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PREFACE. 


THE  title  and  contents-table  of  this  volume  will  show 
sufficiently  its  scope,  and  a  glance  at  the  references  in  the 
levcral  chapters  will  show  its  sources.  But  it  may  be  convenient 
to  premise  a  few  general  remarks  under  each  of  those  heads. 
The  date  664  A.D.  has  been  chosen  as  a  starting-point,  for  the 
rawHi  that  it  is  the  year  of  the  first  pestilence  in  Britain  recorded 
on  contemporary  or  almost  contemporary  authority,  that  of 
Beda's  '  Ecclesiastical  History.'  The  other  limit  of  tlie  volume, 
the  extinction  of  plague  in  1665-66,  marks  the  end  of  a  long  era 
of  epidemic  sickness,  which  differed  much  in  character  from  the 
eia  next  following.  At  or  near  the  Restoration  we  come,  as  it 
weiCy  to  the  opening  of  a  new  seal  or  the  outpouring  of  another 
viaL  The  history  proceeds  thenceforth  on  other  lines  and  comes 
higely  from  sources  of  another  kind ;  allowing  for  a  little 
overlapping  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
mig^t  be  continued  from  1666  almost  without  reference  to  what 
had  gone  before.  The  history  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  except  in  Chapter  XL  which  is  occupied  with  the  first 
Colonies  and  the  early  voyages,  excepting  also  certain  sections 
of  other  chapters,  where  the  history  has  to  trace  the  antecedents 
of  some  great  epidemic  sickness  on  a  foreign  soil. 

C.  b 
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The  sources  of  the  work  have  been  the  ordinary  firstJiuid 
sources  of  English  history  in  general.  In  the  medieval  period 
these  include  the  monastic  histories,  chronicles,  lives,  or  the  like 
(partly  in  the  editions  of  Gale,  Savile,  Twysden,  and  Heame.  and 
of  the  English  Historical  Society,  but  chiefly  in  the  great  aeries 
edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  the  older  printed  collectjoiis 
of  State  documents,  and,  for  the  Black  Death,  the  reoendy 
published  researches  upon  the  rolls  of  manor  courts  and  upon 
other  records.  l*Vom  near  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period, 
tlie  Calendars  of  State  Papers  (Domestic,  Foreign,  and  ColonialX 
^'jjiun:  an  invaluable  vjurce  of  information  for  the  epidemiologist 
jubt  as  for  oth'.r  historians.  Also  the  Reports  of  the  Historical 
Marjij  Afijit',  Comrnivsion,  tr>gether  with  its  Calendars  of  private 
O/Ji'.^tiofi',  of  pap' rs,  have  yielded  a  good  many  facts,  llany 
*:'/.:vX  data,  r:latin;;  more  particularly  to  local  outbreaks  of 
\»\k'  ' .  hav:  t/':':"  fo«jnd  in  the  county,  borough,  and  parisii 
hi',t/.ri': ;,  v/lii^h  arc  of  y^ixy  unequal  value  for  the  purpose  and 
arr;  ofv.n  ^a'lly  to  v:r:k  in  the  matter  of  an  index.  The 
rnj//  :!;»ri':oij';  v/urrc'^  drawn  upon  have  been  very  numerous, 
\i^:r\\:%y.  mor"  nurnrrons,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  in 
rno'.t  otlj/:r  hnncli':  ►  of  history. 

.M#:'ii^al  \if^»V->  jm^p'-r  are  hardly  available  for  a  history  of 
Knj'li-.h  /:pid':mi^  ■*  until  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  they  do  not 
U-Kin  to  U:  r/:;illy  iffiK'rtant  for  the  purpose  until  shortly  before 
the  date  at  which  tin:  present  history  ends.  These  have  been 
carefully  soujjht  for,  most  of  the  known  books  having  been  met 
with  and  examined  closely  for  illustrative  facts.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  best  English  writers  on 
medicine  cxxupied  themselves  largely  with  the  epidemics  of  their 
own  time,  and  the  Hritish  school  of  epidemiology,  which  took  a 
distinguished  start  with  Willis,  Sydenham  and  Morton,  was 
^orthWy  continued  by  many  writers  throughout  the  eighteenth 
ci*nf.,iy;    so  that  the  history   subsequent   to  the   period  here 
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of  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  upon  medical 
and  of  more  special  interest  to  the  profession  itself. 
Bcference  has  been  made  not  unfrequently  to  manuscripts ; 
ff  vhich  the  more  important  that  have  been  used  (for  the  first 
ar«  a  treatise  on  the  Sweating  Sickness  of  1485  by  a 
iporaiy  physician  in  London,  two  original  London  plaguc- 
I  tA  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I L,  and  a  valuable  set  of  tables  of 
weekly  burials  and  christenings  in  London  for  five  years 
complete)  from  1578  to  1583,  among  the  Cecil  papers— 
\  last  by  kind  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Collecting  materials  for  a  British  epidemiology  from  these 
sources  is  not  an  easy  task ;  had  it  been  so,  it  would 
have  been  left  to  be  done,  or,  so  far  as  one  knows, 
attempted,  for  the  first  time  at  so  late  a  period.  Where 
Ae  sources  of  information  are  so  dispersed  and  casual  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  things  should  have  been  overlooked :  be 
Ae  omissions  few  or  many,  they  would  certainly  have  been 
mofC  but  for  suggestions  and  assistance  kindly  given  from  time 
to  time  by  various  friends. 

The  materials  being  collected,  it  remained  to  consider  how 
best  to  use  them.  The  existing  national  epidemiologies,  such  as 
that  of  Italy  by  Professor  Corradi  or  the  older  '  Epidemiologia 
Eflpaftola'  of  Villalba,  are  in  the  form  of  Annals.  But  it 
seemed  practicable,  without  sacrificing  a  single  item  of  the 
chronology,  to  construct  from  the  greater  events  of  sickness  in 
the  national  annals  a  systematic  history  that  should  touch  and 
connect  with  the  general  history  at  many  points  and  make  a 
vdiume  supplementary  to  the  same.  Such  has  been  the  attempt; 
and  in  estimating  the  measure  of  its  success  it  may  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  British  or  foreign,  in  its  own 
department.  The  author  can  hardly  hope  to  have  altogether 
escaped  errors  in  touching  upon  the  general  history  of  the 
country  over  so  long  a  period  ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  go  as 
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little  as  possible  outside  his  proper  province  and  to  avoid 
making  gratuitous  reflections  upon  historical  characters 
events.  The  greater  epidemic  diseases  have,  however, 
discussed  freely — from  the  scientific  side  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  theory. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  the  Syndics  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  the  matter  of  publicatkNiy 
and  the  friendly  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  their  Chairmui, 
the  Master  of  Peterhouse. 
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The  Middle  Age  of  European  history'  has  no  naturally  fixed 
beginning  or  ending.  The  period  of  Antiquity  may  be  taken  as 
concluded  by  the  fourth  Christian  century,  or  by  the  fifth  or  by 
the  sixth  ;  the  Modern  period  may  be  made  to  commence  in 
the  fourteenth,  or  in  the  fifteenth  or  in  the  sixteenth.  The 
historian  Hailam  includes  a  thousand  years  in  the  medieval 
period,  from  the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis  to  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Charles  VIIL  in  1494.  We  begin,  he  says,  in  darkness 
and  calamity,  and  we  break  off  as  the  morning  breathes  upon  us 
and  the  twilight  reddens  into  the  lustre  of  day.  To  the  epide- 
miologist the  medieval  period  is  rounded  more  definitely.  At 
the  one  end  comes  the  great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and  at  the  other  end  the  Black  Death.  Those  are  the  two  greatest 
pestilences  in  recorded  history  ;  each  has  no  parallel  except  in 
the  other.  They  were  in  the  march  of  events,  and  should  not 
be  fixed  upon  as  doing  more  than  their  share  in  shaping  the 
course  of  history.  But  no  single  thing  stands  out  more  clearly 
as  the  stroke  of  fate  in  bringing  the  ancient  civilization  to  an 
end  than  the  vast  depopulation  and  solitude  made  by  the  plague 
which  came  with  the  corn -ships  from  Egypt  to  Byzantium  in 
the  year  543  ;  and  nothing  marks  so  definitely  the  emergence 
of  Europe  from  the  middle  period  of  stagnation  as  the  other 
depopulation  and  social  upheaval  made  by  the  plague  which 
came  in  the  overland  track  of  Genoese  and  Venetian  traders 


2  The  great  plagtu  of  Justinian's  reigti,  a.d.  543. 

from  China  in  the  year  1347.  While  many  other  influences 
were  in  the  air  to  determine  the  oncoming  and  the  offgoing  of 
the  middle  darkness,  those  two  world-wide  pestilences  were 
singular  in  their  respective  effects :  of  the  one,  we  may  say  that 
it  turned  the  key  of  the  medieval  prison-house ;  and  of  the  other, 
that  it  unlocked  the  door  after  eight  hundred  years. 

The  Black  Death  and  its  after-effects  will  occupy  a  large 
part  of  this  work,  so  that  what  has  just  been  said  of  it  will 
not  stand  as  a  bare  assertion.  But  the  plague  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  hardly  touches  British  history,  and  must  be  left  with  a 
brief  reference.  Gibbon  was  not  insensible  of  the  part  that  it 
played  in  the  great  drama  of  his  history.  "  There  was,"  he  says, 
"  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has  never  been 
repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe."  After 
vainly  trying  to  construe  the  arithmetic  of  Procopius,  who  was  a 
witness  of  the  calamity  at  Byzantium,  he  agrees  to  strike  off  one 
or  more  ciphers,  and  adopts  as  an  estimate  "not  wholly  in- 
admissible," a  mortality  of  one  hundred  millions.  The  effects  of 
that  depopulation,  in  part  due  to  war,  are  not  followed  in  the 
history.  So  far  as  Gibbon's  method  could  go,  the  plague  came 
for  him  into  the  same  group  of  phenomena  as  comets  and  earth- 
quakes ;  it  was  part  of  the  stage  scenery  amidst  which  the  drama 
of  emperors,  pontiffs,  generals,  eunuchs,  Theodoras,  and  adven- 
turers proceeded.  Even  of  the  comets  and  earthquakes,  he 
remarks  that  they  were  subject  to  physical  laws;  and  it  was 
from  no  want  of  scientific  spirit  that  he  omitted  to  show  how 
a  plj^ue  of  such  magnitude  had  a  place  in  the  physical  order, 
and  not  less  in  the  moral  order. 

A  new  science  of  epidcmlolog^y  has  sprung  up  since  the  time 
of  Gibbon,  who  had  to  depend  on  the  writings  of  Mead,  a  busy 
and  not  very  profound  Court  physician.  More  particularly  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  the  plague  of  the  sixth  century,  and  its 
significance,  have  been  elucidated  by  the  brilliant  theory  of 
Parisct,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Black  Death.  For  the  present,  we  are  concerned 
with  it  only  in  so  far  aH  it  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  pestilences 
of  Britain.  The  plague  of  the  Hlxth  century  made  the  greatest 
impression,   naturally,   ujMm   the   olile«t   civilized   countries   of 
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Europe;  but  it  extended  also  to  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  countries  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  the  same 
disease  as  the  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  bubo- 
plague  ;  and  it  spread  from  countrj^  to  country,  and  lasted  from 
generation  to  generation*  as  that  more  familiar  infection  is 
known  to  have  done*. 

Renewals  of  it  are  heard  of  in  one  part  of  Europe  or  another 
until  the  end  of  the  sixth  ceotyr>%  when  its  continuit>'  is  lost 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  seeds  of  pestite-nce  were  not  wanting  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere  in  the  centuries  following.  Thus,  about 
the  year  668,  the  English  archbishop-clcct,  Vighard,  having  gone 
to  Rome  to  get  his  election  confirmed  by  the  Pope  Vitalianus, 
was  shortly  after  his  arrival  cut  off  by  pestilence,  with  almost  all 
who  had  gone  with  him*.  Twelve  years  after,  in  6%o,  there  was 
another  severe  pestilence  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  causing  a  great  mortality  at  Rome,  and  such  panic 
at  Pavia  that  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains'.  In  746  a 
pestilence  is  said  to  have  advanced  from  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
and  to  have  made  such  devastation  in  Rome  that  there  were 
houses  without  a  single  inhabitant  Icft\  The  common  name 
for  all  such  epidemics  \s  pest  is  ox  pest  i lent  ia  or  uiajpia  mortal itas, 
so  that  it  is  open  to  contend  that  some  other  type  than  bubo- 
plague,  such  as  fever  or  flux,  may  have  been  at  least  a  part 
of  them  ;  but  no  type  of  infection  has  ever  been  so  mortal 
as  the  bubo- plague,  and  a  mortality  that  is  distinguished  by  a 
chronicler  as  causing  panic  and  devastation  was  presumably 
of  that  type. 


*  The  refeicnces  to  the  Justinian  plagne  by  contemporary  and  later  historians  have 
been  coUecletl,  together  with  partly  irrelevant  matter  about  portents  and  earthquakes^ 
by  Vftl.  Scil>el,  Die  grone  Pest  zur  Ztit  ymiininn's  I,  Dillingen,  1857.  The 
author,  a  layman,  throws  no  light  upon  its  origin* 

*  Beda,  Hist.  Ecdes,  Eng,  flint.  Sfjclety's  ed.  p.  ^43 :  '*qui  vibi  Roniam  jiervenit, 
Ciiju<»  sedi  apostolicae  tempore  illo  Vitalianus  praecrat,  postquani  itinens  sui  causam 
praefato  papac  apostoUco  patefecit,  non  multo  i^K>st  et  t^we  ct  omncs  i>enc,  qui  cum  eo 
advcneratit,  socii,  peslilentia  supervenient e,  4cleti  sunt*" 

*  Florts  Uht*>r*  by  Roger  of  W'emlovcr.     Eng.  Hist.  Society*8  etl.  I.  r8o. 

*  Ibiii,  I,  118, 
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Pestilence  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  Seventh  Century. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  after  the  first  great  wave  of 
pestilence  had  passed  over  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
before  we  hear  of  a  great  plague  tn  England  and  Ireland.  Dr 
Wilian,  the  one  English  writer  on  medicine  who  has  turned 
his  erudition  to  that  period,  conjectures  that  the  infection 
must  have  come  to  this  country  from  the  continent  at  an  earlier 
date.  From  the  year  597,  he  says,  the  progress  of  conversion 
to  the  Christian  religion  "  led  to  such  frequent  intercourse  with 
Italy,  France  and  Belgium,  that  the  epidemical  and  contagious 
disease  prevailing  on  the  continent  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  must  necessarily  be  communicated  from  time  to  time 
through  the  Heptarchy*."  Until  we  come  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Beda,  the  only  authorities  are  the  Irish  annals ;  and 
in  them,  the  first  undoubted  entry  of  a  great  plague  corresponds 
in  date  with  that  of  Beda's  history,  the  year  664,  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  Irish  annals,  or  the  later  recensions  of  them, 
carry  the  name  that  was  given  to  the  plague  of  664  {pestis  icterida 
or  biiide  connaill)  back  to  an  alleged  mortality  in  543,  or  548, 
and  make  the  latter  the  **  first  buide  cofumilV' ;  but  the  obituary 
of  saints  on  that  occasion  is  merely  what  might  have  occurred 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  form  of  entry, 
that  it  was  really  the  rumour  of  the  great  plague  at  Byzantium 
and  elsewhere  in  543  and  subsequent  years  that  had  reached  the 
Irish  annalist*. 

The  plague  of  664  is  the  only  epidemic  in  early  British 
annals  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  plague  of  the  same  nature,  and 
on  the  same  great  scale,  as  the  devastation  of  the  continent  of 

1  Miscdlame&m  Works  ef  the  late  Rchtrt  Wiltan,  M.D.,  RR.S.,  RA.S, 
Eillted  by  A?^liby  Smith,  M.D.  London,  1811.  'An  Eiiqutry  inlo  Uie  Antic|Mtly  of 
the  Small] Hix  elc'  p.  108, 

"^  Aftnais  of  tht  Four  Masters^  etL  O* Donovan,  DuhJin,  1851,  \.  itSj.  '*a.D» 
543.  There  mtis  an  exlraordinary  universal  plague  through  the  worlcU  which  swept 
ft  way  the  noblest  ihirtl  pari  of  the  human  race." 

p.  187,  **A.D.  548.  Of  the  mortably  which  was  called  Cron  Chonaill— and 
that  was  the  first  Buitle  Chonaill  {fiai'a  /rArjV/Vj],— these  saints  die*!/*  several  namesi 
following.  The  entries  €jf  that  plague  are  under  different  years  in  the  various  original 
Annals. 
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Europe  more  than  a  century  earlier,  whether  it  be  taken  to  be 
a  late  oftshoot  of  that  or  not.  The  English  pestilence  of  664 
is  the  same  that  was  fabled  long  after  in  prose  and  verse  as 
the  great  plague  "of  Cadwallader's  time/'  It  left  a  mark  on 
the  traditions  of  England,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
its  reality  and  its  seventy ;  and  with  it  the  histor)^  of  epidemics 
in  Britain  may  be  said  to  begin.  It  was  still  sufficiently  recent 
to  have  been  narrated  by  eyewitnesses  to  Beda,  whose  Eccle- 
siastical  History  is  the  one  authentic  source,  besides  the  entry 
in  the  Irish  annals,  of  our  information  concerning  it. 

The  pestilence  broke  out  suddenly  in  the  year  664,  and 
after  **  depopulating"  the  southern  parts  of  England,  seized 
upon  the  province  of  Northumbria,  where  it  raged  for  a  long 
time  far  and  wide,  destroying  an  immense  multitude  of  people*. 
In  another  passage  Beda  says  that  the  same  mortality  occurred 
also  among  the  East  Saxons,  and  he  appears  to  connect  there- 
with their  lapse  to  paganism  *. 

The  epidemic  is  said  to  have  entered  Ireland  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  but  whether  in  664  or  665  is  not  clear 
According  to  one  of  those  vague  estimates  which  wc  shall  find 
again  in  connexion  with  the  Black  Death,  the  mortality  in 
Ireland  was  so  vast  that  only  a  third  part  of  the  people  were 
left  alive.  The  Irish  annals  do,  however,  contain  a  long  list  of 
notables  who  died  in  the  pestilence  I 

Beda  follows  his  general  reference  to  the  plague  by  a  story 
of  the   monastery  of  Rathmelsigi,  identified   with   Melfont   in 

*  **  Ewlt-Mu  iniw  tlominicae  Liicarnationis  scxcciilesimo   scxagesimo  qiiarto,  facia 
erat  eclip^js  miHs  die  tcrtin  mensiM  Maii»  bora  circiler  dccinm  diei ;  quo  eliam    anno 
subita  pc-stUenUac  lues»  de|.K>pMlfilis  prius  australibus  Ltriltaniae  plagis,  Nordojihym- 
bronim   qu^xjuc   provinciam   corripiens,   ntqne    acerba  clade  diutiiis    longe   latcquc 
desacvicns,  mognam  hominiim  miiUiludinem  stiavU.      i^ua  pUi^ga  pmcfaUis  Dumiiii 
iiaci^rdo:^  Tilda  rapliis  est  <tc  mmidoi  ul  in  moiiasterio,   quod  djcilur    I'aegnalaech, 
honorifice  sepultus,     Haec  auteni  plaga  Hibcrtiiam  quoque  insulam  pari  clade  pre- 
tnebat     Erant  ibidem  eo  tempore  mitlti  nobibum  sitnul   el  inefiiocrTum   de  gcnte 
Angloram,  qui  tempore  Ftiiani  ct  Cobiianl  cpiscopurum,  rebcta  in^^ula  patria,   vcl 
divinae  lectioni>,  vel  conlincnlioris  vitae  gratia,  ilto  secesicrant...... Erant  inter  hos 

duo  juvenes  magnae  indolis,  de  nubilibus  Anglormii,  Aedilhua  et  Ecgberct/*  etc, 
B^da's  liUl,  Ecdeu  ed.  Stevenson.     Engl.  Hist.  Soc  i.  p.  2^1. 

'  ihid.  p.  240. 

•  Annals  0/tke  Four  Masters^  1.  175. 


Renewed  tmibreaks  in  monasUrks^  685. 

Meath,  which  he  heard  many  years  after  from  the  chief  actc 
in  it.  Egbert,  an  English  youth  of  noble  birth ^  had  gone  to" 
Ireland  to  lead  the  monastic  life,  like  many  more  of  his  country- 
men of  the  same  rank  or  of  the  middle  class.  The  plague  in 
his  monastery  had  been  so  severe  that  all  the  monks  either 
were  dead  of  it  or  had  fled  before  it,  save  himself  and  another, 
who  were  both  lying  sick  of  the  disease.  Egbert's  companion 
died ;  and  he  himselT  having  vowed  to  lead  a  life  of  austerity 
if  he  were  spared,  survived  to  give  effect  to  his  vow  and  died 
in  the  year  729  with  a  great  name  for  sanctity  at  the  age  of 
ninety. 

The  plague  of  664  is  said,  perhaps  on  constructive  evidence\ 
to  have  continued  in  England  and  Ireland  for  twenty  years; 
and  there  are  several  stories  told  by  Beda  of  incidents  in 
monasteries  which  show,  at  least,  that  outbreaks  of  a  fatal 
infection  occurred  here  or  there  as  late  as  685.  Several  of 
these  relate  to  the  new  monastery  of  Barking  in  Essex,  founded 
for  monks  and  nuns  by  a  bishop  of  London  in  676.  First 
we  have  a  story  relating  to  many  deaths  on  the  male  side 
of  the  house*,  and  then  two  stories  in  which  a  child  of  three 
and  certain  nuns  figure  as  dying  of  the  pestilence*.  Another 
story  appears  to  relate  to  the  plague  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  seemingly  Selsea\     Still  another,  in  which  Beda 


1  Thorpe,  in  hb  edition  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  for  the  Eng.  Hist.  Society, 
I.  n* 

*  The  Ifirsl  of  Bcda*s  incidents  of  the  Barking  inunsLstcry  relates  to  a  miraculuii> 
sign  in  the  heavens  showing  where  the  cemetery  was  lo  be.  It  begins;  **Cuni 
tempcstas  saepc  dictae  clatlis,  late  cuncla  dcpopiilan?.,  eliam  partem  monaslerii  hiijus 
llbm  quft  viri  tencl>anlur,  inva-sisset,  ct  passim  quoiidie  rape  rent  ur  ad  Dominuni.'* 

'  '*  Erat  in  eodem  monasterio  [Barking]  pucr  trium  cireiter,  non  ampliuij  annorum, 
ifSsica  nominct  qui  propter  infantilcm  adhuc  aelatem  in  virginum  Deo  dcdicaiarum 
solcbat  cella  nutriri»  ibique  mediotri.  Hic  praefata  pestilenlja  tactus  nbi  tid  extrenm 
pervenit  clamavtt  tertio  unam  dc  consecratis  Christo  virginibns,  [iropno  ean»  nomine 
quasi  pracseulem  aUoqitcti^  *  Eadgyd»  Eadgyd^  Eadgyd  ' ;  et  sic  tcrminans  tcinporalcm 
vitaiii  inlravit  aeternam.  At  virgo  ilia,  f|uam  morien^  vtxabat,  ipso  qno  vocata  est 
die  dc  hac  Kice  stibtracla*  et  ilhim  qui  sc  vocavit  ad  regnum  coeleste  sectita  est,** 
Beda,  p.  ^65.  Then  follows  the  story  of  a  nun  dying  of  the  pestilence  in  the  same 
monastery. 

*  Beda,  Lib.  iv»  cap.  J4,  In  addition  to  the  instances  in  the  tc\t,  which  I  have 
coUcctc<l  from  Beda's  EccUsiitstiiiU  History,  I  find  two  mentioned  by  Willan  in 
hb  ♦♦  Inquiry  into  the  Andquity  of  ibe  Smallpox/'  {MisM,   mrks,  Um^on,  181 1. 
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Plagiu'  in  tJte  Northumbrian  monasteries,  685.  7 

himself  is  supposed  to  have  played  a  part,  is  told  of  the  monastery 
of  Jarrow,  the  date  of  it  being  deduciblc  from  the  context  as  the 
year  685. 

Of  the  two  Northumbrian  monasteries  founded  by  Benedict, 

■  that  of  Wearmouth  lost  several  of  its  monks  by  the  plague,  as 
well  as  its  abbot  Easterwine,  who  ts  otherwise  known  to  have 
died  in  March,  685*  The  other  monaster)^  of  Jarrow,  of  which 
Ceolfnth  was  abbot,  was  even  more  reduced  by  the  pestilence. 
All  who  could  read,  or  preach,  or  say  the  antiphooies  and 
responses  were  cut  off,  excepting  the  abbot  and  one  little  boy 
whom  Ceolfrith  had  brought  up  and  taught.  For  a  week  the 
abbot  conducted  the  shortened  services  by  himself,  after  which 
he  w^as  joined  by  the  voice  of  the  boy ;  and  these  two  carried 
on  the  w^ork  until  others  had  been  instructed  Beda,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Ccolfrith's  at  Jarrow,  would  then 
have  been  about  twelve  years  old,  and  would  correspond  to  the 
boy  in  the  story*. 

H  The  nature  of  these  plagues,  beginning  with  the  great 
invasion  of  664,  can  only  be  guessed*  They  have  the  look  of 
having  been  due  to  some  poison  in  the  soil,  running  hither  and 
thither,  as  the  Black  Death  did  seven  centuries  after,  and  re- 

^fe  ppi  109,  110):  "Alioul  Ihe  year  671,  St  Cedda,  Bbhop  of  I  he  East  Saxotis,  Jicing  on 
^"  X  visitation  to  the  monastery  of  Lestinghnin,  was  infcctcrl  with  a  contagious  distemper, 
jind  died  on  the  seventh  day.  Thirty  monks,  who  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  their 
bbhopi  were  likewise  infected,  and  most  of  tlietii  dii;d'*  {VHa  S.  C^itiat\  vy.  Jan« 
p,  375-  Cf.  Beda,  I  v.  3).  ^Vjjain  :  *'  In  the  course  of  the  year  CS^r  the  disease 
rc*appeare«l  at  Lindisfamct  (Holy  Island),  St  Cuthl>crl\  aliWcy,  and  in  6S5  spread 
through  the  adjoining  district,  where  it  particularly  alfccled  children  *'  ( Vita  S, 
Cu/M^riit  cap.  jj).  Willan's  erudition  has  been  vised  in  sup[Jort  of  anrost  tm|>rol>able 
hypothesis^  that  the  pci>lilence  of  those  years,  in  mona>>lerics  and  elsevvhercj  waii 
smallpox. 

*  iliit&Ha  Abltaium  Gyrv€rtsw»U  ntufon'  anoftyfiu)^  §§  U  ^^^1  ^+"      (-"^Pl*'  ^^  ^^^* 
p  ti^  of  Bcda'i  works.     Eng.  Hist.  Society's  edition,  p.  313.) 

%  l^>  Qni  dum  tran!»mannis  moraretyr  in  locis  [Benedict)  eccc  snl>ita  pcsUlentiae 
pfOOeUa  BritUniam  corripiens  lata  necc  vasiavit,  in  qua  pluriuii  de  ulr">que  ejus 
nocuuteno,  ct  ipse  venenibilLs  ac  Deo  ddectus  abbas  Eosterwini  raptus  est  ad 
Xkrniinum,  quarto  ex  quo  abNis  esse  coeperat  anna. 

%  J  4*  Porro  in  monosterio  cui  Ceolfridus  pr.iecnat  omne5,qui  legerc,  vcl  praedicare, 
vel  ^ntiphonos  ac  res^Jonsuria  dicerc  pos^sent  ablati  suut  excepto  ipso  abbatc  ct  uno 
pticrulo*  qui  ab  ipso  nuUitUi*  et  emditui*. 

Inihc  Article  **Baeda,*'  j9iV/.  Nai,  Biog,^  the  Rev.  \V.  Hunt  points  out  that  the 
bo]r  referred  I0  m  the  above  passage  would  have  been  Beda  himself. 


8  Nature  of  tlu  seventh-century  pestilence, 

maining  in  the  country  to  break  out  afresh,  not  universally 
as  at  first,  but  here  and  there,  as  in  monasteries.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  late  extension  to  England  and  Ireland  of  the  great  European 
invasion  of  bubo-plague  in  543,  would  suit  the  facts  so  far  as  we 
know  them.  The  one  medical  detail  which  has  been  preserved, 
on  doubtful  authority,  that  the  disease  was  a  pestis  ictericia, 
marked  by  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  colloquially  known  in 
the  Irish  language  as  buide  connaill^  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
hypothesis  of  bubo-plague,  and  is  otherwise  unintelligible*. 

For  the  next  seven  centuries,  the  pestilences  of  Britain  are 
mainly  the  results  of  famine  and  are  therefore  of  indigenous  origin. 
So  strongly  is  the  type  of  famine-pestilence  impressed  upon  the 
epidemic  history  of  medieval  England  that  the  chroniclers  and 
romancists  are  unable  to  dissociate  famine  from  their  ideas 
of  pestilence  in  general  Thus  Higden,  in  his  reference  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Justinian  plague  at  Constantinople,  associates  it 
with  famine  alone';  and  the  metrical  romancist,  Robert  of 
Brunne,  who  had  the  great  English  famine  of  13 15-16  fresh 
in  his  memory,  describes  circumstantially  the  plague  of  664  or 
the  plague  of  Cadwallader's  time,  as  a  famine-pestilence,  his 
.  details  being  taken  in  part  from  the  account  given  by  Simeon  of 
Durham  of  the  harrying  of  Yorkshire  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  part,  doubtless,  from  his  own  recent  experience  of  a  great 
English  famine  *.  But  before  we  come  to  these  typical  famine- 
pestilences  of  Britain,  which  fill  the  medieval  interval  between 
the  foreign  invasion  of  plague  in  Beda's  time  and  the  foreign 
invasion  of  1348,  it  remains  to  dispose  in  this  place  of  those 
outbreaks  on  English  soil  which  do  not  bear  the  marks  of 
famine-sickness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marks  of  a  virulent 
infection  arising  at  particular  spots  probably  from  a  tainted 
soil.    These  have  to  be  collected  from  casual  notices  in  the  most 

^  The  history  of  the  name  pestis  flaua  utericia  is  given  by  O' Donovan  in  a  note  to 
the  passage  in  the  Annals  of  th:  Four  MasUrSy  I.  375  :  "  Icteritia  vel  aurigo,  id  est 
abundantia  flavae  bilis,  pjr  corpus  efTusae,  hominemque  pallidum  reddentis,"  is  the 
explanation  of  P.  0*S.  Beare.  The  earliest  mention  of  "yellow  plague  "  appears  to 
have  been  in  an  ancient  life  of  St  Gerald  of  Mayo,  in  Colgan's  Acta  Sanctorum ^  at 
the  calendar  date  of  13th  March. 

*  PoJychronuon,  Rolls  edition ,  V.  250. 

»  The  Storjf  of  England^  Rolls  series,  ed.  Fumivall,  11.  569. 


Ouibrmks  at  Canterbury^  829  and  Croyland,   1304. 


unlikely  corners  of  monastic  chronicles;  but  it  is  just  the  casual 
nature  of  the  references  that  makes  them  credible,  and  leads  one 

to   suppose   that   the   recorded    instances   are   only  samples   uf 
epidemics  not  altogether  rare  in  the  medieval  life  of  England. 


Early  Epidemics  not  connected  with  Famine* 


The  earliest  of  these  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  priory 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  In  the  year  829,  all  the  monks 
save    five  are  said   to   have   died   of    pestilence,  so  that    the 

■  monastery  was  left  almost  desolate.  The  archbishop  Ceolnoth, 
who  was  also  the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  filled  up  the  vacancies 
with  secular  clerks,  and  he  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  the 
consent  of  the  five  monks  "that  did  outlive  the  plague."  The 
incident  comes  into  the  Canterbury  MS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle*  under  the  year  870,  in  connexion  with  the  death  of 
Ceolnoth  and  the  action  of  his  successor  in  expelling  the  seculars 
and  completing  the  original  number  of  regulars.  So  far  as  the 
records  inform  us,  that  great  mortality  within  the  priory  of 
Christ  Church  two  centuries  after  it  was  founded  by  Augustine, 
was  an  isolated  event;  the  nearest  general  epidemic  to  it  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  was  a  great  mortality  of  man  and  beast 
about  the  year  897  following  the  Danish  invasion  which  Alfred 
at  length  repeHed. 

That  such  deadly  intramural  epidemics  in  monasteries  were 
not  impossible  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  authentic  particulars 
of  a  sudden  and  severe  mortality  among  the  rich  monks  of 
Croyland  at  a  much  more  recent  date — between  the  years  1304 
and  1315.  In  the  appendix  to  the  chronicle  of  Ramsey  Abbey* 
there  is  printed  a  letter  from  Simon,  abbot  of  Croyland,  without 
date  but  falling  between  the  years  above  given,  addressed  to  his 
_  neighbours  the  abbots  of  Ramsey,  Peterborough  and  Thorney, 
P  and  the  prior  of  Spalding.  The  letter  is  to  ask  their  prayers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  thirteen  of  the  monks  of 

■  Croyland  and  the  sickness  of  others ;  that  large  number  of  the 


*  Roils  series  ctl.   Thorpe,    i.    136,    ij;   (TratnL 
Canterbury,  RolU  scries,  ctt  Stubbs,  ii*  548, 

»  CArmkM  AhlnUitu  Rattuswrnu^  RoUs  etl.  i886t  p.  397. 


.   60) «     Mso  in  Gervasc  af 


lO  Similar  vistance  among  English  at  Rome,  ii88. 

brethren  had  been  cut  off  within  fifteen  days — *'  potius  violenter 
rapti  quam  fataliter  resoluti*."  The  letter  is  written  from 
Daddington,  whither  abbot  Simon  had  doubtless  gone  to  escape 
the  infection. 

These  are  two  instances  of  deadly  epidemics  within  the  walls 
of  English  monasteries.  In  the  plague-years  664 — 685,  and 
long  after  in  the  Black  Death,  the  mortalities  among  the  monks 
were  of  the  same  degree,  only  there  was  an  easy  explanation  of 
them,  in  one  if  not  in  both  cases,  as  being  part  of  an  imported 
infection  universally  diffused  in  English  soil.  What  the  nature 
of  the  occasional  outbreaks  in  earlier  times  may  have  been,  we 
can  only  guess:  something  almost  as  deadly,  we  may  say,  as 
the  plague  itself,  and  equally  sudden.  The  experience  was  not 
peculiar  to  England.  An  incident  at  Rome  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Vighard  in  668  is  related  in  a  letter  sent  home  in 
1 188,  by  Honorius  the  prior  of  Canterbury,  who  had  gone  with 
others  of  the  abbey  on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  obtain  judgment  in 
a  dispute  between  the  archbishop  and  the  abbey,  that  the  whole 
of  his  following  was  stricken  with  sickness  and  that  five  were 
dead.  John  de  Bremble,  who  being  also  abroad  was  ordered  to 
go  to  the  help  of  the  prior,  wrote  home  to  the  abbey  that  when 
he  reached  Rome  only  one  of  the  brethren  was  alive,  and  he  in 
great  danger,  and  that  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  on  his  arrival 
was  to  attend  the  cook's  funeral '. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  type  of  these  fatal  outbreaks  of 
sickness  within  monastic  communities.  One  naturally  thinks  of 
a  soil-poison  fermenting  within  and  around  the  monastery  walls, 
and  striking  down  the  inmates  by  a  common  influence  as  if  at 
one  blow.  There  are  in  the  medieval  history  previous  to  the 
Black  Death  a  few  instances  of  local  pestilences  among  the 
common  people  also,  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  famine- 
sicknesses  of  the  time.  The  most  significant  of  these  is  a  story 
told  by  William  of  Newburgh  at  the  end  of  his  chronicle  and 

^  According  to  an  incjuisition  of  2  Edward  III.,  the  abbey  of  Croyland  contained 
^^  1328,  forty-one  monks,  besides  fifteen  "  corrodiarii "  and  thirty-six  servitors. 
Chronicle  of  Croylatidm  Gale,  l.  482. 

'**  Epistolae  CantttarUtucSy  Rolls  series,  No.  38,  ed.  Stubbs,  Epist.  CCLXXII.  p. 
254,  and  Introduction,  p.  Ixvii. 


A  village  plague  at  Annan,  1196. 
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probably  dating  from  the  corresponding  period,  abuuL  ihc  year 

II96\    For  several  years  there  had  been,  as  we  shall  see,  famine 

and  fever  in  England ;   but  the   particular  incident  does   not 

(relate  to  the  famine,  although  it  may  join  on  to  it     It  is  the 

Wstory  of  a  ghost  walking,  and  it  comes  from  the  village  of  Annan 

Hon  the  Sohvay,  having  been  related  to  the  monk  of  Newburgh  in 

^Yorkshire  by  one  who  had  been  an  actor  in  it.     A  man  who 

had  fled  from  Yorkshire  and  taken  refuge  in  the  village  under 

the  castle  of  Annan,  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  about  the  woman 

whom  he  had  married,  and  was  buried  without  the  rites  of  the 

I  church.  His  unquiet  ghost  walked,  and  his  corpse  tainted  the 
air  of  the  village ;  pestilence  was  in  every  house,  so  that  the 
place  which  had  been  populous  looked  as  if  deserted,  those  who 
escaped  the  plague  having  fled,  William  of  Newburghs 
informant  had  been  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  and  had 
taken  a  lead  in  mitigating  them  ;  he  had  gone  to  certain  wise 
men  living  "in  sacra  dominica  quae  Palmarum  dicitur/'  and  having 
taken  counsel  with  them,  he  addressed  the  people  r  **  Let  us  dig 

>up  that  pestilence  and  let  us  burn  it  with  fix^''  (effiuiiamns pesiem 
ilUim  £t  combummus  igni).  Two  young  men  were,  accordingly, 
induced  to  set  about  the  task.  They  had  not  far  to  dig: 
"repcnte  cadaver  non  nndta  humo  egesta  nudaverunt,  cnorini 
corpulentia  distentum^  facie  rubenti  turgentique  supra  modum." 

I  The  story,  like  others  of  the  kind  with  a  mixture  of  legend 
in  them,  is  more  symbolical  than  real.  The  wise  men  of  Annan 
may  have  been  in  error  in  tracing  the  plague  of  their  village  to 
a  single  corpse,  but  they  were  probably  on  the  right  lines  of 
causation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  another  chronicler  of  the 
same  period,  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  in  Essex,  and  in  a  part  of  his 
chronicle  which  relates  to  the  last  years  of  Richard  L,  and  first 

■  years  of  John,  a  comment  upon  the  action  of  Pope  Innocent  III, 
(about  1200  A.D,)  in  interdicting  all  Christian  rites  save  baptism 
by  the  clergy  in  France;  '*  O  how  horrible.,. to  refuse  the 
Christian  rite  of  burial  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  they 
infected  the  air  by  their  foetor  and  struck  horror  into  the  souls 
of  the  living  by  their  ghastly  looks^"    The  same  pope  s  interdict 

*  William  of  Newburgh,  Rolls  cd,  p,  481, 

^  Ralph  of  Cogge^ihall,  Rolls  series,  No,  66,  p.  its. 


Pestilence  m  the   Welsh  Marches,  1:^34. 


of  decent  burial  and  of  other  clerical  rites  extended  to  England 
in  1208,  the  famous  Interdict  of  the  reign  of  John,  It  was  the 
papal  method  of  checkmating  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  that 
it  was  subversive  of  traditional  decency  and  immemorial  sanitary 
precaution  was  a  small  matter  beside  the  assertion  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Peter. 

Rightly   or   wrongly,    taught   by   experience   or   misled    by 
fancy,  the  medieval  world  firmly  believed  that  the  formal  and 
elaborate  disposal  of  the  dead  had  a  sanitary  aspect  as  well  as  a 
pious.     The  infection  of  the  air,  of  which  w^e  shall  hear  much 
more  in  connexion  with  the  plague,  was  a  current  notion  in 
England    for   several   centuries   before   the   Black   Death.     Es- 
pecially does  the  dread  of  it  find  expression  where  corpses  were 
unburied  after  a  battle,  massacre,  or  calamity  of  nature.     The 
xertions  made  in  these  circumstances  to  bury  the  dead,  even 
when  all  pious  and  domestic  feeling  was  hardened  to  the  barest 
thought  of  self-preservation,  are  explained  in  set  terms  as  insti- 
gated by  the  fear  of  breeding  a  pestilence.     The  instinct  is  as 
wide  as  human  nature,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  in  our  own 
early  writers  that   its  sanitary  meaning  was    recognised.     One 
such  instance  may  be  quoted  from  the  St  Albans  annalist  of  the 
time  of  John  and  first  years  of  Henry  III/     In  the  year  1234, 
^^n    unusually  savage  raid  was  made   by  the  Welsh  as   far   as 
^Bhrewsbury;  they  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and  sword; 
^B^ayfarers  were  horrified   at  the   sight  of  naked  and   unburied 
^^nrpses  without  number  by  the  road  sides,  preyed  on  by  ravenous 
beasts  and  birds ;  the  foetor  of  so  much  corruption  infected  the 
air  on  all  sides,  so  that  even  the  dead  slew  the  living.     The 
chronicler^s  language,  *' quod  etiam  homines  sanos  mortui  pere- 
merunt/'  is   marked   by  the   perspicacity  or  correctness  which 
iistinguishes   him.     When    the   bubo-plague  came  to   be   do- 
esticated    in    English    soil    more  than    a   century   later,   the 
isposal  of  the  dead  became  a   sanitary  question   of  obvious 
mportance.     But  even  in  the  centuries  before  the  Black  Death, 
md  most  of  all  in  the  times  when  the  traditional  practices  of 
cent  burial  were  interdicted  by  Popes  or  turned  to  mercenary 


*  Ro|£t:r  uf  Wctidovt;r,  Hi,  72. 


IVnr  fiestiletice  rare  in  England. 
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purposes  by  clergy*,  we  shall  perhaps  not  err  in  looking  for  one, 
at  least,  of  the  causes  of  localised  outbreaks  of  pestilence  in  the 
tainting  of  the  soil  and  the  air  by  the  corruption  of  corpses 
insufficiently  buried  and  coffined. 

There  still  remains,  before  we  come  to  famine-sickness 
as  the  common  type  of  pestilence  in  medieval  England,  to 
discover  from  the  records  any  evidence  of  pestilence  due  to  war 
and  invasion.  The  domestic  history  from  first  to  last  is 
singularly  free  from  such  calamities.  The  wliole  history  of  J 
Mohammedan  conquest  and  occupation  is  a  history  of  infection 
following  in  the  train  of  war;  and  in  Western  Europe,  at  least 
from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VTII.,  when  the  medieval 
period  (according  to  Hallam)  closes^  the  sieges,  battles,  and 
campaigns  arc  constantly  associated  with  epidemic  sickness 
among  the  people  as  well  as  among  the  troops.  There  is  only 
one  period  in  the  history  of  England,  that  of  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  Royalists,  in  which  the  people  had  a 
real  taste  of  the  common  continental  experience.  The  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  we  shall  see^  touched  the 
common  people  little,  and  appear  to  have  bred  no  epidemics. 

Apart  from  civil  war,  there  were  invasions,  by  the  Welsh 
and  Scots  on  the  western  and  northern  marches,  and  by  the 
Danes.  One  instance  of  pestilence  following  a  Welsh  raid  in 
the  thirteenth  century  has  been  ^\v<i\\  from  Roger  of  Wendovcr. 
A  single  instance  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Danish 
invasions.  It  has  been  preserved  by  several  independent 
chroniclers,  with  some  variation  in  details;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  so  much  notice  for  the  reason  that 
it  illustrates  the  magnanimity,  sanctity,  and  miraculous  power 
of  St  Elphege,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  year  loio  (or  loii  according  to  some),  the  Danes 
had  stormed  Canterbury,  burnt  the  fair  city,  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  or  carried  them  captive  to  their  ships  at  Sandwich. 


'  In  the  Life  of  St  Htigh  of  Lincoln,  who  iX\^\  in  iiooi  or  eighl  years  before  the 
Papal  Inlerdicl,  there  is  a  clear  reference  lo  difricuhies  thrown  by  ihe  priests  in  (he 
way  ofhurint,  especially  for  the  poor^  and  perhaps  in  a  lime  of  epidemic  sickness  sucli 
iLs  the  years  11^4^ — 6v     See    Vita  S.   Hugmj^  Linfointttsis^    Rt>lls  series^  No.   37. 


Camp  sickness  in  a  Danish  invasion,  loio. 

The  archbishop  Elphegc  was  put  on  board  a  small  vessel  and 
taken  (doubtless  by  the  inland  channel  which  was  then  open 
from  the  Stour  to  the  Thames)  to  Greenwich,  where  he  was 
ioiprisoned  for  seven  monthsV  A  council  had  assembled  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  raising  forty  thousand  pounds  to  buy 
off"  the  invaders.  According  to  the  account  used  by  Higden*, 
Elphcgc  refused  to  sanction  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  three 
thousand  [>ounds  for  his  own  person  :  he  was  accordingly  taken 
from  prison,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  Calends  of  May,  10 10, 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Danes  disappointed  of  his  ransom. 
Therefore  a  pestilence  fell  upon  the  invaders,  a  dolor  visccrnm, 
which  destroyed  them  by  tens  and  twenties  so  that  a  large 
number  perished.  The  earlier  narrative  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury"  is  diversified  by  the  introduction  of  a  miracle,  and  is 
otherwise  more  circumstantial.  While  the  archbishop  was  held 
in  durance^  a  deadly  sickness  broke  out  among  the  Danes, 
afTecting  them  in  troops  {caiervatim\  and  proving  so  rapid  in 
its  effects  that  death  ensued  before  they  could  feel  pain.  The 
stench  of  their  unburied  bodies  so  infected  the  air  as  to  bring  a 
plague  upon  those  of  them  who  had  remained  well.  As  the 
survivors  were  thrown  into  a  panic,  "  sine  numero,  sine  modo " 
Elphege  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  having  administered 
to  them  the  consecrated  bread,  restored  them  to  health  and 
put  an  end  to  the  plaguc. 

Disregarding  what  is  fabulous,  we  may  take  these  narratives 
to  establish  the  fact  that  a  swift  and  fatal  pestilence  did  break 
out  among  the  Danes  in  Kent,  It  had  consisted  probably  of  the 
same  forms  of  camp  sickness,  including  dysentery'  (as  the  name 
doior  viscernm  implies),  which  have  occurred  in  later  times.  It 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  early  history. 

1  Eadmer,  Lc,  ■ 

*  PotychronUon^  Rolls  ed.  vxu  90,  \ 

*  Gata  PontificHtrtt   Rolls  cd.    p,    171,      Another  nanrator  of  the  story  c^ 
Elphege  ami  the  Danes  is  Hemy  of  Huntingdon  {R0II5  ed.  p.  179) ;  he  says  n 
of  the  pestilence*  but  descrilxrs  the   sack   of  Canterbury.      Eadmer  also  (/ 
NoPornm  in  Anglia^  Rolls  ser.  8i»  p.  4)  omits  the  pestilence. 
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Medieval  Famine-pestilences. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  instances  df  pestilence  in  early 
English  history,  unconnected  with  famine,  that  have  been  col- 
lected in  a  search  through  the  most  likely  sources.  The  history 
of  English  epidemics,  previous  to  the  Black  Death,  is  almost 
wholly  a  history  of  famine  sicknesses;  and  the  list  of  such 
famines  with  attendant  sickness,  without  mentioning  the  years 
of  mere  scarcity,  is  a  considerable  one. 


TABLE  OF  FAMINE-PESTILENCES   IN   ENGLAND. 


Year  Character 

679  Three  years'  famine  in  Sus- 
sex from  droughts 

793  General  famine  and  severe 
mortality 

897  Mortality  of  men  and  cattle 
for  three  years  during  and 
after  Danish  invasion 

962  Great  mortality:  "the  great 
fever  in  Ix>ndon  " 

976       Famine 

984J      Famine.    Fever  of  men  and 
986>         murrain  of  cattle 
987) 


1005 

1036) 
1039/ 
1044 
1046 

1048) 
1049/ 


Desolation  following  expul- 
sion of  Danes 
Famine 

Very  ^^^^   winter;   pesti- 
lence and  murrain 
Great  WortBJityof  men  and 

cattle 


Authority 
Beda,  Nisf.  Eccles,  §  290 


Chronicle,    sub   anno. 
Howden.     Simeon    of 


Anglo-Saxon 

Roger    of 

Durham 
Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle.       Florence 

of  Worcester.    Annales  Cambriae 

(anno  S96) 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Roger  of 
Howden 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Roger  of 
Howden.  Simeon  of  Durham. 
Malmesbury.  Gest,  Pontif,  AngL 
p.  171.  Flor.  of  Worcester.  Roger 
of  Wendover,  Flor,  Hist  Brom- 
ton  (in  Twysden).     Higden 

Henry  of  Huntingdon 

Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle.     Henry  of 

Huntingdon 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (sub  anno 
1049).  Roger  of  Howden.  Simeon 
of  Durham  (sub  anno  1048) 


i6 

Year 
1069 

1086I 
1087/ 

1091 


1095 1 
1096J 
1097J 


Chronology  of  famine-pestilences. 


1114 
1125 

[1130 

1137) 
1140/ 

1 143 

1171 
1 172 

"73 

1175 


Character 
Wasting  of  Yorkshire 

Great  fever-pestilence. 
Sharp  famine 

Siege  of  Durham  by  the 
Scots 

Floods ;  hard  winter ;  se- 
vere famines ;  universal 
sickness  and  mortality 


iio3| 
1104V 
1105) 

1 1 10) 
iiiij 

1 1 1 2       "  Destructive  pestilence  " 


General  pestilence  and  mur- 
rain 

Famine 


Famine  in  Ireland ;  flight 
or  death  of  people 

Most    dire   famine   in    all 
England ;  pestilence  and 


murram 


Great  murrain 


Famine    from    civil    war; 
mortality 

Famine  and  mortality. 

Famine  in  London  in  Spring 

Dysentery  among  the  troops 
in  Ireland 

"Tussis  quaedam  mala  et 
inaudita  *' 

Pestilence ;  famine 


Authority 
Simeon  of  Duiham,  ii.  188 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Malmes- 
bury.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and 
most  annalists 

Simeon  of  Durham,  ii.  339 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Annals  of 
Winchester.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  An- 
nals of  Margan.  Matthew  Paris, 
and  others 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Roger  of 
Wendover 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Roger  of 
Wendover 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Annals  of 
Osney.    Annales  Cambriae 

Annals  of  Margan 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Gest  Pont,  p.  i^% 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  Annals  of 
Margan.     Roger  of  Howden. 

Annals  of  Margan.  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  {sub  anno  1131)] 

Anglo-Saxon   Chronicle.    Annals  of 

Winchester.   Henry  of  Huntingdon 

(1 138) 
Gesta  Stephani,  p.  98.    William  of 

Newbui^h.    Henry  of  Huntingdon 
Stow,  Sunfey  of  London 
Radulphus  de  Diceto,  Imag,  Hist, 

i.  348 
Chronica  de  Mailros 


Benedict  of  Peterborough.    Roger  of 
Howden 


Chronology  of  famim-pestilences  to  1322. 
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Character 
Famine  and  mortality 

Effects  of  a  ^y^  years* 
scarcity;  great  mortality 
over  all  England 


Unprecedented  plague  of 
people  and  murrain  of 
animals 

Great  famine  and  mortality 


Sickly  year  throughout  Eng- 
land 

Third  year  of  scarcity;  sick- 
ness 

Pestilence  from  September 
to  November;  dearth  and 
famine 

Bad  harvests ;  famine  and 
fever  in  London  and  the 
country 

Probably  murrain  only. 
("Lungessouth") 

Great  famine  and  pestilence 
in  England  and  Ireland 

Beginning  of  a  great  im- 
ported murrain  among 
sheep 

Deaths  from  heat  and 
drought 

Great  scarcity;  epidemics 
of  flux 

General  famine  in  England; 
great  mortality  from  fever, 
flux&c;  murrain 

J^amine  and  mortality  in 
Edward  II.*s  army  in 
Scotland;  scarcity  in  Lon- 
don 


Authority 

Annals  of  Margan.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  IHn,  Wailiae 

Annals  of  Burton.  William  of  New- 
burgh.  Roger  of  Howden  iii.  290. 
Rigord.  Bromton  (in  Twysden 
col.  1 271).  Radulphus  de  Diceto 
(sub  anno  1 197) 

Chronicon  de  Lanercost  (probably 
relates  to  1203) 

Annals  of  Waverley.  Annals  of 
Tewkesbury.  Annals  of  Margan. 
Ralph  of  Coggeshall(xf/^/i;i;i<7  '205) 

Annals  of  Margan 

Roger    of    Wendover.     Annals    of 

Tewkesbury 
Matthew  Paris.     Higden 
Annales  Cambriae  (xi^^  anno  1248) 

Matthew  Paris.  Annals  of  Tewkes- 
bury. Continuator  of  M.  Paris 
(1259).     Rishanger 

Chronicon  de  Lanercost 

Continuator  of  William  of  Newburgh 

ii.  560  [doubtful] 
Rishanger    (also    sub    anno    1275). 

Contin.  Fl.  of  Worcester  sub  anno 

1276] 
Rishanger 

Rishanger.  Continuator  of  Florence 
of  Worcester  p.  405.    Trivet 

Trokelowe.  Walsingham,  Hist,  Angl. 
i.  146.  Contin.  Trivet,  pp.  18,  27. 
Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agric,  and  Prices 

Higden.    Annales  Londinenses 


[8 


^  Merry  England*  a  land  of  plenty. 


The  period  covered  by  this  long  list  is  itself  a  long  one ;  and 
the  intervals  between  successive  famine-pestilences  are  some- 
times more  than  a  generation,  A  histor}'  of  epidemics  is 
necessarily  a  morbid  history*  In  this  chapter  of  it,  we  search 
out  the  lean  years,  saying  nothing  of  the  fat  years ;  and  by 
exclusively  dwelling  upon  the  dark  side  we  may  form  an  entirely 
wrong  opinion  of  the  comforts  or  hardships,  prosperity  or 
adversity,  of  these  remote  times.  English  writers  of  the  earliest 
period,  when  they  use  generalities,  are  loud  in  praise  of  the 
advantages  of  their  own  island;  until  we  come  to  the  fourteenth 
century  poem  of  *  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman '  we 
should  hardly  suspect,  from  their  usual  strain,  that  England  was 
other  than  an  earthly  paradise,  and  every  village  an  Auburn, 
**  where  hcaltli  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain.'*  There 
is  a  poem  preserved  in  Higden's  Polyckranicon  by  one 
Ilcnricus,  who  is  almost  certainly  Henry  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  although  the  poem  is  not 
included  among  the  archdeacon's  extant  verse.  The  subject 
is  '  De  Praerogativis  Angliae,'  and  the  period  ^  be  it  remarked, 
is  one  of  the  early  Norman  reigns^  when  the  heel  of  the 
conquering  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  upon  the  neck  of  the 
English.  Yet  this  poem  contains  the  famous  boast  of  'Merry 
England/  and  much  else  that  is  the  reverse  of  unhappy  : — 

"Anglia  terra  ferax  et  fertilis  anjTulus  orbis. 
An^dia  plena  jocis,  gei^s  libera,  digna  jocari  ; 
Libera  ^ens,  cur  libera  mens  et  libera  lingua  : 
Scd  lingua  mclior  liberiorque  manus. 
Anglia  tcrraruni  decus  et  flos  finitimarum, 
Est  contcnla  sui  fertililate  boni- 
Externas  genlcs  consumptis  rebus  c^entcs, 
Quando  fames  laedit,  recreat  el  reficit. 
Commoda  terra  satis  mi  rand  ae  fcrtiliiatis 
IVospcritate  vi^et,  cum  bona  pacis  habet'/* 

Or,  to  take  another  liistich^  apparently  by  Alfred  of  Beverley, 

'* Insula  praedives^  quae  tolo  non  cget  orbe. 
El  cujus  lotus  mtligel  orbis  ope." 

*  Qut>led  by  lligden»  /^♦/v4^^n •«/*"♦»»,  Rolls  ed*  IT.  i8>  Tbis  may  hjive  lieen  one 
nf  Henry  •»(  Huntin^lon's  tK>cnis  which  were  exlant  in  Lcbnd's  lime,  but  iue 
nuw  lost. 


But  notorioHS  abroad  for  its  famines,  19 

Hi^den's  own  fourteenth  century  words,  after  quoting 
^  earlier  estimates :  **  Prae  ceteris  gulac  dedita,  in  victu  et 
ku  multum  sumptuosa*." 

bn  the  other  hand  there  is  a  medieval  proverbial  sayincr 
di  places  England  in  a  iight  strangely  at  variance  with 
Inattve  boast  of  fertility,  plenty,  and  abundance  over- 
Ing  to  the  famished  peoples  abroad  :  "*  Tres  plagac  tribus 
>nibus  appropriari  sol  en  t,  Anglorum  fames,  Gallorum  ignis, 
tnannorum  lepra*' — three  afflictions  proper  to  three  countries, 

te  to  England,  St  Anthonys  fire  to  France,  leprosy  to 
landy*.  Whatever  the  '*  lepra  Normannorum'*  may  refer  to, 
fis  no  doubt  that  St  Anthony's  fire,  or  ergotism 
the  use  of  bread  containing  the  grains  of  spurred 
I  was  a  frequent  scourge  of  some  parts  of  France  ;  and,  in 
jmon  repute  abroad,  famine  seems  to  have  been  equally 
lacteristic  of  England,  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  Eng- 
t's  evil  name  for  famines  is  that  there  were  three  great 
jHsh  famines  in  the  medieval  history,  before  the  Black 
^»  separated  by  generations,  no  doubt,  but  yet  of  such 
jnitude  and  attended  by  so  disgraceful  circumstances  that 
rumour  of  them  must  have  spread  to  foreign  countries 
made  England  a  by-word  among  the  nations.     These  were 

famines  of  1194-96,  1257-59,  and  1315-16,  Of  the 
wc  have  a  tolerably  full  account  by  William  of  Newburgh, 
saw  it  in  Yorkshire ;  of  the  second  wc  have  many  particulars 

generalities  by  Matthew  Paris  of  St  Albans,  who  died 
,rds  the  end  of  it ;  and  of  the  third  we  have  an  account  by 

of  his  successors  as  historiographer  at  St  Albans,  John 
telowe.  All  other  references  to  famine  in  England  are 
gre  beside  the  narratives  of  these  competent  observers, 
tugh  there  were  probably  two  or  three  famines  in  the 
Oan  period  equally  worthy  of  the  historian's  pen.  For  the 
prehension  of  English  fa  mine- pestilences  in  general,  wc 
t  to  take  the  best  recorded  first ;  but  it  wil!  be  on  the  whole 

y^fychroHti^Oitt  U.  [66. 

Wrcliantl,  £fiuie  mr  quflqtus  i/nd^mUs  et  endhnks  du  moym  ti^e  (Thtse), 
3'^ .It  P*  49*  *^'''i  ^  reft^reiiee  tu  Fiichs,  **  Das  heilige  Feuer  im  Miltcblter"  in. 
L  ^  ^nnal^tt^  vol.  28,  p.  ( »  which  journal  I  have  been  unable  to  consuh. 
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Generalities  of  Maithns  on  apparent  plenty^ 


more  convenient  to  observe  the  chtx>nological  order,  and  to 
introduce,  as  occasion  offers,  some  generalities  on  the  types 
of  disease  which  famine  induced,  the  extent  of  the  mortalities, 
and  the  conditions  of  English  agriculture  and  food-supply 
which  made  possible  occasional  famines  of  such  magnitude. 

From  the  great  plague  "of  Cadwalladers  time/'  which  corre- 
sponds in  history  to  the  foreign  invasion  of  pestilence  in  664, 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  there  is  little 
recorded  of  famines  and  consequent  epidemic  sickness.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  period  was  one  of  plent>'  and  prosperity  for 
the  i^eople  at  large.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  at  no  period 
dctaflcd  or  circumstantial  on  the  subject  of  famines  and  pesti- 
lences ;  and  although  the  entries  become  more  numerous  in  the 
last  hundred  years  before  the  Chronicle  came  to  an  end  in  1 137, 
their  paucity  in  the  earlier  period  probably  means  no  more  than 
the  Imperfection  of  the  record.  Same  of  the  generalities  of 
Malthus  might  be  applied  to  help  the  imagination  over  a  period 
of  history  which  we  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  view  as  the 
Golden  Age.  One  of  these,  originally  written  for  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  is  applicable  to  all  romantic  pictures  of  "rode  plenty," 
such  as  the  picture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  household  in  hhinhoi. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  Scott  as  a  novelist  that  he  always 
feeds  ever>'one  well ;  but  the  picture,  grateful  to  the  imagination 
though  it  be,  is  probably  an  illusion,  "  In  a  state  of  society/' 
says  Malthus,  "  where  the  lives  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  people 
seem  to  be  considered  by  their  superiors  as  of  tittle  or  no  value, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  vcr>^  liable  to  be  deceived  with  regard 
to  the  appearances  of  abundance";  and  again  :  '*We  may  safely 
pronounce  that  among  the  shepherds  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
war  and  famine  were  the  principal  checks  that  kept  the  popula- 
tion down  to  the  level  of  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence." 
The  history  of  English  agriculture  is  known  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  from  the  thirteenth  century%  and  it  is  a  history  of 
prices  becoming  steadier  and  crops  more  certain.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  tillage  was  more  advanced  before  the 
Conquest  than  after  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  probabilities  are 
that  ICngland  had  steadily  emerged  from  a  pastoral  state.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  state  of  rural  England  at  any 
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Ireland  and  Wales  in  the  I2ih  CefUury. 
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time  by  the  state  of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  it  is 
described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  by  the  condition  of  Ireland 

as  described  from  the  same  traveller's  observations.  But  \n  the 
absence  of  any  concrete  view  of  primitive  England  itself,  the 
picture  of  the  two  neighbouring  provinces  may  be  introduced 
here, 

Ireland,  says  Giraldus,  closely  following  Bcda,  is  a  fertile  land 
neglected ;  it  had  no  agriculture,  industries  or  arts ;  its  in- 
habitants were  rude  and  inhospitable,  leading  a  purely  pastoral 
life,  and  living  more  ypon  milk  than  upon  meat.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  little  sickness;  the  island  had  little  need  of 
physicians ;  you  will  hardly  ever  find  people  ill  unless  they 
be  at  the  extremity  of  death ;  between  continuous  good  health 
and  final  dissolution  there  was  no  middle  term.  The  excessive 
number  of  children  born  blind,  or  deaf,  or  deformed,  he  ascribes 
to  incestuous  unions  and  other  sexual  laxities*. 

The  picture  of  Wales  is  that  of  a  not  less  primitive  society*. 
The  Welsh  do  not  congregate  in  towns^  or  in  villages,  or  in 
fortified  places,  but  live  solitary  in  the  woods ;  they  build  no 
sumptuous  houses  of  stone  and  lime,  but  only  ozier  booths, 
sufficient  for  the  year,  which  they  run  up  with  little  labour  or 
cost  They  have  neither  orchards  nor  gardens,  and  little  else 
than  pasture  land.  They  partake  of  a  sober  meal  in  the  evening, 
and  if  there  should  be  little  or  nothing  to  eat  at  the  close  of 
day^  they  wait  patiently  until  the  next  evening.  They  do  not 
use  table-cloths  nor  towels  ;  they  are  more  natural  than  neat 
{fiatnrae  magis  siudettt  quam  niton).  They  lie  down  to  sleep  in 
their  day  clothes,  all  in  one  room,  with  a  coarse  covering  drawn 
over  them,  their  feet  to  the  fire,  lying  close  to  keep  each  other 
warm,  and  when  they  are  sore  on  one  side  from  lying  on  the 
hard  floor,  they  turn  over  to  the  other.  There  arc  no  beggars 
among  this  nation.  It  is  of  interest,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  "positive  checks'*  of  Malthus,  to  note  that  Giraldus  more 
than  hints  at  the  practice  of  a  grosser  form  of  immorality  than 
he  had  charged  the  Irish  with.     Spinning  and  weaving  were  of 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Tojxfgraphia  Hibermae^  in  Rolls  coition  of  hb  works, 
No,  31.  vol.  V. 

'  *'l(iiicrariuni  Walliae"  and  **  Descriptio  Kamhriac,"  Openi,  vol.  vi. 


State  of  (Wage  at  the  Dottusiiay  Survey,  1086. 

course  not  unknown,  for  the  hard  and  rough  blanket  mentione 
above  was  a  native  product  By  the  time  that  Higden  wrote 
(about  1340),  he  has  to  record  a  considerable  advance  in  th^ 
^  civilization  of  Wales.  Having  used  the  description  of  Giraldus 
B  he  adds:  "They  now  acquire  property,  apply  themselves 
agriculture,  and  live  in  towns  \"  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11^ 
it  was  found  easy  to  bring  the  rebellious  Welsh  to  terms  b) 
sitnppiiig  the  supplies  of  corn  from  England,  upon  which  thc> 

Iivere  largely  dependent  *. 
Of  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century  we  have 
rui    such    sketch   as  Giraldus  has  left    for  Wales    and    Ireland. 
Unciviliy^cd  compared  with  England,  the  northern   part  of  the 
inland  nnist  certainly  have  been,  if  we  may  trust  the  indignant 
feiereficeji  by  Simeon  of  Durham  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to 
the  ravage  practices  of  the  Scots  who  swarmed  over  the  border, 
with   or  without  their  king   to  lead   them,  or   the    remark    by 
William  nf  Malmcsbury  concerning  the  Scots  who  went  on  the 
CruHatle  leaving  behind  them  the  insects  of  their  native  country, 
B        Giraldus  intended  to  have  written  an  itinerar>^  or  topography 
■"  fif  hjigland  also,  but  his  purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fulfilled,     lligden,    his    immediate   successor   in    that    kind    of 
writing  a  century  and  a  half  later,  is  content,  in  his  section  on 
England,  to  rejiroduce  the  generalities  of  earlier  authors  from 
1*1  iny   downwards.     Of    these,    we    have    already    quoted    the 
•  Prerogatives   of    England  *   by    Henry  of    Huntingdon,   from 
H^hich  one  might  hifer  that  the  British  Isles,  under  the  Norman 
^^okc,  were  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
impression  made  by  the  details  of  the  Domesday  survey  upon  a 
^^istorian  of  the  soundest  judgment,  Hal  lam,  is  an  impression 
^Bf  poor  cultivation  and  scanty  sustenance,     *'  There  cannot  be 
^B  more  striking  proof/'  he  says,  **of  the  low  condition  of  English 
^fcgricuUurc  in  the  eleventh  century  than  is  exhibited  in  Domes- 
^ftay   book.     Though   almost   all    England    had   been    partially 
cultivated,  and  we  find  nearly  the  same  manors,  except  in  the 
north,  which  exist  at  present,  yet  the  value  and  extent  of  culti- 
vated ground  are  inconceivably  small.     With   every  allowance 

^  J\yiyi^nHtii0n,  i.  410. 

•  William  ofNcwlnirgh^  xith  anna  iij^7,  I,  ro;. 
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for  the  inaccuracies  and  partialities  of  those  by  whom  that 
famous  survey  was  completed,  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
constant  recurrence  of  two  or  three  carucates  in  demesne,  with 
folkland  occupied  by  ten  or  a  dozen  villeins,  valued  all  together 
at  forty  shillings,  as  the  return  of  a  manor  which  now  would 
yield  a  competent  income  to  a  gentleman  V" 

Whether  ihe  population  at  the  Domesday  survey  were  nearer  two 
miUions  than  one,  the  people  were  almost  wholly  on  the  land  Of  the  size 
of  ihe  chief  towns,  as  the  Normans  found  them,  we  may  form  a  not  incorrect 
estimate  from  the  Domesday  enumeration  of  houses  held  of  the  Vm^  or  of 
other  superiors*.  London,  Winchester  and  Bristol  do  not  come  at  all  iDto 
the  sun^ey.  Besides  these,  the  towns  of  the  hrst  rank  arc  Nonvich,  York, 
Lincoln,  Thetford,  Colchester,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Exeter. 

Norwich  had  1320  burjjcsses  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
in  the  borough  were  665  English  burgesses  rcndcrinjT  custom,  and  4S0 
bordarii  rendering  none  on  account  of  their  poverty  ;  there  were  also  more 
than  one  hundred  French  households,  Lincoln  had  970  inhabited  houses  in 
King  Edward's  time,  of  which  200  were  waste  at  the  survey,  Thetford  had 
943  burgesses  before  the  Conquest,  and  at  the  survey  720^  with  224  houses 
vacant  York  was  so  desolated  just  before  the  survey  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  its  ordinary  population  ;  but  it  may  be  put  at  about  tzoo  houses. 
Gloucester  had  612  burgesses.  Oxford  seems  to  have  had  about  800 
houses  ;  and  for  Cambridge  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  houses  in  nine  of 
the  ten  wards  of  the  town  in  King  Edward^s  time,  the  total  being  about  400, 
Colchester  appears  to  have  had  some  700  houses,  Ipswich  538  burgesses, 
with  328  houses  "waste"  so  far  as  tax  was  concerned,  Exeter  had  300 
king*s  houses,  and  an  uncertain  number  more.  Next  in  importance  come 
such  places  as  Southampton,  Walhngford,  Northampton j  Lcicesterj  War- 
wick, Shrewsbur>\  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Derby,  Canterbury,  Yarmouth, 
fioch ester,  Dover,  Sandwich  (about  400  houses) ^  and  Sudbury.  In  a  third 
class  may  be  placed  towns  like  Dorchester,  llchester,  Bridport,  Wareham, 
Shaftesbury,  Bath,  Chichester,  Lewes,  Guildford,  Hythe,  Romney,  Pevensey, 
Windsor,  Hath,  Chester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Stamford, 
Grantham,  Hertford,  St  Albans,  Torchcsey,  Maldon,  each  with  from  100  to 
200  burgesses.  Dover  and  Sandwich  each  supplied  twenty  ships,  with 
crews  of  twenty-four  men,  for  King  Edward's  service  during  fifteen  days  of 
the  year.  In  Hereford  there  were  six  smiths,  each  rendering  one  ijenny  a 
year  for  his  forge,  and  making  120  nails  of  the  king's  iron.  Many  of  these 
houses  were  exceedingly  small,  with  a  frontage  of  seven  feet ;  the  poorest 

^  Europe  during  tkt  Middle  Ages^  chap.  IX. 

'  I  have  used  for  tliis  purpose  Mercwethcr  and  Stephens'  Hiit&ry  0/  Boroughs^ 
I  vols,  1835, 
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class  were  mere  sheds,  built  in  the  ditch  against  the  town  wall,  as  at  York 
and  Canterbury, 

It  would  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  population  of  England  was  urban  in  any  distinctive 
sense  of  the  term.  After  London,  Norwich,  York,  and  Lincoln, 
there  were  probably  no  towns  with  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  simpler  forms  of  industries,  and  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  commerce  from  the  Thames,  the  East 
Coast,  and  the  Channel  ports.  The  fertile  soil  of  England 
doubtless  sustained  abundance  of  fruit  trees  and  produced  corn 
to  the  measure  of  perhaps  four  or  six  times  the  seed.  There 
were  flocks  of  sheep,  yielding  more  wool  than  the  country  used, 
herds  of  swine  and  of  cattle.  The  exports  of  wool,  hides,  iron, 
lead,  and  white  metal  gave  occasion  to  the  importation  of 
commodities  and  luxuries  from  Flanders,  Normandy,  and 
Gascony.  If  there  was  "rude  plenty*'  in  England,  it  was  for  a 
sparse  population,  and  it  was  dependent  upon  the  clemency  of 
the  skies,  A  bad  season  brought  scarcity  and  murrain,  and  two 
bad  seasons  in  succession  brought  famine  and  pestilenca 

Of  the  general  state  of  health  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  leechdoms,  or  collections  of  remedies,  charms 
and  divinations,  supposed  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century*. 
The  maladies  to  which  the  English  people  were  liable  in  these 
early  times  correspond  on  the  whole  to  the  everyday  diseases  of 
our  own  age.  There  were  then,  as  now,  cancers  and  consump- 
tions, scrofula  or  "kernels,*'  the  gout  and  the  stone,  the  falling 
sickness  and  St  Vitus*  dance,  apoplexies  and  palsies,  jaundice, 
dropsies  and  fluxes,  quinsies  and  anginas,  sore  eyes  and 
putrid  mouth,  carbuncles,  boils  and  wildfire,  agues,  rheums  and 
coughs.  Maladies  peculiar  to  women  occupy  a  chief  place,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  hysteria,  the  outcome  of  hardships,  entered 
largely  into  the  forms  of  sickness,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  ■ 
Sydenham.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  nosology  may  be 
mentioned  wrist-drop,  doubtless  from  working  in  lead.  One 
great  chapter  in  disease,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  infants 
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*  Le££hdi^$f$s^  IVori-imming  and  Siarcra/I  of  Early  England,    Edilcti  by  Cockayoc 
for  the  Rolls  Series,  3  vuls.  1 864-66. 
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and  children,  is  almost  a  complete  blank.  It  ought  doubtless  to 
have  been  the  greatest  chapter  of  alL  The  population  remained 
small,  for  one  reason  among  others,  that  the  children  would  be 
difficult  to  rear.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  ;  but  we  may  infer 
from  analogous  circumstances,  that  the  inexpansive  population 
meant  an  enormous  infant  mortality.  The  sounds  which  fell  on 
the  ear  of  /Eneas  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  nether 
world  may  be  taken  as  prophetic,  like  so  much  else  in  Virgi!,  of 
the  experience  of  the  Middle  Ages: 


h 


"Continuo  auditae  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens 
Infantum  que  animae  flentes,  in  limine  primo  ; 
Quos  dukis  vitae  exsortes,  el  ab  ubere  raptos, 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  ct  fimcre  mersit  acerbo." 


We  come,  then,  to  the  chronology  of  famine-pestilences,  and 
first  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  years  from  664  to  685 
are  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  great  plague,  probably  the 
bubo-plague,  which  returned  in  1348  as  the  Black  Death, 
affecting,  Hke  the  latter,  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland  on 
its  first  appearance,  and  afterwards  particular  monasteries,  such 
as  Barking  and  J  arrow.  But  it  is  clear  that  famine-sickness 
was  also  an  incident  of  the  same  years.  The  metrical  romancist 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Robert  of  Brunne,  was  probably 
mistaken  in  tracing  the  great  plague  of  " Cadwaladre's  time"  to 
famine  in  the  first  instance ;  there  is  no  such  suggestion  in  the 
authentic  history  of  Beda.  But  that  historian  does  make  a  clear 
reference  to  famine  in  Sussex  about  the  year  679*.  Describing 
the  conversion  of  Sussex  to  Christianity  by  Wilfrid,  he  says  tliat 
the  province  had  been  afflicted  with  famine  owing  to  three 
seasons  of  drought,  that  the  people  were  dying  of  hunger,  and 
that  often  forty  or  fifty  together,  "inedia  macerati,*'  would 
proceed  to  the  edge  of  the  Sussex  cliffs,  ajid,  joining  hands, 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea.  But  on  the  very  day  when  the 
people  accepted  the  Christian  baptism^  there  fell  a  plenteous 

1  It  is  illustrative  of  the  confusion  which  arises  from  careless  copying  by  later 
compilers  of  history  that  Roger  of  Wenclover»  in  his  Florts  Hisioriarttm  (Kiig,  Hist. 
Society's  ctlition  i,  159),  takes  Beda's  Sussex  reference  to  famine  and  makes  it  do  dtJty, 
ttuder  the  year  665>  for  the  great  general  plague  of  664,  having  appanentlj  overlooked 
Bcda's  entirely  distinct  acctnint  of  the  latter. 
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ram,  the  earth  flourished  anew,  and  a  glad  and  fruitful  season 
ensued  '. 

The  anarchy  in  Norlhumbria  which  followed  the  death  of 
Beda  (in  735),  with  the  decline  of  piety  and  learning  in  the 
northern  monasteries,  is  said  to  have  led  to  famine  and  plague  *. 
It  is  not  until  the  year  793  that  an  entry  of  famine  and  mortality 
occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
disappointing  nature  of  all  these  early  records  that  Simeon  of 
Durham  and  Roger  of  Howden,  the  two  compilers  who  had 
access  to  lost  records,  are  more  particular  in  enumerating  the 
portents  that  preceded  the  calamity  than  in  describing  its 
actual  circumstances.  Then  a  whole  century  elapses  (but 
for  a  vague  entry  under  the  year  822)  until  we  come  to  the 
three  calamitous  years,  with  897  as  the  centre,  which  followed 
Alfred's  famous  resistance  to  the  Danes.  In  that  mortality, 
many  of  the  chief  thanes  died,  and  there  was  a  murrain  of  cattle, 
with  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland.  Two  generations  pass  before 
the  chronicle  contains  another  entry  of  the  kind  :  in  962  there 
was  a  great  mortality,  and  the  *' great  fever"  was  in  London, 
At  no  long  intervals  there  arc  two  more  famines,  in  976  and  986. 
That  of  986  (or  987)  would  appear  to  have  been  severe  ;  the 
church  plate  at  Winchester  was  melted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
starving ^  and  there  was  "a  fever  of  men  and  a  murrain  of 
cattle"."  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  in  1005,  says  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  there  was  such  desolation  of  famine  as  no  one 

^  Hht,  Ealei,  §  190  :— '*  .Siquidcm  iribus  annk  anle  n<lvenluTn  ejus  in  pro  v  in  dam, 
nulla  illis  in  locb  pluvia  cccideral,  unde  ct  fames  acerbissima  plebeni  invadetis  iirupia 
nece  proslravit.  Detiique  ferunl  quia  saepc  quadrsiginla  simul  aul  qtiiiiquaginta  homines 
inc^iia  macerali  proccderenl  ad  praecipiLiuin  aliquod  sivc  ripam  maris,  L-t  junclis 
misere  manibus  paritcr  omnes  aul  ruina  pcrituri,  aut  fluclibiLs  absorbendi  decidercnl. 
Vcrum  i]>so  die,  quo  baplisma  lidev  genii  susccpit  ilia,  desccndit  plusna  sereim  sed 
copiosa,  refioruit  lerrat  rediit  viridantibiirs  arvia  amiys  laelus  et  frugifcr." 

-  UreMAt  Short  Hhiory  of  the  English  People^  P*  39  •  "The  very  fields  lay  wa,ste, 
and  ihe  land  was  scourgctl  by  famine  and  plague.**  I  have  niirisctl  this  reference  lu 
plague  in  the  original  author!  lies.  A  passage  in  Iligtlen^s  Poiychrmtken  (v,  158)  may 
relate  to  that  period,  although  it  is  referred  to  the  mythical  time  of  Vortigera. 

*  Stow;  in  enumerating  Ihe  instances  of  public  charity  in  his  Sumy  of  L&nd4}n^ 
ascribes  the  melting  of  the  church  plate  to  Ethclwaklj  biijhop  of  Winchester  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edgar,  about  ihe  year  g^j^. 

*  The  murrain  was  a  flux,  angiki  **  scitha '*  (Roger  of  Hovvden)  or  *'schilta'* 
(Bromton). 
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remembered.  Then  in  loio  or  loi  i  comes  the  incident  of 
St  Elphege,  already  j^iven.  From  1036  to  1049  wc  find  mention 
of  four,  or  perhaps  five,  famines,  those  of  the  years  1046  and  1049 
being  marked  by  a  great  mortality  of  men  and  murrain  of  cattle. 

Except  in  Yorkshire,  the  Norman  Conquest  had  no  imme- 
diate effects  upon  the  people  of  Enfjfand  in  the  way  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  From  the  last  ^reaf  mortality  of  1049,  ^  period 
of  nearly  forty  years  elapses  until  we  come  to  the  great 
pestilence  and  sharp  famine  in  the  last  year  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign  (1086-7).  The  harrying  of  Yorkshire,  however,  is  too 
imjK>rtant  a  local  incident  to  be  passed  over  in  this  history.  Of 
these  ruthless  horrors  in  the  autumn  of  1069  wc  have  some 
particulars  from  the  pen  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  who  has 
contemporary  authority.  There  was  such  hunger,  he  says,  that 
men  ate  the  flesh  of  their  own  kind,  of  horses,  of  dogs,  and  of 
cats.  Others  sold  themselves  into  perpetual  slavery  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  sustain  their  miserable  lives  on  any 
terms  (like  the  Chinese  in  later  times).  Others  setting  out  in 
exile  from  their  country  perished  before  their  journey  was 
ended.  It  was  horrible  to  look  into  the  houses  and  farm-yards, 
or  by  the  wayside,  and  sec  the  human  corpses  dissolved  in 
corruption  and  crawling  with  worms.  There  was  no  one  to 
bury  them,  for  all  were  gone,  cither  in  flight  or  dead  by  the 
sword  and  famine.  The  country  was  one  wide  solitude,  and 
remained  so  for  nine  years.  Between  York  and  Durham  no  one 
dwelt,  and  travellers  went  in  great  fear  of  wild  beasts  and  of 
robbers  \  William  of  Malmcsbury  says  that  the  city  of  York 
was  ^o  wasted  by  fire  that  an  old  inhabitant  would  not  have 
recognized  it ;  and  that  the  country  was  still  waste  for  sixty 
miles  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (1125)'.  In  the  Domesday 
survey  we  find  tliat  there  were  540  houses  so  waste  that  they 
paid  nothing,  400  houses  '*not  inhabited,''  of  which  Uie  better 
sort  pay  one  penny  and  others  less,  and  only  50  inhabited 
houses  paying  foil  dues. 

The  same   local  chronicler  who  has  left  particulars  of  the 

*^  SupQfion  of  Durham,  in  Rolls  scries  *  IL  188.     As  lo  fu^tives,  see  Chr.  Evestrnm, 


pt  gi. 


Quia,  P^ntif.  Angl*  p.  108. 


cleirastation  of  1069 — 70,  has  gh^i  also  a  piclare  of  the  ^ege 
of  Durham  1^^  Malcc^m  Camnore  m  1091,  whkii  may  serve 
to  realize  for  us  what  a  medieval  siege  vras»  and  what  the 
Scots  marches  had  to  endure  for  intervais  durii^  several 
centuries : — 

Makoim  advancti^  dirtres  tlie  Northnnfanaas  bdote  kin,  sone  into  die 
woods  and  IuUst  others  ioto  the  city  of  Dnrlian ;  §or  there  hsre  they  af  wajfs 
a  sore  refuge.  Thttber  tbey  drirc  their  whole  flocks  and  herds  aod  carry 
iheir  furniture,  so  that  there  is  hardly  roooi  within  the  town  §or  90  grea| 
crowd.  Malcobn  amres  and  invests  the  city.  It  was  not  easy  for  oae  to 
outside^  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  could  not  be  driven  to  pasture:  the 
churchyard  was  filled  with  them,  and  the  church  itself  was  scarcely  kept 
dear  of  them.  Mixed  with  the  cattle,  a  crowd  of  women  and  children 
surrounded  the  church,  so  that  the  voices  of  the  choristers  were  drowned  by 
the  clamour  The  heat  of  summer  adds  to  the  miscri^  of  famine.  Every- 
where throughout  the  town  were  the  sounds  of  grief,  *et  plurima  mortis 
imago/  as  in  the  sack  of  Troy.  The  siege  is  raised  by  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  St  Cuihbcrt  K 

The  wasting  of  Yorkshire  by  William  and  the  five  incursions 
of  the  Scots  into  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  had  the  effect  of  reducing  a  large  part  of  the 
soil  of  England  to  a  comparatively  unproductive  state.  The 
cffaccmcnt  of  farms  (and  churches)  in  Hampshire,  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Ndw  Forest,  had  the  same  effect  in  a  minor  degree. 
The  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  forest  laws  in  the  interests  of 
the  Norman  nobles  must  have  served  also  to  remove  one  con- 
siderable source  of  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  people. 
Whether  these  things,  together  with  the  general  oppression  of 
the  poor,  contributed  much  or  little  to  what  followed,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  long  period  from  the  last  two  years  of  William 
to  the  welcomed  advent  of  Hcnr>*  li,  to  the  throne  in  1154, 
is  filled  with  a  record  of  famines,  pestilences,  and  other  national 
misfortunes  such  as  no  other  period  of  English  history  shows. 

The  first  general  famine  and  pestilence  under  Norman  rule 
was  in  the  years  10S6  and  1087,  the  last  of  the  Conqueror's  reign. 
It  h  probable  from  the  entries  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
that  the  aggravation  (for  which  we  must  always  look  in  order 
to  explain  a  historical  famine  and  pestilence)  was  due  to  two 


*  SImeijn  of  Uurhtinii  *'  On  ihc  Mifaclcs  of  Si  CuLhb<;rt/'  f^'arh^  ri.  338-40. 
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bad  harvests  in  succession.  The  year  fo86  was  '^  heavy,  toilsnmc 
and  sorrowful,"  through  faihirc  of  the  corn  and  fruit  crops  owrn{^ 
to  an  inclement  season,  and  through  murrain  of  cattle  V  Some 
form  of  sickness  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  between  that 
harvest  and  the  next.  Almost  every  other  man»  says  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  was  stricken  with  fever,  and  that  so  sharply 
that  many  died  of  it.  **  Alas !  how  miserable  and  how  rueful 
a  time  was  then !  when  the  wretched  men  lay  driven  almost  to 
death,  and  afterwards  came  the  sharp  famine  and  destroyed  them 
quite/'  It  is  probably  a  careless  gloss  upon  that,  by  a  historian 
of  the  next  generation'-,  when  he  says  that  *'a  promiscuous  fever 
destroyed  more  than  half  the  people/'  and  that  famine,  coming 
after,  destroyed  those  whom  the  fever  had  spared  I  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  this  was  one  of  those  great  periodic 
conjunctions  of  famine  and  fever  {Xip^lw  o^ov  xai  Xoifiop),  of 
which  we  shall  find  fuller  details  in  the  chronicles  of  the  twclftli, 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  England,  with  all  her  wealth  of  fruits  and  corn  in  a  good 
season,  had  no  reserve  for  the  poor  at  least,  and  sometimes 
not  even  for  the  rich,  to  get  through  two  or  more  bad  seasons 
with.  How  much  the  com  crop  in  those  days  depended  on  the 
season  is  clear  from  the  entry  in  the  chronicle  two  years  after 
(1089),  that  reaping  was  stil!  in  progress  at  Martinmas  (11 
November)  and  even  later.  Fields  cultivated  to  yield  an  average 
of  only  four  or  six  times  the  seed  were,  of  course,  more  at  the 
rtierc>'  of  the  seasons  than  the  highly  cultivated  corn-land  of  our 
own  time. 

The  next  famine  with  pestilence  in  England,  seven  years 
later^  or  in  the  seventh  year  of  William  Rufus,  introduces  us 
to  a  new  set  of  considerations.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
exactions  of  tribute  for  the  king's  wars  in  Normandy,  or  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  greed  and  that  of  his  court,  were  severely 
felt  both  by  the  church  and  the  people.    England,  says  one*,  was 


*  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.     Malmesbwry  adds  "a  mortality  of  men," 

*  Willmm  of  Mnlme5ibiiry,  G^st.  /^^^.  Eng.  ITlst.  Soc-  II,  452. 

*  Malmesbnry's  coiislnicUon  is  rci>cale<i  l»y  Henry  of  Himtiiigdon,  Rolls 
io<^,     Florence  of  Worcester  merely  says :   "  primo  febribtis*  deiinlc  fame/' 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon^  p.  131. 


-sfr  A  f^md^  ouu^  0f  famme  mmd  faiikma^  1094. 

.*^!^4'/f^M  lasA  *vcaiAe:  to  breathe:  Both  dagj-  and  laftjr.  says 
*fi/'^i/t^  w^:r^  in  ^ach  misay  Aat  they  were  weaiy  of  life. 
)>%r  «:n#*  n(t#>tf  r^tiTUuicabie  phraseology  b  that  of  WHIiam  of 
Vfvfi>vi#«^^sr/,  tfut  chief  historian  of  the  period,  who  sddom 
^ji^^y/^nKi  ff^xti  tiut  rt^jit  of  high  political  and  ecdesiastical 
;4&'A*<t  v^  *jt'^^,  f^Aict  f4  such  things  as  famine  and  pestilence. 
;/i  *:-*/*  j^h  y-*ar  of  Rofos,  he  says,  "  agricnltiire  Euled**  00 
'4^//^vt\t  ^4  fJw5  tfibixta  which  the  long  had  decreed  firom  hs 
y/i;#^://>  ;'n  >f/'<mandy.  The  fields  running  to  waste,  a  famine 
f^^v^M^/J,  *r\/J  that  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  a  mortality  so 
y/^^^itl  flMst,  thf:  ^ying  were  left  untended  and  the  dead  unburied*. 
7.^^  ;A\f^^^  i^^j^Jtt  the  lack  of  cultivation  is  a  significant  and  not 
.*^^Y^Ki\rM  ^Jit/:ffw:nt,  which  places  the  England  of  Rufus  in  the 
<t^m^  U^^t  inx  cerUin  belated  feudal  parts  of  India  within  recent 

U  -Tyi  /itlJH^/^  ^A  (Wycr^  when  the  festival  comes  round  eariy  in  May, 
As^  <«Xt^/  ^  %  n^x^ifi  ctAiecU  the  caltivators  and  tells  them  that  it  is  time  for 
*'rt*»m  ^/v  ^/.www^wvt  wf^rk.  They  »ay :  **  No !  the  assessment  was  too  heavy 
htM*  /^Af,  /^^  fc»/  UfO  mM^y  taxet  upon  us."  However,  after  mudi  higgling, 
Ar-^f  ^f^vAf  ^  mi^P^e  t</  the  more  important  men,  a  day  is  fixed  for  cultivation 
•^f  v^ie'''^*  *^  ^^  ckarin^f  and  manuring  of  the  fields  proceeds  as  before'. 
t>>*  phxi^,  f^iy^.fni  wn%  ftill  possessed  by  hundreds  of  petty  feudal  chiefe 
'yf>A^f  *h^  }A^hfMfH  rule,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  British  Agency 
»A  t/^//f,  fh^  ^%A/.Uem%  (A  tribute  by  the  Baroda  government  were  so  extreme, 
nrf^  ^'uP^f^A  )fy  %f9  violent  means^  that  cultivation  was  almost  neglected; 
fN^  Urpftt%  AhA  villa^en  twarmed  with  idlers,  who  subsisted  upon  milk  and 
^>:  iff^tn  their  f:ow*,  while  indolence  and  inactivity  affected  the  whole 
^^/ffttfttifnfy^  A  drca^lful  famine  had  "raged  with  destructive  fury**  over 
f^tf^f'At  *n/J  Kattiwar  for  more  than  one  year  about  1812-13-14,  which 
wn%  itAUfWt'Af  u(9i  \fy  a  contagious  fever,  but  by  the  true  bubo-plague. 

U  the  Kn^Iifth  historian's  language, "  agricultura  defecit,"  with 

'  AnrtiiU  (A  WJnchctitcr,  sub  anno  1096. 

•  **  Hff|Hlfm>  anno  jwoptcr  triliuta  quae  rex  in  Normannia  positus  edixerat,  agri- 
Mllf  tim  MnM  j  qua  fatiKcente  fames  e  vestigio ;  ea  quoque  invalescente  mortalitas 
hitm\tium  Mulfdccutai  ailco  crcbra  ut  decsset  morituris  cura,  mortuis  sepultura.**  Gest, 
/f/ff.  It.  ffifi,     (Jopicl  in  the  Annals  of  Margan,  Rolls  ed.  11.  506. 

■  A'/fi  AWA,  liy  A.  Kinloch  Forbes,  and  ed.  p.  543. 
«  ibiil. 

•  'HumiAft  Whytc,  "  Report  on  the  disease  which  prevailed  in  Kattywar  in  1819- 
«o/*  Tram.  Med,  Phys,  Soc,  Bombay,  i.  (1838),  p.  169.  See  also  Gilder,  ibU, 
p.  193  \  Krwlerlck  Forbes  ibid,  il.  i,  and  Thesis  on  Plague,  Edin.  1840. 
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cfercnce  to  the  tribute  exacted  by  Rufus,  have  that  fitness  which 
H  have  reason  to  expect  from  hJm, — His^den  varies  it  to  "  ita  ut 
igricultura  ccssaret  ct  fames  succederct,*' — then  the  famine  and 
Dortality  about  the  years  1094-5  were  due  to  no  less  remark' 
Ible  a  cause  than  a  refusal  to  cultivate  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be 
lupposcd  that  the  incubus  of  excessive  tribute  passed  away  with 
3ic  accession  of  Henry  I,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  repeats 
ihe  complaint  of  heavy  taxation  in  connexion  with  bad  harvests 
tnd  murrains  in  1 103,  1 105  and  mo'.  Severe  winters,  or  autumn 
bods,  with  murrains  and  scarcity,  are  recorded  also  for  the  years 
HI,  III  5»  II 16,  1 1 17,  1 124  and  1125,  the  famine  of  1125  having 
feen  attended  with  a  mortality,  and  having  been  sufficiently 
freat  and  general  to  be  mentioned  by  several  chroniclers \  In 
be  midst  of  these  years  of  scarcity  and  its  effects  upon  the 
copulation,  there  occurs  one  singular  entry  of  another  kind 
a  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1112:  "This 
^s  a  very  good  year,  and  very  abundant  in  wood  and  in  field ; 
rut  it  was  a  very  sad  and  sorrowful  one,  through  a  most  de- 
tractive pestilence^"  Under  the  year  1 130,  the  annalist  of  the 
^elsh  monastery  of  Margan,  who  is  specially  attentive  to  domes- 
ic  events,  records  a  murrain  of  cattle  all  over  England^  which 
isted  several  years  so  that  scarcely  one  township  escaped  the 
€stj  the  pigsties  becoming  suddenly  empty,  and  whole  meadows 
svept  of  their  cattle.  It  is  to  the  same  murrain  that  the  Anglo- 
axon  Chronicle  refers  under  the  year  1131:  in  towns  where 
icre  had  been  ten  or  twelve  ploughs  going  there  was  not  one 
eft,  and  the  man  who  had  200  or  300  swine  had  not  one  left ; 
Iter  that  died  the  domestic  fowls. 

These  things  happened  from  time  to  time  in  the  comparatively 
rosperous  reign  of  Henry  L  Hut  with  the  death  of  Henry  in 
135,  there  began   a   state  of  misery  and   lawlessness  lasting 

'  In  1 1  ro  the  tax  was  for  the  <lower  of  the  king^s  daughler  on  her  marriage, 
tiat  aLw  was  paralkl  with  a  fexulal  right  In  Gujerat  :  **  Wlien  a  chief  has  to  jjorticm 
flaughler,  or  h>  incur  other  similar  tiL-cessary  cxp^tiAe,  he  has  the  right  of  impfkNing 
levy  upon  the  cuUivators  In  nicet  it."  A.  Kink>ch  P'orbes,  Kds  AWS^  im\  cd.  p. 
146.      Refusal  to  plough,  /^/w/.  Htnry  L  is  stated  hy  Tearsonj  i.  441. 

'  Malmeshury,  Gtsi,  Font>^  p.  443;  H.  of  If  untingiloti ;  Annals  of  Margan  ; 
Soger  of  Howden. 

*  Also  in  the  Annak  of  Osney  :  **  Mortaiilas  maxima  hominum  in  Anghsu" 


Btimls  in  a  day  at  Peterborough^  in  tlu  epidemic  0/117$.     33 

tilled,  and  how  men  who  once  were  rich  had  to  go  begging 
their  bread,  concluding  with  the  words,  '*  And  they  said  openly 
that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept/* 

Among  the  penances  of  Henr>^  11.  after  the  murder  of  Becket» 
there  is  recorded  his  charity  in  feeding  during  a  dearth  ten  thou- 
sand persons  daily  from  the  first  of  April,  1 171,  until  the  har\^est\ 
Rut,  apart  from  a  reference  to  a  flux  among  the  troops  in  Ireland 
in  r  1 72,  from  errors  of  diet',  the  long  reign  of  Henrj^  11.  is  marked 
by  only  one  record  of  general  pestilence.     It  is  recorded  by  the 
best  contemporary'  writer,  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  it  is 
the  first  instance   in  which   the   number  of  burials   in    a  day 
(perhaps   at    Peterborough)  is   given.      In    the   year    1 175,   he 
says,  there  was  in   England  and  the  adjacent  regions  a  pesti- 
lential mortality  of  men,  such  that  on  many  days  seven  or  eight 
corpses  were  carried  out  to  be  buried.     And  immediately  upon 
that  pestilential  mortality'  there  followed  a  dire  famine*.     It  is 
to  be  obser\^ed  that  the  famine  is  explicitly  stated  to  have  come 
lifter  the  pestilence,  just  as  in  the  great  mortality  of  1087  ;  and» 
as  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  that  a  hard  winter,  with  scarcity 
or  food,  brought  a  general  sickness,  and  that  the  scarcity  had 
I  been  raised  to  famine  point  by  a  second  bad  harvest.     The  entry 
fin  the  chronicle  of  Melrose  for  1 173  may  refer  to  Scotland  only : 
a  bad  kind  of  cough,  unheard  of  before,  affected  almost  everyone 
fer  and  wide,  whereof,  "or  from  which  pest "  many  died.     This  is 
perhaps  the  only  special  reference  to  "tussis"  as  epidemic  until 
the  influenzas  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry  IL  from 
famines  and  national  distress  probably  arose  as  much  from  good 
I  government  as  from  the  clemency  of  the  seasons.  The  country 
**'as growing  rich  by  foreign  trade.  In  1 190  the  two  leading  Jews 
I  ^^  York,  Joyce  and  Benedict,  were  occupying  residences  in  the 
h<?art  of  the  town  like  royal  palaces  in  size  and  in  the  sumptuous- 
n^'^s  of  their  furniture.    The  same  historian,  William  of  Newburgh, 


*  Slow's  Survey  of  London^  Papular  cd.  (iS^cr)  p.  ri6. 
^  "  Rtccntium    esus  carnitim  ct  haiislus  aquae,  lam  insolilus  quam  incognitus, 

lie  regis  cxcrcitit  patiis  media  la!x>ranle5^  fliixu  vciitns  afllixil  in  Ifybcrnia/* 
l^lulphos  de  Dicelo,  Imagines  IlistoHar,  i.  35,0. 

*  B«iH'dict  of  Peterborough^  r.  104,  and,  in  idenlical  Icrms,  in  Roger  uf  Howdeti, 


Ihr  tt-.f  ftfifl  wraith  of  London  under  Haery  II. 


*•  / /,•/ 


!.   Ill'    l;iri{;'<i  |irotcction  of  these  envied  capctaSats, 

//'      .   /,  III;  |irotfr:tion  of  "the  poor,  the  widows  and  Ac 

*  ./!  lii.  Iilnnil  rliaritics.     That  the  king's  protectioo 

/  ^f','*  f     .»#)' '  f -s  w;r.  not  unnccded,  would  be  obvioas  if  ve 

,,   ,      #     '    if./    »  •tr;ionliriary  account  of  the  keen  trados  of 

/    ...     .,'  ./  /.  >:•.  put  liy  Kirhard  of  Devizes  into  the  moutliflf 

.    ,,  (r «    .'     'I  lif  pfoplcs  of  all  nations,  it  appears,  flodoei 

/,  .         /  1/ If  n.itiotialjty  rontributing  to  the  m<xal>  of  Ac 

,»'r,tt    /I"-,  atirl  manners.     There  was  no  righteom 

; /,r./:'/n.    no.  not  one;   there  were   more   thie\'es  ii 

,.     ..  ■    .f,  .•!!   It.iwtr',     III  the  entirely  different  accouiiti 

.    /;  .o     I*/   iin    iiithusiastic   Londoner,  the  monk 

.     /  '  '/fil/  '  pl.ijMirs"  of  London  arc  said  to  be  "the 

..  /    /  .  ...   F,;/  /,f  fool',  and  the  frcquenc>^  of  fires."    The 

^       *        ...V    /..i'i  '-n*    Imiidrcd  and  twenty-six  small  parish 

V    ''      Oi»ft/Mi  j;n;iirr  conventual  churches:  and  it 

,...    :.,.,;:  til'    //oi If Mor  r(rli^ir)us observances.     "Xeariy 

.J  .,.  .  ',;,  iM/oi..  ioi'l  niajNiates  of  England  are,  as  it  wcm 
/^  .  .  .  /:  <,i  i  ./.'  ♦!  o(  L'lii^lon  ;  liaving  there  their  own  splendid 
...  ^  1.',  ui..*\i  Wi' /  Mviii,  wlirrc  they  spend  laigely  ^ilicii 
.  .;  ,, .,...  /  '.',  ;/M  .it  '  otni'  ill  l»y  Ihc  king  or  by  their  metropolitan, 
•/»  'u..  „,.  M.,j;,i ,  I//  \\i*  II  own  piivatc  affairs'."  The  archdeacon 
of  l//..i:oh,oMli'  ^.on'  'l.M'.  l'«t<T  of  Hlois,  in  a  letter to  the  popc, 
Jr.j.'ii.'  1)1  J  J  J  ,  'Oil"  MiHif;  III*-  ixtrni  of  hls  duties  and  the  small- 
h* :-,,  of  Iji^.  .A\\»*  ii'l,  j,ov<  ^  iln-  parish  churches  in  the  city  at  one 
liiiii'li"]    iiM'l    twMil/i  an<l  the   population   at  forty  thousand^ 

^  '1  )i<-  i\M  ^lUf  I  i  i<  |ii<  ^.«  iit<-'l  :i^  a  Jrw  in  I'lsincc.  It  is  significant  that  the  massacre 
*t\  ilii  J. W-.  iit  i'X'in  »"  *"/'  »-  laiiil  hy  William  of  Ncwl)urj;h  to  have  l)een  insti- 
\K\U'\  \,y  \\ir /unii'.fi  li;»'I«rs. 

*  J<ii.iifiluj)  J>ivi^i<•Mhis.      Knjj.  Hist.  Sim  ioty's  fd.  p.  6o. 

»  nrsciijitioii  of  I/iiuloii,  prrfixcl  to  Mi/.sl(j»ht?n\  Life  of  liecket.  Reproduced 
in  Slow'*  Suntey  uf  LuudoH. 

*  Pi'tri  Jiii'^i'tisu  omHia  optm,  «l.  <  I  lies,  Kpist.  ri.i.  The  number  of  churches  may 
seem  large  for  the  jKipiiIalion;  liiil  it  shouM  l»e  kept  in  mind  that  these  city  parish 
churches  were  mere  chajHrls  or  oratories,  like  the  side-cliapels  of  a  great  church. 
In«lee<l,  at  Yarmouth,  they  were  actually  huilt  ahmg  the  sides  of  the  single  great 
jKirish  church ;  whereas,  at  Norwicli,  there  were  sixty  of  them  standing  each  in  its 
own  small  parish  area,  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  the  other  conventual  churches,  being 
the  greater  places  of  worship.     Lincoln  is  said  to  have  had  49  of  these  small  churches, 

-k  4a     An  example  of  them  remains  in  St  Feter*s  at  Cambridge. 


Stannng-  crowd  at  ATargan  mofmstery, 


le  Germans  who  came  in  the  train  of  Richard  I.  on  his  return 
England  in    1 194,  after  his   release  from   the  hands  of  the 
pcror.  were  amazed  at  the  display  of  wealth  and  finery  which 
S  Londoners  made  to  welcome  back  the  king;  if  the  emperor 
known   the   riches  of   England,  they  said,  he  would  have 
anded  a  heavier  ransom \    The  ransom,  all  the  same,  required 
nd,  or  even  a  third  levy  before  it  was  raised,  owing,  it  was 
i,  to  peculation ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  held  a  large  part 
the  soil,  appear  to  have  had  so  little  in  hand  to  pay  their 
ire  that  they  had  to  pledge  the  gold   and   silver  vessels  of 
\  altar*. 

The  year  of  Richard's  accession,  1 189,  is  given  by  the  annalist 
■  the  Welsh  monastery  of  Margan»  as  a  year  of  scv^cre  famine 
pd  of  a  mortality  of  men.  Probably  it  was  a  local  famine,  and 
Btnay  well  have  been  the  same  in  which  Gi  raid  us  Cambrcnsis 
pys  that  he  himself  saw  crowds  of  poor  people  coming  day  after 
lay  to  the  gates  of  the  monastery  of  Margan,  so  that  the  brethren 
took  counsel  and  sent  a  ship  to  Bristol  for  corn  I  The  great  and 
general  famine  with  pestilence  in  Richard  s  time  was  in  the  years 
1193,  1194,  119s,  1 196  and  1 197,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
felt  in  France,  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  over  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  England.  Of  the  pestilence  which  came  with  it 
in  England  we  have  an  exceptionally  full  account  from  the  pen 
of  William  of  Newburgh.  The  monastery  in  which  William 
wrate  his  history  was  situated  among  woods  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  under  the  Hambledon  hills  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  road 
between  York  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  ;  so  that  when  he  says 
of  this  famine  and  pestilence, ''  we  speak  what  we  do  know,  and 
testify  what  we  have  seen/'  he  may  be  taken  as  recording  the 
experience  of  a  suflPlciently  typical  region  of  niral  England. 

•  Willuun  of  Newbufgh^  p.  431. 

■  **  His  quoquc  noslris  diehus,  infjruente  famis  inedia,  et  maxima  paupenim  turba 
[nolidie  ad  januam  jticcnte.  de  commnni  patrum  ccinsilio,  ad  cnritatis  explendae 
uffidentiom,  pTOpter  bladum  in  Angliam  navis  liristolhim  missa  est."  lihfer, 
Vallnu^  Rolls  ctt.  Vt.  fiS.  The  itinerary  of  Bishop  Baldwin,  which  ihe  aythnr 
ijUqws,  W!W  in  ir88;  but  ibc  "his  quoqite  nostris  diebiis  "  clearly  refers  to  a  later 
late*  which  may  have  been  ihe  year  after,  or  may  have  been  Ihe  more  severe  famine 
if  1195-7  •>r  tif  TJO^. 
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Details  of  pestilence  in    Yorkshire,   [196. 


His  narrative  of  the  pestilence'  is  given  under  the  year  1 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  scarcity  or  famine :  Aftc 
crowds  of  poor  had  been  dying  on  all  sides  of  want^  a  most  savage 
plague  ensued,  as  if  from  air  corrupted  by  dead  bodies  of  the 
poor.  This  pestilence  showed  but  little  respect  even  for  those 
who  had  abundance  of  food  ;  and  as  to  those  who  were  in  want, 
it  put  an  end  to  their  lon^  agony  of  hunger*  The  disease  crept 
about  everywhere,  always  of  one  type,  namely  that  of  an  acute 
fever.  Day  after  day  it  seized  so  many,  and  finished  so  many 
more,  so  that  there  were  scarcely  to  be  found  any  to  give  heed 
to  the  sick  or  to  bur>^  the  dead.  The  usual  rites  of  burial  were 
omitted,  except  in  the  case  of  some  nobler  or  richer  person  ;  at 
whatever  hour  anyone  died  the  body  was  forthwith  committed  to  ■ 
the  earth,  and  in  many  places  great  trenches  were  made  if  the 
number  of  corpses  was  too  great  to  afford  time  for  bur>ang  them 
one  by  one.  And  as  so  many  were  dying  every  day,  even  those 
who  were  in  health  fell  into  low  spirits,  and  went  about  with  pale 
faces,  themselves  the  living  picture  of  death.  In  the  monasteries 
alone  was  this  pestilence  comparatively  unfelt  After  it  had 
raged  on  all  sides  for  five  or  six  months,  it  subsided  when  the 
winter  cold  came. 

Those  lean  years  were  doubtless  followed  by  seven  fat  years; 
for  it  is  not  until  1203,  the  fourth  year  of  John,  that  we  again  meet 
with  the  records  of  famine  and  pestilence.  From  various  monas- 
teries^ from  VVaverley  in  Sussex,  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucester  and 
Margan  in  Glamorgan,  we  have  the  same  testimony — ''fames 
magna  et  mortal  itas/'  "  fames  valid  a,  et  saeva  mortalitas  multitu- 
dinem  pauperum  extinguit,*'  "maxima  fames."  The  monks  of 
Waverley  had  to  leave  their  own  house  and  disperse  themselves 
through  various  monasteries.  Two  years  after,  1205,  there  came 
so  hard  a  season  that  the  winter-sown  seed  was  almost  killed  by 
frost  The  Thames  was  crossed  on  the  ice,  and  there  w^as  no 
ploughing  for  many  weeks.  An  Essex  annalist  says  there  was 
a  famine,  and  quotes  the  famine  prices:  a  quarter  of  wheat  was 
sold  for  a  pound  in  many  parts  of  England,  although  in  Henry 
IL's  time  it  was  often  as  low  as  twelve  pence ;  a  quarter  of  beans 


Ifistor,  AVr,  An^f.,  Rolls  series,  Na  81,  voL  1.  pp,  460.  4  84. 


Valiif  of  the  St  A /bans  annals,   1 234-1 323. 
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ten  shillings;  a  quarter  of  oats  forty  pence,  which  used  to  be  four 
pencel  The  annalist  at  Margan  enters  also  the  year  1210  as  a 
sickly  one  throughout  England'-, 

We  are  now  come  to  the  period  when  we  can  read  the 
succession  of  these  events  in  the  domestic  Hfe  of  the  people  from 
the  more  trustworthy  records  of  the  St  Albans  school  of  historians. 
Of  the  scarcity  and  sickness  among  the  poor  in  1334  we  have 
some  suggestive  particulars  by  Roger  of  Wendover^,  and  for  the 
series  of  famines  and  epidemics  from  1257  to  1259  we  have  a 
comparatively  full  account  by  his  famous  successor  in  the  office 
of  historiographer  to  the  abbey,  Matthew  Paris \  The  next 
St  Albans  scriptorius,  Rishanger*,  notes  the  kind  of  harvest 
ever)'  year  from  1259  to  1305,  and  for  only  one  of  those  years 
after  the  scarcity  of  1259  was  past,  namely  the  year  1294, 
docs  he  speak  of  the  people  dying  of  hunger.  His  successor^ 
John  Trokclowe*,  carries  on  the  annals  to  1323,  and  gives  us  some 
particulars,  not  without  diagnostic  value,  of  the  great  famine- 
sickness  of  1315-16,  and  of  the  succession  of  dear  years  of 
which  the  epidemic  was  an  incident  It  is  on  these  contemporary 
accounts  by  the  St  Albans  school,  together  with  the  record  for 
the  year  11 96  by  William  of  Newburgh,  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  famine- pestilences  of  England  must  be  bascd» 

With  the  harvest  of  1259  begins  the  tabulation  of  agricultural 
prices  from  farm-bailit^V  accounts,  by  IVofcssor  Thorold  Rogers, 
a  work  of  vast  labour  in  which  the  economic  history  of  the 
English  people  is  written  in  indubitable  characters,  and  by  means 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  check  the  more  general  and  often 
rhetorical  statements  of  the  contemporary  historians. 

Although  the  history  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  John  and  of 
the  earlier  years  of  Henry  IIL  is  full  of  turbulence  and  rapine, 
yet  we  hear  of  no  general  distress  among  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.     The  contemporary  authority,  Roger  of  Wendover,  has  no 

*  Ratph  of  Coggcshall,  mb  anno. 

*  **  Variis  intirmitalibus  homines  per  Aogliam  vexanlur  ct  quamplures  moriunlur/* 
Hftiih  Qf  Margan,  Rolls  seiieSt  No,  56. 

^^  Roger  of  Wcndovcr,  Fl.  HisU  Rolls  cd, 

*  Mitihew  Paris,  Chronica  Majota,  Rolls  series,  No.  57,  eel.  Luartl.  voL  V. 

*  Rbhanger  iu  Chron,  Moimst.  S.  Albania  Rolls  scries,  No.  18. 

*  Jolin  Trokglovve,  ibid. 
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entry  of  the  kind  until  1 234,  excepting  a  single  note  under  the 
year  1222,  that  wheat  rose  to  twelve  shillings  the  quarter.  We 
hear  of  king  John  and  his  following  as  plundering  the  rich 
churchmen  and  laymen  all  the  way  from  St  Albans  to  Notting- 
ham, of  William  Longsp^e,  earl  of  Salisbury,  carrying  on  the  same 
practices  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Cam- 
bridge and  Huntingdon,  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
of  the  occupation  of  towns  and  villages  in  Essex,  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  by  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  the  king-elect,  or  broken 
reed,  on  whom  the  Barons  of  Magna  Charta  thought  for  a  time 
to  lean'.  But  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  of  the  years  following 
until  1234,  is  absolutely  free  from  any  record  of  wide-spread 
distress  among  the  lower  class.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
observation  by  Philip  de  Comincs,  with  the  civil  wars  of  York^ 
and  Lancaster  in  his  mind,  a  saying  which  is  doubtless  true  of 
all  the  struggles  in  England  for  the  settlement  of  the  respective 
claims  of  king  and  aristocracy :  "  England  has  this  peculiar 
grace,"  says  the  French  statesman,  **  that  neither  the  country, 
nor  the  people,  nor  the  houses  are  wasted  or  demolished ;  but 
the  calamities  and  misfortunes  of  the  war  fall  only  upon  the 
soldiers  and  especially  the  nobility,  of  whom  they  arc  more  than 
ordinarily  jealous:  for  nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world."  That 
cannot  apply  of  course  to  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the  Scots 
and  the  Welsh  ;  for  the  northern  marches  were  often  reduced  tc»; 
desolation  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest  and  were  never  more  desolate  than  iti  the  reign  of 
Richard  U. ;  while  the  marches  of  Wales  were  subject  to  not 
less  ruthless  spoliations  until  the  concessions  to  the  Welsh 
by  Edward  L  Nor  is  the  immunity  of  the  peasantry  from  the 
troubles  of  civil  war  to  be  taken  as  absolute;  for  we  find 
under  the  year  1 264,  when  Simon  de  Montfort  was  in  the  field 
against  the  king,  an  explicit  statement  that  the  small  peasantry 
were  plyndured  even  to  the  poor  furniture  of  their  cottages.  But 
on  the  whole  we  may  take  it  that  the  paralysing  effect  of  civil 
war  seldom  reached  to  the  English  lower  classes  in  the  medieval 
period,  that  the  tenour  of  tlieir  lives  was  seldom  disturbed  except 


*  Wcndover,  li*  161,  171,  190,  105. 
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by  famine  or  plague,  and  that  kings  and  nobles  were  left  to  fight 
it  out  among  themselves. 

We  become  aware,  however,  from  the  time  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  during  the  steady  growth  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity, of  a  widening  chasm  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
within  the  ranks  of  the  commons  tlicmselves,  and  that  too,  Tiot 
only  in  the  centres  of  trade  (as  we  shall  see),  but  also  in  country 
districts.  The  claims  of  feudal  service  did  not  prevent  some 
among  the  villagers  from  adding  house  to  house,  and  field  to 
field,  thereby  marking  in  every  parish  the  interval  between  the 
thriving  and  comfortable  and  a  residuum  of  pauperes  composed 
of  the  less  capable  or  the  less  fortunate.  A  curious  story,  told 
by  Roger  of  Wendover  of  the  village  of  Abbotsley  near 
St  Neots,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  fact  which  we  might 
be  otherwise  well  assured  of  from  first  principlesV 

The  year  1234  was  the  third  of  a  succession  of  lean  years. 
So  sharp  was  the  famine  before  the  harvest  of  that  year,  that 
crowds  of  the  poor  went  to  the  fields  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
plucked  the  unripe  ears  of  corn,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands 
and  eating  the  raw  grain.  The  St  Albans  monk  is  full  of 
indignation  against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  avarice  which  reduced 
some  of  the  people  to  that  sad  necessity:  Alms  had  everywhere 
gone  out  of  fashion;  the  rich,  abounding  in  all  manner  of 
temporal  goods,  were  so  smitten  with  blind  greed  that  they 
suffered  Christian  men,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  to  die  for 
want  of  food.  Some,  indeed,  were  so  impious  as  to  say  that 
their  wealth  was  due  to  their  own  industry,  and  not  to  the 
gift  of  God.  Of  that  mind  seem  to  have  been  the  more 
prosperous  cultivators  of  the  village  of  Abbotsley  "  who  looked 
on  the  needy  with  an  eye  of  suspicion*/' 

The  following  story  is  told  of  them.  Seeing  the  poor  making  free  with 
ihcir  corn  in  the  ear,  they  assembled  in  the  parish  church  on  a  Sunday  in 
August,  and  assailed  the  parson  with  their  clamours^  demanding  that  he 
would  forthwith  pronounce  the  ban  of  the  Church  upon  those  who  helped 
themselves  to  the  ears  of  corn»  The  parson,  notwithstanding  a  well-known 
precedent  in  the  Gospels,  was  about  to  yield  to  ihcir  insistence,  when  a  man 


'  Wendover,  IIL  95 ^  98. 

■  *■  Qui  ex  avaiilia  inopiam  semper  habent  stispectain,** 


of  reltgiofi  and  (riety  rose  in  the  congrcgacioa  aad  adjured  the  priest,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  all  His  saints,  to  rdrani  from  the  sentence,  adding  that 
those  who  were  in  need  were  wekome  to  help  themselves  to  his  own  corn. 
The  others,  however,  insisted,  and  the  parson  was  just  beginning  to  ban  the 
ptl/crers,  when  a  thunderstorm  suddenly  borst,  with  hail  and  torrents  of  rain. 
VS^hen  (he  storm  had  passed,  the  peasants  went  out  to  find  their  crops 
dcftlroyed, — aU  but  that  one  simple  and  just  man  who  found  his  com 
lantcNtehed. 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the 
common  field,  or  fields,  of  the  parish  into  half-acre  strips 
separated  by  balks  of  turf,  and  the  fact  that  no  two  half-acres 
of  the  same  cultivator  lay  tc^ether,  to  realize  how  nice  must 
have  been  the  discrimination'. 

But  the  moral  of  the  story  is  obvious.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  the  teaching  and  the  sanction  of  the  Gospels,  against  the 
rooted  belief  of  the  natural  man  that  he  owes  what  he  has  to 
his  own  industry  and  thrift,  and  that  it  is  no  business  of  his 
to  part  with  his  goods  for  the  sustenance  of  a  helpless  and 
improvident  class. 

The  spirit  of  avarice,  according  to  Wendover,  permeated 
all  classes  at  this  period,  from  high  ecclesiastics  downwards, 
Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  had  his  granaries  full  of  corn 
during  the  scarcity,  some  of  it  five  years  old.  When  the 
peasants  on  his  manors  asked  to  be  supplied  from  these  stores 
in  the  summer  of  1234,  the  archbishop  instructed  his  bailiffs 
to  give  out  the  old  corn  on  condition  of  getting  new  for  it  when 
the  har\Tst  was  over.  It  need  not  be  told  at  length  how  the 
archbishop's  barns  at  Ripon  were  found  on  examination  to  be 
(nfcstcd  with  vermin,  how  the  corn  had  turned  mouldy  and 
rotten,  and  how  the  whole  of  it  had  to  be  destroyed  by  fire*. 
Of  the  same  import  are  the  raids  upon  the  barns  of  the  alien  or 
Italian  clergy  in  1228,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  and  else- 
where, and  the  ostentatious  distribution  by  the  raiders  of  doles 
to  the  poor*. 

*  Albgl'Ulca,  ot  Abliotslcy,  was  the  parish  of  which  the  famous  Grossetesle,  bishop 
of  I-incoln,  wm  reel  or  (jK-rliaps  non-residem)  down  to  iiji,  t>r  to  within  three  years 
of  the  clAtc  of  the  ftl«>vc  aiiccdulc,  Tht  existing  church  is  of  great  age,  and  may 
I1L'  actual  edifice  in  which  the  scene  was  enacted. 
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The  somewhat  parallel  course  of  public  morality  in  the 
centres  of  trade,  or,  as  Wendovcr  would  call  it,  the  prevalence 
of  avarice,  demands  a  brief  notice  for  our  purpose. 

In  every  state  of  society,  there  will  of  course  be  rich  and 
poor.  But  a  class  of  paupens  seems  to  emerge  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  life  of  England  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  period  corresponds  to  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  St  Francis  and  his  friars.  Doubtless  St  Francis 
was  inspired  by  a  true  sense  of  what  the  time  needed »  even  if  it 
be  open  to  contend  that  his  ministrations  of  charity  brought 
out,  consolidated,  and  kept  alive  a  helpless  class  who  would 
have  been  less  heard  of  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  economic  principles.  The  mission  of  the  friars  was 
not  merely  to  the  poor;  it  was  also  to  the  rich,  whether  of  the 
church  or  of  the  world,  "to  soften  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
by  the  oil  of  preaching\'*  It  was  one  of  these  interpositions, 
ever  needed  and  never  wanting,  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of 
the  human  lot,  not  by  preaching  down-right  theoretical  com- 
munism, but,  more  by  force  of  rhetoric  than  of  logic,  to  extort 
from  the  strong  some  concessions  to  the  weak,  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  bring  the 
respectable  vices  of  greed  and  sharp  practice  to  the  bar  of 
conscience. 

As  early  as  f  ig6  there  is  the  significant  incident,  in  the  city 
of  London,  of  the  rising  of  the  poorer  class  and  the  middling 
class,  headed  by  Fitzosbert  Longbeard,  himself  one  of  the 
privileged  citizens,  against  an  assessment  in  which  the  class 
represented  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  alleged  to  have 
been  very  tender  of  their  own  interests'.  Longbeard  was  hailed 
as  *'the  friend  of  the  poor,"  and,  having  lost  his  life  in  their 
cause  (whether  in  the  street  before  Bow  Church,  or  on  a  gallows 
at  Tyburn,  or  at  the  Smithficld  elms,  the  narratives  arc  not 
agreed),  he  is  celebrated  by  the  sympathetic  Matthew  Paris  as 
"the  martyr  of  the  poor*.'*     That  historian  continues,  after  the 


'  Wecidover,  III.  ,^8i. 
^  William  of  Newbui^li,  stif*  antto  i\i/y. 

*  On  the  uiher  haini  John  Slow  sterns  tu  have  actjuiretl,  from  auaic  uristaltti 
source,  an  extraordinary  prejudice  against  him. 


4^  £Jbas  tf  Jtmimc,  1^34. — Efiiamic  im  124/. 

manner  tif  lis  predecesMr  Wendafcr,  to  ^xak  of  Loodoocis  as 
un  the  one  lasaA  liie  •^jnodiocics,  pofmlaies  d  pkbci,*  and  oa 
idK:  oliKa^  Istnd  liie  "'dBritiesL"  In  1258  the  latter  dass  over- 
i%:ached  tiifimsdves :  tSiey  vac  canglit  in  actual  mlgar  pecu- 
bdion  of  Tuoaoey  raised  by  assessment  for  repairing  tbe  dty 
v'alls ;  scone  of  tibem  were  thiown  into  prison  and  only  escaped 
death  through  tibe  royal  clemency  at  the  instance  of  the  no- 
torious pluralist  John  Ifansel,  and  on  makii^  restitution  of  their 
plunder ;  but  one  of  tixm,  tihe  mayor,  never  recovered  the  blow 
to  his  resp«:ta}3alit>%  and  died  soon  after  of  grief*.  Whether  it 
meant  a  wide-spread  sporit  of  petty  firaud,  or  some  unadjusted 
diange  in  value,  tbe  yonxig  Idng  in  1228,  during  a  journey  from 
York  to  London,  took  occasion  aloi^  his  route  to  destroy  the 
^ false  measures*  of  cora,  ale  and  wine,  to  substitute  more 
ample  measures,  and  to  Jnrrrase  the  weight  of  the  loaC 

The  scarcity  or  famine  of  1234,  to  whidi  the  Abbotsley 
incident  belongs,  was  accompanied,  says  the  St  Albans  annalist, 
by  a  mortality  which  raged  cnidly  crerywhefe.  On  the  other 
hand  the  annalist  of  Tewkesbuiy  may  be  credited  when  he  says 
that,  although  the  year  was  one  of  scarcity,  com  being  at  eight 
shillings,  yet  "by  the  grace  of  God  the  poor  were  b^ter  sustained 
than  in  other  years*." 

There  was  an  epidemic  in  1247,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
it  Vk^s  due  to  famine.  Althoi^h  Higden,  quoting  from  some 
unknou*n  record,  says  that  there  was  dearth  in  Ei^and  in  that 
year,  wheat  being  at  twelve  shillings  the  quarter,  yet  he  does 
not  mention  sickness  at  all ;  and  Matthew  Paris,  wiio  was  then 
living,  b  explicit  that  the  harvest  <^  1247  was  an  abundant  one, 
and  that  the  mentality  did  not  begin  until  September  <^  that 
year.  There  does  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  sharp  famine 
in  Wales;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  bishop  <^  Norwich, 
•*alxHit  the  year  1245,"  in  a  time  <rf  great  dearth,  sold  all  his 
plate  and  distributed  it  to  the  poor'.  All  that  w^  know  of 
this  epidemic  is  the  statement  of  Matthew  Paris,  that  it  began 
in  September  and  lasted  for  three  months;  and  that  as  many 

^  Mzv^jtrw  Paris  Ckr^m.  Maj.  cd.  Loard,  v.  663,  675. 

s  Aazoit  *A  Trvkoborj  in  Ammales  Mamasticit  Rolb  series,  N(X  jd. 

•  Chr^Mua  Majcra,  iv.  647 ;  Scov,  Smrsuqr  ff  ^ 
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as  nine  or  ten  bodies  were  buried  in  one  day  in  the  single 
churchyard  of  St  Peter's  at  Saint  Albans '. 

Matthew  Taris  notes  the  quality  of  the  harvest  and  the  prices 
of  grain  every  year,  and  his  successor  Rishanger  continues 
the  practice.  The  prices  noted  appear,  from  comparison  with 
those  tabulated  by  Thorold  Rogers  fronn  actual  accounts^  to 
have  been  the  lowest  market  rates  of  the  year.  The  harvest 
of  1248  was  plentiful,  and  wheat  sold  at  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  quarter.  In  1249  and  1250  it  was  at  two  shillings, 
oats  being  at  one  shilling-  But  those  years  of  exceptional 
abundance  were  followed  at  no  long  interval  by  a  series  of  years 
of  scarcity  or  famine,  which  brought  pestilential  sickness  of  the 
severest  kind. 

The  scarcity  or  famine  in  the  years  1256-59  was  all  the 
more  acutely  felt  owing  to  the  dearth  of  money  in  the  country. 
The  burden  of  the  history  of  Matthew  Paris  before  he  comes  to 
the  famine  is  that  England  had  been  emptied  of  treasure  by  the 
exactions  of  king  and  pope.  Henry  HI.  was  under  some  not 
quite  intelligible  obligation  of  money  to  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Cornwall.  The  English  earl  was  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial 
crown,  and  had  got  so  far  towards  the  dignity  of  emperor  as  to 
have  been  made  king  of  the  Germans.  It  was  English  money 
that  went  to  pay  his  German  troops,  and  to  further  his  cause 
with  the  electoral  princes;  but  the  circulating  coin  of  England 
does  not  appear  to  have  sufficed  for  these  and  domestic  purposes 
also.  The  hart'cst  of  1256  had  been  spoiled  by  wet,  and  the 
weather  of  the  spring  of  1 257  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
AH  England  was  in  a  state  of  marsh  and  mud,  and  the  roads 
were  impassable.  Many  sowed  their  fields  over  again  ;  but  the 
autumn  proved  as  wet  as  the  rest  of  the  year,  **  Whatever  had 
been  sown  in  winter,  whatever  had  germinated  in  spring,  what- 
ever the  summer  had  brought  forward— all  was  drowned  in  the 
floods  of  autumn/'  The  want  of  coins  in  circulation  caused 
unheard-of  poverty.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  fields  lay 
until  led,  and  a  multitude  of  people  were  dead  of  famine.  At 
Christmas  wheat  rose  to  ten  shillings  a  quarter.  But  the  year 
1257  appears  to  have  had  "  lethal  fevers*'  before  the  loss  of  the 

*  Chran,  Maj\  IV.  6  s;  4. 
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The  dearth  and  sickness  in  London,   1258. 


harvest  of  that  year  could  be  felt.  Not  to  mention  other  places, 
says  the  St  Albans  historian,  there  was  at  St  Edmundsbor>'  in 
the  dog-days  so  great  a  mortality  that  more  than  two  thousand 
bodies  were  buried  in  its  spacious  cemetery*. 

The  fuU  effects  of  the  famine  were  not  felt  until  the  sprin^^ 
of  1258.  So  great  was  the  pinch  in  London  from  the  failure 
of  the  crops  and  the  want  of  money  that  fifteen  thousand*  arc 
said  to  have  died  of  famine,  and  of  a  grievous  and  wide-spread 
pestilence  that  broke  out  about  the  feast  of  the  Trinity 
(19  May). 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  (and  king  of  Germany)  who  had 
relieved  the  country  of  a  great  part  of  its  circulating  coin,  took 
the  opportunity  to  buy  up  corn  in  Germany  and  Holland  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market  Fifty  great  ships,  says 
Matthew  Paris,  arrived  in  the  Thames  laden  with  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  grain.  Not  three  English  counties  had  produced  as 
much  as  was  imported.  The  corn  was  for  such  as  could  buy  it ; 
but  the  king  interposed  with  an  edict  that,  whereas  greed  was 
to  be  discouraged,  no  one  was  to  buy  the  foreign  corn  in  order 
to  store  it  up  and  trade  in  it  Those  who  had  no  money,  we 
are  expressly  told,  died  of  hunger,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ships ;  and  even  men  of  good  position  went  about  with  faces 
pinched  by  hunger,  and  passed  sleepless  nights  sighing  for 
bread.  No  one  had  seen  such  famine  and  misery,  although 
many  would  have  remembered  corn  at  higher  prices.  The  price 
quoted  about  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  although  not  with 
special  reference  to  the  foreign  wheat,  is  nine  shillings  the 
quarter.  Elsewhere  the  price  is  said  to  have  mounted  up  to 
fifteen  shillings,  which  may  have  been  the  rate  before  the 
foreign  supply  came  in.  But  such  was  the  scarceness  of  money, 
we  are  told,  that  if  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  been 
less,  there  would   hardly  have   been   found   anyone  to  buy  it 

'  €hr.  AfaJ,  v.  660.    Other  details  occur  here  and  there  to  the  end  of  lite  chronicle. 

'  This  \i  the  number  given  by  Matthew  Paris.  It  suggests  a  larger  populatton  in 
the  capital  than  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  credit.  The  same  writer  says  that 
l>oiHion  was  so  full  of  jxioplc  when  the  parliament  was  sitting  the  year  before  (1357) 
that  the  city  coy  Id  hardly  hold  them  all  in  her  ample  bosom.  The  Annals  of 
Tewkesbury  put  the  whole  moriality  from  famine  and  fever  in  London  in  1158  at 
30,000.     Hut  the  whole  population  did  nut  j)robably  exceed  40,00a 
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Even  those  who  were  wont  to  succour  the  miserable  were  now 
reduced  to  perish  along  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  historian  has  not  given  way  to  the  temptations  of 
rhetoric,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  give  the  following 
complement  to  his  picture.  After  some  15,000  had  died  in 
London,  mostly  of  the  poorer  sort,  one  might  hear  a  crier 
making  proclamation  to  the  starving  multitude  to  go  to  a 
distribution  of  bread  by  this  or  that  nobleman,  at  such  and 
such  a  place,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  benefactor  and  the 
place  of  dole* 

In  other  passages,  which  may  be  taken  as  picturing  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  country,  the  historian  says  that  the  bodies 
of  the  star\^ed  were  found  swollen  and  livid,  lying  five  or  six 
together  in  pig-sties,  or  on  dungheaps,  or  in  the  mud  of  farm- 
yards. The  dying  were  refused  shelter  and  succour  for  fear 
of  contagion,  and  scarcely  anyone  would  go  near  the  dead  to 
bury  them.  Where  many  corpses  were  found  together,  they 
were  buried  in  capacious  trenches  in  the  churchyards* 

We  come  now  to  the  harvest  of  1258.  After  a  bleak  and 
late  spring  the  crops  had  come  forward  well  under  excessive 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  harvest  was  an  unusually  abundant, 
although  a  late  one.  Rains  set  in  before  the  corn  could  be  cut, 
and  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints  (i  November)  the  heavy  crops 
had  rotted  until  the  fields  were  like  so  many  dungheaps.  Only 
in  some  places  was  any  attempt  made  to  carry  the  harvest 
home,  and  then  it  was  so  spoiled  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.  Even  the  mouldy  grain  sold  as  high  as  sixteen 
shillings  a  quarter.  The  famishing  people  resorted  to  various 
shifts,  selling  their  cattle  and  reducing  their  households.  How 
the  country  got  through  the  winter,  we  are  not  told*  Matthew 
Paris  himself  died  early  in  1259^  and  the  annalist  who  added 
a  few  pages  to  the  Chrmtica  Majora  after  his  death,  merely 
mentions  that  the  corn,  the  oi!  and  the  wine  turned  corrupt,  and 
that  as  the  sun  entered  Cancer  a  pestilence  and  mortality  of 
men  began  unexpectedly,  in  which  many  died.  Among  others 
Fulk,  the  bishop  of  London,  died  of  pestilence  in  the  spring  of 

1259;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  places,  at  Paris 

thousand  (the  number  is  left  blank)  were  buried. 


"-^^dlS^  '^^  '^^^  ^^^^-"^e^t  rcmfnds  us  that  we  arc 

P^ris,  H:,  ^  ""^  ^'^^  comparatively  safe  fjuidancc  of  Matthe.^ 
R^'^hanJr  :r'''Ti  ^"  ^'^^  '^'^'"  ^^^  ^""^''^t  at  St  Alban, 
•2S9  in  a  L  "'"*^\'^^',  trustworthy.  He  sums  up  the  year 
'^^^orious  v^'^T  ''''*'''  ''P^^'^*^  ^^^^^^>^  *he  facts  of  the 
mr  i26n  K^'  '^^  ' ""      probably  applies  to  that  alone  ;  for  the 

Wd  mo^t  '•^"'"'''^^  ^'  *^''  ''  ^^'"^  "^^^^^  ^^^^^"-^^  "^om  cruel 
P^^tilence  InTr  •"  I  '^'*'^^  '^'^"^'  ''^""  '^^  ^^^^  before,  the 
confirm.r  ^''''/^"^*"^  ^'""^  iatolerable.  There  is,  however,  no 
by  Thr!  M  r!  ^"  ^^^  authentic  prices  of  the  year  collected 

^ire  .^M  ^^^''''*  ^^'''^''  °^  ^'^^^^  ^^  *h^  ^^-^-^'^st  of  1259 
of  I26n  "^r  ^''''"^  ^^"^  """"^  '•''  shillmg^s,  and  of  the  harvest 
p^     w  at  from  three  shfllingrs  and  sixpence  to  six  shilUngs. 

and  ^h  """^"^"^^  '^'^  y^''^^^'  corres[KDnding  to  the  Barons*  war 
^  the  war  in  Wales,  the  price  is  moderate  or  low.  the 
gures  of  extant  bailiffs'  accounts  ag^reeinsi^  on  the  whole 
With  Rfshanger's  summary  statements  about  the  respective 
nar\'ests\  The  years  from  1271  to  1273  were  dear  years,  and 
for  the  first  of  the  series  we   find   a  doubtful  record  by  the 

The  yenr  [174  was  the  l>eginmng  of  so  cxcepiional  a  niurrain  of  sheep  that  it 

Iffl^  incnlmn  here,  althoiigh  murrains  do  not   come  within   the   scope  of  the 

Wt*     It  ts  recorded  hy  more  than  one  cotitt-miwrary.      Rlshanger  {p.  84)  says: 

'*  In  ihat  year  a  disastrous  plagiie  of  sheep  sei/4?d  upon  En|;land*so  that  the  sheep-folds 

were  everywhere  emptied  through  the  spreading  of  it.     It  lasted  for  twenty-eight 

years  following*  so  that  no  farm  of  the  whole  kingdrim  was  without  the  infliction  of  that 

misery.     Many  attributctl  tlie  cause  of  this  di^^ease,  which  the  inhabitants  had  not 

|>ccn  acquainlc^l  with  l>efore,  to  a  certain   rich  man  of  the  Frankish  nation,  who 

eltletl  in  Northumberland,  having  brought  with  Iiini  a  certain  sheep  of  Spanish  breeds 

he  siie  of  a  small  two  year  old  ox,  which  was  ailing  and  contaminated  all  the  flocks 

of  England  by  handing  on  its  di.scaHC  to  them/'      Under  the  year  following,  1175,  he 

Dters  it  again,  using  the  term  "scabies.'*     Thorold  Rogers  {Hist.  &f  Affric.  and 

Hica^  K  5O  has  found  **  scab  '*  of  sheep  often  mcntionefl  in  the  hailiffs'  accounts  from 

&bout  1188 ;  it  i-s  assumetl  to  have  l>ecome  |K'rmanent  from  the  item  of  tar  occurring 

regularly  in  ihe  accounts ;   I  Hit  tar  was  used  ordinarily  for  marking*     It  may  have 

^^en  8h€ep-pox,   which  Fiirherliert,   in  Ids  Bmk  of  HinfHimhy  (edition  of  1598), 

^HeieTll»es  under  the  name  of  **  the  Poxet"  giving  a  clenr  account  of  the  way  to 

deal    with    it    by    isolation.      For    murrains    in    general,    the   reader  may   consult 

Fleming's  Animal  P/agties,  1  vols.    1871  — 1884,  a  work  which    is  moslly  compiled 

vith  meagre  acknowledgment  for  *♦  liibHography  *'  only)  from  the  tndy  Icamcd  w^ork 

r  Hcu singer,  Reihtrcha  de  Paihohgit  Cam/Hire^  Cahsel,  1S44.     Fleming  has  used 

nly  the  **pii*cs  justificative^/'  and  has  not  carried  the  history  beyond  the  point 

If  ft  It,  .-^ 
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Yorkshire  continuator  of  William  of  Newburp^h  that  there  was 
a  great  famine  and  pestilence  in  England  and  Ireland*.*'  The 
harvest  of  128S  was  so  abundant  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
bailiffs*  accounts  is  mostly  about  two  shillings,  ranging  from 
sixteen  pence  to  four  and  cightpence.  Rishangers  prices  for 
the  year  are  sufficiently  near  the  mark:  in  some  places  wheat 
Id  at  twenty  pence  the  quarter,  in  others  at  sixteen  pence, 
and  in  others  at  twelve  pence.  From  that  extremely  low  point. 
a  rise  begins  which  culminates  in  1294.  The  chronicler's  state- 
ment for  1289,  that  in  London  the  bushel  of  wheat  rose  from 
threepence  to  two  shillings,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  bailiffs' 
accounts,  which  show  a  range  of  from  two  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  to  six  shillings  the  quarter.  But  these  accounts  confirm 
the  statement  that  the  years  following  were  dear  years,  and 
that  1294  was  a  year  of  famine  prices,  wheat  hav'^ing  touched 
fourteen  shillings  at  Cambridge,  in  July.  Rishangers  two  notes 
are  that  the  poor  perished  of  hunger,  and  that  the  poor  died  of 
hunger  on  all  sides,  afflicted  with  a  looseness  (lienteriaY.  The 
two  years  following  are  also  given  as  hard  for  the  poor,  but 
not  as  years  of  famine  or  sickness ;  the  country  was  at  the 
same  time  heavily  taxed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  which 
Edward  I.  was  waging  against  the  Scots.  Ordinary  prosperity 
attends  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  until  the  end  of  Rishanger*s 
chronicle  in  1505;  and  from  the  beginning  of  Trokelowe's  in 
1307,  the  year  of  Edward  II>'s  accession,  there  is  nothing  for 
our  purpose  until  we  come  to  the  great  famine  of  131 S^ 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  prices  were  high  in  every  year  from 
1309  until  that  famine,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  harvest 
of   131 K      At    the   meeting   of  Parliament   in    London   before 

*  Continuation  of  Wm.  of  Ncwhiirgh,  Rolls  series  No.  83*  voL  11.  p.  i,(io  i 
**  Facta  est  ma^a  fames  per  iiniverswim  Aiigliam  ct  maxime  parlihiis  occiJcn  tali  bus. 
In  Ifibcmta  vero  tres  pestcs  invaliiemnt^  sc.  mortalitas,  fames  etglatlius:  jjit  ^crraim 
^fnortalctn  praevalentilms  Ilybernicis  el  Angiitis  .snccuml>cmibus.      Qui  vero  glndiuin 

famem   evadere  potucnintt  pcstc   mortalilaiis  praevenli  sunt,  itni  mt  vivi  mortiiis 
peUemlib  vix  siiRicerc  valcrent/* 
'  See  also  the  continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  Florence   of   Worcester,  Bohn's 
rries,  p.  405' 

*  Rishangcr\  annalst  1159-1305,  antl  Trokelowe*s,  1507- t3i3,  are  printed  in  the 
Iv^lumes  of  Chrtmica  Afonast.  S,  A/l>am\  No.  18  of  the  Rolls  scries. 


Easter  in  1315,  the  dearth  was  a  subject  of  deliberation,  and 
King's  writ  was  issued  attempting  to  fix  the  prices  at  which 
fat  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  geese,  fowls,  capons,  chickens, 
pigeons  and  eggs  should  be  sold  on  demand,  subject  to  con- 
fiscation if  the  sale  were  refused.  The  statute  was  ineffective 
(it  was  repealed  the  year  after),  and  provisions  became  dearer 
than  ever  The  quarter  of  wheat,  beans  and  peas  sold  for 
twenty  shillings,  of  oats  for  ten  shillings,  and  of  salt  for  thirty- 
five.  When  the  king  stopped  at  St  Albans  at  the  feast  of  St 
Lawrence^  says  Trokclowe,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  buy  bread 
for  the  use  of  his  household.  The  scarcity  was  most  felt  from 
the  month  of  May  until  the  harv^est.  With  the  new  crop,  ruined 
as  it  was  by  rains  and  flood s«  the  scarcity  lessened  somewhat 
but  not  before  many  had  felt  the  pinch  of  hunger,  and  others 
were  seen  (as  the  St  Albans  annalist  says  he  saw  them)  lying 
squalid  and  dead  in  the  villages  and  by  the  road-sides.  At 
Midsummer,  1316,  wheat  rose  to  thirty  shillings,  and  after  that 
as  high  as  forty  shillings  (the  highest  price  found  by  Thorold 
Rogers  is  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  at  Leatherhead  in 
July).  The  various  forms  of  famine-sickness  are  mentioned:— 
dysenter}^  from  corrupt  food,  affecting  nearly  everyone,  an  acute 
fever  which  killed  many,  or  a  putrid  sore  throat  (pest is  guttu* 
rnosa).  To  show  the  extremities  to  which  England  was  reduced, 
Trokelowe  specially  inserts  the  following :  Ordinary  flesh  was 
not  to  be  had,  but  horse-flesh  was  eaten,  fat  dogs  were  stolen  to 
eat,  and  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  in  many  places  both  men 
and  women  secretly  ate  the  flesh  of  their  own  children,  or  of 
the  children  of  others.  But  the  detail  which  Trokelowe  justly 
thinks  posterity  will  be  most  horrified  to  read,  is  that  prisoners 
in  gaols  set  upon  the  thieves  newly  brought  in  and  devoured 
them  alive. 

It  is  probably  the  same  famine  and  pestilence  that  we  find 
worked  into  the  metrical  romance  of  Robert  of  Brunne  (1  338)^ 
under  the  guise  of  the  plague  *  in  Cadwaladre  s  time/  that  is, 
the  pestilence  recorded  by  Beda  for  the  year  664,  The  Lincoln- 
shire romancist  must  have  seen  the  famine  and  pestilence  of 
r3rS-^^»  ^^^  '^^  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  probably  he 
transferred  his  own  experiences  of  famine  and  pestilence  to  the 
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leraote  episode  of  the  seventh  century,  to  which  he  devotes 
thirty-efght  lines  of  his  romance.  In  Cadwaladre's  time  the 
com  fails  and  there  is  great  hunger.  A  man  may  go  for  three 
days  before  he  can  buy  any  food  in  burgh,  or  in  city,  or  in 
upland ;  he  may  indeed  catch  wild  creatures,  or  fishes,  or  gather 
leaves  and  roots.  Worse  still,  a  plague  comes,  from  rotten  air 
SUid  wicked  winds,  so  that  hale  men  fall  down  suddenly  and 
die;  gentle  and  bondmen  all  go,  hardly  any  arc  left  to  till  the 
and,  the  living  cannot  bury  the  dead,  those  \rho  try  fall  dead 
jn  the  grave.  Men  leave  house  and  land,  and  few  arc  left  in  the 
country'.  Eleven  )'ears  docs  Jiritain  lie  waste  with  but  few  fo!k 
to  till  the  land  \ 

After  the  famine  of  1315-16,  the  third  and  last  of  the  great 
Wd,  one  may  say,  disgraceful  famines  which  gave  rise  to  the 
word  **  Anglorum  fames,"  prices  continued  at  their  ordinary 
fcvel  for  several  years.  But  from  1320  to  1323  they  again  came 
to  a  height.  To  that  period  probably  belongs  a  mortality  which 
*  entered,  in  a  chronicle  of  the  next  century*,  under  the  year 
32S»  On  the  contemporary  authority  of  Higden  we  know  that, 
h  1322,  the  king  went  to  Scotland  about  the  feast  of  St  Peter 
W  Vincula,  *'  and  though  he  met  not  with  resistance,  lost  many 
itf  his  own  by  famine  and  disease/'  After  that  period  of  scarcity 
Conies  a  long  succession  of  cheap  years,  covering  the  interval  to 
he  next  great  event  in  the  annals  of  pestilence  that  concerns 
f,  the  arrival  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  autumn  of  1348. 
Vith  that  great  event  the  history  of  English  epidemics  enters 
fpon  a  new  chapter  There  were»  of  course,  years  of  dearth 
nd  scarcity  in  the  centuries  following,  but  there  were  no  great 
mine-pestilences  like  those  of  1196,  1258  and  1315. 

The  period  of  the  great  famines  ought  not  to  be  left  without 
pother  reference  to  the  widening  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
oor,  and  the  keenness  of  traders  which  led  them  sometimes 
incur  the  restraints  of  government  and  the  punishments  of 
isticc. 

On  26  March,    1269,  was  issued    one   of  those   ordinances 
;atnst  forestalling,  of  which  many  more  followed   for  several 

^  Fiimivsiirs  ed.  Rolls  series,  Na  87,  voL  11.  569,  573, 

*  Chronicle  of  William  Gregory,  Camden  Society,  eel.  Gainlner,  1876. 
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centuries :  no  citizen  to  go  outside  the  city  of  London,  either 
by  road  or  river,  to  meet  victuals  conning  to  market  In  the 
7th  year  of  Edward  I.,  clipping  or  debasing  the  coinage  was 
carried  on  so  systematically  that  nearly  three  hundred  persons, 
mostly  of  the  Hebrew  race,  were  drawn  and  hanged  for  it  In 
the  nth  year  of  Edward  I.  (1283)  a  statute  had  been  directed 
against  cheating  by  bakers  and  millers.  Meanwhile  the  nobility 
retaliated  by  plundering  the  traders  and  merchants  at  Boston 
fair,  and  the  king  settled  the  account  with  these  marauding 
nobles  by  hanging  them.  A  statute  of  13 16,  the  second  year  of 
the  famine,  to  fix  the  price  of  ale,  has  an  interest  on  account 
of  its  motive — *'ne  frumentum  uUerius  per  potum  consumeretur." 
The  proportion  of  the  corn  of  the  country  turned  into  malt» 
or  the  amount  diverted  from  bread  to  beer,  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  tliat  in  London,  for  which  the  beer  ordinance  was 
first  made,  there  were  in  1309,  brewhouses  to  the  number  of 
1334,  and  taverns  to  the  number  of  354**  In  the  very  year  of 
great  famine,  1316,  an  ordinance  was  issued  (in  French,  dated 
from  King's  Langley)  against  extravagant  housekeeping*.  In 
the  year  of  great  scarcity  and  mortality,  1323,  there  was  such  a 
crowd  for  a  funeral  dole  at  Black  friars  (for  the  soul  of  Henry 
Flngret)  that  fifty-five  persons*  children  and  adults,  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  scramble".  At  the  same  time  the  prior  of  Christ 
Churchy  Canterbury,  was  sitting  down  to  dinners  of  seventeen 
dishes,  the  cellarer  had  thirty-eight  servants  under  him,  the 
chamberlain  and  sacrist  had  large  numbers  of  people  employed 
as  tailors,  furriers,  launderers  and  the  like,  and  the  ser\'ants  and 
equipages  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  brethren  were  numerous 
and  splendid*.  The  monasteries,  on  which  the  relief  of  the 
poor  mostly  depended,  have  been  thus  characterized  : 

**From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  until   the   Reformation,'-   says 
Bishop  Sttibbs,  *'from  the  days  of  Hubert  Walter  to  tliosr  of  Wolsey,  the 
monasteries  remained  magnificent  hostelries  :  their  churches  were  splendid  j 
chapels  for  noble  patrons  \  their  inhabitants  were  bachelor  countr}"^  gentlemen, 
more  polished  and  charitable,  but  little  more  learned  or  more  pure  in  hfe 

*  Annaks  iMndonienus^  Rolls  series,  No.  jfi,  cd,  Slubbs.     Introduclion,  p.  Ixxvi,  (j 
'  thiH.  {ArtnaUs  Paulini)^  p.  738, 
'  Ibid.  p.  304 » 

*  Epitti-4iU  Cantumitnsa^  Rolls  series,  No.  38,  ir.   Introcliiclionby  Stuhbs,  p. 
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their  lay  neighbours ;  their  estates  were  well  managed,  and  enjoyed 
^t  advantages  and  exemptions  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  an  element  of  peace  in 
ition  that  delighted  in  war.  But,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  there  was 
|iing  in  the  system  that  did  spiritnal  service  I'' 

[There  is  little  to  be  said,  at  this  period,  of  the  profession 
St  directly  concerned  with  sickness,  epidemic  or  other,  namely 
medical,  W^e  become  aware  of  its  existence  on  rare 
sions;  as  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  William  the 
[iqueror  at  Rouen  on  9  September,  10S7,  of  the  illness  and 
^th  of  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  13  July,  1205, 
3ne  of  his  manors  on  a  journey  to  Rochester ^  or  in  the 
cnce  by  William  of  Newburgh,  to  the  noted  Jewish 
^sician  of  King's  Lynn,  whose  honourable  repute  among 
citizens  for  skill  and  modesty  did  not  save  him  from  the 
rderous  fanaticism  against  his  race  in  1190'',  or  in  occasional 
Iters  of  the  time*.  There  were  doubtless  benevolent  men 
>ng  the  practitioners  of  medicine,  then  as  now ;  but  the 
^fession  has  never  been  one  in  which  individuals  could  rise 
spicuously  above  the  level  of  their  age,  and  the  moral 
idard  of  those  centuries  was  a  poor  one.  It  is  not  surprising, 
^n,  that  John  of  Salisbury,  indulging  a  taste  for  epigram, 
Duld  have  characterized  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the 
velfth  century  as  follows:  "They  have  only  two  maxims  which 
they  never  violate, '  Never  mind  the  poor ;  never  refuse  money 
From  the  rich'V* 

H  The  one  English  physician  whose  writings  have  come  down 
ft  us  from  the  period  that  we  arc  still  engaged  with,  is  John 
B  Gaddesden.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
Practising  at  the  time  of  the  famine  and  pestilence  of  13 15-16; 
3ut  it  is  not  from  his  bulky  treatise  on  medicine  that  we  learn 
jhe  nosological  types  of  the  epidemic  maladies  of  those  years. 
Bfne    account    of    his    Rosa   Anglica   will    be    found    in    the 

'  Epist0hie  CaniifunenseSt  Rolls  series,  No.  38,  n.    Introduction  hy  Stubbs,  p.  cxix. 
i*  Ralph  of  CoggesliaU,  Rolls  scries,  No.  (S6»  p.  156. 

P*  Jle  tnighl  have  been,  anil  probably  was,  the  prototype  of  the  physician  Nftthan 
Isjucl,  in  the  35th  Chapter  of  Ivatt/ttw, 

Adam  tic  Marisco  to  Grosselesic,  A/im.  Fmncisc.  ecL  Urcwer*  I.  1 1 3. 
I  have  not  succeedetl  in  finding  this  in  the  :iulhor*s  writings,  and  quote  it  at  second 
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chapter  on  Smallpox ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  he  was 
a  verbalist  compiler  from  other  books,  themselves  not  altogether 
original,  and  that,  according  to  Dr  Freind,  he  displays  no  great 
knowledge  of  his  profession. 

It  is  nothing  strange,  therefore,  that  Gaddcsdcn  throws  no 
light  upon  the  famine-pestilences  of  England,  such  as  those  of 
131 5-16,  which  he  lived  through.  Dy^sentery  and  lienter>%  he 
treats  of  almost  in  the  very  words  of  Gilbertus  AngHcus ;  but 
those  maladies  might  have  been  among  the  dw^ellcrs  m  another 
planet,  so  far  as  native  experience  comes  in.  He  reproduces 
whole  chapters  from  his  predecessors,  on  synochns  and  synocha, 
without  a  hint  that  England  ever  witnessed  such  scenes  of 
hunger-typhus  as  the  St  Albans  chroniclers  have  recorded  for 
us  from  their  own  observation.  The  reference  by  Trokclowe  to 
the  prevalence  of  pestis  guttHruasa  in  1 3 16,  is  one  that  a  medical 
writer  of  the  time  might  well  have  amplified  ;  but  Gaddesden 
missed  the  opportunity  of  perhaps  anticipating  FothergilTs  de- 
scription of  putrid  sore-throat  by  more  than  four  hundred  years. 


Epidemics  of  St  Anthony's  Fire,  or  Ergotism. 

One  form  of  epidemic  malady,  intimately  connected  with 
bad  harvests  and  a  poor  state  of  agriculture,  namely  Ergotism, 
from  the  mixture  of  poisoned  grains  in  the  r>^e  or  other  corn,  is 
conspicuously  missed  from  English  records  of  the  medieval 
period,  although  it  plays  a  great  part  in  the  histor>'  of  French 
epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  under  such  names  as  igfiis  saccr, 
ignis  S.  Antonii,  or  ignis  infernaiis.  According  to  the  pro- 
verbial saying  already  quoted,  France  was  as  notorious  for  igfns 
as  England  for  famine,  and  Normandy  for  lepra:  ''Tres  plagac 
tribus  regionibus  appropriari  solcnt,  Anglorum  fames,  Gallorum 
ignis,  Normanoorum  lepra*."  The  malady  was  of  a  nature  to 
attract  notice  and  excite  pity;  it  is  entered  by  chroniclers,  and 
is  a  frequent  topic  in  French  legends  of  the  Saints,  Its  occur- 
rence in  epidemic  form  can  be  traced  in  France,  with  a  degree 
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*  Quolcil,  wilhout  date,  by  Marchand,  I-Ltmie  hhioritfue  ct  nosographiquf  xitr 
Ttfs  /pitUmks  ei  endhnm  du  mpytn  Sp'.     Hark,  1F75. 
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of  probability,  as  far  back  as  857  (perhaps  to  590);  six  great 
outbreaks  are  recorded  in  the  tenth  century,  seven  in  the 
eleventh,  ten  in  the  twelfth,  and  three  in  the  thirteenth,  the 
medieval  series  ending  with  one  in  the  year  1373.  The 
estimates  of  mortality  in  the  several  epidemics  of  ergotism 
over  a  larger  or  smaHer  area  of  France,  range  as  high  as  40,000, 
^apd  14,000,  which  numbers  may  be  taken  to  be  the  roughest  of 
iesses;  but  in  later  times  upwards  of  500  deaths  from  ergotism 
have  been  accurately  counted  in  a  single  outbreak  within  a 
limited  district  The  epidemics  have  been  observed  in  par- 
ticular  seasons,  sometimes  twenty  years  or  more  elapsing  with- 
out the  disease  being  seen ;  they  have  occurred  also  in  particular 
provinces — in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  in  Lorraine,  and,  since  the 
close  of  the  medieval  period,  especially  in  the  Solognc.  The 
disease  has  usually  been  traced  to  a  spoiled  rye  crop  ;  but  there 
is  undoubted  evidence  from  the  more  recent  period  that  a 
poison  with  corresponding  effects  can  be  produced  in  some  other 
cereals,  even  in  wheat  itself 

In  a  field  of  rye,  especially  after  a  wet  sowing  or  a  wet 
season  of  growth,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  heads  bear  long 
brown  or  purple  corns,  one  or  more  upon  a  head,  projecting 
in  the  shape  of  a  cock  s  spur,  whence  the  French  name  of  ergot 
The  spur  appears  to  be,  and  probably  is,  an  overgrown  grain  of 
rye  \  it  is  grooved  like  a  rj^e-corn,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
corn  between  the  two  chaff-coverings,  and  contains  an  abundant 
whitish  meal.  Microscopic  research  has  detected  in  or  upon 
the  spurred  rye  the  filaments  of  a  minute  parasitic  mould  ;  so 
that  it  is  to  the  invasion  by  a  parasite  that  we  may  trace  the 
enormous  overgrowth  of  one  or  more  grains  on  an  ear,  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  ferment-action  of  the  fungus  that  we  should 
ascribe  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  meal.  The  proportion 
of  all  the  stalks  in  a  field  so  affected  will  \viry  considerably,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  of  grains  on  each  affected  head  of  corn\ 
Rye  affected  with  ergot  is  apt  to  be  a  poor  crop  at  any  rate  ; 
one  or  more  spurred  corns  on  a  head  tend  to  keep  the  rest 
of  the  grains  small  or  unfilled  ;    and  if  there  be  many  stalks 

'    I    give    UiLs  account  uf  the    ubviQU>t  cliaraclers  of  spurrcxl  rye  frtirm  a  rccetiL 
otiscrvalion  of  a  growing  crop  of  iU 
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in  the  field  so  affected,  the  spurred  grain  will  bulk  considerably  ' 
in  the  whole  yield.     When  the  diseased  g^rains  are  ground  to 

meal  along  with  the  healthy  grains,  the  meal  and  the  bread  will 
contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  poison  of  ergot ;  and 
if  rye-bread  were  the  staple  food,  there  would  be  a  great  risk,  ■ 
after  an  unusually  bad  harvest,  of  an  outbreak  of  the  remarkable 
constitutional  cflTects  of  ergotism.  Rye-bread  with  much  ergot 
in  it  may  be  rather  blacker  than  usual ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  no 
peculiar  taste.  M 

It  is  almost  exclusively  among  tlic  peasantry  that  symptoms  ■ 
of  ergotism  have  been  seen,  and  among  children  particularly 
The  attack  usually  began  with  intense  pains  in  the  legs  or  feet,  I 
causing  the  victims  to  writhe  and  scream.  A  fire  seemed  to  " 
burn  between  the  flesh  and  the  bones,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  even 
in  the  bowels^  the  surface  of  the  body  being  all  the  while  cold 
as  ice.  Sometimes  the  skin  of  affected  limbs  became  livid 
or  black  ;  now  and  then  large  blebs  or  blisters  arose  upon  it,  as 
in  bad  kinds  of  erysipelas.  Gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the 
extremities  followed  ;  a  foot  or  a  hand  fell  off,  or  the  flesh  of  a 
whole  limb  was  destroyed  down  to  the  bones,  by  a  process 
which  began  in  the  deeper  textures.  The  spontaneous  sepa- 
ration of  a  gangrenous  hand  or  foot  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
sign  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  Such  w^as  the  ignis  sacer^ 
or  ignis  S.  Antonii  which  figures  prominently,  I  am  told,  in 
the  French  legends  of  the  Saints,  and  of  which  epidemics  are 
recorded  in  the  French  medieval  chronicles.  Corresponding 
effects  of  ergotism  may  or  may  not  have  occurred  during  the 
medieval  period  in  other  countries  of  Europe  where  rye  was 
grown. 

The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  when  we  do  begin  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  obtain  evidence  of 
agrarian  epidemics  in  Germany,  Sweden  and  Russia,  which 
have  eventually  come  to  be  identified,  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  knowledge,  with  ergotism,  the  type  of  the  disease  is 
different,  not  perhaps  fundamentally  or  in  the  ultimate  patho- 
logical analysis,  but  at  all  events  different  as  being  a  functional 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  instead  of  a  disorder,  on  nervous 
'■•^es,  affecting  the  nutrition   of  parts  and  their  structural   in- 
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tegrity.  This  newer  fornn,  distinctive  of  Germany  and  north- 
eastern Europe,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Knebelkrankhcit, 
from  the  creeping  or  itching  sensations  in  the  limbs  at  the 
beginning  of  it ;  these  heightened  sensibilities  often  amounted 
to  acute  pain,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  gangrenous  form  also  ; 
but  the  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves,  instead  of  leading  to 
a  breakdown  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  and  to  gangrene,  was 
followed  by  disorder  of  the  motor  nerves, — by  spasms  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  feet  and  legs,  very  often  passing  into  con- 
tractures of  ^he  joints  which  no  force  could  unbend,  and  in  some 
cases  passing  into  periodic  convulsive  fits  of  the  whole  body  like 
epilepsy,  whence  the  name  of  convulsive  crgotisml. 

Side  by  side  with  these  German,  Swedish  and  Russian 
outbreaks  of  convulsive  ergotism,  or  Kricbelkrankheit  (called 
by  Linnaeus  m  Sweden  by  the  Latin  name  raphania),  there  had 
been  a  renewal  or  continuance  of  the  medieval  epidemics  in 
France,  notably  in  the  Sologne ;  but  the  French  ergotism  has 
retained  its  old  type  of  ipiis  or  gangrene.  It  w^as  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  learned  world  became  clear  as  to  the 
connexion  between  either  of  those  forms  of  disease  among  the 
peasantry  and  a  damaged  rye-crop,  although  the  country  people 
themselves,  and  the  observant  medical  practitioners  of  the 
affected  districts,  had  put  this  and  that  together  long  before. 
Thus,  as  late  as  1672-75,  there  were  communications  made  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine*  by  observers  in  the  Solognc 
and  especially  around  Montargis,  in  which  ergot  of  rye  is  clearly 
described,  as  well  as  the  associated  symptoms  of  gangrenous 
disease  in  the  peasantry  ;  but  the  connexion  between  the  two 
was  still  regarded  as  open  to  doubt,  and  as  a  question  that 
could  only  be  settled  by  experiment;  while  there  is  not  a  hint 
given  that  these  modern  outbreaks  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  notorious  medieval  ignis  sneer.  According  to  Haser,  it  was 
not  until  the  French  essay  of  Read  (Strasbourg,  1771)  that  the 

*  One  of  the  greatest  epidiemics  was  in  VVcstphaJia  and  iJic  Cologne  diittrict  in 
1596  and  1597*  II  fell  lo  be  dcscrihed  by  Iwo  learned  writers,  Scnnerl  and  Iluisl,  of 
^]ui«^  accuunts  a  vuminary  is  given  by  Short,  Air^  weather y  sivsotts^  itk.  1.  175-185. 

^  TraiLslai*:tJ  into  the  Phitmophkal  Trumacti&m,  No.  fjo,  vol.  xn,  p.  758 
(14  Dec*    1676)  from  the  Jaur^ml  dts  SfuvoHi* 


$6        Ergotism  of  France,  and  of  North-eastern  Europe. 

identity  of  the  old  ignis  with  the  modem  gangrenous  ergotism 
was  pointed  out 

The  result  of  the  modern  study  of  outbreaks  of  ergotism, 
mcluding  the  minute  record  of  individual  cases,  has  been  to 
show  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  hne  between  the  gangrenous 
and  convulsive  forms,  that  the  French  epidemics,  although  on 
the  whole  marked  by  the  phenomena  of  gangrene,  have  not  been 
wanting  in  functional  nervous  symptoms,  and  that  the  German 
or  northern  outbreaks  have  often  been  of  a  mixed  type.  Thus, 
in  the  French  accounts  of  1676,  *' malign  fevers  accompanied 
with  drowsiness  and  raving,"  are  mentioned  along  with  ''the 
gangrene  in  the  arms  but  mostly  in  the  legs,  which  ordinarily 
are  corrupted  first.'* 

Again,  the  observations  of  Tk  O.  Heusinger'  on  an  outbreak 
near  Marburg  in  1855-56,  led  him  decidedly  to  conclude  for 
the  essential  sameness  of  ignis  and  Krlebclkrankheit,  and  for  the 
existence  of  a  middle  type,  although  undoubtedly  the  sensory 
and  motor  disorders,  including  hyperaesthesia,  pain  and  anaes- 
thesia on  the  one  hand,  and  contractures  of  the  joints,  choreic 
movements  and  convulsions  on  the  other,  were  more  distinctive 
of  the  epidemics  of  ergotism  on  German  or  northern  European 
soil. 

Thus  far  the  foreign  experience  of  ergotism,  both  medieval 
and  modern,  and  of  its  several  types.  We  shall  now  be  in  a 
position  to  examine  the  English  records  for  indications  of  the 
same  effects  of  damaged  grain. 

In  the  English  medieval  chronicles  an  occasional  reference 
may  be  found  to  ignis  or  wild  fire-  The  reference  to  wild  fire  in 
Derbyshire  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  1049, 
probably  means  some  meteorological  phenomenon,  elsewhere 
called  ignis  sj'/vaticns:  *'Eac  "p  witde  fyr  on  Deorbyscire  micel 
yfel  dyde*/'  Whatever  the  ignis  syivaiictts  or  ignis  turvns  was, 
which  destroyed  liouses  as  well  as  crops,  there  appears  to  be  no 


*  StHiiicn  fiber  dt'H  Ergoihmtis^  Mnrburg,  1856. 

'  Simeon  of  Durham  and  Roger  of  Ilowden  have  lite  following,  utidcr  the  year 
joj|8:  **  Mortalita.s  hominum  eL  animalium  iuullai>  uccupavil  Anglinc  pruvincias,  el 
ignts  .lercus,  vulgo  tlictus  sylvaticus,  in  Dcorhcnsi  pruvincia  el  quibusclam  aliis 
provittciis,  villas  tH  segeles  multas  ustulavit/' 
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warrant  for  the  conclusion  of  C.  K  Heusinger  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  ignis  sacer  of  the  French  peasantry'.  An  undoubted 
reference  to  ignis  infernalis  as  a  human  malady  occurs  in  the 
Topography  of  Ireland  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis :  a  certain 
archer  who  had  ravished  a  woman  at  St  Fechin's  mill  at  Fore 
was  overtaken  by  swift  vengeance,  **igne  infernali  in  membro 
percussus,  usque  in  ipsum  corpus  statim  exarsit,  ct  nocte  eadcm 
exspiravit"  Taking  the  incident  as  legendary,  and  the  diagnosis 
as  valueless,  wc  may  still  conclude  that  the  name,  at  least,  of 
ignis  infernalis  was  familiar  to  English  writers.  But  in  all  the 
accounts  of  English  famines  and  wide-spread  sicknesses  in  the 
medieval  period  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  nearest 
contemporary  authorities,  I  have  found  no  mention  of  any 
disease  that  might  correspond  to  ergotism*. 

The  first  undoubted  instance  of  ei^otism  in  England  belongs 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  On  or  about  the  loth  of  January, 
1762,  a  peasant's  family  (father,  mother,  and  six  children)  of 
Wattisham  in  Suffolk,  were  attacked  almost  simultaneously  with 

*  **  Je  crois  qu'ils  out  vouJu  indicjuiir  Dgnis  saccr  ou  de  St  Anioinc,  qui  dans  ccs 
ann(*4^  ct  surtout  1044  sevii  en  France/'  Ktch^rckfS  de  Patkifiogk  Compar^^  vol.  U» 
p.  cxlviii, 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Short,  in  his  Gimral  Chronological  History  of  tin  Air, 
IV^athir^  SeajOHs^  Ahteon  dc.  (2  vols.  London,  1749)  sayj^  that  ihe  epidemic  of  mo 
consisted  of  "especially  an  epidemic  erysipelas,  whureof  many  died,  iIk-  parts  Ijeiiig 
black  and  bhnvelletl  up  ;  '*  and  that  in  1 118,  '*  8l  Anthony's  fire  was  fnUl  it>  many  in 
England."  lie  gives  no  authority  in  either  ca*e.  But  the  one  erri>f  is  nin  to  earth 
in  a  French  entry  of  1109,  *'membris  tnstar  carlmnum  tiigresccnlib«s"  (Sig,  GembL 
auctar.  p.  374*  Mignc) ;  the  other*  most  likely,  in  the  i^is  around  Chartres,  1 1 38 
(Stephen  of  Caen »  Bouquet,  xii.  780). 

Perhaps  this  is  the  l)csl  place  to  exprejis  a  general  opinion  on  the  work  by  Short* 
which  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind  in  English  previous  to  my  own.  It  is 
everywhere  uncritical  and  credulous,  and  oflen  grossly  inaccurate  in  dales,  sometimes 
repeating  the  same  epidemic  under  different  years.  It  appears  to  have  been  comtJiled, 
for  the  earlier  part,  at  least,  from  foreign  sources,  such  ai*  a  Chronicle  of  Magdeburg^ 
and  to  a  large  extent  from  a  work  by  Colic  de  Belluno  (tl,  1631),  Many  of  ihe  facts 
about  English  epidemics  are  given  almost  as  in  the  ortgiual  chronicles,  but  without 
reference  to  them.  English  exiicriencc  of  sickness  is  lost  in  the  general  chronology  of 
epidemics  for  all  Europe,  and  is  dealt  wiih  in  a  purely  verbalist  mcinnen  So  far  as 
this  volume  extends  (1667)  I  have  fouud  Short  s  book  of  no  use,  except  now  and 
then  in  calling  my  attention  to  something  that  I  had  overh»oked.  His  other  work, 
Neiff  Observations  en  Cily^  Tsnun  and  C&uttty  Bills  of  Mortality  (London,  1750)  showii 
the  author  to  much  greater  advantage^  and  I  have  used  his  statistical  tables  for  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceuturics. 
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the  symptoms  of  gangrenous  ergotism,  several  of  them  eventually 
losing  portions  of  their  limbs.  The  disease  began  with  intense 
pain  in  the  legs,  and  contractures  of  the  hands  and  feet  It 
was  proved  that  they  had  not  been  using  rye  flour ;  but  their 
bread  for  a  short  time  before  had  been  made  exclusively  from 
damaged  wheat,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  and  kept  apart 
from  the  farmer's  good  corn  so  as  not  to  spoil  his  sample.  It 
had  been  sent  to  the  mill  just  before  Christmas,  and  had  been 
used  by  some  others  besides  the  family  who  developed  the 
symptoms  of  ergotism \ 

In  that  authentic  instance  of  ergotism  (although  not  from 
lyeX  there  was  one  symptom,  the  contractures  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  which  is  distinctive  of  the  convulsive  form ;  so  that  the 
English  type  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  French 
form  and  of  the  form  special  to  the  north-eastern  countries  of 
Europe,  With  that  instance  as  a  type,  let  us  now  inquire 
whether  any  epidemics  in  England  at  earlier  periods  may  not 
be  brought  under  the  head  of  ergotism.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  none  of  the  medieval  outbreaks  were  called  by  their 
present  name,  or  traced  to  their  true  source,  until  centuries  after ; 
so  that  our  task  is,  not  to  search  the  records  for  the  name  of 
ergotism,  but  to  scrutinize  any  anomalous  outbreak  of  disease, 
or  any  outbreak  distinguished  in  the  chronicles  by  some  unusual 
mark,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  it  suits  the  hypothesis 
of  ergotism.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  three  such  outbreaks  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  one  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
in  I 702 I 

'  Tbc  fsictR  were  communicated  lo  the  Royal  Socicly  l»y  CharUon  Wollaston,  M.D,, 
F.R»S.,  ihcti  rcsiflcnt  in  SufTolk,  and  by  the  Kcv.  James  Huiies*  They  were  referred 
by  Dr  G,  IJaker  lo  Tiwot  of  Lausanne,  who  rcplietl  thai  tbcy  correispoiided  lo  lypical 
gangrenous  ergotism.  See  PhiL  Tram.  vi>L  UJ.  pt.  i  frjGi)  p,  573,  p.  516,  p.  539; 
and  vol.  LX.  (1768)  p.  106. 

'^  An  erroneous  statement  as  to  an  epidemic  of  gangrenous  ergotism,  or  of  Knebel- 
krankheitp  in  England  in  1676,  has  somehow  come  lo  be  current  in  German  twoks.  It 
ha5>ap1ace  in  the  latest  chronological  table  of  ergotism  epidemics*  that  of  Hirsch  in  hii* 
iiamUm(h  der  historisch-gtographischtn  PathologU^  voL  II.  188^1  (EngL  Transl.  n,  p. 
206),  the  reference  being  to  Birch,  Philos.  TramaeL  This  reference  to  ergotism  in 
England  in  1676  is  given  also  in  Th.  O,  f  leusingcr*s  table  (1856),  where  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  **  Schnurrer,  nach  Birch.  '^  On  turning  to  tjchnurrer^s  Chranik  der 
StHthtH  (ti.  110),  the  reference  is  found  to  be,  ** Birch,  PkiL  Trans,  vols.  XI.  cmd 
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The  first  of  these  is  given  by  Knighton  for  a  period  and  a 
locality  that  may  have  been  within  his  own  cognizance.  In  the 
summer  of  1340  there  happened  in  England  generally,  but 
especially  in  the  county  of  Leicester^  a  certain  deplorable  and 
enormous  infirmity.  It  was  marked  by  paroxysms  or  fits, 
attended  by  intolerable  sufl[cring ;  while  the  fit  lasted,  the 
victims  emitted  a  noise  like  the  barking  of  dogs.  A  "  great 
pestilence/'  or  perhaps  a  great  mortality,  is  said  to  have  ensued*. 
In  that  record  the  salient  points  arc,  firstly  the  wide  or  epidemic 
incidence  of  the  malady,  at  all  events  in  Leicestershire,  which 
was  Knighton's  own  county ;  secondly  the  paroxysmal  nature 
of  the  attacks,  and  the  strange  noises  emitted  therewith  ;  thirdly 
the  intolerable  suffering  (pocfta)  that  attended  each  fit  (passioy 
Except  for  the  clear  indication  of  pain,  one  might  think  of  the 
strange  hysterical  outbreaks,  extending,  by  a  kind  of  psychical 
contagion,  to  whole  communities,  which  were  observed  about  the 
same  period  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  of 
these  medieval  psychopathies,  as  they  are  called,  there  is  hardly 
any  trace  in  England.  The  Flagellants  came  over  from  Zealand 
to  London  in  1349.  and  gave  exhibitions  at  St  Paul's,  but  that 
pseudo-relrgious  mania  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  hold  among 
the  English,  The  epidemic  recorded  by  Knighton  had  probably 
a  more  material  cause.  To  illustrate  the  somewhat  meagre 
reference  by  Knighton  to  the  strange  epidemic  of  1340,  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  the  remarkable  outbreak  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  in  1702,  which  was  clearly  not  a  psychopathy  or 
hysterical  outbreak,  and  yet  had  a  seemingly  hysterical  clement 
in  it  An  account  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr 
Charles  Leigh  "  of  Lancashire*." 

Xil.";  and  coming  al  lenjjth  lo  the  PhUos&phka!  Tramacthm^  it  appears  ihcit  vols, 
X.,  XI.  and  xii.  are  bound  up  logetlief,  thai  vol.  xiL  {r6;6)  p.  758,  contains  an 
extract  from  ihti /ournai  des  Sfai'ani  about  ergot  of  rye  in  certain  parts  of  France,  and 
ibat  there  is  nothing  about  ergotism  in  England  in  cither  vol.  Xh  or  voL  Xit.  So  far 
as  a>nccm-s  Dr  Birch,  he  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  tiext  century. 

*  Knighton,  />r  EveitHtms  AngUae  in  Twystlen,  col.  1580:  **In  acstate  scilicet 
anno  Gratlae  i340accidit  quacdam  execrabibs  el  enormia  infiiinilEi-s  in  Angba  quasi 
comniuni.s  et  praecipue  in  coniitatu  Leiceitriae  adeo  quod  dm  ante  passionc  homines 
emisenint  vocem  latrabitem  ac  si  esset  latratus  canum ;  et  futt  quasi  intolerabilb 
poena  durante  passione:  ex  indc  fuit  magna  peslilenlia  hominuiti.** 

'  FhiL  Tram,  XXHT,  p.  1174  (June  j6t  1701). 


pb  Epidemic  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1702.  ^^ 

*'We  have  this  year  [1702]  had  an  epidemical  fever,  attended  with  very 
surprising  symptoms.  In  the  beginning,  the  patient  was  frequently  attacked 
with  the  colica  ventriculi ;  convulsions  in  various  parts»  sometimes  violent 
vomitings,  and  a  dysentery;  the  jaundice,  and  in  many  of  them,  a  suppression 
of  urine ;  and  what  urine  was  made  was  highly  saturated  with  cholen 
About  the  state  of  the  distemper,  large  purple  spots  appeared,  and  on  each 
side  of  ^em  two  large  blisters,  which  continued  three  or  four  days  :  these 
blisters  were  so  placed  about  the  spots  that  they  might  in  some  measure  be 
termM  salelliles  or  tenders :  of  these  there  were  in  many  four  different 
eruptions.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  I  saw  in  the  fever  was  in  a 
poor  boy  of  Lymm  in  Cheshire,  one  John  Pownel,  about  13  years  of  age,  who 
was  affected  with  the  following  symptoms  \- — 

"  Upon  the  crisis  or  ttirn  of  the  fever,  he  was  seized  with  an  aphonia, 
and  was  speechless  six  weeks  [?  days],  with  the  following  convulsions  :  the 
distemper  infested  the  nerves  of  both  arms  and  legs  which  produced  the 
Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  or  St  Vitus^s  dance ;  and  the  legs  sometimes  w*ere  both 
so  contracted  that  no  person  could  reduce  them  to  their  natural  position. 
Besides  these,  he  had  most  terrible  symptoms,  which  began  in  the  following 
manner:  [description  of  convulsions  follows]... and  then  he  barked  in  all  the 
usual  notes  of  a  dog,  sometimes  snarling,  barking,  and  at  the  last  howling 
like  an  hound.  After  this  the  nerves  of  the  mandibles  w^ere  convulsed,  and 
then  the  jaws  clashed  together  with  that  violence  that  several  of  his  teeth 
were  beaten  out,  and  then  at  several  times  there  came  a  great  foam  from  his 
mouth... These  symptoms  were  so  amazing  that  several  persons  about  him 
believed  he  was  possessed.  I  told  them  there  was  no  ground  for  such 
suppositions,  but  that  the  distemper  was  natural,  and  a  species  of  an 
epilepsy,  and  by  the  effects  I  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  it;  for  in  a 
week's  time  1  recovered  the  boy  his  speech,  his  senses  returned,  his  con- 
vulsions vanished,  and  the  boy  is  now  very  cheerfuK  There  have  been 
other  persons  in  this  country  much  after  the  same  manner." 

Til  is  epidemic  of  1702  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  was 
recorded  as  something  unusual.  It  had  certain  intestinal 
symptoms  such  as  colic,  which  may  well  have  followed  the 
use  of  poisoned  food  and  arc  indeed  described  among  the 
symptoms  of  ergotism ;  there  were  also  convulsions,  large 
purple  spots  with  blisters  coming  and  going  on  the  skin  near 
them,  and,  in  the  single  case  that  is  given  with  details,  there 
were  contractures  of  the  legs  '*  so  that  no  person  could  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  position/*  and  a  continuance  for  several 
days  of  painful  epileptiform  fits  attended  with  noises  like  tlie 
barking  of  a  dog,  or  the  hissing  of  a  goose,  *'  all  which  different 

inds  (I  take  it)  proceed  from  the  different  contractions  of  the 
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lungs  varioysly  forcing  out  the  air."  The  remarkable  case  of  the 
boy,  certified  by  several  witnesses,  is  expressly  given  as  one 
belonging  to  the  general  epidemic  of  the  locality,  others  having 
been  affected  "  much  after  the  same  manner/*  Whatever  sug- 
gestion there  ma}'  be  of  ergotism  in  these  particulars,  nothing  is 
said  of  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  although  the  livid  spots  and 
blisters  are  part  of  the  symptoms  of  gangrenous  ergotism,  just 
as  the  convulsions  and  contractures  arc  of  con\ailsive  ergotism. 
In  the  Suffolk  cases  of  1762  there  were  both  contractures  of  the 
limbs  and  gangrene. 

Knighton's  mention  of  the  barking  noises  emitted  by  the 
sufferers  of  1340  has  suggested  to  Nichols,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Leicestershire^ ,  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  cases 
investigated  by  Dr  Frcind  m  the  year  1700,  at  the  village  of 
Blackthorn  in  Oxfordshire.  Having  heard  a  great  rumour  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  that  certain  girls  at  that  Oxfordshire 
village  were  taken  with  frequent  barkings  like  dogs,  Dr  Freind 
made  a  journey  to  the  place  to  investigate  the  cases'. 

He  found  that  this  psstis  or  plague  had  invaded  two  families  in  the 
village,  on  temis  of  dose  intimacy  with  each  other.  Two  or  three  girls  in 
each  family  are  specially  referred  to  :  they  were  seized  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours  with  spasms  of  the  neck  and  mouth,  attended  by  vociferous  cries ; 
the  spasmodic  movements  increased  to  a  climax,  when  the  victims  sank 
exhausted.  The  fits  had  kept  occurring  for  several  weeks,  and  had  appeared 
in  the  second  family  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  first.  The  symptoms^ 
said  Freind,  were  those  that  had  been  described  by  Seidelius— distortion  of 
the  mouth,  indecorous  working  of  the  tongue,  and  noises  emitted  like 
barking.  He  found  nothing  in  the  girls'  symptoms  that  could  not  be  referred 
to  a  form  of  St  Vitus*  dance  or  to  hysteria,  in  which  maladies,  laughter, 
howling  and  beating  of  the  breast  are  occasionally  seen  as  well  as  the 
spasmodic  working  of  the  neck  and  ttmbs. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  cases  of  1700  in  the 
Oxfordshire  village,  assuming  Dr  Freind's  reading  of  tliem  to 
be  correct,  were  as  illustrative  of  the  outbreak  of  1340  as  the 
cases  of  1702  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  were  probably 
too   numerous   and   too   much  complicated   with  symptoms  of 

J  0/».  cU.  t.  pt.  2,  p.  366. 

^  Phil.  Trans.  XX IL  (1700-1701),  p,  Y)^h  ^  Ldter  in  Latin  from  |oh»  Freind 
dated  Christ  Church,  Ox  ft  ml,  31  March- 
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matoial  toxic  dtsordcr  to  be  explained  as  hystsmcaL  Thac  ts» 
mdecd,  a  larger  question  raised,  whetber  the  s<x3.Ued  psycho- 
pathies of  the  mediev  al  and  more  recent  periods  may  not  have 
had  a  beginning,  at  least,  in  some  toxic  property  of  the  staple 
food.  The  imagination  readily  fixes  upon  such  ^tnptociis  as 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  barking  noises,  exalts  th^^  pheno- 
mena over  deeper  symptoms  that  a  phj'sician  might  have  de- 
tectcd,  and  finds  a  simple  explanation  of  the  whole  cxMnplex 
seizure  as  demoniac  possession  or,  in  modem  phrase,  as  a 
psychopathy.  Without  questioning  the  subjective  or  imitative 
nature  of  many  outbreaks  which  have  been  set  down  to  hysteria, 
it  may  be  well  to  use  some  discrimination  before  we  exclude 
altogether  an  element  of  material  poisoning  such  as  ergot  in 
the  staple  food,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  wide-spread 
hysterical  epidemics  of  Sweden,  a  country  subject  to  ergotism 
alsoV 

These  eighteenth-century  instances  have  been  brou^t  in  to 
illustrate  Knighton's  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1540.  The  next 
strange  outbreak  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  recorded  by  the 
St  Albans  historian  (**  Walsingham**)  under  a  year  between  1361 
and  1365,  probably  the  year  1362.  Like  so  many  more  of  the 
medieval  records  of  epidemic  sickness,  it  is  a  meagre  and 
confused  statement :  "  Numbers  died  of  the  disease  of  Ictharg)', 
prophesying  troubles  to  many ;  many  women  also  died  by  the 
flux ;  and  there  was  a  general  murrain  of  cattle*,"  Along  with 
that  enigmatical  cntr>',  we  may  take  the  last  of  the  kind  that 
here  concerns  us.     At  Cambridge,  in   1389,  there  occurred  an 

Kpidcmic  of  "phrensy  ;**  it  is  described  as  "a  great  and  formid- 
fc^'e  pestilence,  which  arose  suddenly,  and  in  which  men  were 
attacked  all  at  once  by  the  disease  of  phrensy  of  the  mind,  dying 


^p  not 


*  The  ear1ie«l  religious  hysterias  of  Sweden  fall  In  the  years  1668  lo  1673,  which 

""'  corresjiond  to  years  of  crgolisra  in  thai  counlryi  oJthough  there  was  ergotism  in 

-j-^        in   1670  and  in  Westphalia  in  1671.     The  later  Sn^ish  psychopathies  hare 

'    »"»    »^^t-^,  1854.    i858»  and    1866-68.  some  of  which  years,  do   correspond 

»  •*   **  penods  of  ergotism  in  Sweden. 

^*oHeLautur  ctiam  plurcs  morbo   lilargiae,    multis  infortania  prophetantes ; 
•fKitper  decessere  nialtac  per  flujtum.  et  crat  communis  p«tis  liestiarum.** 
"~»*  iiisf.  Angi.,  iith  ann&\  and  in  identical  terms  in  the  Chronuon  Angimt 
^"•cti  Alboni. 


H  Fatal  epidemic  of ''phreusy''  at  Cambridge,   1389.         63 

Hrithout  the  viaticum,  and  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness'.*'     The 

Kames  of  phrensy  and  lethargy  occur  in  the  manuscript  medical 

Hreatises  of  the  time  in  the  chapters  upon  diseases  of  the  brain  and 

Kerves*;  strictly  they  are  names  of  symptoms,  and  not  of  forms 

Hir  types  of  disease,  and  they  may  be  used  loosely  of  various 

Bnorbid  states  which  have  h^ttle  in  common.     A  lethar^  would 

Bn  some  cases  be  a  name  for  coma  in  fever,  or  for  a  paralytic 

Hptroke;   a  phrensy  might  be  actual  mania,  or  it  might  be  the 

Weliriuni  of  plague  or  typhus  fever.     The  *' lethargy'*  of  1362  is 

fclleged  of  a  number  of  people  as  if  in  an  epidemic,  whatever  the 

fcingular  phrase   **prophetantes   infortunia  multis"  may  mean; 

Bnd  the  "  phrensy  of  the  mind  "  of  which  many  died  suddenly  at 

■[Tambridge  in  1389,  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  a  symptom 

B>f  plague  or  pestilential  fever.     The  judicious  reader  will  make 

fcrhat  he  can  of  these  disappointingly  meagre  details.     But  for 

■lis    guidance   it    may  be   added   that  the  French  accounts  of 

■ergotism  in  1676  give  one  of  the  poisonous  effects  as  being  '*  to 

Hcause  sometimes  malign  fevers  accompanied  with  drowsiness  and 

raving,"  which  terms  might  stand  for  lethargy  and  phrensy ;  also 

that  it  has  not  always  been  easy,  in  an  epidemic  among  the 

peasantry  after  a  bad  harvest,  to  distinguish  the  cases  of  ergotism 

from  the  cases  of  typhus,  the  contractures  of  the  limbs,  which 

seem   so  special   to  ergotism,  having  been  described   also   for 

■undoubted  cases  of  typhus^ 
I      Whether  these  anomalous  epidemics  in   medieval   England 
'  '*  Magnn  et  form idcibi lis  i^^csltlentia  exlemplo  substcuta  est  Cantabrigiae,  qua 
botnines  subilo»  prmit  ttkeliatiir^  sospitcs,  invasi  mentis  phreiiesi  moricl'aiitur,  sine 
^iatko  sive  scnsu/'     Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.  ll.  186.     Under  ihe  sami:  year,  1381^ 
■he  c*intinualor  of  nig\lcn*s  Polyuhronumt  (ix.  7 16)  Jiays  thai  the  king  Ijeing  in  Ihe 
south  and  **  seeing  some  <>f  Iii*y  prostrated  hy  Kuddeii  deaths  hastened  lo  Whidsor." 

*  For  example  in  the  Sioane  MS.  1410  (the  treatise  by  Conslantinus  Afrkanus 
of  Salerno),  there  arc  chapters  **  De  Liiargia,"  **De  Shipore  Mentis/'  and  *' De 
riircnesi, " 

*  Th.  O*  Ileiisingcr,  Studun  uhtr  dm  Ergotismus^  Marbnrg,  1856,  p.  35  t  **  Es 
^erdeti  frcilich  in  den  Iksclireibungen  einiger  friihcrcn  Epidcmieen  rifler  typhbse 
^Erscheinungcn  erwabnt ;  die  Beschreitier  behaupten  aber  aiicb  dann  meist  die  Con- 
^agiositat  dcr  Krankheit,  irnd  es  Hegt  die  Vcrmnlhiing  nahe,  tinss  die  Krn^nkheit  dann 

eigentlich  ein  Typhus  war,  ht\  dem  die  Kri,chcinungen  des  Ergot isnius  elwu'so 
■9Dn<itant  vorknmmen^  wie  sie  snnsi  in  vcreinzeUercn  Fallen  dem  ryphus  sich 
■eigesellcn'*  (cf  *Dorf  Gossft^lden/  in  Appendix). 


64    Liitk  fj€  im  EmghmJ.~Efidtmks  fwmm  frmH,  1383,  ij^t 

were  tustafices  of  cotnmlsive  ergutisai  or  oot,  tke  Eo^Bb  rcconk 
are  OQ  the  wbolc  vantiiie  in  the  amknce  of  such  wide-^ifead 
ud  frequent  disastefs  frDm  a  potsoocd  harvBt  as  distiii^ish 
the  Ffench  asnak  of  «he  same  period.  One  leasoci  of  ocir  im- 
miuifty  may  ha\-c  been  that  the  grain  was  beUer  groini ;  aji- 
cither  reason  certainly  is  that  rj-e  was  a  comparatively  rare  crop 
in  England,  wheaten  btead  being  preferred,  atthougii  bread 
made  frrmi  beans  and  faoilqr  was  not  uDcommotL  ThoroU 
Rogers  sajrs :  -  Rye  was  scantily  cultivated.  An  occasiofial  crop 
OQ  many  estates,  it  is  habitually  sown  in  few.  It  fe  regula^ 
sown  in  Cambridgeshire  and  some  other  of  the  eastern  coanties. 
As  the  period  before  us  passes  on  [1259-1400],  it  becomes  stfll 
more  rare,  and  as  ^iM  be  seen  below,  some  of  the  later  years  of 
this  enquiry  aintain  no  entries  of  its  purchase  and  saleV*'  But 
Jt  is  dear  from  the  mtrks  in  chmoicles,  more  parttculaHy  about 
the  ver}-  juried  of  the  fourteenth  centur>-  to  which  the  three  epi- 
demtoi  !;us:i^stivc  of  ergotism  befong,  that  the  English  peasantrj^ 
suffered  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  damaged  food,  even  if  they 
siificretl  httlc  fiom  spurred  r>'e.  Thus,  under  the  year  1383,  in 
the  history  known  as  Walsingham's,  there  is  an  unmtstafceable 
reference  to  many  fatalities,  as  wdl  as  serious  maladies,  caused 
by  the  eating  of  damaged  fruit*  Again,  under  1391,  it  is  stated 
that  this  was  -  a  hard  and  difficult  year  for  the  poor  owing  to  a 
dearth  of  fruits,  which  had  now  lasted  t^o  years ;  whence  it 
happened  that  at  the  time  of  the  nuts  and  apples^  many  of 
the  |K>or  died  of  dysentcr>'  brought  on  by  eating  them  ;  and 
the  pestilence  would  have  been  worse  had  it  not  been  for 
the  laudable  diligence  of  the  Mayor  of  London,  who  caused 
com  to  be  brought  to  London  from  o%^r  seal" 


»  Hitior^  ofAgrkuiimt  md  Brku^  i.  27.  ^^^ 

*  •*  Scd  In  fructibos  arbonuD  suspido  mnlta  fiat,  eo  quod  per  oebaltti  foetexites^ 
CKbalalioncs,  aerisqac  varias  cxirmptiones,  ipsi  fnictus,  pttta  poma,  pyni,  ct  hujus*] 
mo*!i  sunt  infccta ;  qiioram  csa  roulti  njortilei  hoc  anno  [1383]  vd  pestem  ktaleoi  vd 
graves  morbos  el  infirroiiatcs  incurrenini. "     Wal^lngham,  Hisi,  Angi,  n.  109.     Th«  I 
eontinu^tor  of  Higdcn  records  tmder  the  same  year,  in  one  place  a  *»  great  pestilence 
Id  Kent  which  deirtroyctl  many,  and  spved  no  age  or  sex  '*  (ix.  17).  antl  on  another 
fktM  (rx»  ft)  a  greal  epidemic  in  Norfolk,  which  attacked  only  the  youth  of  dlher  1 
aim  hetwcrn  the  ajfc»  nf  seven  anH  twenty-two  ! 

•  WaUinKham,  II.  10 j  \  Stnw'»  .Vi/rp^' ^/ /#«'/^.  p-  133- 


English  exireims  of  surfeit  and  stanmtiofu 


H 


Generalities  on  Medieval  Famines  in  England. 


Summing  up  the  English  famine-pestilences  of  the  medieval 
eriod,  wc  find  that  they  included  the  usual  forms  of  such 
sickness — spotted  fever  of  the  nature  of  typhus,  dysentery,  lien- 
tery  or  looseness  (such  as  has  often  subsequently  accompanied 
typhus  or  famine-fever  in  Ireland),  and  putrid  sorC'throat;  That 
some  of  these  effects  were  due  to  spoiled  f^rain  and  fruits,  as  well 
as  to  absolute  want,  we  may  reasonably  conclude ;  for  example 
the  harvest  of  1258  rotted  on  the  ground,  and  yet  the  mouldy 
corn  was  sold  at  famine  prices.  With  all  those  records  of 
famines  and  their  attendant  sicknesses  in  England,  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  there  is  little  indication  of  ergotism.  The  immunity 
of  England  from  ergotism,  with  such  a  record  of  famines  as  the 
annals  show,  can  only  have  been  because  little  rye  was  grown 
and  h'ttle  black  bread  eaten.  The  standard  of  living  would 
appear  to  have  been  higher  among  the  English  peasantry  tlian 
among  the  French.  A  bad  harvest,  still  more  two  bad  harvests 
iBpi  succession,  made  them  feel  the  pinch  of  famine  more  acutely, 
perhaps,  than  if  they  had  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
more  sober  level  of  rye  bread.  Hence  the  somewhat  paradox- 
ical but  doubtless  true  saying  of  the  Middle  Ages^ — "  Anglorum 
fames,  Francorum  ignis."  The  saying  really  means,  not  that 
England  was  a  poor  country,  which  would  be  an  absurd  repute 
for  foreigners  to  have  fixed  upon  her;  but  that  the  English 
were  subject  to  alternating  periods  of  abundance  and  scarcity,  of 
surfeit  and  starvation.  The  earliest  English  work  which  deals 
fully  and  concretely  with  the  social  condition  of  the  country  is 
the  fourteenth-century  poem  of  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  the 
Ploughman."  A  few  passages  from  that  poem  will  be  of  use  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  famines  of  England,  before  we  finally 
leave  the  period  of  which  they  are  characteristic, 

Langland's  poem  describes  the  social  state  of  England  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  namely,  after  the  upheaval  and  dislocation 
of  the  Great  Mortality  of  1349;  and  in  that  respect  it  has  an 
interest  for  our  subject  which  comes  into  a  later  chapter.  But 
in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  alternating  periods  of  abundance 


66  Illustrations  from  *  Piers  tJte  Phttghntan! 

and  scarcity^  the  vision  of  medieval  England  concerns  us  here 
before  we  quit  the  subject  of  famine^pestileoces.  The  average 
industrious  ploughman,  represented  by  Piers  himself,  fares  but  j 
soberly  until  Lammas  comes  round*: — 

**  I  have  no  pennyj  quod  Ficrs,  pullets  for  to  buy, 
Ne  neither  geese  nor  pigs^  but  two  green  cheeses, 
A  few  cruddes  and  cream,  and  an  haver-cake. 
And  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  ybake  for  my  fauntis. 
And  yet  I  say,  by  my  soul,  I  have  no  salt  bacon, 
Nor  no  cookcncy,  by  Christ,  collops  for  to  maken. 
And  I  have  percil  and  porettes  and  many  kole-plantes, 
And  eke  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  a  cart- mare 
To  draw  afield  my  dung  the  while  the  drought  lastelh. 
And  by  this  lyflodc  me  mot  live  till  lam  mas  lime  ; 
And  by  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  in  my  croft  ; 
And  then  may  I  di^te  thy  dinner  as  me  dear  likelh," 

Some  are  worse  off  than  the  ploughman  in  the  slack  time 
before  the  harvest : 

"All  the  poor  people  tho  pesecoddes  fetched, 
Beans  and  baken  apples  they  brought  in  their  lappes, 
ChiboUes  and  chervclles  and  ripe  cherries  many. 
And  preferred  Piers  this  present  to  plead  with  Hunger. 
All  Hunger  ate  in  haste,  and  axed  after  more. 
Then  poor  folk  for  fear  fed  Hunger  eagerlie, 
With  green  poret  and  pes  en,  to  poison  Hunger  they  thoughts 
By  that  it  nighed  near  harvest,  new  com  came  to  chipping. 
Then  was  folk  fain,  and  fed  Hunger  with  the  best^ 
With  good  ale,  as  glutton  taught j  and  gerte  Hunger  go  sleep. 
And  though  would  waster  not  work  but  wandren  about, 
Nc  no  beggar  eat  bread  that  beans  in  were, 
But  of  cocket  or  clerematyn  or  else  of  clean  wheat : 
Ne  no  halfpenny  ale  in  none  wise  drink, 
But  of  the  best  and  of  the  brownest  that  in  burgh  is  to  sell 
Labourers  that  have  no  land  to  live  on,  but  their  hands, 
Deigned  nought  to  dine  a-day  night-old  wortes. 
May  no  penny  ale  them  pay  ne  no  piece  of  bacon, 
But  if  it  be  fresh  flesh  other  fish  fried  other  bake/' 

The  waster  being  now  in  his  season  of  plenty  falls  to  abusing] 
the  Statute  of  Labourers : 

*  The  spelling,  and  a  few  whole  words,  have  been  altered  from  Skeat's  text,  so  osl 
to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
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**And  ihen  cursed  he  the  kingf  and  all  his  council  after, 
Such  laws  to  loke,  labourers  to  g:ncvc. 

But  whiles  Hunger  was  their  master  iherc  would  none  of  ihem  chide, 
Nor  strive  against  his  statute,  so  sternly  he  looked. 
And   I   warn  you,  workmen,  wynneth  wliilc  ye  mowe. 
For  Hunger  hithcrward  hastcth  him  fast. 
He  shall  awake  with  water  wasters  to  chasten* 
Ere  five  year  be  fulfilled  such  famine  shall  arise 
Through  floods  and  through  foul  weathers  fruits  shall  fail 
And  so  said  Saturn,  and  sent  you  to  warn.... 
Then  shall  death  witlidraw  and  dearth  be  justice, 
And  Daw  the  dyker  die  for  hunger, 
But  if  God  of  his  goodness  grant  us  a  truce." 

He  proposes  to  feed  the  lazy  wasters  on  beans : 

"And  gif  the  groomes  grudge,  bid  them  go  swynk, 
And  he  shall  sup  the  sweeter  when  he  hath  deserved," 

The  ploughman  asks  Hunger  the  reason  why  both  himself 
his  servants  are  unable  to  work : 

"  I  wot  well^  quod  Hunger,  what  sickness  you  aileth. 
Ye  have  maungcd  over  much»  and  that  maketh  you  groan.,,. 
Let  not  sir  Surfeit  sitten  at  thy  board.... 
And  gif  thy  diet  be  thus,  1  dare  lay  mine  cars 
That  Physic  shall  his  furred  hoods  for  his  food  sell, 
And  his  cloak  of  calabre  with  all  the  knaps  of  gold, 
And  be  fain,  by  my  faith,  his  physic  to  let, 
And  learn  to  labour  with  land,  for  lyflode  is  sweet : 
For  murtherers  are  many  leeches.  Lord  them  amend ! 
They  do  men  kill  through  their  drinks,  or  destiny  it  would. 
By  Saint  Poul,  quod  Piers,  these  aren  profitable  words.*' 

n  another  place.  Hawk  in  the  minstrel  confesses  to  gluttony : 

"And  more  meat  ate  and  drank  than  nature  might  digest, 
And  caught  sickness  some  time  for  my  surfeits  oft." 

ft.  liking  for  the  best  of  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  when  it  was  to 
Bad,  has  clearly  been  an  English  trait  from  the  earliest  times. 
nversely  thrift  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  virtue  or  a 
of  the  labouring  class  in  England.  Thus  a  bad  harvest 
:ht  wide-spread  scarcity,  and  two  bad  harvests  brought 
e  and  famine-pestilences.  The  contrasts  were  sharp  be- 
the  standard  of  living  was  high.     And  although  three,  at 
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least,  of  the  English  famines  were  disgraceful  to  so  rich  a 
country,  and  were  probably  the  occasion  of  the  foreign  reproach 
of  "  Anglorum  fames  ;*'  yet  the  significant  fact  remains  that  the 
disease  of  the  European  peasantry,  which  is  the  truest  index  of 
an  inferior  diet,  namely  ei^otism,  has  little  or  no  place  in  our 
annals  of  sickness. 


I 

I 

I 


The  history  of  leprosy  in  Britain  can  hardly  be  the  history 
of  leprosy  alone,  but  of  that  disease  along  with  others  which 
were  either  mistaken  for  it  or  conveniently  and  euphemistically 
included  under  it  That  there  was  leprosy  in  the  country  is 
undoubted;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  there  was  Ims  venerea\ 
that  the  latter  as  a  primary  lesion  led  an  anonymous  existence 
or  was  called  lepra  or  morphaea  if  it  were  called  anything ;  that 
the  remote  effects  of  the  lues  were  not  known  as  such,  being 
taken  for  detached  or  original  outcomes  of  the  disordered 
humours  and  therefore  in  the  same  general  class  as  leprous 
manifestations;  and  that  the  popular  and  clerical  notions  of 
leprosy  were  too  superstitious  and  inexact,  even  if  the  diagnostic 
intention  had  been  more  resolute  than  it  was,  to  permit  of  any 
clear  separation  of  the  leprous  from  the  syphilitic,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  separation  from  the  poor  victims  of  lupus  and  cancer  of 
the  facc%  of  scrofulous  running  sores,  or  of  neglected  skin- 
eruptions  more  repulsive  to  the  eye  than  serious  in  their  nature. 
I  shall  give  some  proof  of  each  of  those  assertions — as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  correct  handling  of  the  historical 
records  of  British  leprosy. 


Leprosy  in  Medieval  Medical  Treatises. 


tThe  picture  given  of  true  leprosy  in  the  medieval  treatises 
on    medicine    is    unmistakcablc.     There    are    two    systematic 
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GilbeHus  Angikns  and  Bernard  Gordonio, 


writers  about  the  year  1300  who  have  left  a  better  account  of 
it  than  the  Arabian  authors  from  whom  they  mostly  copied. 
While  the  writers  in  question  have  transferred  whole  chapters 
unaltered  from  Avicennaj  Rhazes  and  Thcodoric,  they  have 
improved  upon  their  models  in  the  stock  chapter  *  De  Lepra/ 
It  so  happens  that  those  two  writers,  Bernard  Gordonio  and  Gil- 
bertus  Anglicus,  bear  names  which  have  been  taken  to  indicate 
British  nationality,  and  the  picture  of  leprosy  by  the  latter  has 
actually  been  adduced  as  a  contemporary  account  of  the  disease 
observed  in  England',  Gordonio  was  a  professor  at  MontpcUier, 
and  his  experience  and  scholarship  are  purely  foreign.  The 
circumstances  of  Gilbert  the  Englishman  are  not  so  well  known  ; 
but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  not,  as  often  assumed,  the 
Gilbert  Langley,  Gilbert  de  TAigle,  or  Gilbertus  de  Aquila,  who 
was  physician  to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (f  13  July, 
1205)',  having  been  a  pupil  at  Salerno  in  the  time  of  Aegidius 
of  Corbeil  (about  iiSo).  The  treatise  of  Gilbertus  Anglicus 
bears  internal  evidence  of  a  later  century  and  school ;  it  is 
distinguished  by  method  and  comprehensiveness,  and  is  almost 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  Lilium  Medicinae  by  Gordonio,  whose 
date  at  Montpellier  is  known  with  some  exactness  to  have  been 
from  I3iis  to  about  1307,  Future  research  may  perhaps  discover 
where  Gilbert  taught  or  was  taught ;  meanwhile  we  may  safely 
assume  that  his  scholarship  and  system  were  of  a  foreign  colour. 
The  medical  writer  of  that  time  in  England  was  John  of 
Gaddesden,  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter ;  he 
is  the  merest  plagiar>%  and  the  one  or  two  original  remarks  in 
his  chapter  *De  Lepra'  would  almost  justify  the  epithet  of 
"fatuous"  which  Guy  de  Chauliac  applied  to  him. 

Although  we  cannot  appeal  to  Gilbertus  Anglicus  for  native 
English  experience  any  more  than  we  can  to  his  alter  ego, 
Gordonio,  yet  we  may  assume  that  the  picture  of  leprosy  which 
they  give  might  have  been  sketched  in  England  as  well  as 
in    Italy   or    in    Provence.     The    conditions   were    practically 


*  Simpson,  Etiin.  A  fed.  aud  Surg,  ycum,  1843,  vol  LVii.  p,  i^f». 

*  Ralph  uf  Coggeshall  (Rolls  ed.  p.   i^(A  clcscrilics  the  dcatii  of  Hubert  on    13 
July,  1205,  but  does  not  mention  the  nnme  of  his  physidan. 
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tiniform  throughout  Christendom ;  the  true  leprosy  of  any  one 
part  of  medieval  Europe  is  the  true  leprosy  of  the  whole. 

Gilbert's  picture*,  as  we  have  said,  is  unmistakeable,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Bernard  s'^ the  eyebrows  falling  bare  and 
getting  knotted  with  uneven  tuberosities,  the  nose  and  other 
features  becoming  thick,  coarse  and  lumpy,  the  face  losing  its 
mobility  or  play  of  expression,  the  raucous  voice,  the  loss  of 
sensibih'ty  in  the  hands,  and  the  ultimate  break-up  or  uaufragium 
of  the  leprous  growths  into  foui  running  sores.  The  enumera- 
tion of  nervous  symptoms,  which  are  now  recognised  to  be 
fundamental  in  the  pathology  of  leprosy,  shows  that  Gilbert 
went  below  the  surface.  Among  the  "signa  leprae  gcncralia** 
he  mentions  such  forms  of  hyperaesthesia  as  formkatw  (the 
creeping  of  ants),  and  the  feeling  of  "  needles  and  pins  ; ''  and,  in 
the  way  of  anaesthesia,  he  speaks  of  the  loss  of  sensibility  from 
the  little  finger  to  the  elbow,  as  well  as  in  the  exposed  parts 
where  the  blanched  spots  or  thickenings  come — the  forehead, 
cheeks,  eyebrows,  to  which  he  adds  the  tongue*  Gilbert's  whole 
chapter  *  De  Lepra  *  is  an  obvious  improvement  upon  tlie  cor- 
responding one  in  Avicenna,  who  says  that  lepp-a  is  a  cancer 
of  the  whole  body,  cancer  being  the  lepra  of  a  single  member, 
and  is  probably  confusing  lupus  with  leprosy  when  he  describes 
the  cartilages  of  the  nose  as  corroded  in  the  latter,  and  the 
nostrils  destroyed  by  the  same  kind  of  uaufragium  as  tlie  fingers 
and  toes.  AH  students  of  the  history  or  clinical  characters  of 
leprosy,  from  Guy  de  Chauliac,  who  wrote  about  1350,  down 
to  Hensler  and  Sprengel,  have  recognised  in  Gilbert *s  and 
Bernard  s  account  of  it  the  marks  of  first-hand  observation  ;  so 
that  we  may  take  it,  without  farther  debate,  that  leprosy,  as 
correctly  diagnosed,  was  a  disease  of  Europe  and  of  Britain  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  Having  got  so  far,  we  come  next  to  a  region  of  almost 
inextricable  confusion,  a  region  of  secrecy  and  mystification,  as 
well  as  of  real  contemporary  ignorance.  Wc  may  best  approach 
it  by  one  or  two  passages  from  Gilbert  and  Gordonio  themselves. 

1  '  Oilberti  Anglici  C9mp€Hdium  AUdkimUt  cd.  Michael  tie  Capella.  Lufidwni,  1511, 
Lib.  vn.  cap.  **De  Lepra,"  pp.  337-345- 

'  Bemardi  Gordon  u  LiUum  Mtdkhuie.    Lugd.  1551,  p*  8B. 
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G^rdonio  records  a  case  at  Montpeliier, 


The  systematic  handHng  of  lepra  in  their  writings  is  one  thing, 
and  their  more  concrete  remarks  on  its  conditions  of  origin,  its 
occasions,  or  circumstances  are  another.  What  are  we  to  make 
of  this  kind  of  leprosy? — "  In  hoc  gencre,  causa  est  acccssus  ad 
mulierem  ad  quam  accessit  prius  leprosus ;  et  corrumpit  velocius 
vir  sanus  quam  muUer  a  Ieproso,...Et  penetrant  [venena]  in 
nervos  calidos  et  arterias  et  venas  viriles,  et  inficiunt  spiritus  et 
bu bones,  et  hoc  velocius  si  mulier/'  etc.  Or  to  quote  Gilbert 
again:  "Ex  accessu  ad  mulieres,  diximus  superius,  lepram  in 
plcrisque  generari  post  coitus  leprosos\*'  Or  in  Gordonio  :  *'  Et 
proven  it  [lepra]  etiam  ex  ntmia  confibulationc  cum  leprosis,  et 
ex  coitu  cum  leprosa,  et  qui  jacuit  cum  muliere  cum  qua  jacuit 
leprosus*."  That  these  circumstances  of  contracting  kpra  were 
not  mere  verbal  theorizings  inspired  by  the  pathology  of  the 
day  and  capable  of  being  now  set  aside,  is  obvious  from  a 
hisioria  or  case  which  Gordonio  introduces  into  his  text.  *'  I 
shall  tell  what  happened/'  he  says ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
following  relation  :* 

"Quacdam  comtissa  venit  leprosa  ad  Montem  Pessulanum 
[Montpellier],  et  crat  in  fine  in  cura  mea ;  et  quidam  Baccalarius 
in  medicina  minlstrabat  ei,  et  jacuit  cum  ea,  et  impregnavit  earn, 
et  perfectissime  leprosus  factus  est/'  Happy  is  he  therefore,  he 
adds,  who  learns  caution  from  the  risks  of  others. 

Here  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  a  disease  being  called  lepra  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  conditions  of  leprosy  as  we  now  understand 
'^  them.  The  same  confusion  between  leprosy  and  the  lues 
venerea  prevailed  through  the  whole  medieval  period.  Thus, 
in  the  single  known  instance  of  a  severe  edict  against  lepers  in 
England,  the  order  of  Edward  HI.  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of 
London  in  1346*,  the  reasons  for  driving  lepers  out  of  the  City 
are  given, — ^among  others,  because  they  communicate  their 
disease  "  by  carnal  intercourse  with  women  in  stews  and  other 
secret  places,"  and  by  their  polluted  breath.     It  was  pointed 


*  ComptHd,  Mid^     Ed,  cii.  p.  344. 

■  Lilium  Mctikina4!.     Lugd.  1551^  p.  89. 
«  Ibid,  p.  89. 

*  For  fuller  reference,  see  p.  103. 


Leprosy  a  getteric  name  inclusive  of  Syphilis. 
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out  long  ago  by  Beckett  in  his  paper  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
lues  vtfterea^,  that  the  polluted  breath  was  characteristic  of  the 
latter,  but  not  of  leprosy.  Of  course  the  pollution  of  their 
breath  might  have  meant  no  more  than  the  theoretical  reasoning 
of  the  books  (as  in  Gilbert,  where  the  breath  of  lepers,  as  well  as 
tlie  mere  sight  of  them,  is  said  to  give  the  disease,  p.  337),  but 
the  breath  was  probably  obnoxious  in  a  more  real  way,  just  as 
we  know,  from  Gordonio's  case  at  Montpcllier,  that  the  other 
alleged  source  of  "  leprous  "  contagion  was  no  mere  theoretical 
deduction.  As  the  medieval  period  came  to  an  end  the  leper- 
houses  (in  France)  were  found  to  contain  a  miscellaneous 
gathering  of  cases  generically  called  leprous ;  and  about  the 
same  time^  the  year  1488^  an  edict  of  the  same  purport  as 
Edward  HL's  London  one  of  1346,  was  issued  by  the  provost  of 
Fads  against  les  Upretix  of  that  city.  The  year  1488  is  so  near  ^ 
the  epidemic  outburst  of  the  morbus  G alliens  during  the  French 
campaigns  on  Italian  soil  in  1494-95,  ^^^^  ^^  historian  has  not 
hesitated  to  set  down  that  sudden  reappearance  of  leprous 
contagion,  in  a  proclamation  of  the  State,  to  a  real  prevalence 
already  in   Paris  of  the  contagious  malady  which   was  to  be 

heard  of  to  the  farthest  corners  of  Europe  a  few  years  after*.      _^ j 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  evidence  from  medieval 
English  records  of  the  prevalence  of  lues  venerea,  which  was  not 

*  Phihs.  Trans,  of  Royal  SacUiy^  XX XI,  58:  *'Now  in  a  Uut  leprosy  we  never 
meet  with  the  mention  of  any  disorder  in  those  parts,  which,  if  there  be  not|  must 
absolutely  secure  the  person  from  having  that  disease  commwnicatctJ  lo  liim  hy  coiltou 
with  leprous  women  ;  but  it  proves  there  was  a  disease  among  them  which  was  nut 
the  lepfosyi  although  it  went  by  that  name  ;  and  tliat  this  could  be  no  other  than 
venereal  l>ecaiise  it  wavS  infectious.'* 

lie  then  quotcii  from  Trevisa's  translation  of  Bartholomew  G  Ian  vile,  De  propHe- 
tatibus  rcrum^  passages  which  he  thinks  relate  to  sypliilis,  although  they  are  ob- 
viotuily  the  distinctive  signs  of  lepra  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Gilbertus  Anglicus. 
He  implies  that  the  later  so-called  leper-bouses  of  London  were  really  founded  for 
syphilis  when  it  became  epidemic.  In  the  will  of  Ralph  Holland^  merchant  taylor, 
Qieniion  is  made  of  three  leper-houses,  the  Lokc»  llackenay  and  St  Giles  Ixryond 
Holbom  Bars,  as  jf  these  were  all  that  existed  in  the  year  t452.  But  in  the  reipi 
of  Henry  VIIL  there  were  six  of  them  besides  St  Giles's, — Knighlsbridge,  Hammer- 
smith, H'lghgate,  Kingsland,  the  l^ock,  and  Mile  End  ;  and  these,  says  Ueckcttt 
were  used  for  the  treatment  of  the  French  pox,  which  bctsune  exceedingly  common 
after  1494-^- 

*  Martini  Msioirtde Frame,  VJi.  183. 
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concealed  under  the  euphemistic  or  mistaken  diagnosis  of 
leprosy.  Instances  of  a  very  bad  kind,  authenticated  with  the 
names  of  the  individuals,  are  given  in  Gascoigne's  Liber 
Veritatum,  under  the  date  of  1433 \ 

In  the  medieval  text-books  of  Avicenna,  Gilbert  and  others, 
there  are  invariably  paragraphs  on  pus tulae  ef  aposiemata  virgae. 
In  the  only  original  English  medical  work  of  those  times,  by 
John  Ardern,  who  was  practising  at  Newark  from  1349  to 
1370,  and  came  afterwards  to  London,  appearances  are  de- 
scribed which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  condylomata*.  From 
a  manuscript  prescription-book  of  the  medieval  period,  in  the 
British  Museum,  I  have  collected  some  receipts  (or  their 
headings)  which  relate,  as  an  index  of  later  date  prefixed  to 
the  MS.  says,  to  "  the  pox  of  old*," 

*  One  of  Gascoigne's  references  was  copied  by  Beckett  {PhiL  Tram,  xxxi.  47), 
Ij^nning  :  '^  Novi  enim  ego^  Magister  Thomas  Gascoigne*  licet  indignus,  sacrae 
Ih^ologiac  doctori  qui  haec  scripsi  et  coUegii  diversos  viros,  qui  inortui  fuenint  ex 
pQtrefactif>rie  membronim  suorum  et  corporis  sui,  quae  corruptio  et  pulrefactio  causata 
fuit,  ut  ipsi  dixcrunt,  per  exercitium  copulae  caraalis  cum  niulieriUus.  Magnus  enim 
dux  in  Anglia,  scil.  J,  de  Gaunt,  tnortuus  est  ex  tali  putrefactionc  membronim 
genital ium  el  corporis  sui,  causata  per  frequentationem  mulierum.  Magnus  enim 
fomicator  fujt,  ut  in  toto  regno  Angliae  divulgabatur/'  etc.  In  Ibe  Loci  t  Ubro 
VeriiiUufHy  printed  by  Thorold  Rogers  (Oxford,  1881)1  the  following  con«iequenccs 
arc  mentioned :  **Plures  viri  per  actum  libidinosum  luxuriae  habuenint  membra  sua 
comipta  et  penitus  deslructa,  non  *>olum  virgam  set!  genitalia :  et  abi  habuerunt 
membra  sua  per  luxuriara  conrupta  ila  quod  cogcbanlur,  propter  poenam,  caput  virgae 
abscindere.  Item  homo  Oxoniae  schularis,  Morland  nomine,  mortuus  fuil  Oxoniac 
ex  corruptionc  causa ta  per  actum  lux uriae/*     p.  136. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  annpendious  method  of  curing  woundcs  in  the  htad  and 
in  other  partes  of  the  body,  transiattd  into  Engiish  by  John  K^ad^  Chirurgeon;  with 
the  exact  aire  of  the  Caruncle^  treatise  of  the  Fistulae  in  the  fundament^  omi  of  Joh, 
Ardern,  etc.     London,  1588. 

'^  '  MS,  HarL  3378: — No  86  is:  "Takelynsed  or  lynyn  clothe  and  brene  it  &  do  ye 
ponder  in  a  clout»  and  bynd  it  to  ye  sore  pintel,"  Also.  "Take  linsed  and  stamp  it 
and  a  lytcl  oyle  of  olyf  and  a  lytl  milk  of  a  cow  of  a  color,  And  fry  them  logedcr  in  a 
panne,  and  ley  it  about  ye  pyntel  in  a  clout/*  No,  87  is  '*for  bolnyng  of  pynteL" 
No,  88  is  ^*  For  ye  kank'  on  a  manys  pyntel."  On  p,  103  is  another  "  For  ye  bolnyng 
of  a  manys  yerde....Bind  it  alle  abouten  ye  yerdc^  and  it  salle  suage.'*  On  folio  ig: 
**For  yc  nebtie  yt  semeth  leprous. .,iii  dayes  it  shall  be  bole,"  '*For  ye  kanker*' 
might  have  meant  cancer  or  chancre.  The  prescriptions  in  Moulton's  This  is 
the  Mymur  or  Glasse  of  lldth  (?  1540)  correspond  cioiely  with  thcs«;  in  the  above 

"  Harleian  MS.  The  printed  book  gives  one  (cap.  63),  **For  a  man  tliat  is  Lcpre, 
and  it  take  in  his  Icggcs  and  go  upwande."  There  is  also  a  prescription  for  '"mor- 
phcwc, " 
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Some  have  refused  to  sec  in  such  cases  any  real  corre- 
spondence with  the  modem  forms  of  syphilis  because  only  local 
effects  arc  described  and  no  constitutional  consequences  traced. 
But  no  one  in  those  times  thought  of  a  primary  focus  of 
infection  with  its  remoter  effects  at  large,  in  the  case  of  any 
disease  whatsoever.  Even  in  the  great  epidemic  of  syphilis  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sequence  of  primary  and 
secondary  (tcrtiaries  were  unheard  of  until  long  after),  was  not 
at  first  understood  ;  the  eruption  of  the  skin,  which  was  com- 
pared to  a  bad  kind  of  variola,  the  imposthumes  of  the  head  and 
of  the  bone^  elsewhere,  together  with  all  other  constitutional  or 
general  symptoms,  were  traced,  in  good  faith,  to  a  disordered 
liver,  an  organ  which  was  chosen  on  theoretical  grounds  as  the 
minera  morbi  or  laboratory  of  the  diseased  The  circumstances 
of  the  great  epidemic  were,  of  course,  special,  but  they  were  not 
altogetlicr  new.  No  medieval  miracle  could  have  been  more  of 
a  suspension  of  the  order  of  nature  than  that  luxuria,  immnn- 
diiia,  and  foeditas,  with  their  attendant  corruptio  mcmbrorum^ 
should  have  been  free  from  those  consequences,  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  community,  which  are  more  familiar  in  our  own  not 
less  clean-living  days  merely  because  the  sequence  of  events  is 
better  understood.  That  such  vices  abounded  in  the  medieval 
world  we  have  sufficient  evidence.  They  were  notorious  among 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  England,  especially  notorious  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus* ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  lepra  Norntannorum,  That  particular  vice  which  amounts 
to  a  felony  was  the  subject  of  the  sixth  charge  (unproved)  in  the 
indictment  of  the  order  of  the  Templars  before  the  Pope 
Clement  V.  in  1307,  Effects  on  the  public  health  traceable  to 
such  causes,  for  the  most  part  sub  rosa,  have  been  often  felt  in  the 
history  of  nations,  from  the  Biblical  episode  of  Baal-peor  down 
to  modern  times.  The  evidence  is  written  at  large  in  the  works 
of  Astruc,  Hensler  and  Roscnbaum.  We  arc  here  concerned 
with  a  much  smaller  matter,  namely,  any  evidence  from  England 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  classes  of  cases  that  were  called 
leprous  if  they  were  called  by  a  name  at  all, 

'  Nicolas  MassOf  in  LuUiiii. 

*  Freeman,   Tk^  Reign  &/  iVilii'am  Hufm.     App.  vol.  If.  p.  499. 
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A  case  of  Morplutca,  1258. 


Under  the  year  1258,  Matthew  Paris  introduces  a  singular 
paragraph,  which  is  headed,  *' The  Bishop  of  Hereford  smitten 
with  polypus."  The  bishop,  a  Provencal,  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  his  treacherous  conduct  as  the  agent  of  Henry 
HI,  at  the  Holy  See  in  the  matter  of  the  English  subsidies  to 
the  pope.  Accordingly  it  was  by  the  justice  of  God  that  he 
was  deformed  by  a  most  disgraceful  disease,  to  wit,  morpkm,  or 
again,  ** morphea  poHpo,  vel  quadam  specie  leprae*."  According 
to  the  medical  teaching  of  the  time,  as  we  find  it  in  Gilbcrtus 
Anglicus,  morphaea  was  an  infection  producing  a  change  in 
the  natural  colour  of  the  skin ;  it  was  confined  to  the  skin, 
whereas  lepra  was  in  the  flesh  also ;  the  former  was  curable, 
the  latter  incurable  ;  morphaea  might  be  white,  red,  or  black'. 
The  account  of  morphaea  by  Gordonio  is  somewhat  fuller.  All 
things,  he  says,  that  are  causes  of  lepra  are  causes  of  morphaea  \ 
so  that  what  is  in  the  flesh  lepra  is  morphaea  in  the  skin.  It 
was  a  patchy  discoloration  of  the  skin,  reddish,  yellowish, 
whitish,  dusky,  or  black,  producing  terribilis  aspccttts ;  curable  if 
recent,  incurable  if  of  long  standing;  curable  also  if  of  moderate 
extent,  but  difficult  to  cure  if  of  great  extent^.  In  this  descrip- 
tion by  Gordonio  a  modern  French  writer  on  leprosy*  discovers 
the  classical  characters  of  the  syphilis  of  our  own  day:  "  not  one 
sign  is  wanting/' 

No  doubt  the  medical  writers  drew  a  distinction  between 
morphaea  and  kpra^  as  we  have  seen  in  quoting  Gilbert  and 
Gordonio.  Gaddcsden,  also,  who  mostly  copies  them,  interpo- 
lates here  an  original  remark.  No  one  should  be  adjudged 
leprous,  he  says,  and  separated  from  his  fellows,  merely  because 
the  "figure  and  form"  (the  stock  phrase)  of  the  face  are  cor- 
rupted :  the  disease  might  be  "  scabies  foeda,"  or  if  in  the  feet,  it 
might  be  '*  cancer."  Nodosities  or  tubercles  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  leprosy,  unless  they  are  confirmed  (inveterate)  in  the 


^  £.f.  V.  679,  '^Episcopus  Herefortlcnsis  polipo  purcutitur. — Episcopus  Here- 
fonlensis  turpissinio  morbo  videlicet  morphea^  Deo  pcrcuticnte,  merito  deformalur, 
qui  totum  rcgiium  Angllic  protliiiosc  dampnilkavit;"  and  again  v.  612. 

^  Compcnd.  Mai.     Ed,  cii.  p.  170. 

•  LiiiufH  AM,     EiL  ci/,  p.  jo8. 

*  Brassaci  Art.  *♦  Elephantiasis"  (p.  465)  m  Dki.  EwycL  dt4  ScUmes  MJuaUs. 
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face'.  But  how  uncertain  are  these  diagnostic  indications,  as 
between  lepra  and  morphaea,  lepra  and  "  scabies  foeda/'  lepra 
and  **  cancer  in  pedibus!"  If  there  were  any  object  in  calling^  the 
disease  by  one  name  rather  than  another,  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  disease  might  be  called  by  a  euphemism  in  one  case  and 
by  a  term  meant  to  be  opprobrious  in  another.  Although 
leprosy  was  not  in  general  a  disease  that  anyone  might  wish  to 
be  credited  with,  yet  there  were  circumstances  when  the  diagnosis 
of  leprosy  had  its  advantages.  It  was  of  use  to  a  beggar  or 
tramp  to  be  called  a  leper :  he  would  excite  more  pity,  he  might 
get  admission  to  a  hospital^  and  he  might  solicit  alms,  under 
royal  privilege,  although  begging  in  ordinary  was  punishable. 
It  is  conceivable  also  that  the  diagnosis  of  leprosy  was  a  con- 
venient one  for  men  m  conspicuous  positions  in  Church  and 
State.  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  "lepra  Normannorum" 
was  all  leprosy ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  leprosy  became 
common  in  Europe  because  returning  Crusaders  introduced  it 
from  the  East,  as  if  leprosy  could  be  '*  introduced"  in  any  such 
way  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  certitude,  that  all  the  cases 
of  leprosy  in  princes  and  other  high-placed  personages  (Baldwin 
IV.  of  Jerusalem  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,*  Robert  the 
Bruce  of  Scotland,^  and  Henry  IV,  of  England^)  were  cases 
that  would  now  be  diagnosed  leprous. 

Instances  may  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  name  of  leper  was 
flung  about  somewhat  at  random.  Thus,  in  an  edict  issued  by 
Henry  II.,  during  the  absence  of  Bccket  abroad  for  the  settle- 
ment of  his  quarrel  with  the  king,  it  was  decreed  that  any- 
one who  brought  into  the  country  documents  relating  to  the 
threatened  papal  interdict  should  have  his  feet  cut  off  if  he 
were  a  regular  cleric,  his  eyes  put  out  if  a  secular  clerk,  should 
be  hanged  if  a  layman,  and  be  burned  if  a  kprosus — that  is  to 

'  Rosa  Anglua.     Papiae,  \^q%. 

'  That  Baldwin  IV. *s  disease  cjccitctl  inlcrcat  In  him  is  clear  from  the  reference  of 
William  of  Newburgh,  wlio  calls  him  (p.  242)  "priiiceps  Chnstianus  Icpram  corporis 
animi  virtute  exoruans," 

*  Chronicon  tie  Lanercost  (Bannatyiie  Clob,  p.  159) ;  * '  Dominus  autem  Rolxjrtus 
de  Bnis,  quia  factus  fucrat  lcprosiJs»  ilia  vice  [anno  1517]  cum  eis  Angliam  non 
intnivit/*    The  rubric  on  folio  118  of  tlie  MS.  has  *Meprosus  moritur." 

*  The  original  account  is  by  Gascoignc^  /jx-f  fie.  eil.  Rf^gcrs,  Oxon.  p.  138, 
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say.  a  bcg^^ar  or  common  tramp.  Ag^ain,  in  the  charges  brought 
for  Henry  III,  against  the  powerful  minister  Hubert  de  Burg  in 
1239,  one  item  is  that  he  had  prevented  the  marriage  of  our  lord 
the  king  with  a  certain  noble  lady  by  representing  to  the  latter 
and  to  her  guardian  that  the  king  was  "a  squintcr,  and  a  fool, 
and  a  good-for-nothing,  and  that  he  had  a  kind  of  leprosy, 
and  was  a  deceiver,  and  a  perjurer,  and  more  of  a  craven  than 
any  woman  * "  etc. 

There  is  also  a  curious  instance  of  the  term  leprous  being 
applied  to  the  Scots,  evidently  in  the  sense  in  which  William  of 
Malmcsbury,  and  many  more  after  him,  twitted  that  nation  with 
their  cutaneous  infirmities.  When  the  Black  Death  of  1348-9 
had  reached  the  northern  counties  of  England,  the  Scots  took 
advantage  of  their  prostrate  state  to  gather  in  the  forest  of 
Selkirk  for  an  invasion,  exulting  in  the  **  foul  death  of  England." 
Knighton  says  that  the  plague  reached  them  there,  that  five 
thousand  of  them  died,  and  that  their  rout  was  completed  by 
the  English  falling  upon  them'.  But  the  other  contemporary 
chronicler  of  the  Black  Death,  Geoffrey  le  Bake^^  tells  the  story 
with  a  curious  dtflrerence.  The  Scots,  he  says,  swearing  by  the 
foul  death  of  the  English,  passed  from  the  extreme  of  exultation 
to  that  of  grief;  the  sword  of  God's  wrath  was  lifted  from  the 
English  and  fell  in  its  fury  upon  the  Scots,,  *'et  [Scotos]  per 
lepram,  nee  minus  quam  Anglicos  per  apostemata  et  pustulos, 
mactavit.*'  The  apostemata  and  pustuii  were  indeed  the  buboes, 
boils  and  carbuncles  of  the  plague,  correctly  named ;  but  what 
was  the  lepra  of  the  Scots  ?  It  was  probably  a  vague  term  of 
abuse ;  but,  if  the  clerk  of  Osney  attached  any  meaning  to  it,  it 
is  clear  that  he  saw  nothing  improbable  in  a  disease  called  lepra 
springing  up  suddenly  and  spreading  among  a  body  of  men* 


1  'Mtem  matrimonmm  inter  domintim  regem  et  f|uandam  nohilcm  mulierem 
ncqtjiler  impetUvlti  dum  clanculo  significavit  cidem  mxilieri  ct  suo  generic  qucwl  rex 
slrabo  et  fatiius  neqijamquc  fuerat,  cl  specicm  leprae  habere,  fallaxquc  fucrat  el 
perjnrus,  iinlielUs  plusquam  tnulier^  in  snos  tantum  sncvienlem,  et  prorsus  inutilcm 
complexibus  alicujus  ingcnuac  niulieris  asserendo.'*  Matthew  Paris,  Chron,  Afaj.^ 
Rolls  ed. I  n  1*618-19, 

'  CAronUan  Attgiiai  in  Twysden,  coL  2600. 

'  ChronicU  of  Gtoffrey  k  Baktr^  edited  Iiy  E,  Mainidc  Thompson.  OxTnrrU  tSfti), 
p.  100. 
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Wc  conclude,  then,  that  lepra  was  a  term  used  in  a  generic 
sense  because  of  a  real  uncertainty  of  diagnosis,  or  because  there 
was  some  advantage  to  be  got  from  being  called  leprosus,  or 
because  it  was  flung  about  at  random.  But  there  is  still  another 
reason  for  the  inexact  use  of  the  terms  hpra  and  Uprosus  in  the 
medieval  period,  namely,  the  dominant  influence  of  religious 
tradition.  The  heritage  or  accretion  of  religious  sentiment  not 
only  pcrv^crtcd  the  correct  use  of  the  name,  but  ied  to  regulations 
and  proscriptions  which  were  out  of  place  even  for  the  real 
disease. 

The  Biblical  Associations  of  Leprosy. 

Among  the  synonyms  for  Icpnm  we  find  the  terms  ''pau- 
peres  Christi,  videlicet  Lazares/'  the  name  of  "Christ's  poor" 
being  given  to  lepers  by  Aclred  in  the  twelfth  century  and  by 
Matthew  Paris  in  the  thirteenth.  The  association  of  ideas  with 
Lazarus  is  a  good  sample  of  the  want  of  discrimination  in  all 
that  pertains  to  medieval  leprosy.  The  Lazarus  of  St  Lukes 
Gospel,  who  was  laid  at  the  rich  man's  gate  full  of  sores,  is  a 
representative  person,  existing  only  in  parable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Lazarus  of  St  John's  Gospel,  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  the  man  of  many  friends,  is  both  a 
historical  personage  and  a  saint  in  the  calendar.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  was  a  leper.  He  had  a  remarkable 
experience  of  restoration  to  the  light  of  day,  and  it  was  probably 
on  account  of  an  episode  in  his  life  that  made  so  much  talk  that 
he  received  posthumously  the  name  of  Lazarus,  or  "  helped  of 
God*.'*     The  name  of  the  man  in  the  parable  is  also  generic,  just 

'  Professor  Robertson  Smith  has  kindly  written  for  me  the  following  note  :  "The 
later  Jews  were  given  to  shorten  prop<:r  names ;  and  in  the  Talmu<3  we  lind  the 
shortening  La' tar  (with  a  giitlitral,  which  the  Greeks  could  not  pronounce,  lietween 
the  a  and  the  i),  for  Eliezcr  or  Elca/ar.  K6.^Q.pM  is  simply  La^zar  with  a  Greek 
ending,  and  occurs,  as  a  man's  name,  not  only  in  tlie  New  Testament  hut  in 
Josephus  (B,  Jud.  V.  13,  7).  This  was  quite  understood  by  early  readers  of  the 
Gospels;  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Greek,  restores  the  lost 
guttural,  and  uses  the  Syriac  form,  as  employed  in  r  Mace,  viii.  17  to  render  the 
Creek  *EX<dl^a^t.  Moreover  the  Latin  and  Greek  onomaHua  explain  Lazarus  as 
meftning  *adjutus/  which  shows  that  they  took  it  from  (Hebrew)  Ho  help' — the 
second  clement  in  the  compound   Elteicr.     The  etymolc>gy  'adjiUus*  (or  the  like) 


The  Leintical  Leprosy. 


as  generic  as  that  of  his  contrast  Dives  is;  but  specifically  there 
was  nothing  in  common  between  the  one  Lazarus  and  the  other. 
Yet  St  Lazarus  speciaUy  named  as  the  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary  (as  in  the  charter  of  the  leper-house  at  Sherbum)  became 
the  patron  of  lepere.  The  ascription  to  Lazarus  of  Bethany  of 
the  malady  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable  has  done  much  for  the 
prestige  of  the  latter  s  disease ;  in  the  medicx'al  world  it  brought 
all  persons  full  of  sores  within  a  nimbus  of  sanctit>%  as  being  in 
a  special  sense  '*  pauperes  Christi/*  the  successors  at  once  of  him 
whom  Jesus  loved  and  of  '*  Lazarus  ulccrosus,"  Doubtless  the 
lepers  deserved  all  the  charity^  that  they  got ;  but  we  shall  not 
easily  understand  the  interest  exceptionally  taken  in  them, 
amidst  abounding  suffering  and  wretchedness  in  other  forms, 
unless  we  keep  in  mind  that  they  somehow  came  to  be  regarded 
as  Christ's  poor. 

Next  to  the  image  of  Lazarus,  or  rather  the  composite  image 
of  the  two  Lazaruscs,  the  picture  of  leprosy  that  filled  the 
imagination  was  that  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of 
Leviticus.  That  picture  is  even  more  composite  than  the  other, 
and  for  leprosy  in  the  strict  sense  it  is  absolutely  misleading. 
The  word  translated  '*  leprosy"  is  a  generic  term  for  various 
communicable  maladies,  most  of  which  were  curable  within  a 
definite  period,  sometimes  no  longer  than  a  week.  It  rested  with 
the  skill  of  the  priesthood  to  discriminate  between  the  forms  of 
communicable  disease,  and  to  prescribe  the  appropriate  cere- 
monial treatment  for  each ;  the  people  had  one  common  name 
for  them  all,  and  beyond  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  their 
priests,  who  knew  quite  well  what  they  were  about.  The 
Christian  Church  dealt  with  all  those  archaic  institutions  of  an 
Eastern  people  in  a  child-like  spirit  of  verbal  or  literal  interpre- 

*  helped  by  God/  would  no  doubt  powerfully  assist  in  the  choice  of  the  designation 
lozars  <for  lepers)*  Stiicer,  in  his  Thfsaurm^  qiioles  a  sermon  of  Theophanes,  where 
it  i«  suggested  tliat  every  poor  man  who  needs  help  from  those  who  have  means 
might  be  called  a  I^azanisJ* 

(lirsch  (Gt0g.  and  Hist,  Path,  u.  3)  says  thut  the  Arnbic  word  for  the  falling 
aicknesB  omnes  from  the  same  root  (meaning  "  thrown  to  the  ground ")  as  the 
Hebrew  won!  "saraat,"  which  is  ihe  term  iransblctl  *' leprosy*'  in  Ixrvilicus  xiii,  and 
jtiv.  In  Isaiab  liii.  4*  itie  Vulgate  has  **cl  nos  piitavimus  cum  quasi  leprosnm**' 
where  the  Englisb  nihlc  Iihus  '*yel  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,*' 
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tation,  doubtless  finding  the  greater  part  of  them  a  meaningless 
jargon.  But  some  verses  would  touch  the  imagination  and  call 
up  a  real  and  vivid  picture,  such  verses,  for  example^  as  the 
following : 

"And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shal!  be  rent,  and  his 
head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip^  and  shall  cry, 
Unclean,  unclean.  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him  he  shall 
be  defiled  ;  he  is  unclean  ;  he  shall  dwell  alone ;  without  the  camp  shall  his 
habitation  be/' 

Even  in  that  comparatively  plain  direction^  the  obvious 
suggestion  that  the  unclean  person  would  not  always  be  unclean, 
and  that  there  was  a  term  to  his  stay  outside  the  camp,  would 
go  for  little  in  reading  the  scripture.  The  medieval  religious 
world  took  those  parts  of  the  Jewish  teaching  that  appealed  to 
their  apprehension,  and  applied  them  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  own  time  with  as  much  of  zeal  as  the  common  sense  of  the 
community  would  permit  We  have  clear  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  the  Levitical  teaching  about  "  leprosy"  upon  English  practice 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  St  Albaos  leper  hospital  of  St  Julian, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel 


The  Medieval  Religious  Sentiment  towards  Lepers. 

Several  incidents  told  of  lepers  by  the  chroniclers  bring  out 
that  exaggerated  religious  view  of  the  disease.  Roger  of 
Howden  has  preserved  the  following  mythical  story  of  Edward 
the  Confesson  Proceeding  one  day  from  his  palace  to  the 
Abbey  Church  in  pomp  and  state,  he  passed  with  his  train  of 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  through  a  street  in  which  sat  a  leper  full 
of  sores.  The  courtiers  were  about  to  drive  the  wretched  man 
out  from  the  royal  presence,  when  the  king  ordered  them  to  let 
him  sit  where  he  was.  The  leper,  waxing  bold  after  this  con- 
cession, addressed  the  king,  *'  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  to 
take  me  on  thy  shoulders  and  bring  me  into  the  church;" 
whereupon  the  king  bowed  his  head  and  took  the  leper  upon  his 
shoulders.  And  as  the  king  went,  he  prayed  that  God  would 
give  health  to  the  leper ;   and  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the 


Auihintic  hfier*stmy,  I2tk 

liper  uroji  made  whole  from  that  very  hour*  praising  and  \ 
OoAK 

It  f«  iKji  the  miraculoiis  ending  of  this  incident 
wrprlte  «•  mo^t ;  for  the  Royal  touch  by  which  the 
irmmht  hU  fiumerous  cures  of  the  blind  and  the  halt  and  the 
ftCfifutr/tifi.c/intiriued  to  be  exercised,  with  unabated  virtue, 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  came  at  length  to  be  su 
by  Omrt  Mlfgeonn  who  were  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.     It 
the  humility  of  a  cr<jwned  head  tn  the  presence  of  a  leper 
maikji  an  old-world  kind  af  rclifjious  sentiment     The  n- 
approach  to  it  in  our  lime  is  the  feet-washing  of  the  poor 
empfciiii  at  Vienna  on  Corpus  Christi  day, 

A  Himilar  Mtory,  with  a  truer  touch  of  nature  in  it,  is  t 
Matilda^  (jucen  of  Henry  I,;  anti  it  happens  to  be  related  on 
good  authority  that  wc  may  believe  every  word  of  it.     Matilda 
was  a  Saxoft  print  ess,  daughter  of  Marj^^arct  the  Atheling,  tW 
queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,     The  other  actor  in  the  story  w4 
her  brother  llavid,  afterwards  king  of  Scots  and,  like  his  mother, 
honoured    an  a  saint  of  the  Church.     The  narrator  is  Aelxcd, 
abbot  of  Rievaulx,  m  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  celebrated 
for  his  Latin  style  and  his  care  for  Saxon  history.     The  abbot 
wai  a  friend  of  St  David,  whose  virtues  he  celebrates  at  lengtl 
the  incident  of  queen  Matilda  and  the  lepers  was  one  that 
often  heard  from  iiavid's  own  lips  (quod  ex  ore  sacpe  Davi 
regis  audivi).     The   princess   Matilda,  taking   more   after  hi 
mother  than  her  father,  had   been   brought  up  in  an   Engli 
convent  under  her  aunt,  the  abbess  of  it     When  it  came  to 
marriage  between   her  and   Henry  L,  an   alliance  which 
meant  to  reconcile  the  Saxonii   to  Norman   rule,  the  questr 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Anselm  whether  the  princess  Matilda  h 
not  actually  taken  the  veil,  and  whether  he  could  legally  man 
her  to  the  king.     Questioned  as  to  the  fact,  the  princess  mad 
answer  that  she  had  indeed  worn  the  veil  in  public,  but  only 
a  protection  from  the  licentious  insolence  of  the  Norman  nobl 
She  had  no  liking  for  the  great  match  arranged  for  her,  am 

*  Roger  of  Howden*  Edited  Ly  SlubU,  Rolls  series,  No.  51,  voL  1.  p.  n, 
Aclrcd,  the  chief  collector  of  the  miraculnus  cures  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  appeal 
to  have  omitted  this  one. 
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consented  unwillingly  although  the  king  was  enamoured  of  hen 
Such  was  her  humility  that  Aclrcd  designates  her  '*  the  Esther  of 
our  times."  The  marriage  was  on  the  igth  of  November,  1 100  ; 
and  in  the  next  year,  according  to  the  usual  date  given,  the 
young  queen  sought  relief  and  effusion  for  her  religious  instincts 
by  founding  the  leper  hospital  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  **  with  a 
chapel  and  a  sufficient  edifice,'*  Matthew  Paris,  a  century  and  a 
half  after,  saw  it  standing  as  queen  Matilda  had  buiit  it,  and 
.made  a  sketch  of  it  in  colours  on  the  margin  of  his  page,  still 
remaining  to  us  in  a  library  at  Cambridge,  with  the  description, 
•'  Memorialc  Matild.  Regine.** 

The  story  which  her  brother  David  told  to  the  abbot  of 
Rievaulx  is  as  follows : 

When  he  was  serving  as  a  youth  at  the  English  Court,  one  evening  he 
was  with  his  companions  in  his  lodging,  when  the  queen  called  him  into  her 
chamber.  He  found  the  place  full  of  lepers,  and  the  queen  standing  in  the 
midstt  with  her  robe  laid  aside  and  a  towel  girt  round  her.  Having  filled  a 
basin  with  water,  she  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  lepers  and  to  wipe 
them  with  the  towel,  and  then  taking  them  in  both  her  hands,  she  kissed 
them  with  devotion.  To  whom  her  brother ;  *'  What  dost  thou,  my  lady  ? 
Ccrtes  if  the  king  were  to  know  this,  never  would  he  deign  to  kiss  with  his 
lips  that  mouth  of  thine  polluted  with  the  soil  of  leprous  feet."  But  she 
answered  with  a  smile :  "  Who  does  not  know  that  the  feet  of  an  Eternal 
King  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  lips  of  a  mortal  king  ?  See,  then,  dearest 
brother,  wherefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  learn  by  my  example 
to  do  so  also.  Take  the  basin,  and  do  what  thou  hast  seen  me  do.'^  **  At 
this,'*  said  David,  narrating  to  the  abbot,  **  1  was  sore  afraid,  and  answered 
that  I  could  on  no  account  endure  it.  For  as  yet  I  did  not  know  the  Lord, 
nor  had  His  Spirit  been  revealed  to  me.  And  as  she  proceeded  with  her  task, 
I  laughed — n^a  culpa — and  returned  to  my  comrades  ^" 


'  Ailredi  Ahbatis  Rievallemts  Gmeah^a  Regtim  Anglorum,  In  Twysden*s  Decern 
Scrtptora^  coL  368*  **Cum>  inquit  [David],  adolescens  in  curia  regia  [Anglica] 
servircm*  nocte  quadam  in  hospicio  tneo  cum  scxriis  mcis  nescitj  c|iiid  agens,  ad 
thAJximum  reginae  ab  ipsa  vocatxis  accessi.  Et  cccc  domus  plena  leprosis,  et  regina 
in  onedio  stans,  deposits  pallio^  Untlieo  sc  precinxtt,  et  posita  in  pelvi  aqua,  cocpit 
lavare  pedes  eorum,  ct  octergere,  extcrsosque  ulrisqiie  const  riiige re  manibus  et 
devoiissime  osculari,  Cui  ego:  *Quid  agis,'  inquam,  *0  domina  mea?  Certe  si  rex 
scirct  ista,  nunquam  dignarctur  os  tuum,  lepiosonim  pedum  tabe  pollutumi  suis  labils 
ooculari/  Et  ilia  surridens  ait :  *  Pedes/  inqnil,  *  Regis  aetenii  f\\\h  nescit  labtis  regis 
morituK  esse  pnieferendos?  Eccc,  ego  idcirco  vocavi  tc,  fraler  carLwimc,  ut  cxcmpilo 
me  I  talia  discas  opcrari.     Sumpta  proinde  pelvi,  fac  qnod  mc  faccrc  intucris.*     Ad 
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The  example  of  his  sister,  however,  was  not  lost  upon  him  ;  for 
when  he  acquired  the  earldom  and  manor  of  Huntingdon,  and  so 
became  an  opulent  English  noble,  he  founded  a  leper-hospital 
there.     Aelred  sees  him  in  Abraham's  bosom  with  Lazarus. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  devotion  to  lepers  is  shown  in  the 
name  which  Aelred  applies  to  ^^xn—paupercs  Chrisii.  In 
washing  their  feet  the  pious  Matilda  was  in  effect  washing  the 
feet  of  an  Eternal  King;  and  that,  in  her  estimation,  was  better 
than  kissing  the  lips  of  a  mortal  king. 

Again,  in  the  Life  of  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln  we  see  the  good 
bishop  moved  to  treat  the  leprous  poor  with  a  sort  of  attention 
which  they  can  hardly  have  needed  or  expected,  merely  because 
they  were,  as  his  biographer  says,  the  successors  of  Lazarus 
ukerosus,  and  the  special  protegh  of  Jesus.  Not  a  few,  says 
the  biographer^  were  kept  in  seclusion  owing  to  that  disease, 
both  men  and  women.  Bishop  Hugh  would  take  up  his  abode 
among  them  and  speak  to  them  words  of  good  cheer,  promising 
them  the  flowers  of  Paradise  and  an  immortal  crown.  Having 
sent  the  women  lepers  out  of  the  way,  he  would  go  round  among 
the  men  to  kiss  tlicm,  and  when  he  came  to  one  who  was 
more  atrociously  marked  by  the  disease  than  another,  he  would 
hold  him  in  a  longer  and  more  gracious  embrace.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  bishop's  biographer :  ''  Spare,  good  Jesus,  the 
unhappy  soul  of  him  who  relates  these  things'' — horrified,  as  he 
says  he  was,  at  seeing  the  '*  swollen  and  livid  faces,  deformed 
and  sanious.  with  the  eyelids  everted,  the  eyeballs  dug  out,  and 
the  lips  wasted  away,  faces  which  it  were  impossible  to  touch 
close  or  even  to  behold  afar  off^".  But  these  horrible  disfigure- 
ments of  the  face  are  by  no  means  the  distinctive  marks  of 
leprosy.  The  dragging  down  of  the  eyelids  is  an  eflfect  of 
leprosy  but  as  likely  to  happen  in  lupus  or  rodent  ulcer.  The 
loss  of  the  eyeball  may  be  a  leprous  sign,  or  perhaps  from  tumour 
The  wasting  of  the  lips  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  lupus,  after  it 
has  scarred,  or  if  there  be  an  actual  loss  of  substance,  of  epithelial 


banc  vocem  vebcnicnter  expavi,  ct  nutlo  lucxlo  id  me  pati  posse  respcnidi,  Nccdum 
enira  scicbam  Dominum,  ncc  nevclatus  fuerat  mjhi  Spiritus  ejus.  Ilia  igjuir  coeptis 
iosistente,  egt> — mea  culpa — rid  ens  ad  socios  remeavi." 

'    Vita  S,  I/nji^nis  Ltncoittcttsis.     Rolls  series,  39,  |i*  i^^-^* 
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in  leprosy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lips,  as  well  as  other 
proniinent  folds  of  the  face,  undergo  thickening,  and  will  probably 
remain  thickened  to  the  end.  The  sufferers  who  excited  the 
compassion  of  St  Hugh  must  have  merited  it ;  only  they  were 
not  all  lepers,  nor  probably  the  majority  of  them  \ 

Two  leper-stories  arc  told  to  the  honour  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Seeing  one  day  a  friar  of  his  order  named  James  the 
Simple,  consorting  on  the  way  to  church  with  a  leper  from 
the  hospital  under  his  care,  St  Francis  rebuked  the  friar  for 
allowing  the  leper  to  be  at  large.  While  he  thus  admonished 
the  friar,  he  thought  that  he  observed  the  leper  to  blush,  and 
was  stricken  with  a  sudden  remorse  that  he  should  have  said 
anything  to  hurt  the  wretched  man's  feelings.  Having  confessed 
and  taken  counsel,  he  resolved,  by  way  of  penance,  to  sit  beside 
the  leper  at  table  and  to  eat  with  him  out  of  the  same  dish,  a 
penance  all  the  greater,  says  the  biographer,  that  the  leper  was 
covered  all  over  w^ith  ofiTensive  sores  and  that  the  blood  and 
sanies  trickled  down  his  fingers  as  he  dipped  them  in  the  dish. 
The  other  stor>^  is  a  more  pleasing  one.  There  was  a  certain 
leper  among  those  cared  for  by  the  friars,  who  would  appear 
from  the  description  of  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  class  of 
truculent  impostors,  made  all  the  worse  by  the  morbid  considera- 
tion with  which  his  disease,  or  supposed  disease,  was  regarded. 
One  of  his  complaints  was  that  no  one  would  wash  him  ; 
whereupon  St  Francis,  having  ordered  a  friar  to  bring  a  basin 
of  perfumed  water,  proceeded  to  wash  the  leper  with  his  own 
hands*. 

These  four  tales,  all  of  them  told  of  saints  except  that  of 
Matilda^ — she  somehow  missed  bcii^g  canonised  along  with  her 
mother  St  Margaret  and  her  brother  St  David — will  serv^c  to 
show  what  a  halo  of  morbid  exaggeration  surrounded  the  idea  of 
leprosy  in  the  medieval  religious  mind.  We  live  in  a  time  of 
saner  and  better-proportioned  sentiment ;  but  the  critical  spirit, 

'  The  bishop  left  by  his  will  too  marks  to  l>e  dislributed  **peT  domos  lepros- 
oniin  "  in  his  diocese  and  a  like  sum  "  per  domos  huspitnles/'  aud  Lhret:  marks  each 
lo  the  Iepcr-hous<js  at  Sclwood  and  outside  Bath  and  Uchestcr,  Hist,  MSS.  Commiss, 
X,  pi.  3,  p»  1 86. 

*  M&nHm^Hta  Frandscana*    Rolls  ^rics,  No.  4.    Ifitrod*  by  Brewer,  p.  kxiv. 
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which  has  set  so  much  else  in  a  sober  light,  has  spared  the 
medieval  tradition  of  leprosy.  Not  only  so,  but  our  more 
graphic  writers  have  put  that  disease  into  the  medieval  foreground 
as  if  it  had  been  the  commonest  affliction  of  the  time*  We  are 
taught  to  see  the  figures  of  lepers  in  their  grey  or  russet  gowns 
flitting  everywhere  through  the  scene;  the  air  of  those  remote 
times  is  as  if  filled  with  the  doll  creaking  of  St  Lazarus's  rattle. 
Our  business  here  is  to  apply  to  the  question  of  leprosy  in 
medieval  Britain  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  question  of  famines  and  famine-fevers,  and 
remains  to  be  applied  next  in  order  to  the  great  question  of 
plague — the  kind  of  scrutiny  which  no  historian  would  be 
excused  from  if  his  business  were  with  politics,  or  campaigns^ 
or  economics,  or  manners  and  customs.  The  best  available 
evidence  for  our  purpose  is  the  history  of  the  leper-houses, 
to  w^hich  we  shall  now  proceed. 


The  English  Leper-houses, 

The  English  charitable  foundations,  or  hospitals  of  all  kinds 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  including  alms- 
houses, infirmaries,  Maisons  Dieu  and  la^ar-houses,  amount  to 
five  hundred  and  nine  in  the  index  of  Bishop  Tanner's  Notitia 
Monastka.  In  the  1830  edition  of  the  Maftasiicon  Anglkanum, 
the  latest  recension  of  those  immense  volumes  of  antiquarian 
research^  there  are  one  hundred  and  four  such  foundations  given, 
for  which  the  original  charters,  or  confirming  charters,  or 
reports  of  inquisitions,  are  known ;  and,  besides  these,  there 
are  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  given  in  the  section  on 
*'  Additional  Hospitals/'  the  existence  and  circumstances  of  which 
rest  upon  such  evidence  as  casual  mention  in  old  documents,  or 
entries  in  monastery  annals,  or  surviving  names  and  traditions  of 
the  locality.  Our  task  is  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  share  of 
this  charitable  provision  in  medieval  England,  embracing  at 
least  four  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  was  intended  for  the  class 
of  leprosi ;  what  indications  there  are  of  the  sort  of  patients 
reckoned  leprosi ;  how  many  sick  inmates  the  leper-houses  had. 


Three  tuar  Canterbury,  nth  and  \2th  centuries. 
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absolutely  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  their  clerical  staff;  and 
how  far  those  refuges  were  in  request  among  the  people,  either 
from  a  natural  desire  to  find  a  refuge  or  from  the  social  pressure 
upon  them  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  way»  , 

It  is  clear  that  the  endowed  hospitals  of  medieval  England 
were  in  no  exclusive  sense  leper-hospitals,  but  a  g^eneral  provision, 
under  religious  discipline,  for  the  infirm  and  sick  poor,  for  infirm 
and  ailing  monks  and  clergy,  and  here  or  there  for  decayed 
gentlefolk*  The  earliest  of  them  that  is  known,  St  Peters  and 
St  Leonard's  hospital  at  York,  founded  in  936  hy  king  Athelstane, 
and  enlarged  more  especially  on  its  religious  side  by  king 
Stephen,  was  a  great  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
with  no  reference  to  leprosy;  it  provided  for  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  six  bedesmen,  and  was  served  by  a  master, 
thirteen  brethren,  four  seculars,  eight  sisters,  thirty  choristers 
and  six  servitors.  When  Lanfranc,  the  first  Norman  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  set  about  organising  the  charitable  relief  of  his 
see  in  1084,  he  endowed  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  poor  in  general,  and  the  other  for  kprosi^.  The  former, 
St  John  Baptist^s  hospital,  was  at  the  north  gate,  a  commodious 
house  of  stone,  for  poor,  infirm^  lame  or  blind  men  and  women. 
The  latter  was  the  hospital  of  Herbaldown,  an  erection  of  timber, 
in  the  woods  of  Blean  about  a  mile  from  the  west  gate,  for 
persons  regia  vaUtudin^  fltwitibus  (?),  who  are  styled  Uprosi 
in  a  confirming  charter  of  Henry  IL*  The  charge  of  both  these 
houses  was  given  to  the  new  priory  of  St  Gregory,  over  against 
St  John  Baptist's  hospital,  endowed  with  tithes  for  secular 
clergy.  The  leper-house  at  H erbaldo wn  was  divided  between 
men  and  women;  but  in  a  later  reign  (Henry  H.)  a  hospital 
entirely  for  women  (twenty-five  leprous  sisters)  was  founded  at 
Tannington,  outside  Canterbury,  with  a  master,  prioress  and 
three  priests.  There  was  still  a  third  hospital  at  Canterbury, 
St  Lawrence^s,  founded  about  1137,  for  the  relief  of  leprous 
monks  or  for  the  poor  parents  and  relations  of  the  monks  of 
St  Augustine^s. 

^  WiUmm  of  MaJmc-^bury,  Gala  pontificumy  RoUi  ed*,  p.  71. 
*  In  t574  il  wa*»  found  providing  indoor  f«lier  for  fifteen  brethren  and  fifteen 
siiters,  and  outdoor  relief  for  as  many  more. 
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London  had  two  endowed  leper-hospitals  under  ecclesiastical 
government,  as  well  as  certain  spitals  or  refuges  of  comparatively 
late  date.  The  hospital  and  chapel  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields 
was  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.,  in 
iioi,  and  was  commonly  known  for  long  after  as  Matilda's 
hospital.  It  was  built  for  forty  leprosi,  who  may  or  may  not  all 
have  lived  in  it ;  and  it  was  supported  in  part  hy  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  citizens  collected  by  a  procton  Its  staff 
was  at  first  exceptionally  small  for  the  number  of  patients, — a 
chaplain,  a  clerk  and  a  messenger;  but  as  its  endowments 
increased  several  other  clerics  and  some  matrons  were  added. 
By  a  king's  charter  of  1208  (loth  John),  it  was  to  receive  sixty 
shillings  annually.  It  is  next  heard  of,  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
in  connexion  with  a  petition  of  1 314-15  (8  Ed,  II,),  by  the 
terms  of  which,  and  of  the  reply  to  it,  we  can  see  that  there 
were  then  some  lepers  in  the  hospital  but  also  patients  of  another 
kind.  It  is  mentioned  by  Wcndover,  under  the  year  1222,  as 
the  scene  of  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  citizens  and  the 
comprovinciaks  extra  urbem  positos^:  at  that  date  it  stood  well 
in  the  country,  probably  near  to  where  the  church  of  St  Giles 
now  stands  at  the  end  of  old  High  Holborn.  The  drawing  of 
the  hospital  on  the  margin  of  Matthew  Paris's  manuscript  shows 
it  as  a  house  of  stone,  with  a  tower  at  the  east  end  and  a 
smaller  one  over  the  west  porch,  and  with  a  chapel  and  a  hall, 
but  probably  no  dormitories  for  forty  lepers'^. 

The  other  endowed  leper-house  of  the  metropolis  was  the 
hospital  of  St  James,  in  the  fields  beyond  Westminster.  It  was 
of  ancient  date,  and  provided  for  fourteen  female  patients,  who 
came  somehow  to  be  called  the  Lprosae  puelia€\  although 
youth  is  by  no  means  specially  associated  with  leprosy.     This 


1  Roger  of  Wendover,     Rolls  ed,  n.  165. 

^  In  the  MS,  of  Matthew  Pam*s  Chr&nUa  Mapra  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrisli 
College,  Cambrkige,  No.  16  in  the  Parker  Collection,  p.  ijo.  The  late  Rev.  S.  S, 
Lewis,  fellow  and  librarian  of  the  College,  who  most  lifjerally  had  a  fac-similc  of  the 
drawing  made  for  me,  would  date  it  a  litllc  before  1150-     (Rolls  edtlion,  by  Luardi 

n,  144.) 

'  Kotuli  Chartarumt  1*99-1116.  Cliarter  of  confinnatiou,  1304  (5  Joh.) 
p.  ijxb. 
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house  grew  rich,  and  supported  eight  brethren  for  the  religious 
services  of  the  sixteen  patients*. 

It  is  usual  to  enumerate  five,  and  sometimes  six,  other  leper- 
hospitals,  in  the  outskirts  of  London— at  Kingsland  or  Hackney^ 
in  Kent  Street,  Southwark  (the  Lock),  at  Highgate,  at  Mile 
End,  at  Knightsbridge  and  at  Hammersmith.  But  the  earHest 
of  these  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  (about  1346) 
at  a  time  when  the  old  ecclesiastical  leper-houses  were  nearly 
empty  of  lepers.  It  would  be  misleading  to  include  them  among 
the  medieval  leper-houses  proper,  and  I  shall  refer  to  them  in  a 
later  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  example  of  archbishop  Lan franc  at  Canterbury  and  of 
queen  Matilda  in  London  was  soon  followed  by  other  founders 
and  benefactors.  The  movement  in  favour  of  lepers^ — there  was 
probably  too  real  an  occasion  for  it  to  call  it  a  craze — ^gained 
nnuch  from  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  St  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem.  Those  knights  were  the  most 
sentimental  of  the  orders  of  chivalrj'-,  and  probably  not  more 
reputable  than  the  Templars  or  the  main  body  of  the  Hospital- 
lers from  which  they  branched  off.  If  we  may  judge  of  them  by 
modern  instances,  they  wanted  to  do  some  great  thing,  and  to 
do  it  in  the  most  theatrical  way,  with  everybody  looking  on. 
What  real  services  they  may  have  rendered  to  the  sick  poor, 
leprous  or  other,  there  is  little  to  show.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  order  were  at  Jerusalem,  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Knights 
there  being  all  /t/wx/^doubtless  in  a  liberal  sense  of  the  term. 
We  should  be  doing  them  no  injustice  if  we  take  them  to  have 
been  Crusaders  so  badly  hit  by  their  vices  or  their  misfortunes  as 
to  be  marked  oflTinto  a  separate  order  by  a  natural  line.  How- 
ever, many  others  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  St  Lazarus  who 
were  not /<?/r^j/;  these  established  themselves  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  acquired  many  manors  and  built  fine  houses*.  In 
England  their  chief  house  was  at  Burton  in  Leicestershire;  it 


*  In  the  Villa r  Ealisiastkus  of  Henry  VI 11.  its  revenue  is  put  at  £iQO, 

*  The  c«jnimantlcrie>  of  the  Knights  of  St  Lazarus  were  numerous  in  every  province 
of  France,  For  an  enumeration  of  tliem  see  Li's  Leprcnx  e(  la  Chevaliers  tie  SaitU 
Lazare  d€  yertisalem  et  dt  Notre  Dame  el  de  Mont  CartncL  Par  Eugene  Vj^at, 
Orleans^  1884,  pp.  315-364* 
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was  not  by  any  means  a  great  leper-hospital,  but  a  Comtnandery 
or  Preceptory  for  eight  whole  knights,  with  some  provision  for 
an  uncertain  number  of  poor  brethren — the  real  Lazaruses  who, 
Uke  their  prototype,  would  receive  the  crumbs  from  the  high 
tabic.  The  house  of  Burton  Lazars  gradually  swallowed  up 
the  lands  of  leper-hospitals  elsewhere,  as  these  passed  into  de- 
suetude, and  at  the  valuation  of  Henry  VI I L  it  headed  the 
list  with  an  annual  rental  of  ;£"2So,  Their  establishment  in 
England  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
although  the  house  at  Burton  appears  to  have  been  their  only 
considerable  possession,  they  are  said,  on  vague  evidence,  to 
have  enlisted  many  knights  from  England,  and,  curiously 
enough,  still  more  from  Scotland.  A  letter  is  extant  by  the 
celebrated  schoolman,  John  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chartres,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  to  a  bishop  of 
Sah'sbury,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  '*  Fratres  Hospi- 
tales"  were  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dislike  by  the  clerical 
profession;  "rapiunt  ut  distribuant,"  says  the  writer,  as  if  there 
were  something  at  once  forced  and  forcible  in  their  charities*. 

Coincidently  with  the  appearance  in  England  of  the  Knights 
of  St  Lazarus,  we  find  the  monasteries,  and  sometimes  private 
benefactors  among  the  nobility,  beginning  to  make  provision  for 
lepers,  either  along  with  other  deserving  poor  or  in  houses  apart 
After  the  hospitals  at  Canterbury  and  London  (as  well  as  an 
eleventh-century  foundation  at  Northampton,  which  mayor  may 
not  have  been  originally  destined  iov  icprosi),  come  the  two 
leper-houses  founded  by  the  great  abbey  of  St  Albans.  As  tliese 
were  probably  as  good  instances  as  can  be  found,  their  history  is 
worth  following. 

In  the  time  of  abbot  Gregory  (i  119  to  1146X  the  hospital 
and  church  of  St  Julian  was  built  on  the  London  road,  for  six 
poor  brethren  {Laaares  oz pauperes  Christ i)  governed  by  a  master 
and  four  chaplains.  The  mastership  of  St  Julians  is  twice 
mentioned  In  the  abbey  chronicles  as  a  valuable  piece  of  prefer- 
ment. In  1254  the  lands  of  the  hospital  were  so  heavily  taxed, 
for  the  king  and  the  pope,  that  the  miscili,  according  to  Matthew 

*  JtNmnu  Sari^miemu  O^a  ^mtiia^  ed.  Giles  i,  141  (letler  to  Jos&elin,  bisliop 
Salisbury),        ^^^^" 
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Paris,  had  barely  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  a  century  after,  in 
1350,  the  revenues  were  too  large  for  its  needs,  and  new  statutes 
were  made ;  the  accommodation  of  its  six  beds  was  by  no  means 
in  request,  the  number  of  inmates  being  never  more  than  three, 
sometimes  only  two,  and  occasionally  only  one\  The  fate  of  the 
other  leper-house  of  St  Albans  abbey,  that  of  St  Mary  de  Pratis 
for  women,  is  not  less  iostructiva  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
not  known,  but  in  1254  it  had  a  church  and  a  hospital  occupied 
by  misellae^,  A  century  later  we  hear  of  the  house  being  shared 
between  illiterate  sisters  and  nuns.  The  former  arc  not  called 
leperSj  but  simply  poor  sisters ;  whatever  they  were,  the  nuns 
and  they  did  not  get  on  comfortably  together,  and  the  abbot 
restored  harmony  by  turning  the  hospital  into  a  nun  tier/  pure 
and  simple^  Similar  was  the  history  of  one  of  the  richest 
foundations  of  the  kind,  that  of  Mayden  Bradley  in  Wiltshire. 
It  was  originally  endowed  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  IL  (i  135}  by  a  noble  family  for  an  unstated 
number  of  poor  women,  generally  assumed  to  have  been  leprasae^ 
and  for  an  unstated  number  of  regular  and  secular  clerics  to 
perform  the  religious  offices  and  manage  the  property.  It  had 
not  existed  long,  however,  when  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1 190, 
got  the  charter  altered  so  as  to  assign  the  revenues  to  eight 
canons  and  ^  poor  sisters,  and  so  it  continued  until  the  valuation 
of  Henry  VIIL^  when  it  was  found  to  hz  of  considerable  wealth. 
In  like  manner  the  hospital  of  St  James,  at  Tanning  ton  near 
Canterbury,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  for  twenty-five 
"leprous  sisters,"  was  found,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  (1344), 
to  contain  no  lepers,  its  "corrodies**  being  much  sought  after  by 
needy  gentlewomen  *. 

Another  foundation  of  Henry  II/s  reign  was  the  leper-hospital 

*  **Vix  scu  raro  inveniunlar  tot  leprosi  vuleiitcs  viLam  duccrc  oiiscrvaotiiH  obli- 
gatam  ad  dictum  hospitole  concunrcntcs. '^  WaUinghami  Geita  Aifbaium,  Rolls  ed. 
II.  484- 

*  Matthew  Paris,  CAron.  Maj,  v.  451. 

*  WaJ&ingham,  Gcsia  A  Ma/urn^  u,  401, 

*  "The  sisters  of  St  Jameses  were  bound  by  no  vows,  and  al  this  pcriotl  [1J44I 
were  not  all^  or  even  any  of  them,  Jepers  ;  and  in  consequence  a  place  in  the  hospital 
was  much  sought  after  by  needy  dependents  of  the  C  jurt."  R^pjri  on  MSS.  of  the 
Dcaa  and  Cbapter  c>f  Canterbury,  in  /////,  MSS,  dtmmt'sswH  Reports^  tx.  p,  87. 
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of  St  Mary  Magdalen  at  Sponne,  outside  the  walls  of  Coventry. 
It  was  founded  by  an  Earl  of  Chester,  who,  having  a  certain 
leprous  knight  in  his  household,  gave  in  pure  alms  for  the  health 
of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  hts  ancestors  his  chapel  at  Sponne 
with  the  site  thereof,  and  half  a  carucate  of  land  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  lepers  as  should  happen  to  be  m  the  town  of 
Coventry.  There  was  one  priest  to  celebrate,  and  with  him  were 
wont  to  be  also  certain  brethren  or  sisters  together  with  the 
lepers,  praying  to  God  for  the  good  estateof  all  their  benefactors. 
"But  clear  it  is/'  says  Dugdale,  '*that  the  monks  shortly  after 
appropriated  it  to  their  own  use/*  However,  they  were  in  time 
dispossessed  by  the  Crown,  to  which  the  hospital  belonged  until 
the  r4th  of  Edward  IVS 

One  of  the  most  typical  as  well  as  earliest  foundations  was 
the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Innocents  at  Lincoln,  endowed  by 
Henry  L  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  its  charter  to  an  inquisition 
of  Edward  II L  It  was  intended  for  ten  kprosi,  who  were  to  be 
of  the  outcasts  {de  ejeciibns)  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  the  presen- 
tation to  be  in  the  king's  gift  or  in  that  of  the  mayor  or  other 
good  men  of  the  city,  and  the  administration  of  it  by  a  master 
or  warden,  two  chaplains  and  one  clerk.  In  the  space  of  two 
centuries  from  its  foundation  the  character  of  its  inmates  had 
gradually  changed.  Edward  III/s  commissioners  found  mnc 
poor  brethren  or  sisters  in  it;  only  one  of  them  was  kprosus,  and 
he  had  obtained  admission  by  a  golden  key;  also  the  seven  poor 
women  had  got  in  per  viam  pecuniam.  In  Henry  VLs  time 
provision  w^as  made  for  the  possibility  of  lepers  still  requiring  its 
shelter — quod  absit,  as  the  new  charter  said. 

In  the  same  reign  (end  of  Henry  L)  the  hospital  of  St  Peter 
was  founded  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  by  abbot  Ansclm,  for  priests 
and  others  when  they  grew  old  and  infirm,  leprous  or  diseased. 
The  other  hospital  at  Bury,  St  Saviour's,  had  no  explicit  refer- 
ence to  leprosy  at  all.  It  was  founded  by  the  famous  abbot 
Samson  about  1184,  for  a  warden,  twelve  chaplain-priests,  six 
clerks,  twelve  poor  gentlemen,  and  twelve  poor  women.  About 
a  hundred  years  later  the  poor  sisters  had  to  go,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  old  and  infirm  priests. 

*  \y\i^\\ti\^%  Hisi&ry  cf  Warwkkshire^  p.  197. 
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Sometime  before  his  death  in  1139,  Thiirstan,  archbishop  of 
York,  founded  a  hospital  at  Ripon  for  the  relief  of ''all  the  lepers 
in  Richmondshire;**  the  provision  was  for  eighteen  patients,  a 
chaplain  and  sisters.  At  an  uncertain  date  afterwards  the 
house  was  found  to  contain  a  master,  two  or  three  chaplains  and 
some  brethren,  who  are  not  styled  ieprosi  ^  and  from  the  inqui- 
sition of  Edward  II L  we  learn  that  its  original  destination  had 
been  for  the  relief  as  much  of  the  poor  as  the  leprous  {imn 
pauper um  quam  kprosorum\  and  that  there  was  no  leprous  person 
in  it  at  the  date  of  the  inquisition. 

The  mixed  character  of  hospitals  commonly  reckoned  leper- 
hospitals  is  shown  by  several  other  instances*  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's at  Lynn  ( 1 145)  provided  for  a  prior  and  twelve  brethren 
or  sisters,  nine  of  whom  were  to  be  whole  and  three  leprous. 
St  Leonard's  at  Lancaster  (time  of  king  John)  was  endowed  for 
a  master,  a  chaplain,  and  nine  poor  persons,  three  of  them  to  be 
leprous.  St  Bartholomew's  at  Oxford  provided  for  a  master,  a 
clerk,  two  whole  brethren  and  six  infirm  or  leprous  brethren ; 
but  the  infirm  or  leprous  brethren  had  all  been  changed  into 
whole  brethren  by  the  time  of  Edward  MP,  So  again  the 
Normans'  spital  at  Norwich  was  found  to  be  sheltering  "seven 
whole  sisters  and  seven  half-sisters/' 

The  leper-hospital  at  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  was 
founded  for  lepers  by  king  John,  the  one  king  in  English 
history  who  cared  greatly  about  his  leprous  subjects.  It  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  burgesses  of  Cambridge,  but  it 
was  shortly  after  seized  by  Hugo  de  Norwold,  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  within  little  more  than  fifty  years  from  its  foundation 
(7  Ed«  L)  it  was  found  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  of  that  day  was 
using  it  for  some  purposes  of  his  own,  but  '*was  keeping  no 
lepers  in  it,  as  he  ought,  and  as  the  custom  had  been*." 

The  ostentatious  patronage  of  lepers  by  king  John,  of  which 
something  more  might  be  said,  was  preceded  by  a  more  impor- 
tant interposition  on  their  behalf  by  the  third  Council  of  the 


*  On  Nov,  14^  1100,  king  John  signet!  at  Lincoln  letters  of  simple  protection  to 
ihc /r/r<?ji  of  St  Bttrtholomew^s,  Oxford  {Rot.  Chart.  IT99-Jir6t  p.  99), 

*  Rt>tuU  HumirrtioT^im^  \\.  .^59-^0.     The  famniis  Stourbridge  Fair  originally  grew 
oal  ofa  riglu  of  m;irkct-toll  granlccl  in  aid  tii  ilie  Icper-huspitaJ. 
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Lateran  in  1 179  (Alexander  III.).  The  position  o{  leprosi  in  the 
community  had  clearly  become  anomalous,  and  one  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  was  directed  to  setting  it  right  Lepers, 
who  were  '*  unable  to  live  with  sound  persons,  or  to  attend 
church  with  them,  or  to  get  buried  in  the  same  churchyard,  or  to 
have  the  ministrations  of  the  proper  priest/*  were  enjoined  to 
have  their  own  presbytery,  church,  and  churchyard,  and  their 
lands  were  to  be  exempt  from  tithe  V  Within  two  or  three  years 
of  that  decree,  in  or  near  1181,  we  find  a  bishop  of  Durham, 
Hugh  dc  Puiset,  endowing  the  greatest  of  all  the  English  leper- 
hospitals,  at  Sherburn,  a  mile  or  more  outside  the  city  of  Durham. 
The  bishop  was  a  noted  instance  of  the  worldly  ecclesiastic  of 
his  time.  He  was  accused  by  the  king  of  misappropriating 
money  left  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  defence  was  that 
he  had  spent  it  on  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  leprous, 
and  such  like  deserving  objects*,  William  of  Newburgh  has  left 
us  his  opinion  of  the  bishops  charity:  it  was  a  noble  hospital 
lavishly  provided  for,  ''  but  with  largess  not  quite  honestly  come 
by"  {scd  tamen  ex  parte  minus  honesta  largitione^  The  hospital 
of  bishop  Hugh,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
St  Lazarus,  and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  still  exists  as 
Christ's  Hospital,  a  quadrangular  building  enclosing  about  an 
acre  in  a  sonny  valley  to  the  south  of  the  city,  with  a  fine 
chapel,  a  great  hall  (of  which  the  ancient  raftered  roof  existed 
into  the  present  century),  a  master's  lodge,  and  a  low  range  of 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  for  the  poor  brethren, 
with  their  own  modest  hall  in  the  middle  of  it  The  original 
foundation  was  certainly  on  a  princely  scale,  as  things  then 
went:  it  was  for  five  **  convents"  of  lepers,  including  in  all  sixty- 
five  persons  of  both  sexes,  with  a  steward  or  guardian  to  be  their 
own  proper  representative  or  protector,  three  priests,  four  atten- 
dant  clerks,  and  a  prior  and  prioress.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  hospital  for  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  had 
doubtless  been  filled  by  a  succession  of  poor  brethren,  or  sick 


*  The  ticcrees  of  the  Third  Laternn  Council  are  given  by  several  historians  of  the 
lime,  timong  others*  by  WiHiam  of  Ncwbvirgh,  pp.  306-213. 

*  Roger  uf  Howtlcn,  Rolls  etlition,  \U  165* 

*  Willbni  of  New  Imrj^h,  Rcilb  etlition,  p.  437. 
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poor  brethren,  but  whether  leprous  brethren,  or  even  mainly 
leprous,  may  well  be  doubted  after  the  recorded  experiences 
of  Ripon,  Lincoln  and  Stourbridge.  Its  charter  was  confirmed 
by  bishop  Kellaw  about  1311-1316;  and  in  an  ordinance  of 
1349  we  still  read,  but  not  without  a  feeling  of  something  forced 
and  unreal,  of  the  hospital  ministering  to  the  hunger,  the  thirst, 
the  nakedness  of  the  leprous,  and  to  the  other  wants  and  miseries 
by  which  they  are  incessantly  afflicted.  But  within  ninety  years 
of  that  time  (1434)  the  real  state  of  the  case  becomes  apparent ; 
the  poor  brethren  had  been  neglected,  and  the  estates  so  mis- 
managed or  alienated  to  other  uses,  that  new  statutes  were  made 
reducing  the  number  of  inmates  to  thirteen  poor  brethren  and 
two  lepers,  the  latter  being  thrown  in»  ^*if  they  can  be  found  in 
these  parts,*'  in  order  to  preser\'e  the  memory  of  the  original 
foundation*. 

To  these  samples,  which  are  also  the  chief  instances  of 
English  Icper-hospitals,  may  be  added  two  or  three  more  to 
bring  out  another  side  of  the  matter.  In  the  cases  already 
given,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  provision  for  the  clerical  staff 
was  either  a  very  liberal  one  at  first  or  became  so  in  course  of 
time.  The  hospitals,  whether  leprous  or  other,  were  for  the 
most  part  dependencies  of  the  abbeys,  affording  occupation  and 
residence  to  so  many  more  monks,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
"  cells*'  of  the  abbey.  The  enormous  disproportion  of  the  clerical 
staff  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals  (not,  however,  leprous)  is  seen 
in  the  instances  of  St  Giles's  at  Norwich,  St  Saviour's  at  liury 
and  St  Cross  at  Winchester  The  provision  was  about  six  for 
the  poor  and  half-a-dozen  for  the  monks.  But  even  the  purely 
nosocomial  part  of  these  charities  was  in  not  a  few  instances 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  monasteries  themselves.  St 
Bartholomew's  at  Chatham,  one  of  the  earliest  foundations  usually 
counted  among  the  leper-hospitals,  was  for  sick  or  infirm 
monks.  The  hospital  at  Basingstoke,  endowed  by  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  was  for  incurably  sick  fellows  and  scholars 
of  Merton  itself.  The  leper-hospital  at  Ilford  in  Essex  was 
founded  about  1180  by  the  rich  abbey  of  Barking,  for  the 
leprous  tenants  and  servants  of  the  abbey,  the  provision  being 
*  8te  ibe  varinufi  charters  and  memorials  in  Surlecs*  Hislary  of  Dttrkam, 
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for  a  secular  master,  a  leprous  master,  thirteen  leprous  brethren, 
two  chaplains  and  a  clerk,  St  Lawrence's  at  Canterbury^  {^^yi) 
was  for  leprous  monks  or  for  the  poor  parents  and  relations  of 
monks,  St  Peter's  at  ^\xry  St  Edmunds,  founded  by  abbot 
Anselm  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  was  for  priests  and  others 
when  they  grew  old,  infirm,  leprous,  or  diseased. 

The  instances  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  last  few  pages, 
perhaps  not  without  risk  of  tediousness,  have  not  been  chosen  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  view  of  medieval  leprosy ;  they  are  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole,  and  they  include  nearly  all  those  leper- 
hospitals  of  which  the  charters  or  other  authentic  records  are 
known \  It  is  possible  by  using  ever}'  verba!  reference  to 
leprosy  that  maybe  found  in  connexion  w^ith  all  the  five  hundred 
or  more  medieval  English  hospitals  in  Bishop  Tanner's  Notitia 
Mouastka  or  in  Dugdales  Monasticon^  to  make  out  a  list  of 
over  a  hundred  leper*hospitals  of  one  kind  or  another.  But 
there  are  probably  not  thirty  of  them  for  which  the  special 
destination  of  the  charity  is  know^n  from  charters  or  inquisitions  ; 
and  even  these,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  all  purely  for  lepers 
or  even  mainly  for  lepers.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  list  of  one 
hundred,  the  connexion  w^ith  leprosy  is  of  the  vaguest  kind. 
Thus,  four  out  of  the  five  hospitals  in  Cornwall  are  called 
lazar-hooses  or  leper-hospitals,  but  they  were  so  called  merely 
on  the  authority  of  antiquaries  subsequent  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  same  criticism  applies  almost  equally  to  the  eight 
so-called  leper-hospitals,  out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  medieval 
hospitals  of  all  kinds,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  clear  that  ^'lazar- 
house"  became  an  even  more  widely  generic  term  than  the 
terms  lepra  and  kprosus  themselves'. 


I  Two  of  the  larger  houses  for  lepers  not  mentioned  in  the  text  were  St  Nicholas's 
at  CarlLsle  and  the  hospital  at  Bolton  in  Northumberland,  each  with  thirteen  ljctls» 

*  By  collecting  every  reference  to  lepers  or  Ijuar-houscs  in  Tanner's  Notitia 
Mimasiim  or  in  T>llg^L^lc^s  HUttaslicon  Sir  J,  Y.  Simpson  has  made  out  a  table  of 
some  hundred  leper-houses  in  Britain  {EJiti.  Med,  and  Surg,  yoani.  1841  and  1841). 
Simpson's  table  has  been  added  to  l>y  Miss  Lamt>ert  in  the  Nindentth  Century^ 
Aug.— Sept.  1884,  by  the  Rev.  II,  P.  Wright  {Ltprcsy  etc.  1885)1  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  l^e  end 
of  his  long  list :  "There  were  himdrc<ls  more,'*  and  by  Mr  R.  C»  lIope(7//f  Lef^er  in 
Enj^land^  Scarl trough,  1891),  whose  list  riins  to  171. 

iVrhaps  the    most   remarkable  devcktpmcnt   of  that   verl>alist   handling  of  the 
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Thus  our  doubts  as  to  the  amount  of  true  leprosy  that  once 
existed  in  England,  and  was  provided  for  in  the  access  of 
chivalrous  sentiment  that  came  upon  Christendom  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  tend  to  multiply  in  a  compound  ratio. 
We  doubt  whether  many  of  the  so-called  leper-houses  or  lazar- 
houses  in  the  list  of  one  hundred,  more  or  less,  that  may  be 
compiled  from  the  Afomtsticmt,  were  not  ordinary  refuges  for  the 
sick  and  infirm  poor,  like  the  three  or  four  hundred  other 
religious  charities  of  the  count ry»  We  know  that,  in  some 
instances  of  leper-hospitals  wnth  authentic  charters,  the  prov^ision 
for  the  leprous  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  or  four  of 
non-leprous  inmates.  We  know  that  as  early  as  tlie  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  kprosi  were  disappearing  or  getting 
displaced  even  from  hospitals  where  the  intentions  of  the 
founder  were  explicit.  And  lastly  we  doubt  the  homogeneity  of 
the  disease  called  kpra  and  of  the  class  called  ieprosL 

As  to  the  foundations  of  a  later  age  they  w^ere  no  longer 
under  ecclesiastical  management,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
mostly  rude  shelters  on  the  outskirts  of  the  larger  towns.  In 
1316  a  burgess  of  Rochester,  w^ho  had  sat  in  Parliament,  left  a 
house  in  Eastgate  to  be  called  St  Katharine's  Spital,  "  for  poor 
men  of  the  city,  leprous  or  otherwise  diseased,  impotent  and 
poor*' — or,  in  other  words,  a  common  almshouse.  The  remark- 
able ordinance  of  Edw^ard  II L  in  1346,  for  the  expulsion  of 
lepers  from  London,  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the 
founding  of  two  so-called  lazar-houses,  one  in  Kent  Street, 
Southwark,  called  *'the  Loke\"  and  the  other  at  Hackney  or 
Kingsland,  These  are  the  only  two  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
orders  to  the  porters  of  the  City  Gates  in  1375  ;  and  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henr>^  VI.  they  are  the  only  two,  besides  the 
ancient  Matilda  s  Hospital  in  St  Gileses  Fields,  to  which  bequests 


tier  has  been  reserved  for  a  recent  medical  wTiter,  who  hns  constmctedt  from  the 
ntional  list  of  leper- hospitals,  a  map  of  the  gi^grapfiicai  distHlmtion  of  leprosy 
in  medfeval  Britain.     (British  Medical  J oitrnal^  March  r,  1890,  p.  466.) 

*  The  Lock  was  doubtless  the  house  of  the  **  Leprosi  apud  Bermondsey"  who  arc 
designated  in  the  Roj-al  Charter  of  i  Hen,  IV.  (1.^99)  as  recipients,  along  with  the 
leprtfsi  of  Westminster  (St  James*s),  of  "five  or  six  thousand  pounds/*  {Rotuli 
CAarlamm,  i  Hen.  IV.) 
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were  made  in  the  will  of  Ralph  Holland,  merchant  taylor\ 
Another  of  the  suburban  leper-spitals  was  founded  at  Highcjate 
by  a  citixen  in  1468*,  and  it  is  not  until  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VIIT. 
that  we  hear  of  the  spitals  at  Mile  End,  Knightsbridge  and 
Hammersmith".  By  that  time  leprosy  had  ceased  to  be  heard 
of  in  England  ;  but  another  disease,  s>^hilis,  had  become  ex* 
ceedingly  common  ;  and  it  is  known  that  those  spitals,  together 
with  the  older  leper-hospitals,  were  used  for  the  poorer  victims  of 
that  disease.  Stow  is  unable  to  give  the  exact  date  of  any  of 
these  foundations  except  that  at  Hiijhgate.  He  assumes  that 
the  others  were  all  built  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordinance  of  20 
Edward  HI. ;  but  it  is  probable  that  only  two  of  them,  the  Lock 
and  the  Kinfjsland  or  Hackney  spital  were  built  at  that  time*. 

An  early  instance  of  a  leper-spital  or  refuge  apparently 
without  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  roll  of 
1207-8,  in  which  king  John  grants  to  the  leprosi  of  Bristol  a 
croft  outside  the  Laffard  gate,  whereon  to  reside  under  the 
king's  protection  and  to  beg  with  impunity.  On  the  roads 
leading  to  Norwich  there  were  four  such  shelters,  outside  the 
gates  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Bennet,  St  Giles  and  St  Stephen 
respectively ;  these  houses  were  each  under  a  keeper,  and  were 
supported  by  the  alms  of  the  townsfolk  or  of  travellers  ;  only 
one  of  the  four  is  alleged  to  have  had  a  chapel  attached.  The 
date  of  these  is  unknown,  but  they  were  probably  late.  On  the 
roads  leading  from  Lynn,  there  were  three  such  erections,  at 
Cowgate,  Letchhythe  and  West  Lynn,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  a  will  of  1432.     These  non-religious  and  unendowed  Icpcr- 

*  Beckett,  PML  Trans.,  vol.  31.  p,  60. 

*  Stow,  Survey  of  London^  ed-  of  1890.  p.  437* 

*  Beckett,  Af.     The  Knighlsbridge  house  was  earlier.     See  next  note. 

*  Surz*€y  iif  Loniftm^  pop*  cd.  p.  456.  Bequests  to  lepers  occur  in  various  wills  of 
London  dtizcuSi  in  Dr  Sharpe's  CaltnJar  0/  Wills,  voL  n.  Loud.  1890,  In  a  Mill 
dated  11  April,  1349,  the  bequest  is  to  **tbe  poor  lazars  without  South werkcbarre 
and  at  Hakeriey"  (p.  3).  On  j  July,  1371*  another  bequeaths  money  to  '*the  three 
colleges  of  le|>ers  near  London,  viz,  at  U  loki^  at  St  Giles  de  Holboume,  and  at 
Ilakeney'*  (p.  147).  On  7  April,  T396t  bequests  are  made  to  **the  lej>ers  atle  loke 
near  Seynt  Georges  barre*  of  St  Giles  without  Holboumebarre,  and  le  incsclcotes  de 
riaconey  ''  ^p.  341),  The  *'  la/ar  house  at  Kn>*ghtbrigge  "  appears,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  will  dated  i\  Feb.  1485,  along  with  *Mhe  sick  people  in  the  lazercotes  next 
at)out  London  **  (p.  589). 
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spitals  were  probably  rude  erections  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  at  the  door  of  which,  or  on  the  roadside  near,  one  or  more 
lepers  would  sit  and  beg.  The  liberty  of  soliciting  alms  was 
one  of  their  privileges,  only  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  their 
importunity  too  far;  hence  the  ordinance  of  most  countries  that 
the  lepers  were  not  to  enter  mills  and  bake-houses;  and  hence 
some  ordinances  of  the  Scots  parliament  limiting  the  excursions 
of  the  leper  folk.  One  of  the  most  considerable  privileges  to 
lepers  was  granted  to  the  lepers  of  Shrewsbury  in  1204  by  king 
John,  who  did  not  lose  the  chance  of  earning  a  cheap  reputa- 
tion for  Christian  charity  by  his  ostentatious  patronage  of  the 
fiaufieres  ChrisH :  they  were  entitled  to  take  a  handful  of  corn 
■     or  flour  from  all  sacks  exposed  in  Shrewsbury  market 
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Most  of  the  leper-spitals  of  Scotland  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  poorest  kind,  unendowed  and  unprovided  with 
priests.  The  richest  foundation  for  lepers  in  Scotland  was  at 
Kingcase,  near  Frestwick  in  Ayrshire,  endowed  with  lands  and 
consisting  of  a  hospital  of  eight  beds.  One  or  more  leper- 
hospitals  were  built  by  the  rich  abbeys  on  the  Tweed  (at 
Aldcambus  in  Berwickshire  and  probably  at  another  place). 
Another  great  ecclesiastical  centre  in  Scotland,  Elgin,  had  a 
leper-house  at  Roth  fan,  with  accommodation  for  seven  lepers,  a 
chaplain,  and  a  servant.  After  these,  the  Scots  leper-houses 
may  be  taken  to  have  been  mere  refuges,  in  which  the  lepers 
supported  themselves  by  begging.  One  such  secular  hospital 
was  in  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  founded  in  1350.  Libcrton, 
near  Edinburgh,  is  supposed  to  mean  Leper-town,  and  to  have 
been  a  resort  of  the  sick  on  account  of  its  medicinal  spring. 
The  hospital  at  Grecnside,  then  outside  Edinburgh,  was  built  in 
1589.  There  was  a  lepcr-spital  outside  the  Gallow-gate  of 
Aberdeen,  on  a  road  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Spital. 
Similar  shelters  may  be  inferred  to  have  existed  at  Perth, 
Stirling,  Linlithgow  and  other  places,  James  IV.,  in  his 
journeys,  used    to   distribute   small  sums   to   the  sick   folk   in 
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the  "grandgore"  (syphilis),  to  the  poor  folk,  and  to  the  Hpper- 
folk,  "at  the  town  end\** 

There  were  some  leper-hospitals  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  them  in  every  case  from  general  hospitals  for 
the  sick  poor  Thus  the  hospital  built  by  the  monks  of  Innis- 
fallen  in  86g  is  merely  called  nosocmninm,  although  it  is  usually 
reckoned  an  early  foundation  for  lepers  in  Ireland.  A  hospital 
at  Waterford  was  **  confirmed  to  the  poor  '*  by  the  Benedictines  in 
1185.  St  Stephen's  in  Dublin  (1344)  is  specially  named  as  the 
residence  of  the  *'poor  lepers  of  the  city''  in  a  deed  of  gift  about 
1360-70;  a  locality  of  the  city  called  Leper-hill  was  perhaps  the 
site  of  another  refuge.  Lepers  also  may  have  been  the  occupants 
of  the  hospitals  at  Kilbrixy  in  Westmeath  (St  Bridget's),  of  St 
Mary  Magtialene's  at  Wexford  (previous  to  1408),  of  the  house 
at  '*  Hospital/'  Lismore  (1467),  at  Downpatrick,  at  Kilclief  in 
county  Down,  at  Cloyne,  and  of  one  or  more  of  four  old  hospitals 
in  or  near  Cork  The  hospital  at  Galway;  built  "  for  the  poor  of 
the  town  "  about  iS43i  was  not  a  leper-house,  nor  is  there  reason 
to  take  the  old  hospital  at  Dungarvan  as  a  foundation  specially 
for  lepers'. 


The  Prejudice  against  Lepers, 
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It  will  have  been  inferred,  from  many  particulars  given,  that 
the  segregation  of  lepers  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  far  from 
complete,  and  that  many  ministered  to  them  without  fear  and 
without  risk.  The  same  hospital  received  both  leprosi  and 
others,  the  hospitals  were  served  by  staflTs  of  chaplains,  clerks 
and  sometimes  women  attendants  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  anywhere 
said  of  contagion  being  feared  or  of  the  disease  spreading  by 
contagion.  The  experience  of  these  medieval  hospitals  w^is 
doubtless   the  same   as   in    the  West  Indies  and  other  parts 


^  Accounts  of  tht  L&rd  High'Trtantrer  of  Scotland*  Rolls  series  t.  1473-1498,  pp. 
337»  U^^,  36»i  5781  386. 

*  These  arc  all  the  so-called  **  medieval  Icpcr-liospitals "  collectetl  Ly  Belcher 
(DuhL  Quart,  Jourtt,  of  AUd,  Sc,  1868,  August,  p.  .^6)  chiefly  from  Archdairs 
Aionasticon  Hihfmuum.  He  points  out  that  the  very  early  references  to  leprosy  in 
the  Annals  of  (hi  Four  Matters  included  various  kinds  of  cutaneous  maladic^r. 


Early  instances  of  lepers  secluded. 
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of  the  world  in  our  own  day.  It  is  true  that  the  medical 
writers  pronounce  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  ///  docet  Avi* 
cenna ;  but  the  public  would  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of 
that,  and  they  certainly  lost  nothing  by  their  ignorance  of  the 
medical  dogma,  which,  in  the  text-books,  is  merely  the  result  of 
a  concatenation  of  verbalist  arguments.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  segregation  of  the 
leprous.  The  inmates  of  the  hospital  at  Lincoln  are  significantly 
described  as  "de  ejectibus"  of  the  city.  The  third  Lateran  Council 
based  one  of  its  decrees  upon  what  must  have  been  a  common 
experience,  namely,  that  lepers  were  unable  to  mix  freely  with 
others,  and  that  they  were  objected  to  in  the  same  church,  and 
even  as  corpses  m  the  same  churchyard,  There  are  some 
particular  indications  of  that  feeling  to  be  gathered  from  the 
chroniclers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  histories  is  that  of  a  high 
ecclesiastic  in  the  pre-Norman  period.  In  the  year  1044. 
Aelfward,  bishop  of  London,  being  stricken  with  leprosy  (lepra 
perfnsHs)  sought  an  asylum  in  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  of 
which  he  was  the  prior  The  monks  may  have  had  more  than 
one  reason  for  not  welcoming  back  their  prior ;  at  all  events 
they  declined  to  let  him  stay,  so  that  he  repaired  to  the  abbey 
of  Ramsey,  where  he  had  passed  his  noviciate  and  been  shorn  a 
monk.  He  carried  off  with  him  from  Evesham  certain  valuables 
and  relics ;  and  his  old  comrades  at  Ramsey,  undeterred  by  his 
leprosy  or  counter-attracted  by  his  treasures,  took  him  in  and 
kept  him  until  his  death.  The  incident  can  hardly  be  legendary 
for  it  is  related  in  the  annals  of  Ramsey  Abbey  by  one  who 
wrote  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  events. 

Another  case,  which  may  also  be  accepted  as  authentic,  is 
given  by  Eadmcr  in  his  Life  of  Anselm.  Among  the  penitents 
who  sought  counsel  and  consolation  of  Anselm  while  he  was 
still  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  with  a  great  name  for  sanctity. 


1  Chrottkon  Abkiiiag  Jiat/Ksdittsii,  Rolls  series,  1SS6,  p,  157.  The  chronicler 
fus  nothing  farther  to  say  a*  lo  the  cause  of  the  leprosy,  than  the  opinion  of  **a 
certain  philosopher/'  that  whatever  turns  us  from  health  to  the  vices  of  disease  acts 
by  the  weight  of  loo  much  blood,  by  superfluous  heal,  by  humours  exuding  in  excess, 
or  by  the  spirits  flowing  with  unwonted  laxity  through  silent  passages. 


K>2  Th€  St  AUmhs  ardi. 

w/i^  ,\  tfftrtin  j>owcrful  noble  from  the  maichies  :f  FTancers.  He 
h.i/l  J>rrri  stricken  with  leprosy  in  his  body,  aod  Ick  gt^f-jras  all 
thr  jk^rratcr  that  he  saw  himself  dc^sed  bcs&eat!r  Sle?  ieredrtani- 
rr«rik.  /ukI  shunned  by  his  ^ect% pro  obscantatU  S^mci  ma^^^. 

H('**l(lts  such  notable  cases,  we  find  more  evi^oKie  rn  the 
(>r(hfi/inc<'*«  of  the  hospital  of  St  Julian  at  St  Albaxs.  which 
\\i\\v  Urn  preserved  more  completely  than  dicse  of  any  other 
l<')><r  h(>u<i\  Forasmuch  as  the  disease  of  leprosy  e>  of  all 
iiirirtnitir<  held  the  m<L>st  in  contempt,  the  onfoftanate  person 
who  i<  about  to  l>e  receivetl  into  the  St  Albans  hoose  t$  directed 
f<>  work  himself  up  into  a  state  of  the  most  factitioiis  melancholy; 
h^  »<«  remindcil.  not  only  of  the  passage  in  Levhiciis  about 
"iMKlcAn,  unclean  I '\  but  also  of  the  blessed  Job.  who  was 
hitn<f  If  a  leaver  (m  the  14th  century  his  boib  became  identified 
with  the  plajruc.aml  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  patriarch 
wrt'*  ( l^imeil  A<  nn  early  victim  of  the  lues  vemertay^  and  further 
oi  tho  vt'in^  %%\  the  $jnl  of  Isaiah:  ''Et  nos  putavimus  eum 
h'pr<>.^uin,  )H^riu<sutn  a  Deo.  et  humiliatumV  The  St  Albans 
h<MH(\  with  lt<  <(ix  UhK  ap|H?ars  to  have  been  carefully  managed, 
and  tt^  iiiMMte«»  well  provtdeii  for ;  but  the  unreal  atmo^>here  of 
the  phue  h/i<l  Un^n  t«H>  much  for  the  leprous  or  other  patients 
(>f  the  ili^ttiet  .  lot  we  HihI  it  on  record  that  they  could  hardly  be 
|H  iKU<ule<l  to  don  \i^  %\\'99^\  untfortn,  and  submit  themselves  for 
the  rest  of  theif  hve-a  to  its  dtscipUnc. 

there  can  be  no  ({uestlon,  then»  that  persons  adjudged 
leprou«5  wete  •«huniuMl.  dHvtti  out  or  ostracised  by  public 
opinion,  and  even  let^islateit  against  The  reality  of  these 
prnetiee<  •«honh!  iu>t  W  eonfoutideil  with  a  real  need  for  them. 
I*ert^t  of  i\\\  <honUI  they  In?  ascril>eil  to  a  general  belief  in  the 
e4intrti:lousne'«<  of  the  disease.  \\\  practice  no  one  heeded  the 
iniMlienl  doirnm  of  lepious  eonta)tU>tt»  because  no  one  attached 
JtMy  uinerete  nuttnlii^:  to  it  or  had  any  real  experience  of  it 
ih»r^  was  prejudice  ttgain«;t  lejHrtm  jnirtly  on  account  of  Biblical 
trmlitiMM,  i^iul  partly  Ueau^ie  the  **  tetribilis  aspectus"  of  a  leper 
wa«  lapuUtvti  (ir  uncanny.  Kutther.  in  genuine  leprosy,  the 
most  wriJ|(.h0it  prttt  of  the  victimV  ei»nditton  was  not  his  appear- 

W4UiuttlMm.  (.V.A#  4^^ihtm.  RolU  eiUl.  u.  AH^cmlU  C.  p.  503. 
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ancc  (which  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  may  present  little 
that  is  noticeable  to  passing  observation),  but  his  unfitness  for 
exertion,  his  listlessness,  and  depression  of  spirits,  owing  to  the 
profound  disorganisation  of  his  nerves.  A  leprous  member  of  a 
family  would  be  a  real  burden  to  his  relatives;  and  in  a  hard 
and  cruel  age  he  would  be  little  better  off  than  the  stricken  deer 
of  the  herd  or  the  w^inged  bird  of  the  flock.  To  become  a 
beggar  was  his  natural  fate  ;  and  as  a  beggar  he  became  privi- 
leged, by  royal  patent  or  by  prescription,  while  beggars  in 
ordinary  were  under  a  ban. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  privilege  of  begging  accorded  to 
lepers  was  abused,  and  was  claimed  by  numbers  who  feigned  to 
be  lepers  \  The  one  severe  edict  against  lepers  in  England  was 
the  ordinance  of  Edward  III.  for  the  exclusion  of  lepers  from 
London  in  1346;  it  is  clear,  however,  from  the  text  of  the 
ordinance  that  the  occasion  of  it  was  not  any  fixed  persuasion  of 
the  need  for  isolating  leprous  subjects,  but  some  intolerable 
behaviour  of  lepers  or  of  those  who  passed  as  such.  The  mayor 
and  sheriffs  arc  ordered  to  procure  that  all  lepers  should  avoid 
the  city  within  fifteen  days,  for  the  reason  that  persons  of  that 
class,  as  well  by  the  pollution  of  their  breath,  etc.  '*  as  by  carnal 
intercourse  with  women  in  stews  and  other  secret  places,  detest- 
ably frequenting  the  same,  do  so  taint  persons  who  arc  sound, 
botli  male  and  female,  to  the  great  injury  etc.^*"     That  is  the 

^  Biassac,  Art*  "Elephantiasis,"  in  Dkt.  Encytl.  des  Sc.  MM.  p.  475,  says: 
**Il  y  EVait  atissi  des  vagabontla  et  des  paresscux  qiii»  sans  nuUe  crainte  tie  la 
contagion,  ct  dc.'^ircux  dc  vivre  ^ns  rieii  faire,  sioiidcuetit  la  l^pre  pour  etre  admis 
aux  leproiscries.  On  y  iruijvait  encore  dc^  persomie:*  qui  s'impusa.icnt  une  rcdusioit 
perpetoetle  pour  vivre  avec  les  Icprcux  et  faire  leitr  saint  par  une  vie  de  souEnis^ion 
aux  r^le!i  de  rL^Hse," 

'  The  ordinance  is  translated  in  full  from  the  City  archives  by  H,  T.  Hiley, 
LondQH  in  the  ThirUenth^  FmirUcnik  and  fifttduih  Ctnturies^  pp.  130-151,  The 
following  is  the  preamble  of  it  : — 

"Edward,  by  the  grace  of  Gotl,  etc.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  many  persons,  as  well  of  the  city  aforesaid  as  other*  coming  to  the 
-AWd  city,  beiog  smitten  with  the  blemish  of  leprosy,  do  publicly  dwell  among  the 
Other  citiiens  and  sound  i>crsonSt  and  there  continually  abide  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  communicate  with  them,  as  well  in  public  places  as  in  private  ;  and  that  some  of 
them,  endeavouring  to  contaminate  others  with  that  abominable  blemish  (that  e>o,  to 
ihcir  own  wretched  solace,  they  may  have  the  more  fellows  in  suflcring.)  as  well  \i\ 
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old  confusion  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  Bernard  Gor- 
donio  and  Gilbert ;  it  is  an  edict  against  kpra  in  its  generic 
sense,  and  against  the  same  class  that  Wilh'ara  Clowes  charac- 
terizes so  forcibly  in  his  book  on  the  morbus  Gallicus  m  1579. 
At  a  date  intermediate  between  those  two,  in  1488,  an  order  was 
made  by  the  provost  of  Paris,  that  "  lepers  **  should  leave  the 
city;  but  that  is  too  late  a  date  for  leprosy,  although  not  too  early 
for  syphilis.  On  the  24th  August,  I37S»  the  porters  of  the  City 
Gates  were  sworn  to  prevent  lepers  from  entering  the  city,  or  from 
staying  in  the  same,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof;  and  on  the  same 
date,  the  foreman  at  *Le  Loke'  (the  Lock  Hospital  in  Southwark) 
and  the  foreman  at  the  leper-spital  of  Hackney  took  oath  that 
they  will  not  bring  lepers,  or  know^  of  their  being  brought,  into 
the  city,  but  that  they  will  inform  the  said  porters  and  prevent 
the  said  lepers  from  entering,  so  far  as  they  may  V 

When  all  word  of  leprosy  had  long  ceased  in  England  the 
porters  of  the  City  Gates  had  the  same  duties  towards  beggars  in 
general.  Thus  in  l^v^^xvi^  Dialogue  of  1564,  the  action  begins 
with  a  whining  beggar  from  Northumberland  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  at  the  door  of  a  citizen.  The  citizen  asks  him,  "  I^Iow 
got  you  in  at  the  gates  ? "  whereupon  it  appears ,  that  the 
Northumbrian  had  a  friend  at  Court :  *'I  have  many  countrymen 
in  the  city,"  among  the  rest  an  influential  personage,  the  Beadle 
of  the  Beggars  '\ 

While  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  lepers  were  tolerated  or 
looked  upon  with  indifference^  yet  it  was  for  other  reasons  than 
fear  of  contagion  that  they  were  objectionable.  The  prejudices 
against  them  have  been  already  illustrated  from  periods  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  century.  They  were,  to  say  the  least,  undesirable 
companions,  and  in  certain  occupations  they  must  have  been 
peculiarly  objectionable.     Thus,  on  the   nth  June,  1372,  in  the 


the  way  of  mutual  communications,  and  by  the  contagion  of  iheir  polluted  breathi  as 
by  carnal  intercourse  with  women  in  slews  and  other  secret  places,  detealably 
frequenting  ibc  same,  do  so  taint  persons  who  are  sound,  bolh  male  and  female,  to 
the  greal  injury  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  city  aforesaid,  and  the  manifest  peril  of 
other  persons  lo  the  same  dly  resorting : — We  "  etc. 

1  Riley,  p.  384. 

"  Dii^^gm  o/ikt  Fever  Pesiilence,     Early  Eng.  Text  Soc. 
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[city  of  London,  John  Mayn,  baker,  who  had  often  times  before 

[been  commanded  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  depart  from 

[the   city,  and   provide   for   himself  some  dwelling  without  the 

f  same,  and  avoid  the  common  conversation  of  mankind,  seeing 

[that  he  the  same  John  was  smitten  with  the  blemish  of  leprosy 

-was  again  ordered  to  depart*.     It  does  not  appear  whether 

the  baker  departed  that  time,  nor  is  there  any  good  diagnosis  of 

his  leprosy  ;  there  was  certainly  a  prejudice  against  him,  but  the 

■  occasion  of  it  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  eczematous 

■  crusts  on  the  hands  and  arms,  sometimes  very  inveterate,  which 
Kmeri  of  his  trade  are  subject  to» 

^H§It  is  clear  also  from  a  singular  case  in  the  Foedera,  that  a 
^isuse  accusation  of  leprosy  was  sometimes  brought  against  an 

individual,  perhaps  out  of  enmity,  like  an  accusation  of  witch- 
I  craft     In  1468  a  woman  accused  of  leprosy  appealed  to  Edward 

IV.,  who  issued  a  chancery  warrant  for  her  examination* 


I 


The  writ  of  3rd  July,  1468,  \%  to  the  king's  physicians,  "sworn  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  our  person,"  William  Hatleclyff,  Roger  Marschall,  and 
Dominic  de  Serego,  doctors  of  Arts  and  Medicine  ;  and  the  subject  of 
the  inquisition  is  Johanna  Nightyngale  of  Brentwood  in  Essex,  who  was 
presumed  by  certain  of  her  neighbours  to  be  infected  by  the  foul  contagion 
of  ieprtij  and  for  whose  removal  from  the  common  intercourse  of  men  a 
petition  had  been  laid  in  Chancery.  She  had  refused  to  remove  herself 
to  a  solitary  place,  proui  moris  est;  the  physicians  are  accordingly  ordered 
to  associate  with  themselves  certain  legal  persons,  to  inquire  whether  the 
woman  was  leprous,  and,  if  so,  to  have  her  removed  to  a  solitary  place 
IwmUiori  moiio  quo  poieris.  On  the  isi  of  November,  146S,  the  court 
of  inquiry  reported  that  they  found  the  woman  to  be  in  no  way  leprous, 
nor  to  have  been.  The  woman  had  been  brought  before  them  :  they  had 
passed  in  review  twenty-five  or  more  of  the  commonly  reputed  signs  oi  Lpra^ 
but  they  had  not  found  that  she  could  be  convicted  of  leprosy  from  them,  or 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  thein  ;  again,  passing  m  review  each  of  the  four 
species  of  lepra  {a/opida^  tinia^  honina^  and  ekphantia)  and  the  forty  or 
more  distinctive  signs  of  the  species  of  kpra^  they  found  not  that  the  woman 
was  marked  by  any  of  the  species  of  hpra^  but  that  she  was  altogether  free 
and  immune  from  every  species  of  hpra^» 


Riley,  p,  565. 

Rymcr  s  F&tdna^  v*  pt.  1^  p.  166. 
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Laws  against  Lepers. 


The  ordinance  of  21  Edward  IIL  (1346)  against  the  har- 
of  kpers  in  London  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  (so  far 
as  I  know)  in  English  history ;  the  Statutes  of  the  realm 
comaio  no  reference  to  lepers  or  leprosy  from  first  to  last ;  the 
fefiermces  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  are  to  the  taxing  of  their 
lioaies  and  lands*  The  laws  which  deprived  lepers  of  marital 
rfgto  and  of  heirship  appear  to  have  been  wholly  foreign ;  in 
England,  leprosy  as  a  bar  to  succession  was  made  a  plea  in  the 
law  courts^  It  appears,  however,  that  a  law  against  lepers  was 
made  by  a  Welsh  king  in  the  tenth  century*.  It  is  not  easy  to 
realise  the  state  of  Welsh  society  in  the  tenth  centuiy^ ;  but  we 
know  enough  of  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  from  the  description 
of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  to  assert  with  some  confidence  that 
** leprosy"  might  have  meant  an>lhing— perhaps  the  "lepra 
Norraannorum  *." 

In  Scotland  the  laws  and  ordinances,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
against  lepers  have  been  more  numerous.  In  1242  and  1269, 
canons  of  the  Scots  Church  were  made,  ordering  that  lepers 
should  be  separated  from  society  in  accordance  with  general 
custom.  In  1283-84,  the  statutes  of  the  Society  of  Merchants, 
or  the  Guildry,  of  Berwick  provided  that  lepers  should  not  enter 
the  borough,  and  that  **some  gude  man  sail  gather  alms  for 
them/*  In  1427  the  Parliament  of  Pertli  authorised  ministers 
and  others  to  search  the  parishes  for  lepers  ^ 

We  conclude,  then,  that  little  was  made  of  leprosy  by 
English  legislators  (rather  more  by  the  Scots),  just  as  we  have 
found  that  in  the  endowment  of  charities,  the  leprous  had  onlj' 


*  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra ^  n,  Praef.  p.  31. 

'  The  expression  **lcprosa  Sodom orum  **  occurs  in  a  Latin  poem  from  a  medieval 
MS,  found  in  Switzerland.  The  verses  are  printetl  in  fuU  by  Ilensler,  GtsckickU  tUr 
LusUeucA^t  p.  307. 

*  These  and  other  particulani  relating  to  lejiers  in  Scotland  are  given  in  Simpson's 
AHiitfuarian  Noiices  of  Leprpsy  in  SfOttand  and  England  [Edin.  Afcii.  ami  Surg. 
y&urn,  Oct,  1841,  Jan.  and  April  1842),  a  series  of  excellent  papers  which  have  bt^en 
Ibr  many  years  iht  source  of  most  that  has  been  written  of  mctlieval  leprosy  in  this 
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a  small  share,  and  that  share  a  somewhat  exaggerated  one 
owing  to  the  morbid  sentimentality  of  the  chivalrous  period. 
The  most  liberal  estimate  of  the  amount  of  true  leprosy  at  any 
time  in  England  would  hardly  place  it  so  high  as  in  the  worst 
provinces  of  India  at  the  present  day.  In  the  province  of 
Burdwan,  with  a  population  of  over  two  mi!iions,  which  may  be 
taken  to  have  been  nearly  the  population  of  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  are  enumerated  4604  lepers,  or  2'2^  in 
every  thousand  inhabitants.  But  even  with  that  excessive 
prevalence  of  leprosy,  and  with  no  seclusion  of  the  lepers,  a 
traveller  may  visit  the  province  of  Burdwan,  and  not  be  aware 
that  leprosy  is  **  frightfully  common "  in  it.  In  medieval 
England  the  village  leper  may  have  been  about  as  common  as 
the  village  fool ;  while  in  the  larger  towns  or  cities,  such  as 
London,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol,  and  Lincoln,  true  lepers  can 
hardly  have  been  so  numerous  as  the  friars  themselves,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  found  a  large  part  of  their  occupation  in 
ministering  to  their  wants.  A  rigorous  scepticism  might  be 
justified,  by  the  absence  of  any  good  diagnostic  evidence,  in 
going  farther  than  this.  But  the  convergence  of  probabilities 
does  point  to  a  real  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  medieval  England  ; 
and  those  probabilities  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  dis- 
covering in  the  then  habits  of  English  living  a  vera  causa  for 
the  disease. 


I 


Causes  of  Medieval  Leprosy. 

What  was  there  in  the  medieval  manner  of  life  to  give  rise  to 
a  certain  number  of  cases  of  leprosy  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  ?  Granting  that  not  all  who  were  called  Icprosi  and 
IcprosaCy  were  actually  the  subjects  of  lepra  as  correctly  dia- 
gnosed, and  that  the  misnomer  was  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  princes,  nobles  and  great  ecclesiastics,  we 
have  still  to  reckon  with  the  apparition  of  leprosy  among  the 
people  in  medieval  Europe  and  with  its  gradual  extinction,  an 
extinction  that  became  absolute  in  most  parts  of  Europe  before 
the  Modern  period  had  begun. 

Of  the  **  importation"  of  leprosy  into    Britain    from   some 
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I  outside  there  can  be  no  serious  thought ;  the  words  are  a 
mcaniriglcss  phrase,  which  no  one  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
Gooditiofis,  nature  and  affinities  of  leprosy  would  care  to  resort 
ta  The  vai^'ing  t>^pes  of  diseases,  or  their  existence  at  one  time 
and  absence  at  another,  are  a  reflex  of  the  variations  in  the  life 
of  the  people — in  food  and  drink,  wages,  domestic  comfort,  town 
life  or  country'  life,  and  the  like.  No  one  doubts  that  the  birth- 
rate and  the  death-rate  have  had  great  v^ariations  from  time  to 
time,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  on  overcrowding,  or  other  things;  and  the  variation 
in  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  is  only  the  most  obvious  and 
numerically  precise  of  a  whole  series  of  variations  in  vital 
phenomena,  of  which  the  successions,  alternations,  and  novelties 
in  the  types  of  disease  are  the  least  simple,  and  least  within  the 
reach  of  mere  notional  apprehension  or  mere  statistical  manage- 
ment The  apparition  and  vanishing  of  leprosy  in  medieval 
Europe  was  one  of  those  vital  phenomena.  It  may  be  more 
easily  apprehended  by  placing  beside  it  a  simple  example  from 
our  own  times. 

The  pellagra  of  the  North  Italian  peasantry  (and  of  Roumania, 
Gascony  and  some  other  limited  areas)  is  the  nearest  affinity  to 
leprosy  among  the  species  of  disease.  Strip  leprosy  of  all  its 
superficial  and  sentimental  characters,  analyse  its  essential  phe- 
nomena, reduce  its  pathology  to  the  most  correct  outlines^  and 
we  shall  find  it  a  chronic  constitutional  malady  not  far  removed 
in  type  from  pellagra.  In  both  diseases  there  are  the  early 
warnings  in  the  excessive  sensibility,  excessive  redness  and 
changes  of  colour^  at  certain  spots  of  skin  on  or  about  the  face 
or  un  the  hands  and  feet.  In  both  diseases,  permanent  loss  of 
sensibility  follows  the  previous  exaggeration,  blanching  of  the 
skin  wUl  remain  for  good  at  the  spots  where  redness  and  dis- 
coloration were  apt  to  come  and  go»  and  these  affections  of  the 
end-regions  of  ner\'es  will  settle,  in  less  definite  way,  upon  the 
nervous  system  at  large, — the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  or 
the  organic  nervous  system,  or  both  together.  What  makes 
leprosy  seem  a  disease  in  a  different  class  from  that,  is  the 
formation  of  nodules,  or  lumps,  in  the  regions  of  affected  skin  in 
•»  certain  proportion  of  the  cases.    If  leprosy  were  all  anaesthetic 
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leprosy,  its  affinities  to  pellagra  would  be  more  quickly  perceived  ; 
it  is  because  about  one-half  of  it  has  more  or  less  of  the  tuber- 
culated  character  that  a  diversion  is  created  towards  another  kind 
of  pathology.  But  the  fact  that  some  cases  of  leprosy  develop 
nodules  along  the  disordered  nerves  does  not  remove  the  disease 
as  a  w^hole  from  the  class  to  which  pellagra  belongs.  In  both 
diseases  we  are  dealing  essentially  with  a  profound  disorder  of 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  commencing  in  local  skin-affections 
which  come  and  go  and  at  length  settle,  proceeding  to  implicate 
the  nervous  functions  generally,  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual,  and  bringing  him  to  a  miserable  end.  The  two 
diseases  diverge  each  along  its  own  path,  leprosy  becoming 
more  a  hopeless  disorder  of  the  nerves  of  tissue-nutrition,  and  so 
taking  on  a  structural  character  mainly  but  not  exclusively,  and 
pellagra  becoming  more  a  hopeless  disorder  of  the  organic 
nervous  system  (digestion,  circulation,  etc.)  with  implication  of 
the  higher  nervous  functions,  such  as  the  senses,  the  intellect,  and 
the  emotions,  and  so  taking  on  a  functional  character  mainly  but 
not  exclusively.  The  correlation  of  structure  and  function  is 
one  that  goes  all  through  pathology  as  well  as  biology ;  and 
here  w^e  find  it  giving  character  to  each  of  two  chronic  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system,  according  as  the  structural  side  or  the 
functional  side  comes  uppermost 

What,  then,  are  the  circumstances  of  pellagra,  and  do  these 
throw  light  upon  the  medieval  prevalence  of  leprosy  ?  Pellagra 
has  been  proved  with  the  highest  attainable  scientific  certainty 
to  be  due  to  a  staple  diet  of  bread  or  porridge  made  from 
damaged  or  spoilt  maize.  It  followed  the  introduction  of  maize 
into  Lombardy  at  an  interval  of  two  or  three  generations,  and  its 
distribution  corresponds  closely  to  the  poorer  kinds  of  maize  on 
colder  soils,  and  to  the  class  of  the  peasantry  who  get  the  worst 
kind  of  corn  or  meal  for  their  food.  The  cases  of  the  disease 
among  the  peasantry'  of  Lombardy  and  some  other  maize- 
growing  provinces  of  Northern  Italy,  were  about  one  hundred 
thousand  when  last  estimated ;  the  endowed  charitable  houses 
and  lunatic  asylums  are  full  of  them.  The  connexion  of  the 
disease  with  its  causes  is  perfectly  well  understood  ;  but  the  eco- 
nomic questions  of  starvation  wages,  of  truck,  of  large  farms  with 
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bailiffs,  and  of  agricultural  usage,  have  proved  too  much  for  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  Government;  so  that  there  is  as  yet 
little  or  no  si^n  of  the  decline  of  pellagra  in  the  richest  provinces 
of  Italy.  This  disease  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  therefore  it 
has  no  traditional  vogue;  it  is  not  well  suited  to  knight-errantry, 
because  it  is  a  common  evil  of  whole  provinces ;  its  causes  are 
economic  and  social,  therefore  there  is  no  ready  favour  to  be 
earned  by  systematic  attempts  to  deal  with  them  ;  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  opening  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  more 
ostentatious  kind.  These  are  among  the  reasons  why  this 
great  object-lesson  of  a  chronic  disorder  of  nutrition*  proceeding 
steadily  before  our  eyes,  has  been  so  little  perceived.  It  is  in 
pellagra,  however,  that  we  find  the  key  to  the  ancient  problem 
of  leprosy.  The  two  diseases  are  closely  allied  in  the  insidious 
approach  of  their  symptoms,  in  their  implicating  the  tissue- 
nutrition  through  the  ner\xs,  or  the  ner\'ous  functions  through  the 
nutrition,  in  their  cumulating  and  incurable  character,  and  in 
their  transmissibility  by  inheritance.  Thus  nosologically  allied, 
they  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  having  analogous  causes; 
and  as  we  know  the  cause  of  modern  pellagra  to  be  something 
noxious  in  the  habitual  diet  of  the  people,  we  may  took  for  the 
cause  of  medieval  leprosy  in  something  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dietetic  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  cannot  be  stated 
better  than  in  the  following  welUknow^n  passage  by  the  philo- 
sophical Gilbert  White  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbor^tc^: — 

**  It  must,  therefore,  in  these  days  be,  to  a  humane  and  thinking  person, 
a  matter  of  equal  wonder  and  satisfaction,  when  he  contemplates  how  nearly 
this  pest  is  eradicated,  and  observes  that  a  leper  is  now  [1778]  a  rare  sight 
He  will,  moreover,  when  engaged  in  such  a  train  of  thought,  naturally 
inquire  for  the  reason.  This  happy  change  perhaps  may  have  originated 
and  been  continued  from  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  salted  meat  and 
fish  now  eaten  in  these  kingdoms  ;  from  the  use  of  linen  next  the  skin  ; 
from  the  plenty  of  bread  \  and  from  the  profusion  of  fruits,  roots^  legumes, 
and  greenSi  so  common  in  ever>'  family.  Three  or  four  centuries  ago,  before 
there  were  any  enclosures,  sown- grasses,  field-turnips,  or  field-carrots,  or 
hay,  all  the  cattle  which  had  grown  fat  in  summer,  and  were  not  killed  for 
winter  use,  were  turned  out  soon  after  Michaelmas  to  shift  as  they  could 
through  the  dead  months ;   so  that  no  fresh  meat  could  be  had  in  winter 

*  Letter  to  IWrington,  8  January,  1778, 
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or  spring.  Hence  the  marvellous  account  of  vast  stores  of  salted  flesh  found 
in  the  larder  of  the  eldest  Spencer  even  so  late  in  the  spring  as  the  3rd  of 
May  (600  bacons,  80  carcases  of  beef,  and  600  muttons) *.  It  was  from 
magazines  like  these  that  the  tiirbulcnl  barons  supported  in  idleness  their 
riotous  swarms  of  retainers^  ready  for  any  disorder  or  mischief.  But 
ajjricutture  is  now  arrived  at  such  pilch  of  perfection,  that  our  best  and 
fattest  meats  are  killed  in  the  winter ;  and  no  man  needs  eat  salted  flesh, 
unless  he  prefers  it,  that  has  money  to  buy  fresh. 

**Onc  cause  of  this  distemper  might  be  no  doubt  the  quantity  of  wretched 
fresh  and  salt  fish  consumed  by  the  commonalty  at  all  seasons  as  well  as  in 
Lent,  which  our  poor  now  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  touch.. >The  plenty 
of  good  wheatcn  bread  that  now  is  found  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the 
south,  instead  of  that  miserable  sort  which  used,  in  old  days,  to  be  made  of 
barley  or  beans,  may  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  sweetening  their  blood  and 
correcting  their  juices.'* 

Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  meat  diet  of  the  poorer  class, 
whether  serfs  or  freemen,  would  be  apt  to  consist  of  the  more 
worthless  portions,  the  semi-putrid  pieces  in  the  salted  sides  of 
bacon,  mutton  or  beef,  and  that  badly-cured  pork  was  in  many 
parts  the  usual  kind  of  flesh -food  ;  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  noxious  element  in  the  diet  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  the  dietetic  hypothesis  of  leprosy  requires.  Some  who 
have  advocated  that  hypothesis  for  modern  leprosy,  have  laid 
themselves  open,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  industry  of 
their  research,  to  plausible  objections  which  have  no  bearing  if 
the  hypothesis  be  sufficiently  safe-guarded.  Leprosy,  like  every 
other  morbus  miseriae,  needs  a  number  of  things  working  together 
to  produce  it,  its  more  or  less  uniform  specific  character  or 
distinctive  mark  being  determined  by  the  presence  of  one  factor 
in  particular.  The  special  factor  should  be  generalised  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  circumstances  of  leprosy : 
it  is  not  only  half-cured  or  semi-putrid  fish',  but  half-cured  or 

*  These  numl>ers  seem  to  stand  for  llie  contents  of  the  larders  in  all  the  various 
manors  of  De  Spenser. 

^  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchinson  has  been  adding,  year  after  year,  to  the  evidence  th^t 
scmipulriti  fjsh,  eaten  in  that  state  hy  preference  or  of  necejvjiity.  is  the  chief  cause  of 
modern  leprosy,  and  he  has  successfully  met  many  of  the  apparent  exceptioni*. 
Norway  has  had  leprosy  in  some  provinces  for  centunes ;  and  il  is  sigTiificant  that 
William  of  Malmeshuiy,  referring  to  those  who  went  on  the  first  Crusade^  says: 
•*  S^otiis  familiarjlalem  puhcum  rcliquit,  Noricus  cruditatem  piscium,"  {Gtsta  Hfgum^ 
Eng.  Hist.  Soc.  II,  «i35.) 
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semi- putrid  flesh  of  any  kind.  The  most  general  expression  for 
leprosy  is  a  semi-putrid  or  toxic  character  of  animal  food,  just  as 
for  the  allied  pellagra,  it  is  a  semi-putrid  or  toxic  character  of 
the  bread  or  porridge.  Moreover  it  is  that  noxious  or  unnatural 
thing  in  the  food,  not  once  and  again,  or  as  a  bonne  bouche,  but 
somewhat  steadily  from  day  to  day  as  a  chief  part  of  the  susten- 
ance, and  from  year  to  year  As  the  rain -drops  wear  the  stones, 
so  the  poison  in  the  daily  diet  tells  upon  the  constitution.  Once 
more,  such  special  causes  may  be  present  in  a  country  generally, 
among  the  poor  of  all  the  towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  and  yet 
only  one  person  here  and  there  may  show  specific  eflTects  that 
are  recognisable  as  a  disease  to  which  we  give  a  name*  Unless 
there  be  present  the  aiding  and  abetting  things,  the  special  factor 
will  hardly  make  itself  felt ;  and  if  there  be  not  the  special  factor, 
there  may  be  some  other  morbus  miser iac  but  there  will  not  be 
that  one.  These  aiding  things  are  for  the  most  part  the  usual 
concomitants  of  poverty  and  hardships,  wearing  out  the  nerves 
far  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  and  producing  in  ordinary 
an  excessive  amount  of  nervous  affections  among  the  poor. 
But  among  the  poor  themselves,  as  well  as  among  the  well-to-do, 
there  are  special  susceptibilities  in  individuals  and  in  families. 
One  person  may  have  the  same  unwholesome  surroundings  as 
another  and  the  same  poisonous  clement  in  his  diet,  but  he 
may  fall  into  no  such  train  of  symptoms  as  his  leprous  neigh- 
bour because  he  is  not  formed  in  quite  the  same  way,  because  he 
has  "  no  nerv^es/'  or  is  of  a  hardier  stock,  or  because  his  unwhole- 
some manner  of  life  comes  out  in  some  other  form  of  disease 
(scrofula  perhaps,  less  probably  gout),  or  for  some  other  reason 
deeply  hidden  in  his  ancestry  and  his  personal  peculiarities. 
The  chances  would  be  always  largely  against  that  particular 
combination  of  factors  needed  to  make  leprosy.  It  was  a  morbus 
tniseriae  of  the  Middle  Ages»  but  on  the  whole  not  a  very  common 
one ;  and  it  was  easily  shaken  off  by  the  national  life  w^hen  the 
conditions  changed  ever  so  little.  It  was  al!  the  more  easily 
shaken  off  by  reason  of  the  facilities  for  divorce,  the  prohibition 
of  marriage,  and  the  monastic  discipline. 

The  staple  diet  as  a  cause  of  leprosy  was  suspected  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  by  writers  as  ancient  as  Galen.    It  is  not  with- 
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out  signi6cance  that  the  mrnute  directions  for  the  dieting  of 
the  lepers  in  the  rich  hospital  of  Shcrbum,  near  Durham,  urge 
special  c^iution  as  to  the  freshness  of  the  fish  :  when  fresh  fish 
was  not  to  be  had,  red  herrings  might  be  substituted,  but  only 
if  they  were  well  cured,  not  putrid  nor  corrupt.  Those  directions 
were  in  accordance  with  the  best  medical  teaching  of  the  time 
on  the  dietetics  of  leprosy,  or  on  how  to  prevent  leprosy,  as  it  is 
given  with  considerable  minuteness  in  Gordonio  and  Gilbert*, 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  a  singular  ordinance  of  the  Scots 
Parliament  at  Scone  in  1 386,  or  some  forty  years  after  the  date 
of  tlie  Durham  regulations:  '*  Gif  ony  man  brings  to  the  market 
corrupt  swine  or  salmond  to  be  sauld,  they  sail  be  taken  by  the 
Bailie  and  incontinent  without  ony  question  sail  be  sent  to  the 
lepper-folkc ;  and  gif  there  be  na  lepper-folke,  they  sal!  be 
destroyed  alluterlie'/'  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  for 
the  prevalence  and  persistence  of  leprosy  in  Scotland  I  Putrid 
fish  and  pork  did  actually  come  to  market ;  the  dangers  of  them 
as  regarded  the  production  of  leprosy  were  unsuspected  ;  and  the 
lepers  (genuine  or  mistaken)  were  actually  directed  to  be  fed 
with  them.  Such  food  for  **  lepers  *'  could  only  have  fed  the 
disease;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  genuine  leprosy  was  met  with 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  more  than  two  centuries  after  it  ceased 
to  be  heard  of  in  England,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  the 
reason  why  the  disease  was  more  inveterate  in  the  one  country 
than  in  the  other. 


*  In  his  scclion  De  presaT>aii&m  a  Upra  (p,  345)  Gilbert  advises  to  avoid,  among 
other  things,  all  salted  fish  ami  mcat^  and  dried  liacon. 

5  Acl^  of  Rol^jert  III.  in  the  Rtgiiim  Majisiaiem^  p.  414  (quoled  liy  Simpson,  litL 
hf^,  ami  Surg,  yourn,  voL  57,  pv  416). 

*  Dr  Gilbert  Skene,  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Iwok  on 
the  plague  (1568),  has  an  incidental  remark  alxiut  *'cvd  and  corrupt  meats'*  which 
may  lie  taken  in  ti  literal  sense:  "A*  wc  see  dailtc  the  pure  man  subject  to  sic 
calojnitie  nor  the  fiotenl,  quha  arc  const ryn it  l>c  povertie  to  cit  evill  and  corrupte 
mcittis,  and  diseis  is  contractit,  heir  of  its  callil  pandemialK"  (Bannal)-ne  Club 
edition,  p,  6.) 


CHAPTER    III, 


THE   BLACK    DEATIL 


The  mo.st  likely  of  the  fourteenth-century  English  annalists 
to  have  given  us  a  good  account  of  the  Black  Death  was  the 
historian  Ranulphus  Higden,  author  of  the  Poiychronicon,  who 
became  a  monk  of  St  Werburgh*s  abbey  at  Chester  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  lived  to  see  the  disastrous  year  of 
1349*.  That  part  of  his  history  which  relates  to  his  own  period 
he  brings  down  year  by  year  to  1348,  with  less  fulness  of  detail  in 
the  later  years,  as  if  old  age  were  making  him  brief.  Under  the 
year  1 348  he  begins  the  subject  of  the  great  mortality,  speaks  of 
the  incessant  rains  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  from  Midsummer  J 
to  Christmas,  refers  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  ■ 
the  then  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom,  just  mentions 
England  and  Ireland,  and  then  lets  the  pen  fall  from  his  hand, 
Higden  is  believed  to  have  resumed  his  annals  after  1352;  but 
he  was  then  a  very  old  man,  and  the  last  entries  are  unimportant. 
But  the  period  from  1348  to  1352  is  an  absolute  blank.  He 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  subject  of  that  time,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  deal  with  it  comprehensively,  beginning  with  a 
notice  of  the  previous  weather,  which  is  by  no  means  irrelevant, 
and  after  two  or  three  lines  more  he  breaks  off,  Most  of  the 
monastic  clironicles  are  interrupted  at  the  same  point ;  if  there 
Is  an  entry  at  all  under  the  year  1349  it  is  for  the  most  part 


Higdcn's  P<4ychnmum.     Ediled  fnr  ihe  Rolls  series  by  Bablngton  tind  Lumby, 
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English  and  Irish  auOwrities  on  tin  Black  Death.       \  1 5 

merely  the  words  magna  mortaliias.  The  prevailing  sense  of 
desolation  and  despair  comes  out  in  the  record  made  by  a  friar 
of  Kilkenny,  who  kept  a  chronicle  of  passing  events,  and  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  brethren  in  the  convent  only  long  enough  to 
record  a  few  particulars  of  the  great  mortality* : 

*^And  I,  friar  John  Clyn,  of  the  Order  of  P>iars  Minor,  and  of  the 
convent  of  Kilkenny,  wrote  in  this  book  those  notable  thing:5  which  happened 
in  my  time,  which  I  saw  with  my  cycs^  or  which  I  learned  from  persons 
worthy  of  credit.  And  lest  thing:s  worthy  of  remembrance  should  pMsrish 
with  time,  and  fall  away  from  the  memory  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us, 
I,  seeing  these  mariy  evils,  and  the  whole  world  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the 
wicked  one,  among  the  dead  waiting  for  death  till  it  come — as  I  have  truly 
heard  and  examined,  so  have  1  reduced  these  things  to  writing  ;  and  lest  the 
writing  should  perish  with  the  writer,  and  the  work  fail  together  with  the 
workman,  I  leave  parchment  for  continuing  the  work,  if  haply  any  man 
survive,  and  any  of  the  race  of  Adam  escape  this  pestilence  and  continue  the 
work  which  I  have  commenced." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  English  chronicles  so  directly 
personal  as  that,  but  there  are  some  facts  recorded  of  the 
mortality  in  four  of  them  which  have  contemporary'  value,  or 
almost  contemporary.  The  best  of  these  accounts,  as  a  piece  of 
history »  is  that  of  Henry  Knighton,  canon  of  Leicester*,  who 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Higdcn's  Polychronicon  for  the 
events  down  to  1326,  but  after  that  date  either  writes  from  his 
own  observation  or  takes  his  facts  from  some  unknown  con- 
temporar>''  source.  The  next  in  importance  is  Geoffrey  Ic 
Raker',  a  clerk  of  the  abbey  of  Osney,  near  Oxford,  whose 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Black  Death  in  England  has 
obtained  wide  currency  as  copied  literally  in  the  1605  edition  of 


*  7%€  Annals  ef  Ireland >  By  Friar  John  Clyn,  of  the  Convent  of  Friars  Minor, 
Kilkenny,  and  Thady  Dowling,  Cliancellor  of  Leighlin.  F<Ule*i  from  the  MSS.  etc. 
l»y  R»  Butler,  Dean  of  Clonmacnois»  Dublin,  1849  (Irish  Artlirii^tlogicnl  Society). 
The  last  entry  by  Clyn  himself  appears  to  lie  the  words  "majjna  karistia"  etc.*  under 
1349.  There  is  added  **Videtiir  quod  author  hie  obiit;'*  and  then  two  entries  of 
pestilence  majde  in  1375  in  anolHer  hand. 

'  *  Henricus  de  Knlghlmi,  Chnmicon  Angliae^  in  Twywlen's  Decern  Script,  Angl, 
coL  '8598  tt  seq.  An  edition  of  Knighton's  Chrmich^  l>y  Lumhy,  is  in  progress  for  the 
Rolls  ^ries. 

*  ChrmicU  of  Gecffrey  le  Baktr.     Edited  by  E,  Maundc  Thompson,  Oxford,  1889. 
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Ii6  Black  Death  enters  Dorsetshire,  Angitst,  1348; 

Stow^s    Ammls,     The   third    is    Robert   de   Avesbury^   whose^^ 
History  of  Edward  II L  serves  as  a  chronicle  for  the  city  of 
London    more    particularly.     The    fourth    is   the   Malmesbury 
monk   who   wrote,   about    1367.   the    chronicle    known   as   thej 
Eulogium*,  \ 

From  the  systematic  paragraphs  of  those  writers,  and  from 
various  other  incidental  notices,  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  the 
pestilence  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  may  be  traced. 
It  entered  English  soil  at  a  port  of  Dorsetshire — said  in  thel 
Eulogium  to  have  been  Melcombe( Weymouth) — in  the  beginning 
of  August,  1348,  It  is  said  to  have  spread  rapidly  through 
Dorset,  Devon  and  Somerset,  almost  stripping  those  counties  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  to  have  reached  Bristol  by  the  15th  of 
August  The  people  of  Gloucester  in  vain  tried  to  keep  out  the 
infection  by  cutting  off  all  intercourse  with  Bristol ;  from 
Gloucester  it  came  to  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  to  London, 
reaching  the  capital  at  Michaelmas,  according  to  one  account,  or 
at  All  Saints  (ist  November)  according  to  another.  Although 
the  15th  of  August  is  definitely  given  as  the  date  of  its  arrival 
at  Bristol  from  the  Dorset  coast,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  infection  covered  the  ground  so  quickly  as  that  in  the  rest  of 
its  progresses.  We  have  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  its  advance 
south-westward  through  Devonshire  to  Cornwall,  in  a  con- 
temporary entry  in  the  register  of  the  Church  of  Friars  Minor  at 
Bodmin*:  confirming  the  independent  statements  that  the 
pestilence  entered  England  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
register  goes  on  to  record  that  it  reached  the  town  of  Bodmin 
shortly  before  Christmas,  and  that  there  died  in  that  town  about] 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  as  estimated. 

The  corporation  records  of  Bridport,  a  town  near  to  the  place 
in  Dorset  where  the  infection  landed,  show  that  four  bailiffs  held 
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*  Rol>crtus  dc  Avesburjr,  Hist&ria  de  MiraHHhtts  Gtsth  Regis  Ed,   III.^  Oxoti. 
>.    Also  in  I  he  KoUs  scries.     Edited  by  E,  Maunde  Thompson* 

Euioginm  His/mmntm.     Rolls  scries,  No.  9*     Edited  by  Ilaydon,  lU,  113. 

IHmruna  Symanis  Simeonis  tt  IViiUimi  de  Wvrttstre.     Eiiitc^i   by    Nasmith-I 

Ihc  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.     Cantab.  1778,! 

.3:    •*panim   ante   nativitatem   Domim   intravit  vilbm    Bodminiae,  nbi    mortulj 
int  circa  millc  quingcntos  per  estimacioneni,*' 
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office,  instead  of  two,  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  IIL,  in  tempore 
pestilcfttme:  the  23rd  of  Edward  IIL  would  begin  25  Jan,  1349, 
but  the  municipal  year  would  probably  have  extended  from 
September  1348,  so  that  Bridport  may  have  had  the  infection 
before  the  end  of  that  year\  It  seems  probable  that  the  smaller 
towns,  and  the  villages,  all  over  the  South- west,  had  been 
infected  in  the  end  of  1348,  but  somewhat  later  than  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  The  mandate  of  Ralph,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
**  On  confessions  in  the  time  of  the  pestilence/*  is  dated  Wyn- 
chelcomb,  4  id.  Jan.  M.CCC.XLVIII.  (10  January,  1349)  and  it 
speaks  of  the  contagion  spreading  everywhere,  and  of  many 
parish  churches  and  other  cures  in  his  diocese  being  left  without 
curate  and  priest  to  visit  the  sick  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments*. 

The  autumn  of  1 348  may  be  takcn^  then,  as  correct  for  the 
South-west;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  infection  had  been 
severe  enough  in  London  before  the  end  of  that  year  to  move 
the  authorities  to  action. 

'*  Owing  to  the  increasing  severity  of  the  sudden  plague  day 
by  day  at  Westminster  and  places  adjoining/'  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  1st  of  January,  I349^  There  was  a  further 
prorogation  on  the  loth  of  March,  for  the  reason  given  that  "^the 
pestilence  was  continuing  at  Westminster,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  other  places,  more  severely  than  before"  {gravim  solitoY. 
This  agrees  with  Avesbory*s  statement  that  the  epidemic  in 
London  reached  a  height  {in  lantum  excrevit)  after  Candlemas, 
1349,  and  that  it  was  over  about  Pentecost.  One  of  the  best 
proofs  of  the  season  and  duration  of  the  Black  Death  in  London 
is  got  from  the  number  of  wills  enrolled  in  the  Husting  Court 


*  Histor*  MSS.  (Commission,  VI.  475. 

*  Wilkiiis,  CoHciUa  \\,  745;  **CoiiLigium  i)cstilcTitiac  motierni  lemporis  uriiliquc 
sc  diktam  etc." 

*  Rynicr*s  F&tdera^  v.  655: — '*Quki  tamcn  subiia  plaga  Pestilentiae  Mortalis  in 
loco  pracdicto  et  aliis  p.irtibus  circumviciniji  a<!e»»  indies  iiivalescit,  qutxl  dc  securo 

Iluminum  ad  locum  ilium  loimidatiir  admi>tluin  hii!*  diebus^" 

*  lhui.—'*Yx  quia  dicta  rcslilenlia  Mortalis  in  dido  kuio  WVslmonastcriensi  ac  in 
ctvitalc  I>jndoniac,  ac  alis  locis  circunivicinis,  gravius  solilo  invalescit  (rfuod  doJenter 
rcferinius)  per  quod  acccssus  MagnaUim  cl  alii>mm  nostrorxim  Mdclium  ad  dictum 
tecum  nimU  pcncttlosub  forei/'  ikz*    This  second  prorogation  was  nne  die. 


%i}i  Ai  a  lieight  in  Lanthn^  March,  1349. — Spreads  ot^cr  England. 


of  the  city  in  the  successive  months.     Those  who  died  of  the 
plague  leaving  wills  were,  of  course,  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  mortality;  but   the  wills  during  some  eight  months  of 
1349  are  ten  or  fifteen  times  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
year  before  or  after,  excepting  perhaps  the  year  of  the  pestisw 
uatnda^   1361.     Starting  from  3   in  November,  134S  (none    in 
December),  the   probates   rise   to    18   in   January,   1349,  42  in 
February,  41   in  March^  none  in   April  (owing  to  paralysis   of  I 
business,  doubtless),  but   121   in  May,  31  in  June,  51   in    July, 
none  in  August  and  September,  18  in  October,  27  in  November, 
and  then  an  ordinary  average*.     Thus   it  would    have   had   a 
duration  of  some  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  capital,  with  a  J 
curve  of  increase,  maximum  intensity,  and  decrease,  just  as  the  ■ 
great  London  epidemics  of  the  same  disease  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  are  known  from  the  weekly  bills  to  have  had. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  at  all  in  Norwich  and 
other  places  in  the  Eastern  Counties  until  the  end  of  March,  1349, 
its  enormous  ravages  in  that  part  of  England  falling  mostly  in 
the  summer  There  is  a  definite  statement  that  it  began  at  York 
about  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  by  which  time  it  had  almost 
ceased  in  London,  and  that  it  lasted  in  the  capital  of  the  northern 
province  until  the  end  of  July.  The  infection  almost  emptied 
the  abbey  of  Meaux,  in  Holdernesse,  of  its  monks,  and  the  abbey 
lands  of  their  tenants;  and  the  date  given  in  the  abbey  chronicle 
is  the  month  of  August,  1349*  The  spring  and  summer  of  that 
year  appear  to  have  been  the  seasons  of  the  great  mortality  all 
over  England,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  southern  counties  where 
the  outbreak  began ;  even  at  Oxford,  which  is  one  of  the  towns 
mentioned  as  on  the  route  of  the  pestilence  from  Dorsetshire  to 
London,  the  mortality  is  entered  under  the  year  I3493\vhich  was 
also  the  year  of  its  enormous  prevalence  among  the  farmers  and 
peasants  on  the  manor  of  Winslow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

Its  invasion  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Wales  (by  no 
means  exempt  from  plague  in  the  17th  centuiy)  may  have  been 
a  season  \dX^x—anno  sequcnti,  says  Le  Baker,  which  may  mean 
cither  1349  or  1350.     In  the  Irish  annals,  the  first  mention  of 


*  CaUndar  &f  Willi  (Busting  Court,  London),  cd.  Sharpe,  Loud.  1889,  1,  506-624, 
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the  pestilence  is  under  the  year  1348;  but  it  was  probably  only 
the  rumour  of  the  mortality  at  Avignon  and  elsewhere  abroad 
that  caused  the  alarm  in  Ireland  among  ecclesiastics  and  in 
gatherings  of  the  people.  It  was  first  seen  on  the  shores  of 
Dublin  Bay,  at  Howth  and  Dalkey,  and  a  little  farther  north  on 
the  coast  at  Drogheda ;  it  raged  in  Dublin  "from  the  beginning 
of  August  until  the  Nativity \"  which  may  mean  tlie  year  1348, 
although  the  year  1349  is  the  date  given  for  the  great  mortality 
in  Ireland  in  later  chronicles. 

The  experience  of  Scotland  illustrates  still  farther  the  slow 
progression  of  the  plague,  and  its  dependence  to  some  extent 
upon  the  season  of  the  year.  Two  English  chroniclers  (Le 
Baker  and  Knighton)  mention  that  it  got  among  the  Scots 
assembled  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk  for  an  invasion  at  the 
time  when  the  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  northern  counties, 
the  autumn  of  1349.  But  tl^e  winter  cold  must  have  held  it  in 
check  as  regards  the  rest  of  Scotland  ;  for  it  is  clear  from 
Fordoun  that  its  great  season  in  that  country  generally  was  the 
year  1350.  Thus  the  Black  Death  may  be  said  to  have  extended 
over  three  seasons  in  the  British  Islands — a  partial  season  in 
the  south  of  England  in  1 348,  a  great  season  all  over  England, 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland  in  1349,  and  a  late 
extension  to  Scotland  generally  in  1350.  The  experience  of  all 
Europe  was  similar,  the  Mediterranean  provinces  receiving  the 
infection  as  early  as  1347,  and  the  northern  countries,  on  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas»  as  late  as  1350. 


*^ 
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Symptoms  and  Type  of  the  Black  Death. 


This  sweeping  pestilence  was  part  of  a  great  wave  of  infection 
which  passed  over  Europe  from  the  remote  East,  and  of  which    y 
we  shall  trace  the  antecedents  in  the  latter  part  of  tliis  chapter. 

^  Clyn.  But  hi>  account  for  Kilkenny,  wbcrc  he  liv^cd,  makes  the."  epidemic  either 
earlier  or  later  there  than  at  Dublin  1  'Msta  pesiilencia  apud  Kilkenniam  in  XL* 
Invalult;  nam  Vlto  dit  Marcii  viii  fratres  prcdicaiures  infra  diem  Nataltm  ubierunt,'* 
the  Lent  referred  to  being  either  that  of  1349  or  of  1350.  The  diffictilty  about 
assigning  the  landing  of  ihe  infeclion  near  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
year  1548  is  thai  the  English  importation  had  only  then  taken  place.  But  of  course 
Ireland  may  have  got  it  direct  from  abroad. 


TT]e  tTk^je  and  ?}Tiiptoiiif  cc  ihe  disease  are  suSdciiih-  wt^!- 
knowTi  from  forsiiTi  dcscriplj ons — by  Guy  de  Chnu.iar  azA 
Raymond  dt  Chaim.  borh  of  Avignon,  by  Boccacdo.  and  \}\-  the 
Viliani  of  Florence:.  1:  vat  tht  bubo-plague,  a  disease  w-hich  is 
known  to  have  eidated  ir  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Itojfmifs. 
and  made  its  first  greai  inaction  from  that  country  into  Europe 
in  the  reign  of  jusiinian  in  the  year  543  (see  Chapter  Ll  Its 
second  great  ir\'afiion.  h\XL  from  a  neur  direction,  was  the  Black 
Death  of  1 347-^  :  and  from  that  time  it  remained  domcsticaied 
in  tht  sol]  of  Europe  fur  more  than  three  hundred  3^ears  as  '*  the 
plague.'  The  nrs:  meriina".  descriptions  of  it  b}'  natii'c  British 
iKTiter^  are  comparaiivejy  late.  Manuscript  treatises  or  "ordi- 
nances '  OE  f'tifr-  plague  circulated  in  England  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  11..  mosi  of  thoii  being  copies  of  a  short  work  of  do 
great  i-aiut  xs}'  one  John  of  Burgoj-ne  or  John  of  Bordeaux. 
There  ii^  aiso  extant  axj  English  translation  in  manuscript, 
assigned  to  tht  I4ih  century-  (but  belonging  to  the  end  of  it,  if  xxA 
ic-  tht  i5ihi.  of  a  realij*  good  work  on  the  plague  by  the  hisfaop 
of  Aarhuii.  in  Denmark,  of  which  I  shall  ha\^  more  to  sa>-  in  the 
nex:  ciiapier.  Bui  none  of  these  give  English  experience  ;  and 
tht  earliest  of  our  j6ih  century  plague-books,  b}'  Phaer,  is  a 
compiiaiioTi  mostiy.  if  not  entirely,  frxnn  the  Danish  bishop's 
treaii:^!:.  the  latter  having  been  printed  in  its  English  form  in  or 
near  1480.  It  ii.  not  until  we  come  to  the  work  of  Dr  Gilbert 
Skene  of  Edmburgh.  printed  in  156S.  that  we  find  a  treatise  00 
plague  showing  tracei?  of  first-hand  obsen-ation  and  rcflecticiL 
Then  follow  iht  essay  of  Simon  Kellwaye  on  the  London 
plague  of  J  595,  and  that  of  the  weD-known  Klirjihrrhan  poet 
and  physician  Thomas  Lodge,  on  the  plague  of  1605.  Thus  the 
reign  of  the  plague  in  Britain  was  approaching  an  end  before 
the  native  medica:  profession  began  to  i^Tite  upon  it.  Its  ex'entful 
histor}-  from  its  arri\-al  in  154S  down  to  a  comparatii'd}-  late 
period  has  iC'  bt  constructed  from  other  materials  than  the 
Tt:x:-^\T\L>  or  s}'Stcma:ic  wTitings  of  the  faculty. 

The  :}-:»t  :»f  the  Black  Death  in  England  is  suiBcientl]^ 
i:i:ui2L:ri  i'\-  Li  :iu:L*r  who  was  probably  living  at  Osncy.  near 
y'Y.vjrL  vh'jE  ihL  infecrior  began,  and  indubitablx-  by  friar  Clyn 
of  ilili:'j:.rv      Lt  imkL-r  mentions  tht  apvslcmnia  or  swellings  in 
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diverse  parts,  their  sudden  eruption,  and  their  extreme  hardness 
and  dryness,  so  that  hardly  any  fluid  escaped  when  they  were 
lanced  according  to  the  usual  method  of  treating  thcoiV  He 
^eaks  also  of  a  peculiarly  fatal  form,  from  which  few  or  none 
recovered ;  it  was  characterised  by  **  small  black  pustules'*  on  the 
skin,  probably  the  livid  spots  or  **  tokens "  which  came  to  be 
considered  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  plague,  and  were  certainly 
the  index  of  a  malignant  type  of  it,  just  as  the  corresponding 
haemorrhages  are  in  pestilential  fever  (or  typhus)  and  in  yello^ 
fever.  The  disease,  he  adds,  was  swift  in  doing  its  work ; 
one  day  people  were  in  high  health  and  the  next  day  dead  and 
buried.  Knighton  also  says,  with  special  reference  to  Bristol^ 
that  the  attack  was  fatal  sometimes  within  twelve  hours,  and 
usually  within  three  days  at  the  most.  The  treatment,  which 
would  have  been,  according  to  all  subsequent  experience,  the 
privilege  only  of  those  who  could  pay  for  it,  would  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  lancing  the  risings  or  botches  in  the  armpits, 
neck»  or  groins ;  these  were  the  lymph-glands  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  walnut  or  of  a  hen  s  cg^,  and  of  a  livid  colour, — the 
most  striking  and  certain  of  all  the  plague-signs. 

Clyns  account  of  the  disease,  as  he  saw  it  at  Kilkenny  \\u 
1349^  is  important  for  including  one  remarkable  symptom  on^' 
which  great  importance  has  been  laid  as  distinctive  of  the  Black 
Death  among  the  epidemics  of  bubo-plague,  namely  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  :  '*  For  many  died  from  carbuncles,  and  boils,  and 
botches  which  grew  on  the  legs  and  under  the  arms ;  others 
from  passion  of  the  head,  as  if  thrown  into  a  frenzy;  others  by 
vomiting  blood*."  It  was  so  contagious,  he  says,  that  those  who 
touched  the  dead,  or  even  the  sick,  were  incontinently  infected 
that  they  died,  and  both  penitent  and  confessor  were  borne 
together  to  the  same  grave.     Such  was  the  fear  and  horror  of  it 

'  Op*  iiL  p.  9S;  **Tofseruivt  illos  apostemata  e  divcrsU  partibus  corporis  subilo 
Irrumpcnda,  lam  tUira  cl  sicca  quod  ab  ilUs  decisis  vix  liquor  euianavit ;  a  qui  bits 
multi  per  iiicisioncm  aui  per  bngam  pacicnciam  cvascrunt.  AHi  habucnint  puslidc*s 
pAfvas.  njgros  j>cr  totam  cor|X)ris  culcni  con-'ipersos,  a  qiiibus  paucissimi,  ininio  vix 
atiquis,  vxlx  et  sanitati  resjlitrunt/' 

*  "Nam  mulli  ex  anlhrace  et  ex  apnslemalihus.  cl  pustwlis  quae  creverunt  in,  libiis 
et  sub  abcUis,  abi  e\  passiniie  capitis,  et  quaj>i  in  frenesim  versi,  alii  spuendb  san- 
guinemt  moricbanUir,"  p,  j5. 
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aU  the  moL  ^_- 
tkcm  dcscrOicd  far  tiKgycai 
tlie  botches  io  the  ampits  a 
(or  UainsK  amd  tbe  firn^  cv 

^mptinin  of  the  great  morcali,^      — ^ ^ 

C>r  tbe  bot<^  vlttdi  «» the  mcHt  stjflcmp  sign  oT  the  pl^nc^ 
the  faMowmg  chsaciqjiiuM,  b>- WoocMl  (i639X  may  be  iatrodiaccd 
hcr^  to  soppleroait  the  more  mes^re  aoooimts  of  the  babo- 
plagoe  on  ks  fiist  ^»peaffaac&  Wbodall  had  himseir  saShnsd 
from  tbe  babo  of  botch  oo  two  ofraiinn\  in  its  ooiopaiati^djfl 
safe  sttppuratiiig  form  ;  hb  ikauqjtkio  lehtcs  to  the  bard,  tenscLl 
and  dry  botch,  especially  mentioned  by  Le  Baker  for  1349,  and! 
always  the  index  of  great  ma%ii2ty  i 


m 
<he  dtiglv 
end,  the  i^kt  «nd  Umm^  tbe  Mif  bdn^  cQcnmoiily 
biegest  or  die  Ulest  pait  of  tbe  babo^  the  wbole  tlugh  beiog  also 


Uk 


Of  this  disease,  says  Le  Baker,  few  of  tbe  first  rank  died,  but 
of  the  coimnon  p^eople  an  incalculable  number,  and  of  the  demv 
and  the  cleric  class  a  multitude  known  to  God  only.  It  wa< 
mostly  the  young  and  strong  who  w€tc  cut  off,  the  aged  and 
weakly  being  commonly  spared.  No  one  dared  come  near  the 
sick,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  shuimed.  Both.Le  Baker 
and  Knighton  speak  of  whole  villages  and  hamlets  kft  desolate 
and  of  numbers  of  houses,  both  great  and  small,  left  empt>-  and 
falling  to  ruin-  It  was  not  merely  one  in  a  house  that  died,  says 
friar  Clyn  of  Kilkenny,  but  commonly  husband,  iiife,  children 
and  domestics  all  went  the  same  way  of  death ;  the  friar  himself 
wrote  as  one  mUr  ntortiws  mortem  expecttins.  Without  naming 
the  locality^  Avesbury  says  that  in  a  single  day,  twenty,  forty 

"  A   Trmiite  faUk/tilly  and  pimmiy  dietanng  ike  9tmy  0/ pm€fUit%^^  P^tserwimg 
jr^m  aitd  curing  ikai  most  ftarfull  ami  €mtU^am$  ^ttme  itUkd  iJu  Plague.     WUk  ike 
PtiiiidHtial  Fcmttr  and  ^ker  ike  fttfffml  tjFmpi^ma  amd  ofcidmis  mcidgni  iktr^i^ 
hj  John  Wooda]!,  tufccon  to  St  Banholoiiicw*»  Hospital*  ^c     London,  t6jo. 
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!  sixty  or  more  corpses  were  buried  in  the  same  trench*.  The 
stereotyped  phrase  in  the  monastic  chronicles  is  that  not  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  were  left  alive.  However,  the 
author  of  the  Eidogium,  a  monk  of  Malniesbury  who  brought 
his  history  down  to  1366,  gives  a  numerical  estimate  at  the 
other  extreme.  He  says  that  the  plague  entered  England  at 
Melcumbe,  destroyed  innumerable  people  in  Dorset)  Devon  and 
Somerset,  and,  having  left  few  alive  in  Bristol,  proceeded 
northwards,  leaving  no  city,  nor  town,  nor  hamlet,  nor  scarcely  a 
house,  in  which  it  did  not  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
or  the  whole  of  them ;  but  he  adds,  somewhat  inconsequently, 
*'so  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  men.  women  and  children  in  all 
England  were  consigned  to  the  grave^"  These  are  the  vague 
contemporary  estimates  of  the  mortality — ranging  from  nine- 
tenths  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  come  much  nearer  to  precision  by  the  systematic  use 
of  documents ;  and  in  that  exercise  we  shall  now  proceed,  in  an 
■  order  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  particular. 


I 


I 
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Estimates  of  the  Mortality, 


There  are  two  State  documents  the  language  of  which 
favours  the  more  moderate  kind  of  estimate.  In  a  letter  of  the 
king\  dated  I  December,  1349,  or  after  the  epidemic  was  over, 
to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Sandwich,  ordering  them  to  watch 
all  who  took  ship  for  foreign  parts  so  as  to  arrest  the  exit  of  men 
and  money,  the  preamble  or  motive  is :  '*  Quia  non  modica  pars 
ixjpuli  regni  nostri  Angliae  praeseoti  Pestilentia  est  dcfuncta." 
(Forasmuch  as  no  mean  part  of  the  people  of  our  kingdom  of 
England  is  dead  of  the  present  pestilence.)  The  Statute  of 
Labourers,  18  November,  1350,  begins:  *' Quia  magna  pars 
populi,  et  maximc  operariorum  et  servientium  jam  in  ultima 
pestilentia  est  defuncta."  (Forasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  the 
people,  principally  of  artisans  and  labourers,  is  dead  in  the  late 

*  Robcrtua  de  Avesbury,  Rolls  etl.,  p.  177. 

*  Etthgium  iliitoriarum.     Rolls  ser.  Na  y,  III*  J13. 

*  Rymcr's  Foedtm^  v.  66g. 
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pestilence.)  The  statute  would  have  emphasized  the  I<dss  of 
artizans  and  labourers  as  these  were  its  special  subjects,  but  the  J 
nmxime  opcrarionim  el  senrieHtium  may  be  fairly  taken  in  a  literal  * 
sense  to  mean  that  the  adult  and  able-bodied  of  the  working  class 
suffered  most.  One  of  the  contemporary  chronicles  says  that 
the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  take  the  places  of  the  men 
in  field  labour'.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  "second  plague^' 
of  1361  is  named  by  two  independent  chroniclers  the  pesiis 
pucrorum,  or  plague  of  the  juveniles,  as  if  it  were  now*  their 
turn.  The  pestis  seciinda  was  also  notable,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  for  the  numbers  of  the  nobility  which  it 
carried  off,  and  in  that  respect  it  was  contrasted  with  the  Black 
Death, 

Next  we  come  to  certain  numerical  statements  as  to  the 
mortality  of  1349,  which  have  an  air  of  precision.  They  relate 
to  Leicester.  Oxford,  Bodmin,  Norwich,  Yarmouth  and  London. 
In  Leicester,  according  to  Knighton,  who  was  a  canon  there  at 
the  time  or  shortly  after,  the  burials  from  tJie  Black  Death  wered 
more  than  700  in  St  Margaret's  churchyard,  more  than  400  in 
Holy  Cross  parish  (afterwards  St  Martin  s),  more  than  380  in 
St  Lconard*s  parish,  which  was  a  small  one,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  in  the  other  parishes,  which  were  three  or  four  in 
number,  and  none  of  them  so  large  as  the  two  first  named. 
Knighton  s  round  numbers  for  three  parishes  are  not  improbable, 
considering  that  Leicester  was  a  comparatively  populous  town 
at  the  time  of  the  poll-tax  of  1377:  the  numbers  who  paid  the 
tax  were  2101,  which  would  give,  by  the  usual  way  of  reckoning, 
a  population  of  3939.  The  population  of  the  same  three 
parishes  in  1558,  ur  shortly  after  the  period  when  English 
towns  were  described  in  the  statute  of  ^2  Henry  VIII.  as 
being  much  decayed,  would  have  been  about  S20  in  St  Marn 
garets,  800  in  St  Martin's  (Holy  Cross),  and  iGo  in  St  Leonardos* 
In  17 1 2,  when  the  hosiery  industry  had  been  flourishing  fur 
thirty  years,  the  population  of  St  Margaret's  was  about  1900  and 
^of  St  Martinis  about  1750,  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole  ^ 

*    **Hro  quaruiu    ilefcctu   [referring  lo    ihu  fii^Live  viilciniij  miiliere?>  ct   parvuli 
''iac  mii^i  siuxil  ail  camcaj.  cL  af)  ptatu»tra  f Uganda,"     Euiggium,     Rulls  cd.  in.  k^. 
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town  having  been  6450.  or  about  one-half  more  than  we  may 
assume  it  to  have  been  in  13491 

In  order  to  realise  what  the  pestilence  of  1349  meant  to  these 

parishes  of  Leicester,  let  us  take  the  actual  burials  from  the 

parish  register  of  one  of  them,  St  Martins,  in  the  comparatively 

mild  plague  years  of  16 10  and  161 1,  a  period  when  the  population. 

as  calculated   from  the  annu^  averages  of  births  and  deaths, 

would  have  been  from  3000  to  3500,  probably^  less,  therefore,  by 

some  hundreds  than  it  was  in  the  years  before  the  Black  Death. 

In  1610  there  were  82  burials  in  St  Martin's  parish,  or  about 

twice  the  average  of  non -plague  years;  in  161 1  there  were  12S 

burials,  or  three  to  four  times  the  annual  average*,     Knighton's 

400  deaths  for  the  same  parish  in   1349  would  mean  that  the 

ordinary  burials  were    multiplied    about  ten  times;    while   his 

figures  for  tw^o  other  parishes  would  mean  a  still  greater  ratio  of 

increase*. 

For  Oxford  the  estimate  is  not  l^s  precise  or  more  moderate, 
**  Tis  reported,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  under  the  year  1 349, 
"  that  no  less  than  sixteen  bodies  in  one  day  were  carried  to  one 
churchyard'." 

The  information  for  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  comes  from 
William  of  Worcester*  who  read  it,  about  a  century  after  the 
events  in  the  register  of  the  Franciscan  church  in  that  town. 
The  entry  in  the  register  was  doubtless  made  at  the  time,  and  as 
made  by  Franciscans  familiar  with  burials  it  deserves  some 
credit  for  approximate  accuracy.  The  deaths  are  put  down  in 
round  numbers  at  fifteen  hundred,  which  may  seem  large  for 
Bodmin  at  that  date.     But  the  truth  is  that  the  Cornish  borough 


Nichols^  I,  f. 

For  a  series  of  yean  the  boriak  in  the  St  Martin's  register  ore  as  follow 

1610    81  t6ii     118  1611    39  1613    95  1614 

1615    60  i6i6      41  t6t'j    3f  i6t8 

i&so    15  1611      43  r6«i    17  1613 

ifuiory  (md  Antiquities  of  the  Univirniy  €f  0jrf>9r4. 

«lao  1  **Thc  school  doors  were  shut,  colleges  and  halls  relinqoijihcd,  and  none 
left  to  keep  possession  or  make  up  a  competent  number  to  bury  the  dead," 
The  rest  of  his  account  of  the  Black  Death  is  copied  from  Lc  Bakcr*s  Chronicle  of 
Osnej^ 

•  /imfrmriHrn,  A  f, 
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was  a  place  of  relati\-ely  greater  importance  then  than  afterwaidsL 
In  the  king's  writ  of  1 35 1,  for  men-at-anns.  in  whkh  each  town 
wait  rated  on  the  old  basis  before  the  Black  Deadu  Bodmin 
comes  fourteenth  in  order,  being  rated  at  eight  men,  vhile  sodi 
towns  as  Gloucester  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  are  rated  at  ten 
f^ch,.  It  may  well  have  had  a  population  of  three  or  four 
thousand,  of  which  the  numbers  said  to  have  died  in  die  great 
mortality  would  be  less  than  one-half 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactor>-  reckoning  of  die  dead  firooi 

ronteraporary  statements  is  that  which  can  be  made  for  Loodoe. 

The  ^Lsease,  a^  we  know,  reached  the  capital  at  Michaelmas  or 

Ail  :^ouLs  k  r-jt  XovemberKand  its  prevalence  led  to  a  prorogation 

-f  Pariiament  on  the  rst  of  January,  and  agam  on  the  lodi  of 

VTarch,  the  reason   assigned  for  the  farther  prorogation  being 

-hat   the   pcstflence  was  raging  gravius  sffii^a — more   severely 

•han  jsuaL     The  winter  mortality*  must  have  been  considerahle. 

;ilfhou!!Th  donbtless  the  season  of  the  year  kept  tt  in  check,  as  in 

-»il  ^^Ihsenuent  experience.    But  there  is  evidence  that  three  more 

-jurvrtfT-places  became  necessary  early  m  the  >-ear  1549.    One  of 

-tif^^tft,  if  no  ^r^at  extent  was  on  the  east  side  of  Ae  City,  in  die 

-wrr  that  :s  new  the  Mrnories^ ;  and  two  were  on  the  north  side; 

lot  r'ar  :iparc     Of  the  latter,  one  fbrmeriy  called  NomansIancL 

in   "X'^x  Smithneld.  was  also  of  sniall  extent* :  but  the  other 

v^ksi  ^  neid  ix  thirteen  acres  and  a  rood,  which  became  in  the 

crMirsc  if  vear*  the  property  oi  the  Carthusians  and  die  site  o£  die 

Charterhouse   parriy  covered  now  by  Merchant  Taylors  SchodX 

The  [arqnsr  buriaI-:Tround*  called  Manny's  cemetery  after  its  donor 

"^ir  'VaitET  Manny,  the  king's  minister  and  high  admiraL  was 

-"inserrated  by  :3te  bishep  of  London  ami  opened    for  use  at 

Crindlcmas.   :  ^4^;.     Now  comes  '*n  the  tcstfmony  of  Avesburv, 

*^e  iniy  rnnnidcr  jf  id?-^^  Jiuchorit>-  rbr  London  :n  those  vears^ 

-le  mortaiit}-    ncre-^^ed  ^^  inud^.  he  say-j    in  utntnm  cxcrevi^s^ 

*«  diere  TroTe  bured  :tt  Man"y^^  ccinctvry  -Voin  the  feast  of  the 


"n?  whvut   hv  v%«iU   »«  -iH."-  ^K»«i»»    •*!*   »4    «K-  .tl>   Hi«%%«w»  :htr   ami  ji  the 


Cmi^mrisffm  wiiA  iki  Lmulmt  fii^mi  ^f  1563. 

(when  it  yras  opened)  tmtil  Easter  more  than  200  in    \ 
day  i^nsi  didms  singulisX  besides  the  burials  in  other      \ 
The  language  of  the  chronkler  implies  that  the       | 
in  the  new  cemetery^  rose  to  a  maximum  of  200  in  a  day^     J 
Black  Death  must  have  been  like  the  great  London  plagues  n^ 
later  times  in  this  respect,  at  least,  that  it  rtjse  to  a  height,  I J 
[reiTiaiiied  at  its  highest  Ie\'el  for  some  two,  three  or  four  wcckst-r 
gradually  declined.     A  maximum  of  200  in  a  day,  in  the 
Ktery  which  would  have  at  that  stage  received  nearly  all  the 
would  mean  a  plague-mortality  from  first  to  last  or  an 
ietnic  cur\'e,  not  unlike  that  of  the  London  plague  of  1563,  \ 
which  we  have  the  exact  weekly  totals':  the  fi\'c  successive    ' 
at  the  height  of  that  plague  (Sept  3  to  Oct  8)  produced 
>rta]it]es  of  1454,  1626,  1372,  1828  and  1262;  and  the  epidemic 
Ithstmghout  its  whole  curve  of  intensity  from  June  to  December 
Icaused  a  mortalit>''  of  17404*     If  Avesbur>"'s  figures  had  been  at 
[all  near  the  mark,  the  Black  Death  in  London  would  have  been 
la  twenty- thousand  plague,  or  to  make  a  most  liberal  allowance 
[for  burials  in  other  cemeteries  than  Manny  s  when  the  epidemic 
[was  at  its  worst,  it  might  have  been  a  thirty-thousand  plague. 
[Even  at  the  smaller  of  those  estimates  it  would  have  been  a 
much  more  se\*cre  visitation  upon  the  I-ondon  of  Edward  IIL 
than  the  plague  with  1 7404  deaths  was  upon  the  London  of  the 
I  sth  of  Elizabeth.  ^  \^ 

The  mortality  of  London  in  the  Black  Death  has  been\  v 
I  ttsaalty  estimated  at  a  far  higher  figure  than  20,000  or  ^ojoooj 
There  was  a  brass  fixed  to  a  stone  monument  in  the  Charter- 
I house  churchyard  (Manny's  cemetery^),  bearing  an  inscription 
which  was  read  there  both  by  Stow  and  Camden.  Stow  gives 
the  Latin  words,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :  "  Anno 
Domini  1349,  while  the  great  pestilence  was  reigning,  this 
lccmetcr>^  was  consecrated,  wherein,  and  within  the  walls  of  the 


'  Roberttis  de  Avesbury,  Hisioria  Eiixvardi  III,  Rolls  ed.  p.  407.  "Quotklje 
[nrolKts  %*ita  privavit,  ct  in  tontum  excrc%nt  quod  a  fc:*to  rurificalionis  u»qiic  |Jost 
I  ?aicfui4  in  novo  tunc  facto  dmiterio  juxta  Smithfcld  plus  quam  cc  corpora  dcfunclonim, 
IpcBeCer  cctrpoo  quae  in  aliis  ctmitenis  civiiati^  ejus<lem  sepclicbantur,  quas4  diebus 
litnguli^  scpulta  fuenint..,.,.In  festo  Pentecmtcs  cessavit  Londoniis.*' 

'  Stovr'5  Memoranda,     Camden  Soc.,  i88o. 
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present  monastery,  were  buried  more  than  fifty  thousand  bodies 
of  the  dead,  besides  niany  more  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
on  whose  souls  may  God  have  mcrc>\  Amen."  Camden  says 
the  number  on  the  brass  was  forty  thousand,  but  his  memory 
had  probably  misled  him\  This  has  been  accepted  as  if  trust- 
worthy, apparently  because  it  was  inscribed  upon  a  monument  in 
the  cemetery ;  and  it  has  been  argued  that  if  one  cemetery 
received  50,000  corpses  in  the  plague,  the  other  cemeteries  and 
parish  churchyards  of  London  would  have  together  received  as 
many  more,  so  that  the  whole  mortality  of  London  would  have 
been  100  ooo^ 

But  that  mode  of  reckoning  disregards  alike  the  scrutiny  of 
documents  and  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  inscription 
bears  upon  it  that  it  was  written  subsequent  to  the  erection  of 
the  Carthusian  monastery,  which  was  not  begun  until  1371'. 
The  round  estimate  of  50,000  is  at  least  twenty-two  years  later 
than  the  mortality  to  which  it  relates,  and  may  easily  have  been 
magnified  by  rumour  in  the  course  of  transmission.  Even  if  it 
had  contemporary  value  we  should  have  to  take  it  as  the 
roughest  of  guesses.  The  latter  objection  applies  in  a  measure 
to  Avesbury's  estimate  of  200  burials  in  a  day  at  the  height  of 
the  epidemic  ;  but  clearly  it  is  easier  to  count  correctly  up  to 
200  in  a  day  than  to  50,000  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months. 
On  the  ground  of  probability,  also,  the  number  of  50,000  in  one 
cemetery  (or  100,000  for  all  London)  is  wholly  incredible.  The 
evidence  to  be  given  in  the  sequel  shows  that  the  mortality  was 
about  one-half  the  population.  Assuming  one-half  as  the  death- 
rate,  that  %voitld  have  brought  the  whole  population  of  London 
in  the  23rd  of  Edward  IIL  up  to  about  200,000 — a  number 
hardly  exceeded  at  the  accession  of  James  L,  after  a  great 
expansion  which  had  proceeded  visibly  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  under  the  eyes  of  citizens  like  John  Stow,  had  crowded 
the  half-occupied  space  between  the  City  gates  and  the  bars 
of  the  Liberties,  and  had  overflowed  into  the  out-parishes  to 


^  Oimilen*s  Britannia^  e<l.  Gough,  n.  9* 

"^  Rick  man.  Abstract  of  the  PofttliUum  Retyrtts  of  183  r,     London,  183  a. 
ducUon,  p,  ti. 
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such  an  extent  that  proclamations  from  the  year  1580  otiwards 
were  thought  necessary  for  its"restraint\ 

Hardly  any  details  of  the  Black  Death  in  London  areknown* 
but  the  few  personal  facts  that  we  have  are  significant  Thus, 
in  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  Company  of  Cutlers, 
granted  in  1344,  eight  persons  are  named  as  wardens,  and  these 
are  stated  in  a  note  to  have  been  all  dead  five  years  after,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  year  of  the  Black  Death,  I349t  although  their 
deaths  are  not  set  down  to  the  plague'.  Again,  in  the  articles 
of  the  Hatters*  Company,  which  were  drawn  up  only  a  year 
before  the  plague  began  (Dec.  13,  1347),  six  persons  are  named 
as  wardens,  and  these  according  to  a  note  of  the  time  were  all 
dead  before  the  /tli  of  July,  i3So\  the  cause  of  mortality  being 
again  unmentioned  probably  because  it  was  familiar  know- 
ledge to  those  then  hVing.  It  is  known  also  that  four  wardens 
of  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  died  in  the  year  of  the  Black 
Death.  These  instances  show  that  the  plague,  on  its  first  arrival, 
carried  off  many  more  of  the  richer  class  of  citizens  than  it  did 
in  the  disastrous  epidemics  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  same  is  shown  by  the  number  of  wills,  already 
given.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  victims  of  plague  in  London 
was  Bradwardine,  "doctor  profundus/*  the  newly-appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  at  Lambeth,  with  the  fatal 
botch  in  the  armpits,  on  26  Aug.  1349,  just  a  week  after  landing 
at  Dover  from  Avignon. 

The  often-quoted  figures  for  Norwich,  57,374  deaths  in  the 
city  from  the  pestilence  of  1349,  are  wholly  incredible.  They 
are  derived  from  an  entr>'  in  the  borough  records  in  the  Gild- 
hall*:  "In  yis  yere  was  swichc  a  Dethe  in  Nonvic  that  there 

'  The  population  of  London  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  of  its  archdeacon, 
in  a  letter  to  Poi>e  Innocent  II L  {Petri  Biessensis  Opera  otnuia,  ed.  Giles,  vol.  n, 
p.  85),  to  have  licen  40,00c  about  the  years  1190-1100,  a  i>criod  of  great  expansion 
or  activity^  Uy  the  usual  reckoning  of  the  poll-tax  in  13^77  the  population  woold 
have  ticen  44,770;  and  in  the  year  1J49  it  was  probably  not  far  from  those  numbers. 
This  matter  conies  up  again  in  the  next  chapter, 

'^  Memorials  of  London  in  the  i^th,  %^lh  am(  15M  cenfums,  edited  from  the 
Archives  of  the  City,  A,D.  1146-1419,  by  H.  T.  Kiley.     Lomb  1868,  p.  7uj^ 

*  /Ht,  pp.  359-40. 

*  BloTOcfichb  I fith>ry  ef  Norfolk^  in.  9.^. 
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died  of  ye  Pestilence  LVii  Mil  III  C  LXXlin  besyd  Relygius  and 
Beggars/'  We  should  probably  come  much  nearer  the  truth  by 
reading  "  XVII  Mil/*  for  **  LVii  Mil/'  It  does  not  appear  at  what 
tinie  the  entry  was  made,  nor  by  what  computation  the  numbers 
were  got  Norwich  was  certainly  smaller  than  London  ;  in  the 
kings  writ  of  1351  for  men-at-arms,  London's  quota  is  100,  and 
that  of  Norwich  60 ;  the  next  in  order  being  Bristol's*  20,  and 
Lynn's,  20.  These  were  probably  the  old  proportions,  fixed 
before  the  Black  Death,  and  re-issued  in  1351  without  regard  to 
what  had  happened  meanwhile,  and  they  correspond  on  the 
whole  to  the  number  of  parishes  in  each  city  (about  120  in 
London  and  60  in  Nonvich*),  Nondch  may  have  had  from 
25,000  to  30,000  people  before  the  pestilence,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly not  more.  The  city  must  have  suffered  terribly  in  1349, 
for  we  find,  by  the  returns  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  showing  the 
amount  raised  by  the  poll-tax  of  1377  and  the  numbers  in  each 
county  and  town  on  whom  it  was  levied,  that  only  3952  paid  the 
tax  in  Norwich,  whereas  23,314  paid  it  in  London'.  That  is  a 
very  different  proportion  from  the  60  to  100,  as  in  the  writ  for 
men-at-arms ;  and  the  difference  is  the  index  of  the  decline  of 
Non^'ich  down  to  the  year  1 377.  In  that  year,  the  population, 
by  the  usual  reckoning  from  the  poll-tax,  would  have  been  about 
7410;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  at  least  t^vice  that  number  had 
died  of  the  plague  within  the  city  during  the  spring  and  summer 

of  1349. 

The  figures  given  of  the  mortality  at  Yarmouth,  7052,  are 
those  inscribed  upon  a  document  or  a  brass  that  once  stood  in 
the  parish  church ;  it  was  seen  there  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
William  of  Worcester,  a  squire  of  the  Fastolf  family  connected 
with  Yarmouth,  who^ives  the  numbers  as  7000,  giving  also  the 
exact  dimensions  of^c  great -church  itself  ^  They  are  adduced 
by  the  burgesses  of  Yarmouth  in  a  petition  of  J  7  Henry  VI L 
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*  Peter  of  HtoU,  who  us  archdeacon  of  London  was  in  a  position  to  know, 
tnvc5  in  lib.  Idler  to  the  pope  the  n»ml)er  of  parish  churches  in  ihc  Ctiy  at  no, 

'  Pophain,  **Suh»skly  Roll  of  ,^i  Edward  IIT.,**  in  Archifolagia^  vil  (178*;)  p.  357, 
'  hineratia^    H  eei,   ed.    NasniUh,    Cantab*    1778,  p*    344.     Sec   also   Weever, 
M&nttmtnfs^  p,  86 J,  nccordtng  to  whom  the  reconl  of  the  |^cat  mortality 
-YnoUigical  table  hanging  up  in  the  church- 
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(1S02X  as  follows:  '*  Buried  in  the  parish  church  and  churchyard 
of  the  said  town  7052  men.*'  Yarmouth,  like  Nonvich,  suffered 
unusually  from  the  Black  Death;  in  1377,  by  the  poll-tax 
reckoning,  its  population  was  about  3639.  It  may  be  assumed 
to  have  lost  more  than  half  its  people ;  but  it  recovered  quickly, 
was  made  a  seat  of  the  wool-staple,  and  threatened  to  rival 
Norwich. 

Clyn's  statement  that  14,000  died  in  Dublin  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  until  Christmas  may  also  be  taken  merely  as 
illustrating  the  inability  of  early  writers  to  count  correctly  up  to 
large  numbers* 

The  most  trustworthy  figures  of  mortality  in  the  Black  Death 
which  were  recorded  at  the  time  are  those  given  for  the  inmates 
of  particular  monasteries ;  and  these  are  such  as  to  %w^  colour 
to  the  remark  interpolated  in  Higdens  Polychronicon  that  **in 
some  houses  of  religion,  of  twenty  there  were  left  but  twain/' 

At  St  Albans,  the  abbot  Michael  died  of  the  common 
plague  at  Easter,  1349,  one  of  the  first  victims  in  the  monastery. 
The  mortality  in  the  house  increased  daily,  until  forty-seven 
monks,  "eminent  for  religion/*  and  including  the  prior  and 
sub-prior,  were  dead,  besides  those  who  died  in  large  numbers 
in  the  various  cells  or  dependencies  of  the  great  religious 
house \  At  the  Yorkshire  abbey  of  Meaux,  in  Holdernesse, 
the  visitation  was  in  August,  although  the  epidemic  in  the  city 
of  York  was  already  over  by  the  end  of  July*.  The  abbot 
Hugh  died  at  Meaux  on  the  r2th  of  August,  and  five  other 
monks  were  lying  unburicd  the  same  day.  Before  the  end  of 
August  tw^enty-two  monks  and  six  lay-brethren  had  died, 
and  when  the  epidemic  was  over  there  were  only  ten  monks 
and  lay-bretltren  left  alive  out  of  a  total  of  forty-three  monks 
(including  the  abbot)  and  seven  lay-brethren,  The  chronicler 
adds  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tenants  on  the  abbey  lands 
died   also'*     In   the   Lincolnshire   monastery  of   Croxton,  all 


*  WalMnghatn,  Ge$ta  Abhatum.  RoUs  ed,  U.  370.  Abbot  Michael,  he  says 
**tactU5  est  communi  incommode  inter  primos  de  suis  monacbis  qui  illo  Ictali  morbo 
pcrcussi  sunt." 

■  Th«  Sttibbs*  Chr&nkU  of  York  in  Twystieiii  coL  1733, 

*  Chrtmk&n  Manaxfcrii  de  Mehu.^  Ro!b  ed.  in.  36. 
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tlie  monks  died  save  the  abbot  and  prior\     In  the  hospital  of 
Saodon.  Surrey, the  master  and  brethren  all  died*. 

At  Ely  28  monks  sur\*ived  out  of  43'.  In  the  Irish  monas- 
teries the  mortality  had  been  equally  severe :  in  the  Franciscan 
con%*ent  at  Droghcda,  25  friars  died ;  in  the  corresponding 
fraternity  at  Dublin,  23 ;  and  in  that  of  Kilkenny  8  down  to  the 
6€h  of  March*,  with  probably  others  (Clyn  himself)  afterwards. 

The  following  mortalities  have  been  collected  for  East 
Anglian  religious  houses :  At  Hickling,  a  religious  house  in 
Norfolk,  ni-ith  a  prior  and  nine  or  ten  canons  (*  Monasticon'), 
only  one  canon  suriived.  At  Heveringham  in  the  same  county 
the  prior  and  canons  died  to  a  man.  At  the  College  of  St  Mary 
in  the  Fields,  near  Norwich,  five  of  the  seven  prebendaries 
died.  Of  se\^en  nunneries  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  five  lost 
their  prioress  as  well  as  an  unknown  number  of  nuns^  At 
the  nunners'  of  Great  Winthorp  on  the  Hill,  near  Stamford,  all 
the  nuns  save  one  either  died  of  the  plague  or  fled  from  it,  so 
that  the  house  fell  to  ruin  and  the  lands  were  annexed  by  a 
convent  near  it*. 

The  experience  of  Canterbury  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
gether different,  and  was  perhaps  exceptional  In  a  commutiity 
of  some  eighty  monks  only  four  died  of  the  plague  in  1349'. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  when  the  new  abbot  of  St  Albans 
halted  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  to  Avignon  after  his  election 
at  Easter,  one  of  the  two  monks  who  accompanied  him  was 
there  seized  with  plague  and  died*. 
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*  Rymcf^i  Foedera, 

»  Lowth,  Life  iff  IVillinm  of  IVykekam^  p,  93,  with  n  rcf.  to  Rt^st.  Edyngdon, 
I.  foU  49, 
«  Bentham,  ffisL  of  Ely, 

*  Cljm. 

■  Jeuopp,  **Tlie  Black  Death  in  East  Anglia  "  in  Nimtetnth  CeniHry,  April  18S5, 
|»,  6ot.    The  .sources  of  these  interesting  particulars  arc  not  given. 

*  Peeks  AfffiqNanun  Annals  of  Siamfitni^  Bk.  XI,  p.  47. 

^  I/ht,  AfSS.  Cmnmushn^s  Rfports^  ix.  p»  117:  **Hi  quatuor  tantum  moriebanlur 
de  potilcnciii/*  The  reporter  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  ami  Chapter  conjectures 
ihAt  the  monastery  may  have  owed  its  comparative  ininiunity  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
supplied  with  water  brought  by  closed  pipes  from  the  hilb  on  the  north  east  of  the 
dty. 

*  WaUtnghamt  Gtsta  A^f*atttttu 


I 
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These  monastic  experietKes  in  England  were  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  At  Avignon,  in  1348,  sixty-six  Carmelite 
monks  were  found  lying  dead  in  one  monastery,  no  one  outside 
the  walls  having  heard  that  the  plague  was  amongst  them.  In 
the  English  College  at  Avignon  the  whole  of  the  monks  are 
said  to  have  died*. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  the  death-rate  in  the  great 
mortahty  of  1349  is  constructive  or  inferential,  and  that  part  of 
the  evidence,  not   the   least  valuable  of  the  whole,  has  been  y_ 

worked  out  only  within  a  recent  period.(    The  enormous  thin-       ^^ 
ning  of  the  ranks  of  the   clergy  was   recorded  at  the  tinjc,  in 
general  terms,  by  Knighton,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the 
parishes  with  educated  priests  is  brought  to  light  by   various 
things,  including  the  founding  of  colleges  for  their  education  at 
Cambridge  (Corpus  Christi)  and  at  Oxford  (Durham  College).) 
The  first  to  examine  closely  the  number  of  vacancies  in  cures 
after  the  great  mortahty  was  Blomefield  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  Norfolk  published  in  1741.     The  Institution  Book  of 
the  diocese  of  Norwich,  he  says  (with  a  reference  to  No.  TV.  of 
the  Lib,  Instil),  shows  863  institutions  to  benefices  in  1349/*  the 
clergy  dying  so  fast  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  numbers  of 
youths,  that  had  only  devoted  themselves  for  clerks  by  being 
shaven,   to  be  rectors  of  parishes \"     A  more  precise   use   of 
Institution  Books,  but  more  to  show  how  zealous  the  clergy  had 
been  in  exposing  themselves  to  infection  than  to  ascertain  the 
death-rate,  was  made  (1825)  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop.     It 
was    found   tHat   twenty-nine    new    presentations,    after   death- 
vacancies,  had  been  made  in  the  single  year  of  1349,  the  average 
number  of  death  vacancies  at  the  time  ha\nng  been  three  in  two 
yea^s^     The  first  systematic  attempt  to  deduce  the  mortality  of 
1349  from  the  number  of  benefices  vacant  through  death  was 

'  Knighton. 

*  Hut&ry  of  Norfolk^  \\\,  94. 

'  Owen  atnl  HJakeway^  llittary  of  Shmoshury^,  1.  166: — "The  average  mimUr  of 
inslilulions  to  iMjnuficcs  on  vacancies  by  dcalli  in  the  archilcaciniry  of  Salop,  for  len 
ycurs  before  1349^  and  tm  years  after,  b  one  and  a  half  per  aniuitn,  or  lifieen  in  the 
whole  ;  in  that  year  alone  the  number  of  institutions  on  vacancic*  by  death  is  twenty- 
ttinc,  besides  other  irislUutions  the  cause  of  whose  vacancies  \%  not  si^ecilied  and 
therefore  niay  alikj  have  been  the  same.'* 


134       Excessive  death-rale  of  clergy  in  t/u:  Black  Death. 

made  in  1865  by  Mr  Secbohm,  by  original  researches  for  the 
diocese  of  York  and  by  using  Bloniefield's  collections  for  the 
diocese  of  Norwich*.  In  the  archdeaconry  of  tlie  West  Riding 
there  were  96  death  vacancies  in  I349>  leaving  only  45  parishes 
in  which  the  incumbent  had  survived.  In  the  Kast  Riding  60 
incumbents  died  out  of  95  parishes.  In  the  archdeaconry  of 
Nottingham  there  were  deaths  of  priests  in  65  parishes^  and  61 
survivals.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  there  were  527  vacancies 
by  death  or  transfer,  while  in  272  benefices  there  was  no  change. 
Thus  the  statement  made  to  the  pope  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  had  died  in  the  great  mortality  is 
almost  exact  for  his  own  diocese  as  well  as  for  the  diocese  of 
York.  These  figures  of  mortality  among  the  Norfolk  clergy 
were  confirmed,  with  fuller  details,  by  a  later  writer*:  the  5^7 
new  institotions  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  fall  between  the 
months  of  March  and  October— 23  before  the  end  of  April ;  74 
in  May  ;  39  from  30th  May  to  10th  June  ;  lOO  from  lOth  June  to 
4th  July;  209  in  July;  and  82  more  to  October.  According  to 
another  enumeration  of  the  same  author  for  East  Anglia,  up- 
wards of  8do  parishes  lost  their  parsons  from  March  1349  to 
March  1350,83  parishes  having  been  twice  vacant,  and  10  three 
times. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  these  facts  as 
regards  the  clergy :  some  two-thirds  of  a  class  composed  of 
adult  males  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  living  mostly  in 
country  villages,  were  cut  off  by  the  plague  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  m  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire,  and  probably  all  over 
England.]  That  alone  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  virus  of  the 
r^lack  Death  permeated  the  soil  everywhere,  country  and  town 


'  F.  Seebohm,  *'The  Bbck  DL^aih  and  its  Place  b  English  W^KQiy^^^  FoH nightly 
Kcvieio^  Sepi,  i  and  J  5,  iSCf:— "lii  Ihe  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  York 
Minster^  are  voluminous  fttSS.,  known  by  the  name  of  Tarr's  J\/SS.,  which  contain 
the  clergy  list  of  every  parish  in  the  diocese  of  York,  and  which,  in  by  far  the  greater 
nuTnber  of  instances,  slate  uol  only  the  dale  of  each  vacancy^  but  whedicr  it  was 
causetl  by  deaths  resignaiion  or  otlverwisc  of  tiie  incumbent,"     L.t\  p.  150. 

*  Jessopp,  *'The  Ulack  Death  in  Kast  Anglia,'*  NiaeUinth  Ceniuty,  April  1S85, 
pp.  600-602.  This  author  remarks  that  the  evidence  from  inanur  court  rolls  and 
from  the  Institution  Books  of  the  clergy  "has  hanlly  received  any  attention  hitherto, 
its  very  existence  being  entirely  overlooketl,  nay,  not  even  suspected," 
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alike,  [t  is  this  universality  of  incidence  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Black  Death  from  the  later  outbreaks  of  plague, 
which  were  more  often  in  towns  than  in  villages  or  scattered 
houses,  and  were  seldom  in  many  places  in  the  same  year.  |  But 
there  remains  to  be  mentioned,  lastly,  evidence  infcrentfaf  from 
another  source,  which  shows  that  the  incidence  in  the  country 
districts  was  upon  the  people  at  large.  That  evidence  is  derived 
from  the  rolls  of  the  manor  courts. 

It  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  earliest  M'orks  (1852)  upon  the 
history  of  an  English  manor  and  of  its  courts,  that  **  the  real  life 
or  history  of  a  nation  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  humble  and 
seemingly  trivial  records  of  these  petty  local  courts'/'  and  so 
the  researches  of  the  generation  following  have  abundantly 
proved.  Much  of  this  curious  learning  lies  outside  the  present 
subject  and  is  unfamiliar  to  the  writer,  but  some  of  it  intimately 
concerns  us,  and  a  few  general  remarks  appear  to  be  called  for. 

The  manor  w^a^  the  unit  of  local  government  as  the  Normans 
found  it.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
had  respectively  their  rights  and  duties,  with  a  court  to  exact 
them.  There  are  no  written  records  of  manor  courts  extant 
from  a  period  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  justice  began 
to  be  administered  according  to  regular  forms.  But  in  the  year 
1279  we  find  written  rolls  of  a  manor  court*.  From  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  these  rolls  begin  to  be  fairly  numerous;  for 
example,  there  is  extant  a  complete  series  of  them  for  the  manor 
of  Chedxey  in  Somerset  from  1329-30  to  1413-14.  The  court 
met  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  in  the  year,  and  the  business 
transacted  at  each  sitting  was  engrossed  by  the  clerk  upon  a 
long  roll  of  parchment  The  business  related  to  fines  and 
heriots  payable  to  the  lord  by  the  various  orders  of  tenants  on 
various  occasions,  including  changes  in  tenancy,  successions  by 
heirship,  death-duties,  the  marriages  of  daughters,  the  births  of 
illegitimate  children,  the  commission  of  nuisances,  poaching,  aod 


'  G.  PowIeU  Scrope,  M.l*,,  I.RS.,  Tkt  Mamr  ami  Barifny  iff  CastU  Comhe, 
London,  1851,  p.  168. 

*  The  court  rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Snitterton,  Norfolk,  in  ihe  British  Museumi 
Professor  Maitland  has  lately  cdUetl  some  of  ibe  eadicsl  rolls  of  manor  courts  for  the 
Setdcn  Society. 
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all  matters  of  petty  local  government.  The  first  court  of  the 
year  has  usually  the  longest  roll,  the  parchment  being  written 
on  one  side,  perhaps  to  the  length  of  twenty  or  twenty-four 
inches;  the  margin  bears  the  amount  of  fines  opposite  each 
entry;  there  are  occasionally  jury  lists  where  causes  had  to  be 
tried.  Of  the  community  whose  business  was  thus  managed  a 
notion  may  be  formed  from  the  instance  of  the  Castle  Combe 
manor* :  in  1340  it  had  two  open  fields,  each  of  about  500  acres, 
on  its  hill-slopes,  cultivated  by  !0  freemen  tenants,  15  villeins, 
1 1  other  bondsmen  cultivating  a  half-acre  each ;  8  tenants  of 
cottages  with  crofts,  12  tenants  of  cottages  without  crofts,  as  well 
as  3  tenants  of  cottages  in  Malmesbury. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  an  unusual  event  such  as 
the  great  mortality  of  1348-49  would  leave  its  mark  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  manor  courts ;  the  death-vacancies,  with  their  fines 
and  hcriots,  and  all  entries  relating  to  changes  in  tenancy,  would 
be  unusually  numerous.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  rolls  for 
that  year  that  there  was  much  to  record  ;  at  the  first  glance  the 
parchments  are  seen  to  be  written  within  and  without,  like  the 
roll  in  the  prophet's  vision;  and  that  is  perhaps  all  that  the 
inspection  will  show  unless  the  student  be  expert  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  kinds  of  ancient  handwriting — most  difficult 
because  most  full  of  contractions  and  conventional  forms.  But 
by  a  few  those  palaeographic  difficulties  have  been  surmounted 
(doubtless  at  some  cost  of  expert  labourX  and  the  results  as 
regards  the  great  mortality  of  1349  have  been  disclosed. 

The  manor  of  Winslow;  in  Buckinghamshire,  belonging  to 
the  great  abbey  of  St  Albans,  was  a  large  and  typical  one*. 
Besides  the  principal  village  it  had  six  hamlets.  At  the  manor 
courts  held  in  1348-9  no  fewer  than  153  holdings  arc  entered 
as  changing  hands  from  the  deaths  of  previous  holders,  the 
tenancies  being  either  re-granted  to  the  single  heir  of  the 
deceased  or  to  reversioners,  or^  in  default  of  such,  retained  by 
the  lord*     Of  the    153   deceased   tenants,  28  were   holders   of 


'  G.  l*ejuleLt  Scrope,  <?/.  a'i,  ppw  i$i-i. 

-  F.  Seebohm,  Tht  En^ish  Village  Community^  London,  1881.  Tht  Manor 
Court  Rolls  of  Winslow,  ujion  w  liich  Mr  Sccbohm  bai«s  liL>  work,  arc  in  Uic  library 
of  ibt*  University  of  Cambri Jj^e. 
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42  small  farmers,  cultivating  from  forty  to  fifteen  acres  each,  in 
half-acre  strips  scattered  all  over  the  common  fields  of  the  manor 
These  42  held  twice  as  much  land  as  all  the  remaining  in 
together ;  the  latter  more  numerous  class  were  the  crofters,  who 
cultivated  one  or  more  half-acre  strips :  they  would  include  the 
various  small  traders,  artisans  and  labourers  of  the  village  and  its 
hamlets ;  while  the  former  class  represented  '*  the  highest  grades 
of  tenants  in  villcnage/' 

Of  both  classes  together  153  had  died  in  the  great  mortality. 
What  proportion  that  number  bore  to  the  whole  body  of  tenants 
on  the  manor  may  be  inferred  from  the  following :  out  of  43 
jurymen  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  class  of  larger 
holders,  who  had  served  upon  the  petty  jury  in  1346,  1347  and 
1348,  as  many  as  27  had  died  in  1349;  so  that  we  may  reckon 
three  out  of  every  five  adult  males  to  have  died  in  the  Winslow 
district,  although  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  the 
same  proportion  of  adult  women  had  died,  or  of  aged  persons,  or 
of  infants  and  young  children. 

Another  more  varied  body  of  evidence  has  been  obtained 
from  researches  in  the  rolls  of  manor  courts  in  East  Anglia'. 

In  the  parish  of  Hunstanton,  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Norfolk  J  with  an  area  of  about  2000  to  2500  acres,  63  men  and 
15  women  had  been  carried  off  in  two  months  :  in  31  of  these 
instances  there  were  only  women  and  children  to  succeed,  and  in 
9  of  the  cases  there  were  no  heirs  at  all ;  the  whole  number  of 
tenants  of  the  manor  dead  in  eight  months  was  172,  of  whom  74 
left  no  heirs  male,  and  19  others  had  no  blood  relations  left  to 
claim  the  inheritance.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  manor 
court  of  Cornard  Parva,  a  small  parish  in  Suffolk  r  on  31st 
March,  1349,6  women  and  3  men  reported  dead;  on  ist  May, 
13  men  and  2  women,  of  whom  7  had  no  heirs;  at  the  next 
meeting  on  3  November,  i^  more  deaths  of  tenants,  of  whom 
13  left  no  heirs.  At  Hadcston,  a  hamlet  of  Bunwell,  twelve 
miles  from  Norwich,  which  could  not  possibly  have  had  400 
inhabitants,  54   men   and    14  women  were  carried   off  in  six 


*  Rev,  Auguiiitis  Jessapp,  D.D. 
CtHtury^  Dec.  1884, 


*The  Black  Dcaih  in  Ea^t  Anglia,"  Nifuiienth 
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months,  24  of  them  without  anyone  to  inherit  At  the  manor 
court  of  Croxton,  near  Thctford,  on  24th  July,  17  deaths  are 
reported  since  last  court,  8  of  tliese  without  heirs.  At  the 
Rayiiham  court,  on  the  same  day,  18  tenements  had  fallen  into 
the  lord  s  hands,  8  of  them  absokttely  escheated^  and  the  rest 
retained  until  the  heir  should  appear.  At  other  courts,  the  suits 
set  down  for  hearing  could  not  be  proceeded  with  owiny^  to  the 
deaths  of  witnesses  (e,g.  1 1  deaths  among  16  witnesses)  or 
of  principals.  The  manor  court  rolls  of  Lessingham  have  an 
entry,  15th  January,  1350,  that  only  thirty  shiUni^s  of  tallage 
was  demanded,  *'  because  the  greater  part  of  those  tenants  who 
were  wont  to  render  tallage  had  died  in  the  previous  year  by 
reason  of  the  deadly  pestilence \" 

>  Under  the  beading  "The  Black  Dealh  in  l^nca^liir*:/'  Mr  A.  G.  Little  has 
printed,  with  remarks,  in  Ihc  Ettghsh  llisforical  Ranrtt\  July,  i8yo,  p.  514,  the  data 
submittcfl  to  a  jury  of  eighteen  who  had  been  empannelletl  to  settle  n  dispute  between 
the  archdeacon  of  Richmond  and  Adam  dc  Kirkbani,  dean  uf  Amoundcme&s,  touching 
the  account  rendered  by  the  tkan^  ait  proctor  for  the  archdeacon^  of  fce^  rcceivc^t  for 
instituting  to  vacant  livings,  for  probates  of  wills,  and  for  administration  of  the  goods 
of  intestates.  The  dean's  account  to  the  archdeacon  is  said  to  run  **rrom  the  Fea.st 
of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  [8  September]  in  the  year  of  our  Ixjrd  1349  unto  the 
eleventh  day  of  January  next  following;'*  but  it  may  not  imply,  ant!  almost  certainly 
does  not,  that  the  vacancies  in  benefices,  the  probates  and  the  letterri  of  administration, 
or  the  corresponding  death*  of  individuals,  fell  between  those  dales.  The  archtlcacon 
alleges  what  fees  Adam  de  Kirkbam  had  received^  but  had  not  accounted  for,  and  the 
jury  find  what  Adam  did  actually  receive.  Nine  benefices  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
mentioned  as  vacant,  three  of  ihem  twice-  The  numbers  saitl  to  have  died  in  the 
several  parishes,  with  the  number  of  wills  and  of  intestate  estates,  1  have  extracted 
from  the  data  and  tabulated  as  follows  t 


Pariih 

Men  &  Women 

With  wills 

lalestate 

dcAd 

(above  100  »h.) 

(afiov«  TOO  ah«) 

Preston 

3000 

300 

100 

Kirkham 

3000 

— 

100 

Pulton 

Soo 

— 

40 

Lancaster 

3000 

400 

80 

Garestang 

1000 

400 

140 

Cokram 

1000 

300 

bo 

Ril>chestTe 

[illegible] 

70 

40 

Lytham 

140 

80 

80 

St  Michel 

80 

50 

40 

Pulton 

60 

40 

20 

Of  the  alleged  300  who  died  iu  Preston  parish,  leaving  wills,  five  married  couples  are 
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V  Further  research  upon  the  records  of  the  manor  courts  will 

doubtless  show  that  the  experience  of  Buckinghamshire,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire  was  not  singular.  From  the  Castle 
H  Combe  rolls  nothing  has  been  extracted  as  to  the  mortality  in 
1348-9,  except  one  entry  (Nov.  13,  1357)  that  a  certain  tene- 
ment was  ruinous,  having  remained  in  the  lord's  hands  since  the 
I  time  of  the  pestilence  for  want  of  a  purchaser  ;  but  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  conclude  that  this  sequestered  manor  of  Wiltshire 
had  not  shared  the  common  fate.  The  accounts  of  certain 
manors  in  Hertfordshire  were  headed,  for  thirty  years  after  the 
Black  Death,  with  a  list  of  those  who  had  vacated  tenancies  by 
death  in  that  pestilence\  A  decayed  inscription  cut  in  the 
stone  of  the  parish  church  of  Ashwell,  in  the  same  county, 
H  records  the  great  mortality  of  1349  and  the  great  tempest  in 
^  January,  1363*.  The  tenants  of  the  abbey  of  Mcaux,  in  the 
Holdcrncssc  division  of  Yorkshire,  were  nearly  all  dead,  as  well 
as  the  monks  within  the  monastery  walls*     On  the  manor  of 

IEnsham,  near  Oxford,  **  there  remained  hardly  two  tenants"." 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  great  mortality  were  not  so 
striking  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Although  it  fell  upon 
town  and  country  in  one  terrific  blow,  yet  some  places  had 
recovered  from  it  before  others  felt  it ;  it  was  over  in  Ikistol  (so 
far  as  we  know;  before  it  came  to  a  height  in  London,  and  nearly 
over  in  London  before  it  began  in  York.     The  dead  were  expe- 

named,  ihc  probate  fees  being  respectively  \  marc,  6  j>h,,  40  d.,  4  *h*,  and  40  d.  The 
«rchdeacun\s  whole  claim  for  the  300  wa^  10  marcs,  which  the  jury  reduced  lo  10 
Ufids*  Of  Uie  all*^ed  100  intestaies  in  the  same  parbh,  two  nxarriefl  ct>upk's,  one 
"womsini  and  "Jakke  o  ^j^e  hil"  are  named.  In  the  pari.*jb  of  Garstang,  the  executors 
of  6  deceased  arc  named,  whose  probate  fees  in  all  amoimted  to  16  sh*  iod.»  the 
whole  claim  of  the  archdeacon  for  400  dcccasetl  leaving  wills  being  ;£'ia,  and  the 
awar^I  of  ihe  jury  40  sh.  In  ihc  pamh  of  Kirkham,  on  a  claim  of  -20  marcs  fur 
probAte  fcfis  not  accountetl  for,  ^*the  jury  say  that  he  reccivcnl  j£"4;"  on  a  claim  ol 
jfto  for  quittance,  the  jury  say  10  sh.  This  was  a  parish  in  which  3000  are  said  lo 
liavc  died,  llic  nmiibcr  of  wills  being  not  staled.  The  numbers  had  ob\iou.sly  been 
put  in  for  a  for^isic  purpose,  and  arc,  of  course,  not  even  approximately  correct 
for  the  actual  mortality,  or  the  actual  number  of  wills  proved^  or  of  letters  of 
mimiuistratioD  granted.  The  awards  of  the  jury  aaiounled  in  all  to  ^^48.  lof.  See 
alio  Efi^.  Hist,  Ret>i<iL\  Jan,  i8yr, 

1  Tborold  Rogers,  Histi^ry  of  A^ricultHrc  ami  Prius^  I.  J 96- 7. 

*  Cus&an^s  Iltrt/orJ^hin^  vol.  I.  Hundred  of  Odsey,  p.  .^7. 

*  Sat.  Rctf,  16  Jan.  i886»  p.  83.  . 
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ditiously  buried  in  trenches;  vacancies  among  the  clergy-  were^ji 
promptly  filled ;  the  manor  courts  met  and  transacted  business,^^B 
and  had  their  records  engrossed  for  the  most  part  in  the  usual       "j 
clerkly  style.     So  great  a  dislocation  of  society  naturally  gave 
rise  to  some  irregularities  :  stripping  the  dead  is  reported  from 
one  district  in  Norfolk,  fights  and  quarrels  came  into  court  more 
often  tlian  ever  in  1349  and   1350,  and  wc  read  of  two  women 
who  each  had  three  husbands  in  as  many  months*.     Knighton 
says  that  sheep  and  cattle  were  left  to  wander  about  untended, 
and  that  they  often    perished    in    ditches  by  the  wayside.     A 
murrain  occurred  the  same  year  ;    at  one  place   five  thousand 
sheep  died  in  the  pasture  and  were  left  to  putrefy*.     The  price 
of  a  horse  fell  from  forty  shillings  to  half  a  marc ;  a  fat  ox  could 
be  bought  for  four  shillings,  a  cow  for  twelve  pence,  a  heifer  for 
'       sixpence,  a  fat  sheep  for  four  pence,  a  stone  of  wool  for  nine 
^     pence".  (^  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  harvest  of  1 349  had  to  be 
gathered,  the  price  of  labour  rose  enormously.     According  to 
Knighton,  a  reaper  got  eightpence  a  day,  with  his  food,  and  a 
mower  t we! vepence.  "^The  extant  accounts  tabulated  by  Thorold 
Rogers   confirm    the   contemporary    statement :    the    rates    for 
threshing  the  harvest  of  1 349  were  those  of  panic  and  compulsion, 
being   unparalleled,   whether   before   or  after,   in   the  Eastern, 
Midland  and  Soutliern   counties;  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
scarcity  of  hands  was  to  nearly  double  the  wages  of  labour  for 
^he  time  being.     Many  villeins  or  bondsmen  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  to  the  towns  or  to  distant  manors,  where  they 
Could    make  their  own  terms.     Of  the  last   kind   of  incident, 
P*"obably  a  very  common  one^  we  have  an  instance  recorded  *: 

Jt^ssopp,  Lc*  April  1885,  p.  611- n. 

1'he  priory  of  Christ  Churdi»  Canlerbiiry,  losi  the  following  live  slock  in  Uic 
«|jumtin  of  1549:  oxen,  757,  cows  and  Citlvc>,  511,  sheep,  4585.  {NisL  AISS. 
^^^'imisumt,  V.  444.) 

^'He  author  of  ihc  Eutogititu^  who  wroic  not  later  than  1367,  and  ib  for  his 

P^iriod   an  authority  like  Knighlon»  gives  the  following  prices:  wheat,  12  i;>cnce 

**'*^n.cr,  lutrlcy  9  ]>cnce,  lx;an.s  8  pence;  a  good  hoi:sc  id  shillings  (used  to  be  40  sh.Ji 

*y   K*^  o<  40  j>cncc,  fi  gtxjd  cow  1  sh,  ur  iS  pence*    Of  the  scarcity  of  acnanLs  he  sayi  : 

t|tioriatn  dcfcctu  miilicres  et  parvuU  10 vise  iniisi  sunt  atl  carucas  et  ad  platistra 

ih  Manor;'*   two  articles   in  the  Sainrday  RevUw,,  ylh  and   ]6th 
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At  an  inquest^  some  years  after  the  Black  Deaths  upon  sundry 
manors  near  Oxford  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  "  in  the  time  of  the  mortaUty  or  pestilence,  which 
was  in  the  year  1349,  there  remained  hardly  tw^o  tenants  in  the 
said  manor  [Ensham],  and  these  had  wished  to  leave,  had  not 
brother  Nicholas  dc  Upton,  then  abbot  of  the  said  manor, 
compounded  anew^  with  them,  as  w'cll  as  with  other  tenants  who 
came  in/' 

So  far  as  regards  the  immediate  effects  of  the  great  mortality. 
Its  after-effects,  felt  within  a  year  or  two,  upon  the  economics 
and  morals  of  the  country,  upon  the  power  of  the  old  governing 
class,  upon  the  dispersion  of  industries  and  the  new  life  of 
townSj  upon  the  system  of  farming,  upon  the  development  of  the 
legal  profession  in  London,  and  upon  various  other  things,  are  a 
much  more  intricate  and  disputable  subject,  some  part  of  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter  in  connexion  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  plague  or  its  domestication  upon  the  soil 
of  England.  Many  things  in  England  were  noted  as  having 
happened  "sithen  the  Pestilence,"  to  quote  the  stock  phrase  of 
the  *  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman,'  and  not  the  least  of  them 
was  the  frequent  recurrence  of  plague,  or  a  prevalence  of  sickness 
so  steady  that  the  poet  compares  it  to  the  rain  coming  in  through 
a  leaky  roof 

Some  historians  have  doubted  w'hcther  after  all  the  Black 
Death  made  so  very  much  difference  to  the  course  of  affairs*. 
It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  scholars,  accustomed  to  deal  only 
with  obvious  human  causation,  should  look  with  some  distrust 

Jan,  i886>  p.  82  [by  Professor  Sir  Frederick  Pollock],  the  sources  of  infoiTnatioii 
being  its  yet  unpublishetl.  He  says :  '*  The  prospect  of  better  terms  brought  in  new 
tenants." 

*  Stubljs,  dmstUuthnal  History  of  England^  1875*  n.  434.  Honigcr*  flcaltng 
with  the  German  evidence  of  the  Black  Death,  concludes  lh.1t  the  great  mortality  was 
alroast  wilhoul  significance  for  the  political  course  of  affairs;  that  the  great  loss  of 
life  was  unable  to  check  the  revival  of  trade  and  industry  which  had  already  begun 
or  to  retard  the  splendid  development  of  the  German  free  towns;  that  the  low  state 
of  morals  belonged  to  the  period  and  was  no  worse  after  the  epitlemic  than  before; 
that  no  new  impulse  wai4  given  or  point  of  view  brought  out,  unlesi*  |>erhaps,  the  idea 
of  sanitary  regidalion ;  and  that  the  scarcity  of  labour  was  merely  an  incident  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  I  he  struggle  against  the  existing  order  which  was  already  going 
on.     (Dir  Hhxmrzc  Toii  in  DfittsrhfanJ>     Berlin.  \%%%  p.  1,^5.) 
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upon  the  large  claims  made,  in  the  way  of  moral  and  social 
consequences,  for  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  apt  to  be 
classed  with  comets  and  earthquakes.  The  sudden  thinning  of 
the  population  may  indeed  become  a  subject  for  economists 
without  any  regard  to  the  causation,  and  irrespectively  of  the 
means  by  which  the  numbers  were  reduced ;  and  that  has  been 
the  only  historic  interest  of  the  great  mortality  hitherto.  But 
the  operation  of  pestilence  is  peculiar ;  the  thinning  of  the 
population  is  not  effected  as  if  in  the  due  course  of  nature;  the 
analog}^  is  closer  with  a  decimating  or  exterminating  war.  The 
invasion  of  the  Black  Death  was  part  of  the  great  human  drama, 
^ust  as  if  a  swarming  people  or  a  barbarous  conqueror  had  been 
/visibly  present  in  it_(lf  things  were  moving  in  the  fourteenth 
(_  century  towards  a  particular  issue,  as  historians  fmd  in  their 
retrospect  that  they  were,  then  the  coming  of  a  great  plague  was 
part  of  that  movement,  organically  bound  up  w^th  the  other 
forces  of  it,  and  no  more  arbitrary  than  they.  Thus  it  becomes 
of  interest  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  the  Black  Death  before  we 
attempt  to  follow^  out  its  consequences;  and  it  is  not  the  less  of 
interest  to  do  so,  that  the  train  of  events  leads  us  as  far  east- 
wards as  the  soil  of  China,  and  to  the  incidents  that  attended 
the  collapse  of  the  greatest  government  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Khan. 


The  Antecedents  of  the  Black  Death. 

When  the  Black  Death  in  its  progress  westwards  came  to 
Constantinople  in  1347^  tlie  emperor-historian,  John  Cantacu- 
zenes,  was  present  in  his  capital  to  w^itness  the  arrival  of  the 
pestilence;  in  his  history  he  wrote  that  it  came  among  them 
from  the  country  of  the  hyperborean  Scythians,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  The  other  contemporary  Byzantine 
historian,  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  says  that  the  pestilence  began 
among  the  Scythians  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Don.  The  Russian  annals,  which  arc  an  independent  source, 
and  likely  enough  to  have  a  correct  tradition,  also  say  that  the 
plague  was  Gods  punishment  on  the  people  of  the  Don  territory 
and  of  several  other  localities  with  obsolete  names,  including  the 
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famous  city  of  Sarai  on  the  Volga \  The  Chersonese,  and  the 
countr>^  from  the  Don  to  the  Volga,  or  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Caspian,  are  the  regions  thus  clearly  indicated  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  outburst  of  the  Black  Death  ;  but  there  was  no  clue  to  its 
unaccountable  appearance  there,  or  to  the  connexion  between  its 
outburst  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  the  distant  home  in  the 
East  which  the  rumour  of  the  day  vaguely  assigned  to  it  The 
more  definite  association  of  the  Black  Death  with  China  dates 
from  1757,  when  the  abbe*  Dcs  Guignes,  in  his  Hisioire  dcs  Huns^y 
took  up  the  okl  tradition  of  the  Arab  historian,  Abnel  Mahasin, 
that  the  plague  began  in  Tartary»  that  the  smell  of  corpses 
spread  on  every  side,  that  the  infection  passed  from  Cathay  or 
Tartar^'  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Kaptchac  (Crimea),  and  from 
them  to  Constantinople  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt  and  North  Africa  on  the  other.  He 
pointed  out  also  that  the  overland  caravan  trade  was  a  ready 
means  of  transport  for  the  infection.  That  which  specially 
attracted  his  attention  as  the  historian  of  the  Mongol  power  was 
the  other  statement  of  the  Arab  historian  in  the  same  context, 
that  China  had  been  visited  by  floods  so  disastrous  that  men, 
beasts,  and  even  birds  perished,  and  that  the  country  was  almost 
depopulated.  Upon  that  hint  Des  Guignes  collected  from  the 
Chinese  annals  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
considerable  list*  of  calamities,  which  had  actually  happened — 
floods  causing  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  earthquakes,  and  the 
like,  appending  the  catalogue  without  comment  as  a  note  to  the 
text  where  he  has  occasion  to  mention  the  Black  Death.  Des 
Guignes*  note  was  reproduced  verbatim  by  Hcckcr  in  his  essay 
on  the  Black  Death  in  1832,  and  the  unwonted  scries  of  pheno- 
mena in  China  was  made  the  basis  of  certain  mystical  specula- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  earthquakes  in  causing  a  **  progressive 
infection  of  the  zones/*  a  perturbation  of  "the  earth's  organism,** 
a  *' baneful  commotion  of  the  atmosphere,"  or  the  like.  In  that 
nebulous  and  unsatisfactory  state  the  old  tradition  of  the  Black 
Death  originating  in  China  has  remained  to  the  present  hour; 

^  Richler,  Gischkhit  dtr  Median  in  Nuisfami,  I.  115. 
^^^^w  *^  Hist&in  des  Hmts.^  v.  ii}rA' 

^^^^^B  ^  Ih*  p.  32^,  note. 
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the  intuition  of  the  Peking  Jesuit  had  merely  been  appropriated 
and  set  forth  in  his  own  way  by  the  German  "  Naturphilosoph'." 
Meanwhile,  in  1842  a  clue  to  Des  Guifjncs'  conjecture  of  a 
connexion  between  the  importation  of  the  Black  Death  and  the 
China  land-route  was  found  (but  not  followed  up)  in  the  dis- 
covery^ by  Henschel  of  a  Latin  manuscript  in  the  Rhediger 
Library  at  Breslau^  This  was  a  narrative  compiled  by  one 
Gabriel  de  Mussis,  a  jurist  of  Piacenza,  who  had  been  practising 
as  a  notary  or  advocate  among  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
trading  around  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  and  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  that  region. 
De  Mussis  has  no  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  plague  ;  he  merely 
narrates  the  events  as  they  unfolded  themselves  before  his  own 
eyes;  so  much  was  he  in  the  midst  of  them  that  he  was  a 
passenger  on  board  the  very  ship  which  brought  the  first  seeds 
of  the  Black  Death  direct  from  the  Crimea  to  Genoa  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1 347. 

The  substance  of  this  story  is  that  the  Italian  merchants,  who  were  then 
settled  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  various  termini  or  entrepots  of  the 
overland  trade  from  China  and  Central  Asia  by  the  more  norihern  route, 
were  harassed  by  the  Tartar  hordes ;  that  they  had  stood  a  siege  In  Tana, 
on  the  Don,  but  had  been  driven  out  of  it,  and  had  sought  refuge  for 
themselves  and  their  merchandise  within  the  walls  of  Caffa,  a  small  fortified 
post  on  the  Crimean  Straits  (of  KertchX  built  by  Genoese  not  long  before ; 
that  Caffa  was  besieged  in  due  course  by  the  Tartar  Ijarbarians ;  that  the 
investment  lasted  nearly  three  years ;  that  the  merchants  and  others, 
crowded  into  the  narrow  space  within  the  walls,  were  put  to  great  straits 
and  could  hardly  breathe,  being  only  partially  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
a  ship  with  supplies ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  among  the  besieging 
Tartar  host  and  daily  destroyed  thousands ;  that  the  Tartars  threw  the 
pestilent  dead  bodies  inside  the  walls  by  their  engines  of  siege,  so  that 
the  infection  took  hold  of  those  within  the  fort ;  that  the  Tartars  dispersed 
in  panic  and  spread  the  infection  all  over  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Caspian 


'  Der  schxoaru  Tcni  im  vkruhntett  Jahrhmutert^  Berlin,  1831.  EngL  Transh  by 
Babingtou,  Loud.  183.V  This  well-known  work  presents  the  more  pictures<]ue 
aspects  of  the  Black  Death  in  \^rioas  countries,  without  thoroughness  for  any* 
England  has  a  large  space  in  the  book ;  but  the  niithor  has  not  gone  for  his  infor- 
mation farther  ihan  the  chapter  on  the  Black  Death  in  Barnes's  Lifi  of  Edward  III, 

^  r rimed  in  MascrV  Archiv  fur  dU  ^fsammk  Mtdidn^  1841,  n.  ]>p.  ?6-59-,  and 
repTtnte<l  in  hi^  Gis^hkhie dtr  Mtd.  tu  epid,  Krankheitm^  \\\.  157,  3d  ed.,  Jena,  i88«. 
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and  Levant ;  that  such  of  the  Italian  traders  as  were  able,  De  Mussis 
himself  with  ihero,  escaped  from  Caffa  in  a  ship ;  and  that  the  infection 
appeared  in  Genoa  in  its  most  deadly  form  a  day  or  two  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ship>  although  none  of  those  on  board  were  suffering  from  the 
plague. 

These  are  all  the  circumstances  related  by  De  Miissis  of  the 
beginning  of  the  outbreak  as  known  to  himself  at  first  hand  :  the 
rest  of  his  narrative  is  occupied  with  various  incidents  of  the 
plague  in  Europe,  with  pious  reflections,  and  accounts  of  portents. 
His  single  reference  to  China  is  as  follows:  "In  the  Orient,  about 
Cathay,  where  is  the  head  of  the  world  and  the  beginning  of  the 
earth,  horrible  and  fearful  signs  appeared  ;  for  serpents  and 
frogs,  descending  in  dense  rains,  entered  the  dwclh'ngs  and 
consumed  countless  numbers,  wounding  them  by  their  venom 
and  corroding  them  with  their  teeth.  In  the  meridian  parts, 
about  the  Indies,  regions  were  overturned  by  earthquakes,  and 
cities  wasted  in  ruin,  tongues  of  flame  being  shot  forth.  Fiery 
vapours  burnt  up  many,  and  in  places  there  were  copious  rains 
of  blood  and  murderous  showers  of  stones."  De  Mussis  has 
certainly  no  scientific  intention  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
scientific  use  has  been  made  of  his  manuscript  since  its  discovery. 
For  Haser,  its  editor,  merely  reproduces  in  his  historj^the  passage 
from  Hecker  on  the  three  overland  routes  between  Europe  and 
the  East,  without  remarking  on  the  fact  that  De  Mussis  definitely 
places  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  the  European  terminus  of 
one  of  them :  its  remote  origin  is  involved  in  "  impenetrable 
obscurity ;  '*  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  came  from  the  East,  '*  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race\" 

But  the  entirely  credible  narrative  by  De  Mussis  of  the 
outbreak  of  plague  at  the  siege  of  Caffa  is  just  tlie  clue  that  was 
wanting  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  the  widespread  rumour  of 
the  time,  that  the  plague  came  from  China.  Let  us  first 
examine  somewhat  closely  the  source  of  that  rumour  It  finds 
its  most  definite  expression  in  an  Arabic  account  of  the  Black 
Death  at  Granada,  by  the  famous  Moorish  statesman  of  that 

1  (kschkhtt  dtr  Midicin,  Bd.  HI,  **Epidemische  Kmnkheiten."  Jena,  18S2,  p. 
139.  He  gives  point  to  this  phrase  by  an  account  of  the  local  plagues  of  recent  times 
in  Gujerat  and  Kumaon. 
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city,  Ibn-u]-Kliatib\  Besides  giving  the  local  circumstances  for 
Granada,  he  makes  various  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  plague, 
and  on  its  mode  of  spreading,  which  arc  not  exceeded  in 
shrewdness  and  insight  by  the  more  scientific  doctrines  of  later 
times*  Its  origin  in  China  he  repeats  on  the  authority  of  several 
trustworthy  and  far-travelled  men,  more  particularly  of  his 
celebrated  countrj^man  Ibn-Batuta,  or  "the  Traveller/'  whose 
stor>'  w^as  that  the  plague  arose  in  China  from  the  corruption  of 
many  corpses  after  a  war,  a  famine,  and  a  conflagration. 

The  mention  of  Ibn-Batuta,  as  the  authority  more  particu- 
larly, has  a  special  interest.  That  traveller  was  actually  in 
China  from  1342  to  1346.  In  his  book  of  travels*  he  tells  us 
how  on  his  way  back  (he  took  the  East-Indian  sea-route  to  the 
Persian  Gulf)  he  came  at  length  to  Damascus,  Aleppo  and 
Cairo  in  the  summer  of  1348,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  Black 
Death  at  each  of  those  places,  and  of  the  mixed  religious 
processions  at  Damascus  of  Jews  with  their  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  Christians  with  their  Gospels.  But  he  says  not  one  word 
anywhere  as  to  the  origin  of  the  plague  in  China,  whence  he  was 
journeying  homewards.  He  continued  his  journey  to  Tangier, 
his  birthplace,  and  crossed  thence  to  Spain  about  the  beginning 
of  1350.  At  Granada  he  spent  some  days  among  his  country- 
men, of  whom  he  mentions  in  his  journal  four  by  name  ;  but  the 
most  famous  of  them,  Ibn-ul-Khatib,  he  does  not  mention. 
However,  here  was  Ibn-Batuta  at  Granada,  a  year  or  tw^o  after 
the  Black  Death,  discoursing  on  all  manner  of  topics  with  the 
^rnost  eminent  Moors  of  the  place  ;  and  here  is  one  of  them, 
Ibn-ul*Khatibj  in  an  account  of  the  Black  Death  at  Granada, 
quoting  the  report  of  Ibn-Batuta  that  the  pestilence  arose  in 
China  from  the  corruption  of  unburied  corpses.  None  of  the 
other  statements  of  an  Eastern  origin  can  compare  with  this  in 
precision  or  in  credibility;  they  all  indeed  confuse  the  backward 
extension  of  the  plague  from  the  Euxine  eastwards  to  Khiva, 


^  His  essay  is  one  of  the  Escurial  MSS.,  aiid  has  been  printed,  with  a  German 
translation,  by  M.  H,  MiiJler,  in  the  Sitznngsberii^lUf  der  Mumhener  Akad,  der 
Wisstnuh.  1863. 

•  V(^ag[s  d*IbH  Batmtah  in  4  vols-,  for  the  Societ^J  Aiiiatique,  Paris.  j8«i3,  i. 
147-9,  ^^  'V*  309. 
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Bokhara  and  the  like,  with  its  original  progress  towards  Europe 
from  a  source  still  farther  east.  The  authority  of  Ibn-Batuta 
himself  is  not,  of  course,  that  of  historfan  or  observer;  although 
he  was  in  China  during  part»  at  least,  of  the  national  calamities 
which  the  Chinese  Anoals  record,  he  says  nothing  of  them,  and 
probably  witnessed  nothing  of  them.  But  the  traveller  was  a 
likely  person  to  have  heard  correctly  the  gossip  of  the  East  and 
to  have  judged  of  its  credibility ;  so  that  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  tracing  it  through  him. 

The  siege  of  Caffa,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  it,  we 
may  take  as  historical  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian  notary 
who  was  there;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plague 
began,  as  he  says,  among  the  nomadc  hordes  outside  the  fort 
In  sieges  it  has  been  not  unusual  for  both  sides  to  suffer  from 
infective  disease ;  and  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
where  the  disease  may  have  begun,  the  presumption  is  that  it 
arose  among  those  who  were  most  crowded,  most  pressed  by 
want,  and  most  desponding  in  spirit  It  is,  of  course,  not 
altogether  inconceivable  that  the  Tartar  besiegers  of  Caffa  had 
bred  a  pestilential  disease  in  their  camp ;  the  nomadcs  of  the 
Cyrenaic  plateau  have  bred  bubo-plague  itself  more  than  once  in 
recent  years  in  their  wretched  summer  tents,  and  plague  has 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  isolated  or  remote  Bedouin 
villages  on  the  basaltic  plateaus  of  Arabia.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nomade  manner  of  life  adverse  to  pestilential  products,  least 
of  all  in  the  life  of  nomades  encamped  for  a  season.  But  such 
outbreaks  of  bubo-plague  or  of  typhus  fever  have  been  local, 
sporadic,  or  non-diffusive*  On  the  other  hand  the  plague  wdiich 
arose  at  the  siege  of  Caffa  was  the  Black  Death,  one  of  the  two 
greatest  pestilences  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Let  us  then  see 
whether  there  is  any  greater  likelihood  of  finding  inside  the 
walls  of  Caffa  the  lurking  germs  of  so  great  a  pestilence. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  Genoese  trading  fort  were  the  Italian 
merchants  driven  in  from  all  around  that  region,  with  their 
merchandise — as  De  Mussis  says,  fugientes  pro  suartim  tutione 
personarum  et  re  rum.  Previous  to  their  three  years'  siege  in 
Caffa  they,  or  some  of  them,  had  stood  a  siege  in  Tana,  and  had 
retreated  to  the  next  post  on  the  homeward  route.     Tana  was 

10 — 2 


at  the  eastT\'ard  bend  of  the  Don,  whence  the  road  across  the 
steppe  fs  shortest  to  the  west\\*ard  bend  of  the  Volga ;  a  Uttle 
above  the  bend  of  the  Volga  was  the  great  city  of  Sarai — 
whence  the  caravans  started  on  their  overland  journey  along 
northern  parallels,  across  mountain  ranges  and  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  to  enter  China  at  its  north-western  angle,  just  within  the 
end  of  the  Great  WallV  The  merchandise  of  Sarai  and  Tana 
was  the  return  merchandise  of  China — the  bales  of  silks  and 
fine  cloths,  spices  and  drugs,  which  had  become  the  articles  of  a 
great  commerce  between  China  and  Europe  since  Marco  Polo 
first  showed  the  way,  and  which  continued  to  reach  Europe  by 
the  caravan  routes  until  about  1360:  then  the  route  was  closed 
owing  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Great  Khan, 
which  had  once  secured  a  peaceful  transit  from  the  Yellow  Sea 
to  the  Black  Sea^ — so  completely  closed  that  men  forgot,  two 
hundred  years  after,  that  it  had  ever  existed. 

Did  these  bales  of  Chinese  stuffs,  carried  into  Caffa  fori 
protection,  contain  the  seeds  of  the  Black  Death?  There  is,  at 
least,  nothing  improbable  in  the  seeds  of  plague  lurking  in  bales 
of  goods ;  that  mode  of  transmission  was  aften^^ards  recognized 
as  highly  characteristic  of  the  plague  during  its  Levantine  days. 
Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  seeds  of  an  infection 
being  carried  thousands  of  miles  across  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia;  cholera  came  in  that  way  from  India  in  1827-8  by  the 
caravan-route  to  Cabul,  Balkh,  Bokhara,  Khiva  and  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe  to  Orenburg,  and  again  in  1847  to  Astrakhan ;  and  the 
slow  land-borne  viruses  of  those  two  great  epidemics  exceeded 
in  virulence  the  later  importations  of  cholera  by  the  sea  route 
from  the  East.  Still  farther,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
germs  of  plague  lying  latent  for  a  long  time,  or  in  the  disease 
existing  as  a  potency  although  not  manifested  in  a  succession 
of  cases.  The  next  stage  of  its  progress,  from  Caffa  to  Genoa, 
illustrates  that  very  point ;  for  we  know  that  there  were  no  cases 
of  plague  on  board  ship,  although  the  very  atmosphere  or  smell 
of  the  new  arrival  seemed  suflficient  to  taint  the  whole  air  of 

*  See  Sir  Henry  Yule's  Cathay  and  (hf  Way  Tkith^r  {%  vols.  Hakluyt  Society)  and 
f  edtiioti  of  The  Bock  of  Marto  Polo^  for  numerous  particulars  of  the  overland  trade 
\  Quaa  by  the  northern  parallcU,  in  the  i^ih  century. 
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Genoa,  and  to  carry  death  to  every  part  of  the  city  within  a 
couple  of  days.  And  lastly  the  long  imprisonment  of  a  virus 
in  bales  of  goods,  the  crowding  of  merchants  and  merchandise 
into  the  narrow  space  of  a  walled  seaport,  amidst  the  almost 
inevitable  squalor  and  foetor  of  a  three  years*  siege,  were  the 
very  circumstances  needed  to  raise  the  potency  of  the  assumed 
virus  to  an  unusual  height,  to  give  it  a  degree  of  virulence  that 
would  make  it  effective,  and  a  power  of  diffusion  that  would 
spread  and  continue  the  liberated  infection  after  the  manner  of 
the  greatest  of  pestilences. 

Thus,  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  origin  of  the  plague- 
virus  among  the  Tartar  hordes  besieging  the  China  merchants 
within  the  w*alls  of  Caffa,  and  the  pre-existence  of  that  virus,  for 
a  long  time  latent,  among  the  goods  or  effects  of  the  besieged, 
the  latter  hypothesis  must  be  accorded  the  advantage  in  pro- 
bability. Accepting  it,  we  follow  the  virus  back  to  Tana  on  the 
Don,  from  Tana  to  Sarai  on  the  Volga,  from  Sarai  by  a  well- 
trodden  route  which  need  not  be  particularized \  for  many  weeks' 
journey  until  w^e  come  to  the  soil  of  China,  According  to  a 
dominant  school  of  epidemiologists  it  is  always  enough  to  have 
traced  a  virus  to  a  remote  source,  to  the  "  roof  of  the  world  "  or 
to  the  back  of  the  cast  wind,  and  there  to  leave  it,  in  the  full 
assurance  that  there  must  have  been  circumstances  to  account 
for  its  engendering  there,  perhaps  in  an  equally  remote  past,  if 
only  we  knew  them.  If,  however,  we  follow  the  trail  back 
definitely  to  China,  it  is  our  duty  to  connect  it  there  with  an 
actual  history  or  tradition,  immemorial  if  need  be,  of  Chinese 
plague.  But  there  is  no  such  history  or  tradition  to  be  found. 
We  know  something  of  the  China  of  Kublai  Khan,  fifty  years 
before,  from  the  book  of  Marco  Polo;  and  the  only  possible 
reference  to  plague  there  is  an  ambiguous  statement  about 
**  carbuncles  "  in  a  remote  province,  which  was  probably  Yun- 
nan. Not  only  so,  but  if  we  scrutinize  the  Chinese  Annals 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Black 
Death  were  indeed  marked  by  many  great  calamities  and  loss  of 

*  The  stJiges,  distances,  exp«nses,  &c.  from  Tana  to  Peking  are  given  in  Pegolotti's 
mercantile  handbook  (written  about  1340)^  in  Vule's  Caihay  and  the  IVay  Thiihtr^ 
vol-  \\, 
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life  on  a  vast  scale,  by  floods^,  drougiil^  carthqaakes,  famines 
and  famine-fe\-ers,  bat  not  by  pestDcDce  uncannected  with  these ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  thirtj*  or  forty  >"iear>  after  the  Black  Death 
had  overrun  Europe,  beginning  ^rith  the  year  1352,  are  marked 
in  the  Chinese  Annals  (as  summarised  in  the  Imperial  Efuyclo- 
padia  of  Peking,  17261  by  a  succesfdcm  of  -great  plagues"  in 
various  pro\nnces  of  the  Empire,  TBrhich  are  not  associated  with 
calamitous  seasons,  but  stand  alone  as  disease-calamities  pure 
and  simple\  If  the  Black  Death  connects  at  all  with  events  in 
China,  these  e\'ents  were  natural  calamities  and  tfadr  attendant 
loss  of  life,  and  not  cMitbreaks  of  plague  itself;  for  the  latter, 
assuming  them  to  have  been  bubo^plague,  were  subsequent  in 
China  to  the  devastation  (^  Europe  by  the  pkgue. 

We  are  left,  then,  to  make  what  we  can  of  the  antecedent 
calamities  of  China;  and  we  may  now  revert  to  the  curious 
rumour  of  the  time  that  the  rcle\-ant  thii^  in  China  was  the 
corruptioa  of  many  ocHpses  left  unburied  after  inundation,  war 
and  conflagration.  So  far  as  war  and  conflagratioa  are  con- 
cemted  the)'  are  quite  subordinate :  there  was  no  war  except  an 
i>cca^>«aaJ  inefiectsve  m'olt  in  some  remote  western  province, 
aiad  ll>e  conflagrations  m-ere  minor  affairs,  noticed,  indeed,  in  the 
Annalf,  but  lost  among  the  greater  calamities  The  floods, 
droughts  and  famines  were  events  of  almost  annual  recurrence 
Ujf  m^^ny  ytsurh  before,  so  that  no  period  in  the  Annals  of  China 
presents  «ucb  a  continuous  picture  of  national  calamity,  full  as 
Chincae  Imtory  has  at  all  times  been  of  disasters  of  the  same 
kind.  It  was  the  decadence  of  the  great  Mongol  empire, 
founded  by  Genghiz  and  carried  by  Kublai  to  that  marvellous 
height  of  splendour  and  prosperity  which  we  read  of  in  the 
book  of  Marco  Folo.  The  warlike  virtues  of  the  earlier  Mongol 
rulers  had  degenerated  in  their  successors  into  sensual  vices 
during  the  times  of  peace;  and  the  history  of  the  country, 
prie>t-ridden,  tax-burdened,  and  ruled  by  women  and  eunuchs, 
neglected  in  its  thousand  water-ways  and  in  all  the  safeguards 
against  floods  and  famine  which  wiser  rulers  had  set  up,  became 
from  year  to  year  an  illu^ttration  of  the  ancient  Chinese  maxim, 

»  C.  A.  Gordon,  M.  D.  in  Mtp^i  of  Med.  Officers  to  the  Imperial  Maritimu 
^"''Atni  0/ China,  London,  %%%^ 
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that  misgovernment   in   the  palace  is  visited  by  the   anger  of 
the  sky.   ^ 

The  following  epitome  of  the  calamities  in  China  is  taken  from  De 
Mail  la's  Histoire  gi morale  de  la  Chine.  Paris,  1777,  9  vols,  4to,,  a  translation 
of  the  abridged  official  annals. 

The  year  130S  marks  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  bad  seasons. 
Droughts  in  some  places,  floods  in  others,  locusts  and  failure  of  the  crops, 
brought  famine  and  pestilence.  The  people  in  Kiang-Hoai  were  reduced 
to  live  on  wild  roots  and  the  hark  of  trees.  In  Ho- nan  and  Chan-tong 
the  fathers  ate  the  flesh  of  the  children.  The  imperial  granaries  were 
still  able  to  supply  grain,  but  not  nearly  enough  for  the  people's  wants* 
The  provinces  of  Kiang-si  and  Che-kiang  were  depopulated  by  the  plague 
or  malignant  fever  which  followed  the  famine.  The  ministers  sent  in  their 
resignations,  which  were  not  accepted. 

In  1313  the  same  events  recur,  including  the  resig^nations  of  ministers. 
An  epidemic  carried  oflT  many  in  the  capital,  and  the  whole  empire  was 
desolated  by  drought.  At  a  council  of  ministers  to  devise  remedies  and 
avert  further  calamities  it  was  proposed  by  some  to  copy  the  institutions 
of  ancient  empires  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  by  others  to  abohsh 
the  Bhuddist  priesthood  of  Foh  as  the  cause  of  all  misfortunes.  The 
throne  is  now  occupied  by  Gin-tsong,  an  emperor  of  a  serious  and  ascetic 
disposition.  In  1314  he  revived  the  old  Chinese  system  of  competitive 
examinations  and  the  distinctive  dress  among  the  grades  of  mandarins, 
which  the  earlier  Mongol  rulers  had  been  able  to  dispense  with.  Next 
year  there  is  a  public  distribution  of  grain,  and  a  check  to  the  exactions 
of  tax-gatherers  in  the  distressed  districts*  In  1317,  it  appears  that  the 
provincial  mandarins,  in  defiance  of  express  orders,  had  neglected  the  laws 
of  Kublai  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  grain,  although  it  was 
dangerous  to  defer  such  public  aid  longer;  they  had  failed  also  to  relax 
their  rigour  in  collecting  the  taxes.  One  day  the  emperor  found  at  Peking 
a  soldier  in  rags  from  a  distant  garrison,  and  discovered  that  a  system  of 
embezzlement  in  the  army  clothing  department  had  been  going  on  for  five 
years.  Gin-lsong  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  ministers,  **  My  august 
predecessors  have  left  wise  laws,  which  I  have  always  had  at  heart  to 
follow  closely ;  but  I  see  with  pain  that  they  are  neglected,  and  that  my 
people  arc  unhappy." 

In  13 18  we  read  of  a  great  flood  in  one  province,  of  multitudes  drowned, 
and  of  a  public  distribution  of  grain.  In  1320,  forty  of  the  Censors  of  the 
Empire  remonstrated  against  the  cruel  exactions  of  **  public  leeches,"  and 
against  a  practice  of  calumniating  honest  men  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  The  emperor  Gin-tsong  died  in  that  year,  aged  thirty-three,  and  with 
his  death  the  last  serious  attempt  to  check  the  flood  of  corruption  came  to 
an  end.  In  1321  there  is  drought  in  Ho-nan,  followed  by  famine.  In  1324 
we  read  of  droughts,  locusts,  inundations  and  earthquakes*     The  emperor 
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deiBatided  advice  of  the  nobles,  ministers  and  wise  men,  and  received  the 
following  answer:  "While  the  palace  of  the  prince  is  full  of  eunuchs, 
astrologers,  physicians^  women,  and  other  idle  people,  whose  maintenance 
costs  the  State  an  enormous  sum,  the  people  are  plunged  in  extreme  misery. 
The  empire  is  a  family,  and  the  emperor  its  father:  let  him  listen  to  the 
cries  of  the  miserable."  In  1325  famine  follows  the  disasters  of  the  year 
before ;  and  we  learn  that  the  people  were  supplied  from  the  full  granaries 
of  the  rich,  who  were  paid,  not  out  of  the  State  treasur)^  but  by  places  in  the 
mandarinatel  In  1326  the  t>Tanny  and  licentiousness  of  the  Bhuddist  lamas 
reaches  a  climax,  and  an  edict  is  issued  against  them.  The  year  1327  is 
marked  by  a  series  of  calamities  and  portents— drought,  locusts,  mined 
crops  J  earthquakes,  inundations.  In  1330^  again  Hoods  and  the  harvest 
destroyed,  a  cruel  famine  in  Hou-Kouang,  millions  of  acres  of  land  ruined, 
and  400,000  families  reduced  to  beggary.  In  133 1  the  harvest  is  worse  than 
in  the  year  before— in  Che-kiang  there  were  more  than  800,000  families  who 
did  not  gather  a  single  grain  of  corn  or  rice,— and  all  the  while  enormous 
taxes  were  ground  out  of  universal  poverty. 

In  1333  begins  the  long  and  calamitous  reign  of  Shun-ti,  who  came  to 
the  throne  a  weak  youth  of  thirteen.  Next  year  the  misfortunes  of  China 
touch  their  highest  point.  Inundations  ruined  the  crops  in  Chan-tong ;  a 
drought  in  Che-kiang  brought  famine  and  pestilence  \  in  the  southern 
provinces  generally,  famine  and  floods  caused  the  deaths  of  2,270^000 
families,  or  of  13,000,000  individuals.  In  1336  inundations  in  Chan-tong 
ruined  the  harvest  j  in  Kiang-nan  and  Che-kiang  the  first  harvest  was  a 
failure  from  drought,  multitudes  perished  of  hunger,  and  a  plague  broke 
out.  The  emperor,  insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  people,  abandons 
himself  to  his  pleasures.  Next  year  sees  the  first  of  those  provincial  revolts, 
led  by  obscure  Chinese  peasants,  which  eventually  overthrew  the  dynasty  in 
1368.  Floods  occurred  in  more  than  one  river  basin,  by  which  multitudes  of 
men  and  beasts  were  drowned  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Kiang  (a  tributary  of  the 
Hoang-ho)  four  millions  perished.  For  several  years  we  read  of  numerous 
and  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes,  in  1341  of  a  great  famine,  in  1342  of  a 
famine  so  severe  that  human  flesh  was  eaten,  in  1343  of  seven  towns  sub- 
merged, in  1344  of  a  great  tract  of  country  inundated  by  the  sea  in  con- 
sequence of  an  earthquake,  in  1345  of  earthquakes  in  Pe-chih,  in  1346  of 
earthquakes  for  seven  days  in  Chan-tong,  and  of  a  great  famine  in  Chan-si. 
In  1347  earthquakes  in  various  provinces,  and  drought  in  Ho-tong,  followed 
by  many  deaths^  The  record  of  disasters  in  De  Mailla's  abridged  annals, 
and  in  Des  Guignes,  who  had  clearly  access  to  fuller  narrations,  comes  to 
an  end  for  a  time  at  the  year  1347. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  records  there  is  compa- 
ratively  little   said   of  epidemic   sickness.     The   references   to 
pestilence  would  in  no  case  suggest  more  than  the  typhus  fever 
has  been  the  usual  attendant  upon  Chinese  famines,  and 
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has  never  shown  the  independent  vitality  and  diffusive  properties 
of  plague.  But  the  minor  place  occupied  by  actual  pestilence  in 
China,  in  the  years  before  the  Black  Death  In  Europe,  is  brought 
out  even  more  clearly  on  comparing  that  period  with  the  section 
of  the  Chinese  annals  for  the  generation  following.  In  the 
chronology  of  Chinese  epidemics  drawn  up  by  Gordon  (London, 
1884)  from  the  Peking  Encj'do/^dia  of  1726,  there  are^  from 
1308-1347.  just  the  same  entries  of  pestilence  as  are  given  above 
from  De  MaiUa's  and  Des  Guignes*  French  adaptation  of  the 
Annals.  (Gordon  makes  the  obvious  mistake  of  attributing  to 
pestilence  the  enormous  loss  of  life  which  the  Annals  clearly 
assigned  to  floods  and  famines,  with  their  attendant  sickness.) 
But  with  the  year  1352  we  enter  upon  a  great  pestilential  period, 
as  clearly  marked  in  the  historj^  of  China  by  the  annual  recur- 
rence of  vast  epidemics  as  the  decades  before  it  were  marked  by 
the  unusual  frequency  of  floods,  famines  and  earthquakes. 
Every  year  from  1 352  to  1363,  except  135 Si  has  an  entry  of 
"great  pestilence'*  or  "great  plague"  (yi'li)i  in  one  province  or 
another,  although  the  old  tale  of  floods  and  famines  has  come  to 
an  end  in  the  Annals.  The  last  of  the  nearly  continuous  series 
of  great  pestilences  is  in  1369,  when  there  was  a  great  pest  in 
Fukien,  and  "  the  dead  lay  in  heaps  on  the  ground."  There  is 
then  a  break  until  1380,  and  after  that  a  longer  break  until  1403. 
It  would  thus  appear  as  if  the  great  pestilential  period  of  China 
in  the  fourteenth  century  had  not  coincided  with  the  succession 
of  disastrous  seasons,  but  had  followed  the  latter  at  a  distinct 
interval  Conversely  the  years  of  plague  from  1352  to  1369  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  years  of  inundations  and  bad  har\'ests  ; 
they  stand  out  in  the  chronology,  by  comparison,  as  years  of 
plague-sickness  pore  and  simple;  and  although  nothing  is  said 
to  indicate  the  type  of  bubo-plague,  yet  the  disease  can  hardly 
be  assumed  to  have  been  the  old  famine  fevers  or  other  sickness 
directly  due  to  floods  and  scarcity,  so  long  as  not  a  word  is  said 
of  floods  and  famines  in  that  context  or  in  the  Annals  generally. 
The  suggestion  is  that  the  soil  of  China  may  not  have  felt  the 
full  effects  of  the  plague  virus,  originally  engendered  thereon, 
until  some  few  years  after  the  same  had  been  carried  to  Europe, 
having  produced  there  within  a  short  space  of  time  the  stupen- 
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dous  phenomenofi  of  the  Black  Death.  If  there  be  something 
of  a  paradox  in  that  view;  it  is  the  facts  themselves  that  refuse 
to  fall  into  what  might  be  thought  the  natural  sequence. 

The  historian  Gaubil  thinks  that  the  national  Annals  make 
the  most  of  these  recurring  calamities,  having  been  written  by 
the  official  scribes  of  the  next  dynasty,  who  sought  to  discredit 
the  Mongol  rule  as  much  as  possible* ;  but  it  is  not  suggested 
that  the  compilers  had  invented  the  series  of  disasters,— now  in 
one  province  or  river  basin,  now  in  another,  at  one  time  with 
thirteen  millions  of  lives  lost,  at  another  with  four  hundred 
thousand  families  reduced  to  beggary^  this  time  a  drought,  and 
next  time  a  flood,  and  in  another  series  of  years  a  succession  of 
destructive  earthquakes. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  discovering  any  possible  relation 
that  these  disasters,  coming  one  upon  another  almost  without 
time  for  recovery,  can  have  had  to  the  engendering  of  the 
plague-virus.  According  to  the  rumours  of  the  time,  it  was  the 
corruption  of  unburied  corpses  in  China  which  caused  the  Black 
Death ;  and  certainly  the  unburied  corpses  were  there,  a  vera 
causa y  if  that  were  all.  Recent  experiences  in  China  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  construct  in  imagination  the  state  of  the  shores  of 
rivers  after  those  fatal  inundations  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
of  the  roadsides  after  the  recurring  famines.  Thus,  of  the  famine 
of  187S  it  is  said" :  '*  Coffins  are  not  to  be  got  for  the  corpses, 
nor  can  graves  be  prepared  for  them.  Their  blood  is  a  dis- 
persed mass  on  the  ground,  their  bones  lie  all  about .  .Pestilence 
[it  is  otherwise  known  to  have  been  typhus  fever]  comes  with 
the  famine,  and  who  can  think  of  medicine  for  the  plague  or 
coffins  for  the  multitude  of  the  dead  ?"  Or,  again,  according  to 
a  memorial  in  the  oflicial  Peking  Gazette  of  J 6  January,  1878, 
"the  roads  are  lined  with  corpses  in  such  numbers  as  to  distance 
all  efforts  for  their  interment  I" 

There  is  much  of  sameness  in  the  history  of  China  from 
century  to  century;   what  happened  in   1S78,  and  again  on  a 

1  Gaubil,  Hiitmn  de  GenUhisam^  Paris,  1739. 

*  The  Famine  in  China,   London,   1878— a  transjation  of  a  Chinese  appeal  for 
charity,  wilb  iUustrations. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1878,  China,  No.  4. 
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lesser  scale  two  or  three  years  ago,  must  have  happened  on  an 
unparalleled  scale  year  after  year  during  the  ilUstarred  period 
which  ended  about  1342;  there  must  have  been  no  ordinary 
break-down  in  the  decencies  and  sanitary  safeguards  of  inter- 
ment in  such  years  as  1 334,  when  thirteen  millions  (two  million, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  families)  were  swept  away 
by  the  floods  of  the  Yanjj-tsi,  or  destroyed  by  hunger  and 
disease.  But  we  are  not  left  altogether  to  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  A  strangely  vivid  picture  remains  to  us  of  a  scene 
in  China  in  those  years,  which  a  returning  missionary  saw  as  in 
a  vision.  The  friar  Odoric,  of  Pordenone,  had  spent  six  years  in 
Northern  China  previous  to  1327  or  1328,  when  he  returned  to 
Italy  by  one  of  the  overland  routes.  The  story  of  his  travels* 
was  afterwards  taken  down  from  his  lips,  and  it  is  made  to  end 
with  one  gruesome  scene,  which  is  brought  in  without  naming 
the  time  or  the  place.  It  is  a  vision  of  a  valley  of  death,  in- 
vested with  the  same  air  qf  generality  as  in  Bunyan's  allegory 
of  the  common  lot, 

"Another  great  and  terrible  thing  I  saw.  For,  as  I  went  through  a 
certain  valley  which  heth  by  the  River  of  Delights  iflunun  deUdarutn) 
I  saw  therein  many  dead  corpses  lying.  And  I  heard  also  therein  sundry 
kinds  of  music-,  but  chiefly  nakers,  which  were  marvellously  played  upon. 
And  so  great  was  the  naise  thereof  that  very  great  fear  came  upon  me. 
"Now,  this  valley  is  seven  or  eight  miles  long  ;  and  if  any  unbeliever 
enter  therein^  he  qnitteth  it  never  again,  but  perishelh  incontinently.  Yet 
I  hesitated  not  to  go  in  that  1  might  see  once  for  all  what  the  matter 
was.  And  when  I  had  gone  in  I  saw  there,  as  I  have  said,  such  numbers 
of  corpses  as  no  one  without  seeing  it  could  deem  credible.  And  at  one 
side  of  the  valley,  in  the  very  rock,  I  beheld  as  it  were  the  face  of  a 
man  very  great  and  terrible,  so  very  terrible  indeed  that  for  my  exceeding 
great  fear  my  spirit  seemed  to  die  in  me.  Wherefore  1  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  and  began  continually  to  repeat  V€rbum  caro  factum^  but  I 
dared  not  at  all  come  nigh  that  face,  but  kept  at  seven  or  eight  paces 
from  It.  And  so  I  came  at  length  to  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  and 
there  I  ascended  a  hill  of  sand  and  looked  around  me." 

Narrated  as  it  is  of  no  specified  place  and  of  no  one  year  of 
his  journey,  it  may  stand,  and  perhaps  it  was  meant  to  stand,  for 
a  common  experience  of  China  in  the  period  of  Mongol  de-" 
cadence.     Whether  he  left  the  country  by  the   gorges  of  the 

*  In  Yule's  Caihay  and  tht  Way  r>i//Arr(Ilakluyt  Society),  t.  156. 
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Yaag-tsi  and  the  Yun-nan  route,  or  along  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Hoang-ho  by  the  more  usual  northern  route  to  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  his  vision  of  a  Valley  of  Corpses  is  equally  significant. 


The  Theory  of  the  Plague-Virus. 

The  question  that  remains  is  the  connexion,  in  pathological 
theor)%  between  the  bubo-plague  and  the  corruption  of  the  un- 
buried  dead  or  of  the  imperfectly  buried  dead.  Some  such 
connexion  was  the  rumour  of  the  time,  before  any  scientific 
theory  can  %vell  have  existed.  Also  the  factor  in  question  was 
undoubtedly  there  among  the  antecedents,  if  it  were  not  even 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  antecedents.  But  we  might  still  be 
following  a  wandering  light  if  we  were  to  trust  the  theory  of  the 
Black  Death  to  those  empirical  suggestions,  striking  and  plaus- 
ible though  they  be.  It  is  not  for  the  Black  Death  only,  but 
for  the  great  plagues  of  tlie  Mohammedan  conquests,  which 
preceded  the  Black  Death  by  many  centuries  and  also  followed 
that  great  intercurrent  wave  until  long  after  in  their  own  strict 
succession,  for  the  circumscribed  spots  of  plague  in  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  in  our  own  day,  and  above  all  for  the  great 
plague  of  Justinian's  reign, — ^it  is  for  them  all  that  a  theory  of 
bubo-plague  is  needed.  A  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  all 
these  plagues  will  either  weaken  or  strengthen,  destroy  or 
establish,  the  theory  that  the  virus  of  the  Black  Death  had  arisen 
on  the  soil  of  China  from  the  cadaveric  poison  present  in  some 
peculiar  potency,  and  had  been  carried  to  Europe  in  the  course 
of  that  overland  trade  at  whose  terminus  we  first  hear  of  its 
virulence  being  manifested. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  plague-virus  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  dead  was  a  common  one  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  held  by  Ambroise  Par^  amoug  others,  and  it  was  elabo- 
rately worked  out  for  the  Egypt  of  his  day  by  Prosper  Alpinus, 
physician  to  the  Venetian  Consulate  at  Cairo  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  century.  But  the  most  brilliant  exposition  of  it, 
one  of  the  finest  exercises  of  diction  and  of  reasoning  that  has 
ever  issued  from  the  profession  of  medicine,  was  that  given  for 
the  origin  in  Egypt  of  the  great  plague  of  Justinian^s  reign 
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by  Etienne  Pariset,  secretary  to  the  Academic  de  Mtdecine  and 
commissioner  from  France  to  study  the  plague  m  Syria  and 
Egypt  in  1829*. 

In  the  plague-stricken  Ec^ypt  of  that  time,  overburdened 
with  population  and  still  awaiting^  the  beneficent  rule  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  Dr  Pariset  had  his  attention  forcibly  directed  to  the  same 
contrast  between  the  modern  and  ancient  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  and  to  the  insu  it  ability  of  the  former  to  the  Delta, 
which  had  been  remarked  by  Prosper  Alpinus  in  1 591,  and  by  De 
Maillet,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  in  1735,  and  had  been  specially 
dwelt  ypon  by  phihsopkes  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturj^  such  as 
Montesquieu,  Volney  and  De  Pauw.  On  the  one  hand  he  saw 
under  his  eyes  various  revolting  things  in  the  Delta,— brick 
tombs  invaded  by  water,  an  occasional  corpse  floating  at  large, 
canals  choked  with  the  putrefying  bodies  of  bullocks  dead  of 
a  murrain,  the  courtyards  of  Coptic  and  Jewish  houses,  and  the 
ficMDrs  of  mosques,  churches  and  monasteries  filled  w^'th  genera- 
tions of  the  dead  in  their  flooded  vaults  and  catacombs.  On  the 
other  hand  he  saw^  on  the  slopes  of  the  Libyan  range  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundation,  the 
occasional  openings  of  a  vast  and  uncounted  series  of  rock- 
grottoes  in  which  the  Egyptians  of  the  pre-Christian  era  had 
carefully  put  away  every  dead  body,  whether  of  bird,  or  of  beast, 
or  of  human  kind.  He  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Volney 's 
remark,  "  In  a  crowded  population*  under  a  hot  sun,  and  in  a 
soil  filled  deep  with  water  during  several  months  of  ever}^  year, 
the  rapid  putrefaction  of  bodies  becomes  a  leaven  of  plague  and 
of  other  disea5e\"  The  remark  of  De  Pauw,  although  it  is  not 
adduced,  was  equally  to  the  point :  **  Neither  men  nor  beasts  are 
any  longer  embalmed  in  Egypt ;  but  the  ancient  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  done  well  in  following  that  mode,  and  in  keeping 
the  mummies  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  excavated  rocks. »•, Were 
we  to  note  here  all  that  those  two  nations  [Arabs  and  Turks] 
have  left  undone,  and  everything  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
done,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  a  country  formerly 
not    altogether  unhealthy,   is   now   become  a   hotbed    of    the 

*  Etienne  Pariset,  Causes  di  la  Peste,     Paris,  1837, 
»  Volney,  Voyagts  tn  SyrU  et  m  Egypu.    Paris,  1793. 
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plague'/'  These  eighteenth-century  reflections,  casual  and  dis- 
cursive after  the  manner  of  the  time,  were  amplified  by  Pariset 
to  scientific  fulness  and  order,  and  set  in  permanent  classical 
form.  Like  De  Pauw  and  Volney,  he  extolled  the  ancient 
sanitar>^  wisdom  of  Egypt,  and  excused  the  priestly  mask  of 
superstition  for  the  implicit  obedience  that  it  secured.  De 
Pauw  had  pointed  out  that  the  towns  most  remarkable  for  the 
worship  of  crocodiles, — Coptos,  Arsinoe  (CrocodilopolisX  and 
Athribis, — were  all  situated  on  canals  at  some  distance  from  the 
Nile ;  the  crocodiles  could  never  have  got  to  them  unless  the 
canals  w^ere  kept  clear ;  according  to  Aelian  and  Eusebius  the 
crocodile  was  the  symbol  of  water  fit  to  drink ;  so  that  the  super- 
stitious worship  of  the  animal  was  in  effect  the  motive  for 
keeping  the  canals  of  the  Nile  in  repair.  The  priests  of  Egypt, 
says  Pariset,  with  their  apparatus  of  fictions  and  emblems, 
sought  to  veil  from  the  profane  eyes  of  the  vulgar  and  of 
strangers  the  secrets  of  a  sublime  philosophy'.  They  made 
things  sacred  so  as  to  make  them  binding,  so  as  to  constrain  by 
the  force  of  religion,  as  Moses  did,  their  disciple-  They  had  to 
reckon  with  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  with  a  hot  sun, 
and  a  crowded  population.  Suppose  that  all  the  dead  animal 
matter,  human  or  other,  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soil 
under  these  rapid  changes  of  saturation  and  drying,  of  diffusion 
and  emanation,  what  a  mass  of  poison,  what  danger  to  the 
living  1  What  foresight  they  showed  in  avoiding  it,  what 
labour  and  effort,  but  what  results!  Can  anyone  pretend  that  a 
system  so  vast,  so  beautiful,  so  coherent  in  all  its  parts,  had  been 
engendered  and  conserved  merely  by  an  ignorant  fanaticism,  or 
that  a  people  who  had  so  much  of  wisdom  in  their  actions  had 
none  in  their  thoughts  ?  Looking  around  him  at  the  Egypt  of 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  eras,  he  asks,  What  has  become 
of  that  hygiene,  attentive,  scrupulous  and  enlightened,  of  that 

1  Cornelius  de  Pauw,  PhUos&phical  Refiecti&m  <m  tht  Egyptians  and  Chines*^ 
Ersgl.  Tninsl.  Lond.  1795,  1  vols. 

^  It  is  noteworthy  that  Herodotus  represents  the  question  of  disposal  of  the  dead 
as  having  been  raised  by  the  Eg)'piians  :  they  decided  in  favour  of  embalming  and 
rock  entombment,  as  against  cremation  or  burial » the  reason  given  for  the  preference 
being  that  fire  was  **a  savage  beast/'  tn  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  casc»  tbe 
devouring  beast  was  the  worm.    Bk,  ill.  |  16. 
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marvellous  police  of  sepulture,  of  that  prodigious  care  to  preserve 
the  soil  from  all  admixture  of  putrescible  matters  ?  The  ancient 
learning^  of  Egypt,  the  wisdom  taught  by  hard  experience  in 
remote  ages  and  perfected  in  prosperous  times,  had  gradually 
been  overthrown,  first  by  the  Persian  and  Greek  conquests  which 
weakened  the  national  spirit,  then  by  the  Roman  conquest  which 
broke  it,  then  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
lastly  by  the  Mohammedan  domination,  more  hostile  than  all 
the  others  to  sanitary  precaution. 

Pariset's  remaining  argument  was  that  ancient  Egypt,  by  its 
systematic  care  in  providing  for  a  slow  mouldering  of  human 
and  animal  bodies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundation,  had  been 
saved  from  the  plague ;  in  the  historic  period  there  had  been 
epidemics,  but  these  had  been  of  typhus  or  other  sickness  of 
prisons,  slaver\%  and  famines.  According  to  Herodotus,  Egypt 
and  Libya  were  the  two  healthiest  countries  under  the  sun.  But 
when  St  PauVs  vehement  argument  as  to  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  body  began  to  make  way,  when  men  began  to  ask  the 
question,  *'  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come } "  the  ancient  practice  of  Eg>'pt  was  judged  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  Christian  doctrine.  Embalming  was 
denounced  as  sinful  by  St  Anthony,  the  founder  of  Egyptian 
monachism,  in  the  third  century  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
church  of  North  Africa  had  reached  its  point  of  highest 
influence  under  St  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  the  ancient 
religious  rites  of  Egypt  had  everywhere  given  place  to  Christian 
buriaP.  Bubo-plague  had  Eilready  been  prevalent  in  at  least  one 
disastrous  epidemic  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  great 
massacres  of  Christians  in  the  episcopate  of  Cyprian  ;  and  m  the 
year  542  it  broke  out  at  Pelusium,  one  of  the  uncleannest  spots 
in  the  Delta,  spread  thence  on  the  one  hand  along  the  North 
African  coast,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  corn  ships  to 
Byzantium,  and  grew  into  the  disastrous  world-wide  pestilence 
which  has  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  things  went  from  bad  to 


I  Curiously  enough  it  was  among  tlie  Chrislians  of  Egj'pt  that  the  controversy  as 
to  the  (orrttptihUi  and  the  incorruptibUs  raged  most  furiously.     See  Gibbon, 
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worse;  and  from  the  tenth  century  until  the  year  1846,  plague 
had  been  domesticated  on  the  soil  of  Egypt 

The  theory  of  Pariset  was  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Acad(5mie  de  M^decineon  12  July,  183 1,  and  finally  published  in 
a  carefully  designed  and  highly  finished  essay  in  1837,  It  was 
received  with  much  disfavour;  according  to  his  colleague 
Daremberg,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Academy,  nothing  but 
its  brilliant  style  could  have  saved  it  from  being  forgotten  in  a 
week.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Clot  Bey,  on  behalf  of 
Egyptian  officialdom,  because  it  fixed  upon  Eg>'pt  the  stigma 
of  holding  in  the  soil  an  inherent  and  abiding  cause  of  the 
plagued  Besides  the  general  objection  that  it  was  the  theorizing 
of  a  philosophic  exception  was  taken  to  particular  parts  of  the 
argument  Thus  Labat  demonstrated  by  arithmetic  that  the 
mummied  carcases  of  all  the  generations  of  men  and  animals  In 
Egypt  for  three  thousand  years  would  have  required  a  space  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Egypt  which  should  thus  have  become  one 
vast  ossuary.  And  as  to  the  fact,  he  added,  embalming  was  the 
privilege  of  the  rich,  and  of  some  sacred  species  of  animals* 
Clot  Bey  asserted  that  the  whole  class  of  slaves  were  not 
thought  worthy  of  embalming.  He  found  also,  in  the  language 
used  by  Herodotus,  evidence  that  the  people  of  Egypt  felt 
themselves  to  be  under  *'the  continual  menace"  of  some  great 
epidemic  scourge  and  took  precautions  accordingly — the  very 
ground  on  which  Pariset  based  his  theory.  The  objection  which 
weighed  most  with  Daremberg  was  the  fact  that,  just  about  the 
time  when  Pariset  had  asserted  the  immunity  of  Eg}^pt  from 
plague  in  her  prosperous  days,  evidence  had  been  found,  in  the 
newly-discovered  collections  of  Oribasius,  that  a  bubonic  disease 
was  recorded  for  Eg)'pt  and  Libya  by  a  Greek  physician  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  by  another  Greek  medical 
writer  about  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  opponents  of 
Pariset*s  theor>'  that  the  two  chief  objections,  first  that  embalming 
was  far  from  general,  and  second  that  cases  of  plague  did  occur 
in  ancient  Egypt,  answered  each  other.  But,  as  matter  of  fact, 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  w*ere  cheaper  forms  of  embalming 
'  Clot  Bey,  PtsU  en  EgypU.     Pam,  1840. 
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practised  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Again,  it  was  found 
by  DcMaillct  that  bodicF;  not  embalmed  at  all,  but  laid  in  coarse 
cloths  upon  beds  of  charcoal  under  sfx  or  eight  feet  of  sand  at 
an  elevation  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  mummies  at 
Memphis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water^  were  as  perfectly 
preserved  from  putrid  decay  as  if  they  had  been  embalmed,  the 
dry  air  and  the  nitrous  soil  contributing  to  their  slow  and 
inoffensive  decomposition  \  These  facts  tended  to  support  the 
notion  that  it  was  not  ceremony  which  really  determined  the 
national  practice,  but  utility,  into  which  neither  art  nor  religion 
necessarily  entered.  The  existence  also  of  bubonic  disease  in 
the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  proved  that  the  risk  assumed  in 
Pariset's  theory  w^as  a  real  risk,  the  precautions  having  been  not 
always  sufficient  to  meet  it 

The  plague  which  overran  the  known  world  in  Justinian's 
reign  (542)  was,  according  to  this  theor>^  the  effect  on  a  grand 
scale  of  an  equally  grand  cause,  namely,  the  final  overthrow  of 
a  most  ancient  religion  and  national  life,  which  had  not  been 
built  up  for  nothing  and  had  a  true  principle  concealed  beneath 
its  superstitions.  The  parallelism  between  China  and  ancient 
Egypt  has  been  a  favourite  subject,  In  China  whatever  of 
religion  there  is  runs  upon  the  Egyptian  lines— reverence  for  the 
dead  or  worship  of  ancestors.  The  Chinese  do  not  indeed 
embalm  their  dead,  but  they  practise  an  equivalent  art  of 
preservation  which  may  be  read  in  almost  identical  terms  in  the 
book  of  Marco  Polo  and  in  modern  works  on  the  social  life  of 
China*.  To  prevent  the  products  of  cadaveric  decay  from 
passing  into  the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  their 
practices.  The  pains  taken  to  secure  dry  burial-places  are 
especially  obvious  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
**  reed  lands  *'  of  the  Yang-tsi,  which  are  subject  to  inundations, 
annual  or  occasional^  Much  of  the  national  art  of  Feng-shui  is 
concerned,  under  the  mask  of  divination,  with  these  common- 
sense  aims. 

*  Iknotl  de  Maillet,  Description  di  tEgypte,     Pada,   1735,  p,  i8j.     Sec   also 
WUlcinson»  Ancient  Egyptians ^  ill.  456,  465. 

*  Justus  DooHule,  Social  Lift  (>/  the  Chinese^  -2  vols.  New  York,  1867,  I.  33,  198, 
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*  T,  T.  Cooper,  Travels  of  a  Pionetr  of  Commerce  y  Lond.  1871,  p.  33,  33. 
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1 62  special  risks  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  and  China. 


Both  Egypt  and  China  are  liable  to  have  their  river- basins 
flooded  at  one  time  and  parched  to  dust  at  another.  These 
extreme  fluctuations  of  the  ground  water  are  now  known  to 
scientific  research  to  be  the  cause  of  peculiar  and  unwholesome 
products  of  putrefaction  in  the  soil ;  given  a  soil  charged  with 
animal  matters,  the  risk  to  those  living  upon  it  is  in  proportion 
to  the  range  of  fluctuation  of  the  ground  water.  If  it  happen 
as  an  annual  thing  that  the  pores  of  the  ground  arc  now  full  of 
water,  now  full  of  air,  or  if  these  extreme  alternations  be  a 
common  liability,  then  a  soil  with  the  products  of  animal 
decomposition  dispersed  through  it  will  be  always  unwholesome, 
and  unwholesome  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  often  held  that  even 
vegetables  rotting  on  the  ground  arc  pestiferous ;  Ambroise 
Pari  believed  that  the  rotting  carcase  of  a  stranded  whale 
caused  an  outbreak  of  bubo-plague  at  Genoa ;  but  human 
decomposition  is  something  special — at  least  for  the  living  of  the 
same  species \  Most  special  of  alt  is  it  when  its  gross  and  crude 
matters  pass  rapidly  into  the  ground,  getting  carried  hither  and 
thither  by  the  movements  of  the  ground  water,  and  giving  off 
those  half-products  of  oxidation  which  the  extreme  alternations 
from  air  to  water,  or  from  water  to  air,  in  the  pores  of  the 
ground  are  known  to  favour.  There  may  be  nothing  offensive 
to  the  sense,  but  the  emanations  from  such  a  soil  will  in  a!l 
probability  be  poisonous  or  pestilent  In  particular  circum* 
stances  of  locality  the  permeation  or  leavening  of  the  soil  with 
the  products  of  organic  decomposition  produces  Asiatic  cholera; 
in  still  more  special  circumstances  the  result  is  yellow  fever;  in 
circumstances  familiar  enough  to  ourselves  the  result  is  typhoid  ■ 
fever,  and  probably  also  summer  diarrhcea  or  British  cholera. 
These  are  all  soil  poisons.  Bubo-plague  also  is  a  soil  poison; 
and  it  is  claimed  as  specially  related  to  the  products  ol  cadaveric 
decomposition,  diffused  at  large  in  such  a  soil  as  soil-poisons  are 
ordinarily  engendered  in. 


*  This  is  one  of  the  remarks  in  Hr  Gilbert  Skene's  Irenlise  on  the  Plague,  Edm* 
burgh,  1568  (reprinted  for  the  Bnnii^ilync  Cliib>  1840): — ^Among  the  causes  are  "deid 
carie>miis  unbureiti  in  speciale  of  mankynd,  quhilkis  be  similiUidc  of  nature  is  nnaist 
nocent  lo  man,  as  everte  bnitaU  is  maist  iufcctaud  and  pcsiilentiiill  to  Ihair  avvin 
ky^nd/*  p-  6, 
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It  is  possible  to  subject  that  theor>'  of  the  plague  to  the  test 
of  facts  still  further.  Thus  bubo-plague  dogged  the  steps  of 
Mohammedan  conquest  from  the  first  century  after  the  Hegira. 
now  in  Syria  when  Damascus  was  the  capital,  now  in  Irak  when 
Bagdad  was  the  centre  of  Mohammedan  rule,  now  in  Egypt 
when  the  seat  of  empire  shifted  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  and,  over  a 
great  part  of  the  period,  simultaneously  in  al!  the  regions  of 
Islam,  That  long  series  of  plague-epidemics  has  been  recorded 
in  Arabic  annals,  and  has  lately  been  published  in  an  abstract 
accessible  to  all,  with  a  summary  of  conclusionsV 

What  arc  the  conclusions  of  the  learned  commentator  on  the 
Arabic  annals,  as  to  the  general  causes  of  the  thousand  years  of 
Mohammedan  plague  ? — *'  War,  with  the  wasting  of  whole  nations, 
in  disregard  of  all  established  rights,  w^ith  plundering  of  towns 
and  concentration  of  great  masses  of  men  ill  provided  for  and 
unregulated,  who  developed  the  seeds  of  communicable  and 
malignant  diseases.  Add  to  these  things  the  negligent  or 
wholly  neglected  burial  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  the 
straits  and  privations  of  the  wounded,  and  the  cflfects  of  a  hot 
climate,  especially  in  flooded  and  swampy  tracts  of  country. . . 
The  kind  of  burial,  in  very  shallow  and  often  badly  covered 
graves,  which  used  to  be  practised  in  most  Eastern  towns,  and 
in  part  is  still  practised,  may  also  have  had  disastrous  conse- 
quences not  unfrequently." 

The  Theory  tested  by  Modern  Instances, 

With  that  general  statement  for  the  long  succession  of 
plague-epidemics  in  Islam  during  nine  centuries  from  the  Hegira, 
beginning  with  a  Syrian  epidemic  in  A.D.  ^2Z  and  ending  with  a 
close  succession  of  twelve  epidemics  in  Egypt  from  14 10  to  1492, 
we  may  pass  to  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  conditions 
under  which  bubo-plague  has  been  found  in  various  localities, 
often  circumscribed  spots  far  apart  and  out  of  the  way,  during 
recent  years.  These  spots  are  so  varied,  have  so  little  apparently 
in  common^  and  arc  so  capriciously  chosen  in  the  midst  of  their 

^  A*  von   Krcmer,   "Ueber  die  grossen  Scuclien  des  Orients   nach   arafjischen 
QttcUcn."    Sihttn^ifcr,  der  IVieth  Akmi.^  Philos.-histur.  Classe,  M,  96  (1880),  p.  Thj. 
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several  regions  of  the  globe,  that  they  do  not  readily  fall  into 
any  order  or  classification.  What  are  we  to  make  of  a  few  spots 
of  plague  among  nomade  Arabs  of  the  Cyrcnaic  plateau  ;  of 
plague  in  some  stricken  villages  high  up  in  the  highlands  of 
Kurdistan,  or  in  low-lying  towns  such  as  Resht,  near  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  or  amidst  the  black  ooze  of  amphibious  habita- 
tions in  the  lower  valley  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  of  true 
bubonic  disease  in  some  few  Bedouin  villages  or  small  towns 
on  the  summits  of  the  basaltic  plateaus  that  rise  like  gigantic 
warts  from  the  Arabian  desert;  of  bubo-plague  in  Yun-nan, 
at  or  near  the  capital  Talifoo,  where  the  Mohammedan  and 
Chinese  influences  have  been  struggling  for  mastery,  as  well 
as  among  the  cabins  in  the  rocky  valleys  of  the  Salwen  ;  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  Himalayan  hamlets  picked  out  as  plague- 
spots  among  the  six  thousand  villages  of  Kumaon ;  and  of  the 
now  extinct  but  comparatively  recent  centres  of  the  same 
disease  in  the  walled  towns  and  walled  villages  of  Kutch, 
Kattiwar,  and  Marwar?  And  lastly  what  are  we  to  make  of 
those  cases  of  typhus  fever  with  buboes  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  villages  of  the  Yusufzai  valley^  near  Peshawur,  in 
1852;  in  the  Chinese  town  of  Pakhoi,  on  the  gulf  of  Tonking,  in 
1 886;  occasionally  among  the  fever-cases  in  Burdwan  since  the 
health  of  that  province  underwent  so  disastrous  a  change  about 
the  year  1870;  and,  on  credible  report,  among  the  troops  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1879?  It  is  surely  unnecessary,  at  least, 
to  refute  the  sterile  dogmatism  that  these  are  all  the  effects  of 
one  pre-existing  virus,  carried,  we  know  not  how,  from  point  to 
point  of  the  globe  in  an  unbroken  succession*  It  is  a  far  cry 
even  on  a  small-scale  map  from  Kumaon  to  Kutch,  from  Yun- 
nan to  the  Gulf  of  Tonking,  from  Resht  to  the  Armenian  high- 
lands, from  the  centre  of  Arabia  to  Tripoli,  and  from  Mesopotamia 
to  North  Yemen,  And  what  is  the  use  of  assuming  that  there 
has  always  been  bubo-plague  in  the  ''cradle  of  the  human 
race,"  and  concluding  that  the  Black  Death  was  one  of  its 
excursions  westwards,  so  long  as  the  plagues  of  Islam  were 
going  on  from  decade  to  decade^  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Byzantium  and  from  Western  Europe? 
Are  not  Damascus,  Bagdad  and  Grand  Cairo  of  more  account 
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as  plague* foci  than  a  few  villages  in  the  Himalaya  or  in  Kattiwar, 
even  granting  that  the  plague  may  have  been  in  the  latter  at  an 
earlier  date  than  we  know  ?  It  is  not  communication  that 
connects  the  several  seats  of  plague,  scattered  widely  in  time 
and  place ;  but  it  is  community  of  conditions,  or  of  the  causes 
and  associated  circumstances  which  breed  the  plague  in  each 
separately.     Let  us  take  them  in  some  sort  of  order. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  habitats  of  modern  bubo-plague 
are  the  villages  on  the  basalt  plateaus  of  the  Arabian  desert 
We  have  information  of  these  plague-spots  from  Doughty*,  who 
did  not  indeed  visit  Assir,  the  most  notorious  of  them,  but 
several  others  more  to  the  north  and  east  He  describes  the 
ruined  villages  of  Mogug,  Gofar,  M4yil  and  others,  where  the 
people  had  died  of  plague  some  years  before.  A  year  of  dearth 
preceded  the  plague  in  some,  if  not  in  all  of  them.  The  autlior 
is  struck  by  the  carelessness  of  burial,  or  the  difficulties  of  it  in 
tlie  baked  soil^  although  he  does  not  directly  connect  that  with 
the  epidemics.  Thus,  in  passing  the  graveyard  of  Hayil,  one  of 
the  plague-townsj  he  remarks  :  "  Aheyd  was  a  man  of  much 
might  and  glory  in  his  day;  he  lies  a  yard  under  the  squalid 
gravel  in  his  shirt.'*  Of  Khcybar,  with  vague  traditions  of 
plague,  he  says :  "  We  passed  through  a  burial-ground  of  black 
volcanic  mould  and  salt-warp  ;  the  squalid  grave  heaps  are 
marked  with  headstones  of  wild  basalt.  That  funeral  earth  is 
chapped  and  ghastly,  bulging  over  her  enwombcd  corses,  like  a 
garden  soil  in  spring-time  which  is  pushed  by  the  new  spring 
plants.  All  is  horror  at  Kheybar!'*  He  is  led  to  the  following 
general  remarks :  *'  The  care  of  sepulture  was  beyond  measure 
in  the  religions  of  antiquity,  which  were  without  humility. 
Under  the  new  religion  [of  Arabia]  the  deceased  is  wound  m  a 
shirt-cloth  of  calico,  and  his  corse  is  laid  in  the  shallow  pit  of 
droughty  earth/*  Again,  of  Bedouin  burials  in  general:  "The 
deceased  is  buried  the  same  day  or  on  the  morrow.  They 
scrape  out  painfully  with  a  stick  and  their  hands  in  the  hard- 
burned  soil  a  shallow  grave.  I  have  seen  their  graves  m  the 
desert  ruined  by  foul  hyenas,  and  their  winding-sheets  lay  half 
above  ground." 

'  Ch*  M.  Doiighly,  TrtWth  m  Arabia  Desirta^  1  vob.  Cambridge,  iSaS. 
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Of  the  best  known  of  these  Arabian  plague-spots  tl 
plateau  of  Assir,  to  the  south-eiist  of  Mecca,  wc  have  the 
following  information  relating  to  the  years  1874-79*;  the  chief 
plague-locality  is  Namasse,  the  principal  town  of  Beny  Sheir, 
with  five  other  villages. 

The  site  is  on  a  moimtain  ridge  too  high  for  camels,  the  climate  is  cold 
and  moisl,  the  soil  fruitful,  springs  abundant,  and  no  standing  water,  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  stand  close  together.  Tire  ground-tloor  of 
each  house  is  used  as  the  stable  ;  and  as  the  winter  in  these  mountains  is 
very  severe,  so  that  water  freezes,  the  inhabilants  live  with  their  cattle  in  a 
horrible  state  of  filth.  According  to  information  from  the  district  super- 
intendent, there  had  been  plagiie  in  a  few  villages  every  two  or  three 
years  for  the  previous  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  It  has  seldom  extended 
further  than  five  or  six  leagues.  The  region  is  a  mountain  canton,  with  no 
trade  1  it  is  cut  ofif  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  disease  is  mostly 
attended  with  buboes  in  the  groins*  armpits,  and  neck,  but  not  always; 
sometimes  petechial  spots  were  spoken  of;  in  the  sheikh  Falk's  own 
household  the  disease  began  with  rigors,  and  developed  buboes,  petechi.i^, 
headache  and  burning  thirst.  Dr  Nury  counted  up  in  six  villages,  with  a 
population  of  eight  hundred,  cases  of  plague  to  the  number  of  184  (68  men, 
45  women,  50  boys  and  21  girls),  with  155  deaths  and  29  recoveries. 

Let  us  now  place  beside  this  the  accounts  of  the  plague  in 
the  nfiountains  village  of  Kumaon\ 

Of  the  plague-villages  of  Dan  pore  and  Munsharce,  near  the 
snow,  we  read  : 

"  Their  houses  are  generalLy  built  of  stone,  one  storey  high.  On 
the  ground-floor  herd  the  cattle ;  in  this  compartment  the  dung  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  till  such  time  as  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  cattle  to 
stand  erect ;  it  is  then  removed  and  carefully  packed  close  around  all 
sides,  so  that  the  house  literally  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  hot.bcd.,.,ln 
many  instances  we  have  seen  it  accumulated  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  upper  story  in  which  the  family  lives."  In  that  comparnrient,  four 
feet  high,  with  no  window  and  a  door  of  some  three  feet  by  eighteen 
inches,  ten  or  fifteen  people  live,  lying  huddled  together  with  the  door 
shut.  Their  food  is  as  poor  as  their  lodging.  When  plague  breaks  out, 
the  family  ties  are  rudely  loosened:  those  who  can,  flee  to  the  jungle, 
leaving  the  stricken  to  their  fate, 

I  Communicated  lo  Ilcrr  von  Kremcr  (Ac.)  by  Niiry  Eifendi,  who  visited  Assir, 
and  wrote  11  rep»rt  prcscncii  in  ^IS.  in  ihe  Archives  at  Constanlinuple, 

'  *' Report  regarding  Mahamurree  in  Kuniaon  and  Garhvval  in  1851-51.'*  By  F, 
Pearson  and  Mookcrjcc.  Agra,  185-2  (Extracts  in  Ind.  Annali  of  Med,  Sc^i.  358). 
Also  extracts  (/&.)frora  Renny's  Report,  1851. 
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The  following  is  by  Renny;  "  Fourteen  died  at  a  place  in  the  forest  half 
a  mile  or  more  from  Unddoli,  respecting  which  I  had  the  best  description 
yet  given  to  me  of  the  career  of  the  sickness.  Here  were  only  two  houses, 
or  long  low  huts,  occupied  by  two  separate  fimiilies,  the  heads  being  two 
brothers,  sixteen  souls  in  all.  These  two  huts  had  to  contain  also  thirty 
head  of  cattle,  large  and  small,  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  In  these 
two  huts  the  Mahamurree  [bubo-plague]  commenced  about  ten  or  eleven 
months  ago,  corresponding  to  the  time  it  appeared  in  DuddoK,  At  this 
place  the  sixteen  residents  kept  together  till  fourteen  died,  and  one  adult 
only,  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  his  female  child  of  six  years 
old,  survived.  There  was  no  particular  disorder  among  the  cattle,  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
mortality  among  the  rats  in  their  houses/' 

Let  us  now  take  the  accounts,  twenty-five  years  later,  of  the 
plague  in  the  same  district  in  iSy6-77\ 

Confirming  the  earlier  statements  as  to  the  extraordinary  filth  of  the 
houses — the  cattle  under  the  same  roof  and  the  baskets  of  damp  and 
unripe  grain— he  directs  attention  specially  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
The  custom  of  the  country  is  to  burn  the  body  beside  the  most  convenient 
mountain  stream  terminating  in  the  Ganges.  But  from  that  good  practice 
the  people  have  deviated  in  regard  to  bodies  dead  of  any  pestilence  (small' 
pox,  cholera,  plague),  which  arc  buried*  Of  all  countries  the  Himalaya 
is  least  suited  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  For,  by  reason  of  the  rocky 
subsoil,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  dig  a  grave  more  than  two  feet  deep ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  pestilent  dead  arc  laid  in  shallow  trenches  in  the 
surface  soil  of  the  field  nearest  to  the  place  of  death,  or  of  the  terrace 
facing  the  house,  or  even  of  the  floor  of  the  house  itself.  This  bad 
practice  is  begotten  of  fear  to  handle  the  body,  and  has  been  long 
established.  Such  mismanagement  of  the  dead  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  continuous  existence  of  the  active  principle  of  plague-disease, 
sometimes  dormant  for  want  of  opportunity,  but  ever  ready  to  affect 
persons  suitably  prepared  by  any  cause  producing  a  low  or  bad  state 
of  health.  In  the  houses  of  families  about  to  suffer  from  an  outbreak 
of  plague,  rats  are  sometimes  found  dead  on  the  floor.  Planck  had  seen 
them  himself  J  all  that  he  had  seen  appeared  to  have  died  suddenly^  as 
by  suflfocation,  their  bodies  being  in  good  condition,  a  piece  of  rag  some- 
times clenched  in  the  teeth.  He  mentions  nine  villages,  all  of  them 
endemic  seats  of  plague,  in  which  the  premonitory  death  of  rats  in  the 
ififected  houses  was  testified.  The  affected  villages  were  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  all  the  villages  of  Kumaon,  and  were  widely  scattered  throughout 

*  PlaiKk,  A7«/^  Riport  of  the  Sanitary  Cummissiomr^  iV.  W,  Prov.  Allahabad, 
18771  pp.  40-95,  (Extracts,  p.  39,  of  Papers  relating  to  the  Plague^  Pari,  Papers^ 
11*790 
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the  northern  half  of  the  province  Even  in  each  of  those  few  villages,  the 
plague  is  confined  to  one  house,  or  one  terrace,  or  one  portion  of  the 
village. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  small  spots  of  bubo-plague  in  the 
remote  province  of  Yun-nan.  Our  information  comes  from 
members  of  the  British  and  French  Consular  services'. 

The  plague  occurs  in  towns  and  villages  and  is  the  cause  of  ratich 
mortality.  After  ravaging  villages  scattered  about  the  plains,  it  frequently 
ascends  the  mountains,  and  takes  off  many  of  the  aborigines  inhabiting 
the  high  lands.  What,  in  M.  Rocher's  opinion,  aggravates  the  evil  is 
the  practice  of  not  burying  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease. 
Instead  of  being  buried,  the  body  is  placed  on  a  bier  and  exposed  to 
the  sun.  As  a  consequence  of  this  practice  the  traveller  passing  the 
outskirts  of  a  village  where  the  plague  is  raging  is  nearly  choked  with 
the  nauseous  smell  emanating  from  the  exposed  and  rotting  corpses. 
Burial  is  the  usual  mode  of  disposal,  although  many  of  the  villages  are 
on  rocky  mountain  sides,  as  in  Kumaon.  The  rats  are  iirst  affected  ;  as 
soon  as  they  sicken,  they  leave  their  holes  in  troops,  and  after  staggering 
about  and  falling  over  each  other,  drop  down  dead,  Mr  Baber  had  the 
same  information  from  a  French  missionary  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Salwen,  a  long,  low  valley  about  two  miles  broad,  walled  in  by  immense 
precipices,  so  hot  in  summer  that  the  inhabitants  go  up  the  hill  sides 
to  live*  The  approach  of  bubo -pi  ague  (the  buboes  may  be  as  large  as  a 
hen's  or  goose's  egg)  may  often  be  known  from  the  extraordinary  behaviour 
of  the  rats,  who  leave  their  holes  and  crevices  and  issue  on  to  the  floors 
without  a  trace  of  their  accustomed  timidity,  springing  continually  upwards 
from  their  hind  legs  as  if  they  were  tr>'ing  to  jump  out  of  something.  The 
rats  fall  dead,  and  then  comes  the  turn  of  the  poultry,  pigs,  goats,  etc  The 
good  father  had  a  theory  of  his  own  that  the  plague  is  really  a  pestilential 
emanation  slowly  rising  in  an  equable  stratum  from  the  ground,  the  smallest 
creatures  being  first  engulfed  The  larger  plague-centre  at  or  near  the 
capital,  Talifoo,  appears  to  be  related  to  Mohammedan  warfare,  and  possibly 
to  the  neglect  to  bury  the  dead,  which  is  an  admitted  fact,  although  not 
connected  by  the  narrator  with  the  prevalence  of  plague. 

The  other  Chinese  plague-spot  is  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonking.  The  best  known  centre 
of  plague  is  the  port  of  Pakhoi,  the  native  quarter  of  which  is 
described  as  peculiarly  filthy.    The  houses  are  little  cleaner  than 


*  Baber,  in  Parliamentary  Papers^  1878,  ** China."  No.  6*  Rtchcr  {Praz^ince 
Chitufise  tk  Yun-nan)  quotetl,  without  the  reference,  in  Mai.  Rtports  0/  Chinest 
Impirial  MariHfHt  Customs,  No,  15,  J878,  Sliangliai,  p,  15. 
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the  streets,  the  floors  being  saturated  with  excrement,  and  the 
drains  being  either  close  to  the  surface  or  open  altogether  An 
outbreak  of  plague  there  in  1882  is  minutely  described  by 
Dr  Lowry*. 

It  occurred  in  the  hot  weather  of  June  (85"  Fahr.  day»  76"  Fahr,  night) ; 
for  fear  of  thieves  the  houses  are  carefully  shut  up  even  on  the  hottest  night. 
The  epidemic  caused  about  400  to  500  deaths  in  a  population  of  25,000. 
The  disease  does  not  spread.  In  nearly  every  house  where  the  disease 
broke  out,  the  rats  had  been  coming  out  of  their  holes  and  dying  on  the 
floors :  Dr  Lowry  dissected  several  of  them,  and  found  the  lungs  congested. 
In  the  human  subject,  except  for  the  buboes,  the  disease  resembled  typhus  : 
"anyone  going  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient  would  certainly  at  first  think  it 
was  that  disease  he  had  to  deal  with.''  The  same  disease  occurred  at 
Lien-chow,  a  city  twelve  miles  off.  Another  English  physician  in  the 
service  of  the  China  Maritime  Customs  heard  of  a  makidy  with  the 
symptoms  of  plague  in  certain  districts  of  Southern  Ktangsi  in  the 
autumn  of  1 886 ;  but  no  particulars  were  to  be  had.  Typhus  was 
prevalent,  and  very  fatal,  every  year  in  the  towns,  villages  and  hamlets 
of  Northern  Kiangsi, 

One  curious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  death  of  rats,  not  associated 
with  plague  in  men,  comes  from  a  more  northern  province  of  China, 
In  the  autumn  of  18S1,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yang-tsi  from  Nanking 
and  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  ancient  capital,  the  rats  emerged  from 
holes  in  dwellingSt  jumped  up,  turned  round,  and  fell  dead.  Baskets  and 
boxes  filled  with  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  canaL  **Here,"  says  Dr 
Macgowan,  "was  evidently  a  subsoil  poison  which  affected  the  animals 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  malaria  of  the  Yun-nan  pest.  Happily 
the  subteiTanean  miasm  at  Nanking  did  not  affect  animals  that  live  above 
ground*.** 

The  evidence  from  Kutch,  Kattiwar,  and  Marwar  relates  to 
the  years  1815-20,  and  i8jS.  In  circumstances  peculiar  in  some 
respects,  namely,  of  walled  towns  and  stockaded  villages,  but  the 
same  as  those  already  given  in  the  matter  of  filth  from  cattle 
crowded  into  the  human  dwellings,  we  find  bubo-plague  breaking 
out  so  long  as  the  unwholesome  state  of  things  lasted  under 
Mahratta  rule  and  until  British  rule  had  been  fairly  at  work. 
The  causes  of  the  bubo-plague,  says  Whyte,  were  the  same  as  of 
typhus — walled  and  crowded  towns,  cattle  housed  with  human 
beings,  slow  wasting  diseases  among  the  cattle,  which  were  not 


J»  H.  Lowry,  Afeti.  AV/»  CMin^st  I^far,  Customs^  No.  24,  1881,  p.  17. 
^  D,  J.  Macguvvan,  Ih,  t88i.     Report  for  Wcnchuw. 
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Fever  and  Phgm  m  Arab  ients^  1874. 


Idlicd  for  foc»d  but  kept  for  milk  and  ghee.  He  questions 
whether,  in  shutting  out  their  enemies,  they  had  not  shut  in  one 
lar  more  powerful*.  Here  also  we  have  various  independent 
witnesies*  testifying  to  the  premonitory  death  of  the  rats;  they 
lay  dead  in  all  places  and  directions — in  the  streets,  houses, 
and  hiding-placcs  of  the  walls.  This  happened  in  every  town 
that  was  affected  in  Marwar,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
house  instantly  quitted  it  on  seeing  a  dead  rat 


I 


Relation  of  Typhus  to  Bubo-plague, 

The  smallest  and  the  most  easily  surveyed  of  all  the  recent 
fcxi  of  bubo-plague,  is  that  among  the  Bedouin  of  the  Cyrenaic 
plateau  in  North  Africa  (port  of  Benghazi),  a  desert  region 
corresponding  to  one  of  the  most  famous  corn-lands  of  antiquity. 

There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  that  the  small  outbreak  of  plague  in 
J 874  lx?gan  simultaneously  in  the  tents  of  Orphas  and  the  tents  of  Ferig- 
cl-Hanan,  containin^^  tog^cther  about  a  hundred  souls^.  These  Arabs  keep 
cows,  %hccp  and  j^oats  ;  sonic  of  them  also  cultivate  small  patches  of  corn. 
They  arc  subject  to  periodic  famines,  and  there  had  been  much  want  among 
them  in  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872  and  1873,  attended  by  epidemics  of  typhus, 
cholera  and  smallpox.  In  the  winter  they  found  employment  among  the 
traders  of  Merdjt^,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  rSyj,  had  quitted  that  village 
to  place  their  animals  in  the  neighbouring  hill- pastures.  The  ground  had 
been  *>aUtrated,  after  long  drought,  by  the  rains  of  the  winter.  Their  tents 
ai'c  pitched  in  hollows  which  may  be  lilled  by  water  in  a  few  minutes*  The 
encampments,  like  those  of  the  Bedouin  in  Arabia,  are  excessively  filthy  and 
arc  often  the  scene  of  typhus  fever.  In  April,  1874,  the  plague  began,  the 
first  case  being  in  a  child  ;  the  buboes  were  in  the  groin,  armpit  or  neck. 
The  other  symptoms  were  bilious  vomiting,  black  vomit,  haematemesis,^ 
pctechiac,  anthraceous  boils,  pains  in  the  head,  collapse,  and  delirium.  A 
few  cases  were  mild,  but  the  majority  grave  and  fatal ;  in  several  cases 
there  was  a  relapse  with  new  buboes.  The  disease  was  brought  from  the 
tents  to  the  village  of  Merdj(5,  in  which  270  were  attacked  in  a  population  of 

'  rhaiiirts  Whyte,  "  He|>ort  on  the  Disease  which  prevailed  in  Katlywar,  etc.  in 
|ij?-?o/'  Tram.  Mni.  PAys,  Sac,  Bombay,  i.  155.  Bombay^  1838. 
*  I  have  curtailed  the  cvitlcticc  fiom  Gujcrat ;  it  will  he  found  at  large  in  the 
^  'lowing,  wrilci^:  GiKlcr,  /^atnbay  M(J,  Tram.  T.  193;  McAsiim,  ib.  183;  K  Forbes. 
^'  »'.  Jl.  nrnl  Thesis  on  Plagiic,  Edm.  1840;  Gleu,  Quart.  Journ.  CaL  M€iL  Sik.  U 
4$Sl   it^tikeii^  /C^/i^ti  ott  Ptt/i  Plagm,  CalcuUa,  1838;  and  Whyte,  as  aVxive. 

*   tm  Aruaud,  P^Ut  ./.*  Bmj;kast\  Cunstantinopk,  1875;  Essai  sur  /a  Pnti,  Pa 
U   Owu  Mmim  l>0ur  la  PiiU\  Paris.  1888. 
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310,  with  100  deaths.  The  total  known  attacks  from  5  April  to  34  July  were 
533  in  a  population  of  734,  with  208  deaths  and  325  recoveries,  201  resisting 
the  infection.  The  sanitar)'  state  of  the  village  was  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
tents  :  the  houses,  entered  by  a  low  door,  had  windows  not  to  the  sun,  but  to 
the  courtyard,  which  is  a  stable  choked  with  filth  ;  the  floors  of  the  houses 
are  covered  with  iiUh.  The  graveyard  is  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  beside 
a  pool  of  standing  water :  the  graves  are  shallow,  and  the  corpses  are 
sometimes  unearthed  by  jackals.  Both  in  the  village  and  in  the  encampments 
a  fall  of  rain  was  followed  by  a  new  series  of  attacks.  The  advice  of  the 
sanitar)'  commisioner  was  to  make  graves  at  least  six  feet  deep,  and  to  cover 
them  with  lime. 

These  events  in  1874  were  an  exact  repetition  of  those  of 
1 85 8,  In  both  years  heavy  rains  followed  long  drought,  giving 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  after  a  period  of  famine.  The 
dry  years,  in  both  instances,  were  attended  with  sickness,  typhus 
and  other;  the  first  wet  season  turned  the  sickness  to  plague, 
that  is  to  say,  it  added  the  complication  of  buboes  and  Jiaemor- 
rhagic  symptoms  to  the  characters  of  typhus.  The  meaning  of 
that  seems  to  be  that  the  saturation  of  the  ground  generated 
a  soil-poison  where  there  had  previously  been  the  milder 
aerial  poison  of  typhus.  This  view  of  plague,  as  a  typhus  of 
the  soil,  or  a  disease  made  so  much  more  malignant  than  typhus 
jtist  because  of  underground  fermentation  of  the  putrcscible 
animal  matters,  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  already  given  for 
China  and  for  India.  The  latter  country  furnishes  other  illus- 
trations of  typhus  fever  becoming  complicated  with  bubocsj  and 
so  becoming  something  like  plague.  Perhaps  the  best  instance 
is  the  fever  observed  in  the  Yusufzai  valley^  near  Peshawur,  in 
1852*. 

U  arose  mostly  in  the  filthy  Mohammedan  houses,  shared  by  cattle  and 
liuman  beings  \  but  it  invaded  some  of  the  cleaner  Hindoo  houses  also. 
The  disease  began  in  low,  marshy  situations,  which  were  covered  with 
water  after  rain  and  heavy  night  dews.  It  was  of  the  type  of  typhus,  or 
relapsing  fever,  with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  bleeding  from  the  gums,  and 
from  the  bowels,  and  often  from  the  nose-  One  of  the  observers  says: 
**The  only  other  concomitant  affection  worthy  of  note  is  swclhng  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  over  various  parts  of  the  body;  this,  however^  is  only 
met  with  in  a  very  few  instances."  The  other  authority  says:  *Mntlamma*:  n 

*  T.  Farquhar,  M.D.,  ''Typhus  Fever  in  the  Eusofzai,*'  Ind,  Annals  of  Med,  Sc^ 
11.  504;  K  Lyell,  M.D.,  "Fever  of  the  Yuisufiat  Valley,'*  Ik  U.  p.  16. 
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and  suppuration  of  the  glands  in  the  groitij  axilla,  and  neck  occurred  in 
sonic  that  survived  the  first  or  second  relapse."  To  this  outbreak,  which  is 
removed  only  in  degree  from  the  Benghazi  plague,  the  Pakhoi  plague,  and 
the  Pali  plague  (Gujerat),  may  be  added  some  others,  about  which  the 
infomiation  is  more  gencraL  Thus,  the  fevers  which  have  become  notorious 
in  Burdvvan  since  the  health  of  that  province  changed  so  disastrously  owing 
to  the  dainming  of  the  ground- water,  arc  said  to  have  been  attended  now 
and  then  with  buboes,  The  typhus  fever  at  Saugor  in  1859  was  occasionally 
complicated  with  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands:  "In  the  Doab,  as  in 
the  subsequent  gaol  attack,  the  glands  in  the  groin  were  very  rarely  affected; 
those  in  the  neck  were  more  frequently  affected,  but  this  was  not  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  disease  ^"  Again,  General  Loris  MelikolT  told  the  corre* 
spondent  of  the  Golos  that  twenty  nien  died  in  a  day  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  in  the  winter  of  1878,  with  glandular  swellings  ;  everywhere  there  was 
Schmulz,  Schmutz  !  And  lastly,  in  the  epidemic  of  1878  at  Vctlianka,  on 
the  Volga,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  historic  occurrences  of  bubo-plague 
in  Europe,  the  first  ten  cases  in  November,  1878,  had  suppurating  glands  in 
the  axilla,  did  not  take  to  bed,  and  recovered;  there  had  been  ordinary 
typhus  in  the  filthy  fisher  cottages  in  1877,  and  there  was  typhus  concurrent 
with  the  disease  which  at  length  became,  and  was  at  length  recognized  as, 
true  bubo- plague  in  the  winter  of  1878 — 79*. 

One  thing  which  distinguishes  these  recent  outbreaks  of 
plague  froni  the  great  plague  of  Justinian's  reign,  in  part  from  the 
series  of  Mohammedan  plagues,  and  from  the  Black  Death,  is 
that  they  have  for  the  most  part  shown  no  independent  vitality 
and  no  diffusive  power  As  in  typhus  fever  itself  (except  on 
great  occasions),  they  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  filthy  houses,  and  to  those  who  came  within  the 
influence  of  the  pestilential  emanations.  The  great  plagues 
of  the  6th  and  14th  centuries  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
diffusive  power  which  carried  them  over  the  whole  known 
world.  The  buboes  of  Egypt  and  of  China  became  familiar 
as  far  as  Norway  and  Greenland. 

But,  apart  from  diffusiveness,  the  conditions  of  recent  local 
plagues  arc  not  unlike  those  of  the  great  historical  epidemics. 
The  very  same  observation  of  the  rats  leaving  their  holes,  which 
is  so  abundantly  confirmed  from  the  recent  plague-spots  of 
Southern  China,  of  Yun-nan,  of  Kumaon,  and  of  Gujerat,  \vas 


*  Surgeon-Genenil  J.  Murray,  M.D.,  at  Epidemiological  Society,  u  May,  1878, 
Med*  Times  and  Caz.  I.  iSjS*  p.  597. 

*  Alex.  Rittmmtn,  Chronik  Jer  Pesi,     llriinti,  1879, 
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familiar  in  the  plague-books  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
'Elizabethan  period.  Of  the  great  outbreak  in  1603,  Thomas 
Lodge  writes:  *' And  when  as  rats,  moules,  and  other  creatures 
(accustomed  to  live  underground)  forsake  their  holes  and  habita- 
tions, it  is  a  token  of  corruption  in  the  same,  by  reason  that  such 
sorts  of  creatures  forsake  their  wonted  places  of  aboade*."  That 
is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  virus  of  plague  has  its  habitat 
in  the  soil,  although  it  may  be  carried  long  distances  clinging  to 
other  things.  In  its  most  diffusive  potency  it  is  a  soil -poison 
^generated,  we  may  now  say  with  some  confidence,  out  of  the 
'products  of  cadaveric  decay*;  in  its  less  diffusive  but  hardly 
less  malignant  potency,  it  is  a  soil-poison  generated  out  of 
the  filth  of  cattle  housed  with  human  beings,  or  out  of  domestic 
filth  generally,  and  in  nearly  all  the  known  instances  of  such 
generation,  associated  with,  but  perhaps  not  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon,  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  after 
famine  or  fever ;  in  the  least  malignant  form,  when  plague  is 
only  a  small  part  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  and  with  the  buboes 
inclined  to  suppurate,  it  appears  to  be  still  a  soil-poison,  and  to 
differ  from  typhus  itself,  just  because  the  pestilential  product  of 
decomposing  filth  has  been  engendered  in  the  pores  of  the 
ground,  rather  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  living-rooms. 

r  The  Black  Death,  which  here  concerns  us  immediately,  is 
one  of  the  two  great  instances  of  a  plague-virus  with  vast 
diffusive  power,  enormous  momentum,  and  centuries  of  en- 
durance. So  great  effects  may  be  said  to  postulate  adequate 
causes;  and  one  must  assume  that  the  virus  had  been  bred 
from    cadaveric    decomposition    in    circumstances    of    peculiar 

1  Thomas  Lcnlge,  Tnaiise  of  the  Piagiie^  LoiicL  1603,  chn p.  in.  Skene,  in  his 
Edinburgh  essay  on  plague  in  1568,  gives  as  a  >ign  of  ioi|>cntliDg  plague  ihe  moles 
and  **seq3ents"  leaving  their  holes:  **As  when  the  moudcwarl  and  scrjKMit  Icnvis 
the  eird,  l>ean<i  molestit  be  the  vapore  contcnii  within  the  bowclls  of  the  samin,*'  He 
adds  what  agrees  stiU  farther  with  modem  experience  in  Vim- nan  t  **  If  the  domcsli- 
caU  fowls  become  f>eslilential,  it  is  ane  signe  of  raalst  dangerous  pest  to  follow." 
(Bannatyne  Club  ed.  p.  9}, 

«  The  writer  of  the  article  "  Peste"  in  Ihc  Dk(.  Encyd,  dti  Sc,  AFed.^  Dr  Maht^ 
inclines  oq  the  whole  to  the  view  that  the  poison  of  plague  is  somehow  related  to 
cadaveric  products:  *'  I'armi  ces  accusations  d'insahtbrite  pulibquc*  il  en  est  une  fjui 
repose  sur  un  olijcetif  plus  positif  en  appaiunce"  viz,  the  **miasmc  des  cadavTcs." 
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aggravation  and  on  some  vast  or  national  scale.  The  sequence 
of  events  carries  us  to  China;  and  the  annals  of  China  do 
furnish  evidence  that  the  assomcd  cause  Avas  there  on  a  vast 
scale  through  a  long  period  of  national  disaster,  while  the 
national  customs  of  China  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  like 
those  of  ancient  Eg>^pt,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  real  risk 
from  allowing  the  soil  to  be  permeated  at  large  by  the  crude  or 
hasty  products  of  cadaveric  decomposition. 

It  is  our  duty  to  construct  the  best  hypothesis  we  can, 
sparing  no  labour.  No  one  really  dispenses  with  theory,  what- 
ever his  protestations  to  the  contrary;  those  who  are  the  loudest 
professors  of  suspended  judgment  are  the  most  likely  to  fall 
victims  to  some  empty  verbalism  which  hangs  loose  at  both 
ends,  some  ill-considered  piece  of  argument  which  ignores  the 
historical  antecedents  and  stops  short  of  the  concrete  conclusions. 
It  has  been  so  in  the  case  of  infective  diseases,  and  of  bubo- 
plague  in  particular.  The  virus  of  the  plague,  we  are  told,  is 
specific;  it  has  existed  from  an  unknown  antiquity,  and  has 
come  down  in  an  unbroken  succession ;  we  can  no  more  discover 
how  it  arose,  than  we  can  tell  how  the  first  man  arose,  or  the 
first  mollusc,  or  the  first  moss  or  lichen ;  its  species  is,  indeed,  of 
the  nature  of  the  lowest  vegetable  organisms. 

The  objection  to  that  hypothesis  of  plague  is  that  it  involves 
a  total  disregard  of  facts.  It  is  a  mere  formula,  which  saves  all 
trouble,  dispenses  with  all  historical  inquiry,  and  appears  to  be 
adapted  equally  to  popular  apprehension  and  to  academic  ease. 
The  bubo-plagues  of  history  have  not,  in  fact,  been  all  of  the 
same  descent  \  notably  the  Black  Death  was  a  wave  of  pestilence 
which  Mohammedan  countries,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to 
native  bubo-plagues  for  centuries  before,  recognized  as  an 
invasion  from  a  foreign  source,  as  an  interruption  of  the  sequence 
of  their  own  plagues.  Again,  the  attempt  to  link  in  one  series 
the  various  scattered  and  circumscribed  spots  of  plague  now  or 
lately  existing  must  fail  disastrously  the  moment  it  is  seriously 
attempted.  The  hypothesis  of  one  single  source  of  the  plague, 
of  a  species  of  disease  arising  we  know  not  how,  beginning  we 
know  not  when  or  where,  but  at  all  events  reproduced  hy 
ordinary  generation  in  an  unbroken  series  of  cases,  ah  aei^o,  ab 
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"^  ovOy  is  the  merest  verbalism,  wanting  in  reality  or  corvcrctcncss, 
and  dictated  by  the  ciirinus  illusion  that  a  species  of  disease, 
because  it  reproduces  itself  after  its  kind,  nnust  resemble  m  other 
respects  a  species  of  livinir  things. 

The  diffusive  power  of  the  virus  of  the  Black  Death,  which 
has  been  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  plague  in  Justinian s 
reign,  may  seem  to  have  depended  upon  the  favouring  conditions 
that  it  met  with.  But  although  favouring  conditions  count  for 
much,  they  are  not  alL  The  Black  Death  raged  as  furiously  as 
anywhere  among  the  nomade  Tartars  who  were  its  first  victims ; 
—  the  virus,  as  soon  as  it  was  let  loose,  put  forth  a  degree  of 
f  virulence  which  must  have  been  native  to  it,  or  brought  with  it 
from  its  place  of  engendering.  None  the  less  the  incidence  of 
the  Black  Death  in  Europe  had  depended  in  part  upon  the 
preparedness  of  the  soil.  It  came  to  Europe  in  the  age  of 
feudalism  and  of  walled  towns,  with  a  cramped  and  unwholesome 
manner  of  life,  and  inhabited  spots  of  ground  choked  with  the 
waste  matters  of  generations.  But  even  amidst  these  generally 
fostering  conditions,  there  would  have  been  more  special  things 
that  determined  its  election.     It  is  a  principle  exemplified  in  all 

■  importations  of  disease  from  remote  sources^  in  smallpox  among 
the  aerial  contagions  and  in  Asiatic  cholera  among  the  soil- 
poisons,  that  the  conditions  which  favour  diffusion  abroad  are 
approximately  the  same  amidst  which  the  infection  had  been 
originally  engendered.  A  soil-poison  of  foreign  origin  makes 
straight  for  the  most  likely  spots  in  the  line  of  its  travels;  it 
may  not,  and  often  does  not  confine  itself  to  these,  but  it  gives 
them  a  preference.  Thus,  if  w^e  conclude  on  the  evidence  that 
the  bubo-piague  is  a  soil-poison  having  a  special  affinity  to  the 
products  of  cadaveric  decomposition,  we  shall  understand  why 
the  Black  Death,  when  it  came  to  England,  found  so  congenial 

H  a  soil  in  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  clergy. 
Within  the  monastery  walls,  under  the  floor  of  the  chapel  or 
cloisters,  were  buried  not  only  generations  of  monks,  but  often 

■  the  bodies  of  princes,  of  notables  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  of  great  ecclesiastics.  In  every  parish  the  house  of  the 
priest  would  have  stood  close  to  the  church  and  the  churchyard. 
One  has  to  figure  the  virus  of  the  Black  Death  not  so  much  as  | 
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carried  by  individuals  from  place  to  place  in  their  persons,  or  in 
their  clothes  and  effects,  but  rather  as  a  leaven  which  had  passed 
into  the  ground,  spreading  hither  and  thither  therein  as  if  by 
polarizing  the  adjacent  particles  of  the  soil,  and  that  not 
instantaneously  like  a  physical  force,  but  so  gradually  as  to 
occupy  a  whole  twelvemonth  between  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 
Sooner  or  later  it  reached  to  every  comer  of  the  land,  mani- 
festing its  presence  wherever  there  were  people  resident.  Such 
universality  in  the  soil  of  England,  we  have  reason  to  think,  it 
had.  But  it  appears  to  have  put  forth  its  greatest  power  in  the 
walled  town,  in  the  monastery,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  churchyard. 


I 

I 


I 


The  great  mortality  came  to  an  end  eveiywhere  in  England 
by  Michaelmas,  1349.  The  pestilence  had  lasted  some  fourteen 
nionths,  from  its  first  appearance  on  the  Dorset  coast  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  1348,  until  its  subsidence  in  the  northern 
counties  in  the  autimin  of  1349.  It  came  to  an  end,  as  all  ( 
devastating  epidemics  do,  through  having  spent  its  force,  ex- 
hausted its  pabulum,  run  through  all  the  susceptible  subjects.  ^ 
A  letter-writer  of  Charles  Vs  reign  has  put  into  colloquial 
language  the  corresponding  reason  for  a  pause  in  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  towards  the  end  of  its  stay  in  London  i  "  And  I  think 
the  only  reason  why  the  plague  is  somewhat  slackened  is  because 
the  place  is  dead  already,  and  no  bodie  left  in  it  worth  the 
killingV  The  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  and  of  all  Europe, 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  reah'xe,  Petrarch,  a  witness  of  the  Black 
Death  in  Italy,  foresaw  the  incredulity  of  after  ages,  or  their 
inability  to  image  the  state  of  things — ^the  empty  houses,  the 
abandoned  towns,  the  squalid  country,  the  fields  crowded  with  the 
dead»  the  vast  and  dreadful  solitude  over  the  whole  world.  If  you 
inquire  of  historians^  he  continues,  they  are  silent;  if  you  consult 
the  physicians,  they  are  at  their  wits*  end  ;  if  you  question  the 
philosophers,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  wrinkle  their  brows, 
and  lay  the  finger  on  the  lip.     Is  it  possible  that  posterity  can 

'  Sir  Tobic  Matthews*  Letters.    Lond.  r^6o»  p.  1  ro. 
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believe  these  things  ?     For  we  who  have  seen  them  can  hardly 
bdicve  them  *. 

The  blow  fell  upon  ever)"  country  of  Europe  within  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years;  and  it  must  have  paralysed  all  trade  and 
industry,  war  and  politics,  for  the  time  being.  \  Edward  III/s 
wars  in  France,  which  had  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Crecy  in 
1346  and  the  conquest  of  Calais  In  1547,  had  been  suspended  by 
a  truce,  which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  pestilence,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1349,  the 
envoys  of  the  English  and  French  kings,  '*  in  their  tents  b€tween 
Calais  and  Guines,"  agreed  upon  a  form  of  treaty  continuing  the 
truce  until  Pentecost,  1350*.  In  the  last  days  of  1349,  Edward 
IIL  in  person,  with  a  small  force,  was  able  to  repel  an  attack 
upon  his  new  possession  of  Calais  I  It  was  in  the  year  after  the 
Black  Death  (1350)  according  to  both  Stow  and  Selden,  that 
Edward  III.  held  a  great  feast  at  Windsor,  to  which  his  heralds 
invited  knights  from  abroad,  to  celebrate  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  the  statutes  of  the  Order  having  been 
drawn  up  the  year  before.  What  is  styled  "the  necessary 
defence  of  the  realm/'  was  a  chief  subject  of  concern  through- 
out the  year  1350,  On  the  12th  February  an  order  was 
made  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  for  a  supply  of  so  many  arrows 
from  each*.  On  the  20th  March  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of 
1 10  towns  are  ordered  to  provide  their  respective  quotas  of 
men-at-arms — London  100,  Norwich  60,  Bristol  20,  and  so  on — 
and  to  send  them  to  Sandwich  *'  for  the  necessary  defence  of 
our  realm  */*  On  the  ist  of  May  a  commission  was  issued  to 
engage  mariners  for  certain  ships,  and  on  the  20th  May,  an 
order  for  ships,  pinnaces  and  barges. 

On  the  22nd  July  and  10th  August  there  are  proclamations 
relating  to  the  piratical  fleet  of  Spanish  ships,  intercepting  the 
English  traders  to  Gascony,  and  threatening  an  invasion  of 
England* ;  the   Spaniards  were  routed,   their  ships  taken,  and 


*  Epist,  tie  rebtii  familiar.  Lib,  viii.  epist.  7.  The  citation  of  these  coutem* 
porary  illustrations  of  the  Black  Death  was  Ijcgun  m  the  last  century  by  Sprcngel 
{Beitriige,  ike,  p.  37). 

'  Fatitern^  Ui,  184;  it  was  renewed  on  30th  June  for  a  year  longer. 

*  Avesbury.  *  Foctiera^  in.  193,  »  Jb,  193.  *  //^  loo,  101. 
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the  Channel  cleared,  in  a  famous  engagement  off  Winchelsea, 
on  29th  August.  1350,  which  the  king  directed  in  person \  On 
1 5th  June,  three  days  before  the  first  of  the  ordinances  against 
the  Labourers,  the  king  issued  two  orders  to  counties,  to  raise 
men  **for  our  passage  against  the  parts  over  sea" — one  to  the 
Welsh  lords,  and  the  other  to  the  sheriffs  of  English  counties, 
the  demands  being  in  all  for  4170  bowmen  from  England,  and 
for  1350  men  from  Wales'..  Whatever  these  edicts  may  have 
resulted  in,  it  was  not  until  four  years  after  that  the  king  really 
resumed  his  wars  with  France.  On  the  8th  September,  13SS, 
the  Black  Prince  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  some) 
three  hundred  ships  carrying  an  army  of  knights,  men-at-arniSjJ 
English  bowmen  and  Welshmen,  to  the  Garonne,  for  his  famous 
raid  across  the  south  of  France'.  Later  in  the  autumn  the  king 
collected  at  Portsmouth^  and  Sandwich,  and  at  Calais,  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men-at-arms,  two  thousand  mounted  bowmen, 
and  an  immense  number  of  bowmen  on  foot,  with  which  he  took 
the  field  on  the  2nd  November*.  The  same  summer,  a  fleet  of 
forty  great  ships  was  fitted  out  at  Rotherhithe,  for  a  force  of 
foot  under  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  aid  the  king  of  Na- 
varre; it  sailed  on  the  loth  of  July,  but  was  unable  to  clear  the 
Channel,  and  for  various  reasons  did  not  proceed";  next  year, 
however,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  crossed  from  Southampton  to 
Normandy  with  a  force  in  forty -eight  ships  I 

Thus  was  the  war  with  France  resumed  six  years  after  the 
great  mortality.  The  means  for  equipping  these  expeditions 
had  been  provided  by  loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the 
enormous  subsidy  which  the  Parliament  of  1353-54  was  induced 
to  vote,  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty  of  fifty  shillings  on  every 
sack  of  wool  shipped  to  foreign  countries  during  the  next  six 
years.  According  to  Avesbury's  calculation,  Edward  had  a 
revenue,  from  that  source,  of  a  thousand  marks  a  day ;  it  was 
the  common  opinion,  he  says,  that  more  than  100,000  sacks  of 
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*  Le  Baker's  ChnmkU  of  Osney.    Avesbury.  ^  Fotsiera^  in.  211. 
■  Avesbury,  Rolls  ed.  415. 

*  Blumcficld  {Hist.  &/  Not  folk  ^  nr.)  says  that  ihe  writ  to  Norwicb  in  1355  was  for 
MO  men-at-arms  lo  be  sent  to  Portsmouth  by  Sunday  in  mid-Lent, 

*  Ave^bury,  pp.  4i7-B»  *  Ik  p.  415.  '  IK  p.  461* 
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1 80  King^s  Proclamation,   i   Dec.   1349, 

wool  were  exported  in  a  year\  But  another  and  perhaps  better 
authority  gives  the  annual  export  of  wool  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  at  nearly  32,000  sacks'. 


Direct  effects  of  the  Black  Death. 

Meanwhile  internal  affairs  were  demanding  the  king's  atten- 
tion,  although  they  occupy  less  space  tn  the  extant  State  papers 
than  the  warlike  preparations.  On  the  23rd  August,  while  the 
mortah'ty  was  raging  in  the  north,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
to  j:he  sheriff  of  Northumberland  against  the  migration  of  people 
to  Scotland,  with  arms,  victuals,  goods  and  merchandise,  the 
pestilence  not  being  mentioned'.  The  first  State  paper  which 
relates  to  the  recent  great  mortality  is  the  kings  proclamation 
of  1st  December,  1349,  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Sandwich, 
and  of  forty-eight  other  English  ports,  including  London*.  The 
proclamation  begins: 

'*  Forasmuch  as  no  mean  part  of  the  people  of  our  realm  of  England  is 
dead  in  the  present  pestilence,  and  the  treasure  of  the  said  realm  is  mosdy 
exhausted,  and  (as  ue  have  learned)  numbers  of  this  our  kingdom  are  daily 
passings  or  proposing  to  pass,  to  parts  over  sea  with  money  which  they  were 
able  to  have  kept  within  the  realm,  Now  we^  taking  heed  that  if  passage 
after  this  manner  be  tolerated,  the  kingdom  will  in  a  short  time  be  stripped 
both  of  men  and  of  treasure,  and  so  therefrom  grave  danger  may  easily  arise 
to  us  and  to  the  said  realm,  unless  a  fitting  remedy  be  speedily  appointed 

^  Avesbury;  p.  41^1. 

•  Thorold  Rogei^,  Ifisf.  of  Agrk,  and  Prices,  I,  367^  **  according  to  an  account 
quoletl  by  Misseldcn  in  his  Cird^  of  Commerce.^''  Tlie  sack  of  wool  contained  51 
cloves  of  7  lbs,  each,  or  364  lbs.  It  appears  from  a  statute  of  5  Ric.  II.  that  240 
wool  fells  were  equivalent*  for  tluty,  to  one  sack  of  wooL  In  Rogers*  tables,  the 
wool-fell  is  usually  priced  at  about  the  value  of  ij  lbs.  of  wool,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  about  the  average  clip  of  a  sheep.  The  present  average  clip  woultl  lie  at 
least  four  times  as  much.  The  colon icil  Iwile  of  wool  is  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
medieval  sack,  but  would  represent  40  to  60  fleeces,  instead  of  about  140.  At  the 
smallest  of  the  estimates  in  the  text,  the  wool  of  7,680,000  sheep  would  have  l>ecn 
exported  in  a  y«ir.  Avesbury's  estimate  would  mean  an  annual  export  to  foreign 
countries  of  the  clip  of  aboni  ^4,000,000  sheep.  The  average  price  of  a  sack  of  wool 
just  before  the  Black  Death  was  about  £.\  in  money  of  the  time ;  ihc  period  im- 
mediately following  the  plague  was  one  of  low  prices;  but  from  1364  to  J 380,  the 
price  was  uniformly  high, 

*  fi^dcra^  \\\.  1S6.  *  /^.  111.  191. 
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^do  command  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Sandwich  (and  of  forty-ei^dii  other 
ports)  to  stop  the  passage  beyond  sea  of  them  that  have  no  mandate, 
especially  if  they  be  Englishmen,  excepting  merchants*  notaries,  or  the 
king's  envoys," 

The  edict  was  probably  directed  more  against  the  drain  of 
treasure  than  against  the  emigration  of  people;  but  this  not 
uninteresting  question  really  belongs  to  other  historians,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  dealt  with  it\ 

On  the  iSth  of  June;  1350,  the  first  summer  after  the  morta- 
lity, there  was  issued  the  first  proclamation,  to  the  sheriffs  of 
counties,  on  the  demands  of  the  labourers  and  artificers  for 
higher  wages,  entitled  **  De  magna  parte  populi  in  ultima 
pestilentia  defuncta,  et  de  servientium  salariis  proinde  mode- 
randis*.**  The  preamble  or  motive  is  one  that  cannot  but  seem 
strange  to  modern  ideas,  although  it  must  have  been  correct  and 
conventional  according  to  feudal  notions  rr*  Forasmuch  as  some, 
having  regard  to  the  necessities  of  lords  and  to  the  scarcity  of 
servants,  are  unwilling  to  serve  unless  they  receive  excessive 
wages,  while  others  prefer  to  beg  in  idleness,  rather  than  to  seek 
their  living  by  labour— be  it  therefore  enacted  that  any  man  or 
woman,  bond  or  free,  under  the  age  of  sixty,  and  not  living  by  a 
trade  or  handicraft,  nor  possessing  private  means,  nor  having 
land  to  cultivate^  shall  be  obliged,  when  required,  to  serve  any 
master  who  is  willing  to  hire  him  or  her  at  such  wages  as  were 
usually  paid  in  the  locality  in  the  year  1346,  or  on  the  average 
of  five  or  six  years  preceding  ;  provided  that  the  lords  of  villeins 
or  tenants  shall  have  the  preference  of  their  labour,  so  that  they 
retain  no  more  than  shall  be  necessary  for  them/' J  It  was  strictly 
forbidden  either  to  offer  or  to  demand  wages  above  the  old  rakte: 
f  Another  clause  forbids  the  giving  of  alms  to  beggars.  Handi- 
craftsmen of  various  kinds  are  also  ordered  to  be  paid  at  the  old 
rate.     Lastly,  victuallers  and  other  traders  are  directed  to  sell 

*  Jess4.i|>p  {Lc.)  giving  a  general  reference  to  the  Fotiicra^  and  probably  having  the 
Sandwich  letter  in  view,  says  there  was  "matl,  unreasoning^,  insensate  panic  among 
iveH'tixlo  classes — the  trader  and  the  moneyed  man,  the  hottrgf'oisie  of  the  Iowtis,"  and 
'*a  ilampcdc,**  {presumably  lo  foreign  parts).  But  the  tiiortality  was  all  over  by  ist 
December,  1349  ;  and  the  exodus,  whatever  motive  il  may  have  had,  was  almost 
certawjly  deliberate. 

*  Foeikra^  iii.  igS. 
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their  wares  at  reasonable  prices'.  The  same  ordinance,  with 
some  added  paragraphs,  was  reissued  on  the  i8th  November^ 
1350,  to  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  to  the  district  of  Lindsey^ 
(Lincolnshire),  the  latter  being  one  of  the  chief  shcep-grazin 
parts  of  England  ;  in  those  two  localities,  it  is  stated  in  so  many 
words,  the  labourers  had  set  at  nought  the  ordinance  of  !8tW 
June'.  When  Parliament  met-=for  the  first  time  since  the 
mortality —on  the  9th  of  February,  1351,  it  was  acknowledged 
>that  the  commissions  to  sheriffs  issued  by  the  king  and  his 
A  council  had  been  ineffective,  and  that  wages  had  been  at  twncc 
or  thrice  the  old  rate'.  The  Parliament,  having  legislated  for  a 
number  of  technical  matters  in  connexion  with  the  enormous 
number  of  wills  and  successions,  proceeded  next  to  the  labour 
question,  and  passed  the  famous  Statute_ofXabourcrs,  by  which 
the  generalities  of  the  ordinance  of  i8th  June,  1350,  are  replaced 
by  an  elaborate  schedule  of  w^ages  for  harvest-time  and  other 
times*.  One  clause  of  the  Act  is  specially  directed  against  the 
migration  of  labourers  to  other  counties,  fit  was  the  ancient 
manorial  system  that  was  threatened  most  of  all  by  the  de 
population*  The  surviving  labourers  sought  work  where  they 
could  commtlnd  the  best  w^ages,  and  at  the  same  time  could 
escape  from  the  few  degrading  bonds  of  servitude  which  still 

'  The  last  clause  of  the  ordinance  implies  that  not  only  the  bbourers  bui  also  Uie 
employers  of  labour  were  taking  the  natural  atlvanlage  of  the  situalion.  There  apijcars 
to  be  some  particular  evidence  of  this  for  Bristol  (Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Bristol,  p.  77): 
I  he  nio-slcrs  in  various  crafts  and  trades  were  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  the  survivors 
could  chnrgtt  whftt  they  pleased.  Thus,  the  attempt  to  coerce  labourers  and  skilled 
worktnen  was  a  one-sided  affair;  allhough^  in  practice,  it  related  nitwtly  to  fann- 
laljour.  where  the  one-sideiiness  did  not  appear. 

'  FmUra^  \\l,  iio»  *  R&i,  Pari,  n.  115. 

*  This  was  the  first  parliamentary  Statute  of  Labourers  (15  Ed.  III.  cap  i).    The 

king's  ortiinancc  of  iHtb  June,  1550  (re-issued  for  Suffolk  and  Lindsey  on  j8th  Nov,), 

%  usuntly  reckoned  the  first  Statute  of  Latxiurers,  and  is  invariably  assignerl  to  ibc 

I  year  of  Edward  111.,  being  so  entered  in  ihe  Siatutes  of  the  Realm,     It  is  clear, 

ever,  from  tlje  text  of  the  ordinance  in  the  FoetUra  that  it  belongs  to  the  24lh  of 

''d  in.,  its  exact  date  being  i8ih  June,  1350,     Longman,  in  hh  History  0/  the 

^  77m fs  0/ Efhmrd ///,,  correctly  sUlcs  in  one  place  (l  509)  that  the  ordinance 

i  June,  1350,  was  **thc  first  step,'*  but  on  llie  very  next  page,  after  slating  that 

iinancc  failed^  he  proceeds,  according  to  the  usual  chronology  of  ijj  Ed.  HI.  and 

IlL,  lo  iay  that  *' therefore,  two  years  afterwards,*'  the  statute  of  1$  Ed.  HI. 

le  ia  rorliament*     The  interval  was  ooly  some  eight  months. 
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Vilkuts  escaping  from  tficir  Manors,  1H3 

clung  to  the  nativi  or  serfs  of  a  manor,  j  But  the  Manor  Court 
was  still  the  unit  of  government,  and  the  Act  would  have  been  , 
inoperative  except  on  that  basis.  That  fundamental  intention 
of  the  statute  of  the  9th  February,  1351,  comes  out,  not  only  in 
the  explicit  clause  against  migrations,  but  also  by  contrast,  in 
the  special  permission  given  to  the  labourers  of  the  counties  of 
Stafford,  Derby  and  Lancaster^  to  the  people  of  Craven,  and  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  to  go  about 
in  search  of  work  in  harvest  "as  they  were  wont  to  do  before 
this  time*;' 

(The  immediate  effect  of  the  depopulation  had  been  to 
mobilise,  as  it  were,  the  labouring  classA  Many  of  them  must 
have  taken  the  road  at  once;  for,  in  the  first  ordinance  of  18th 
June,  1350,  before  the  harvest  of  that  year  had  begun,  it  is  stated 
that  certain  of  the  labourers  preferred  to  live  by  begging  inst 
of  by  labour,  and  it  \s  therefore  forbidden  to  give  alms 
beggars.  According  to  Knighton,  the  effect  of  the  ordinanc 
itself  was  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  wandering  poor;  when  somd 
were  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  fined  in  terms  of  the  commissionl 
to  the  sheriffs,  others  fled  to  the  woods  and  wastes  {ad  sUvas  et 
~?^rKr)*r^hcse  escapes  continued  for  years  after;  the  rolls  of 
the  Manor  Court  of  Winslow  have  entries  of  many  such  cases 
long  after  the  pestilence^  (Many  of  these  fugitive  villeins 
formed  the  class  of  '*  wasters,5  often  referred  to  in  the  Vision  of 
Piers  the  Ploughman :  '*  waster  would  not  work,  but  wander 
about,"  or  he  would  work  only  in  harvest,  squander  his  earnings, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger  "  until  both 
his  eyen  watered/*  V  But  it  is  clear  that  others  went  to  distant 
manors,  and  settled  down  again  to  steady  employment,  freed 
from  their  bonds  as  nativi ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some 
went  to  tlie  townsy 

I  R(fi,  ParL  \\.  254. 

*  Knighton,  in  Twysden's  Dtcem  Striptoresy  t.c* 

'  Scebohm,  The  English  l^iihgt  Community.     Chapter  L 

*  The  Statute  of  Labourers  was  re-enacte<i  with  increase**!  Hlringency  six  years 
after  (31  Ed,  IH.),  and  again  in  i.^^  and  J 368.  All  the  labour  statutes  were 
confirmed  in  the  i  ath  year  of  Ivichard  II.  (cap,  x,^).     Legislative  alleinpt^i  of  the  same 

continued  to  be  made  as  late  as  the  5th  of  EHxabeth  (1561-^)1  with  particular 
nee  to  sturdy  beggars.    See  copious  exinict!»  from  the  Statutes  in  Sir  George 
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Lords  of  Manors  dependent  on  hired  labour. 


In  order  to  realize  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  labour 
difficulty  after  the  enormous  thinning  of  the  population,  it  may- 
be well  to  recall  the  composition  of  the  village  communities. 
In  each  manor  the  arable  land  was  in  two  portions — on  the 
one  hand  the  immense  open  fields  (two  or  perhaps  three)  in 
which  the  villagers  had  each  so  many  half-acre  strips,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  lord  s  demesne,  or  home-farm.  Part  of  the 
latter  would  often  be  let  to  free  tenants,  or  even  to  villeins,  who 
would  count  for  the  occasion  as  free  tenants.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  demesne  the  lord  was  dependent  on  his  tenants  in 
villenage,  who  owed  him,  in  form,  so  many  days'  work  in  the 
year,  but  in  reality  were  often  able  to  commute  their  personal 
services  for  a  money  payment  and  are  said  to  have  done  so  very 
y  generally  ^  Thus  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  no  longer  able  to 
call  upon  his  serfs  to  plough  or  to  sow  or  to  reap ;  he  had  to 
hire  them  for  his  occasions.  The  free  tenants  would  also  be 
dependent  to  some  extent  upon  hired  labour ;  and  as  some  even 
of  the  villeins  cultivated  up  to  forty  acres  or  more,  in  the  open 
fields  of  the  manor,  these  would  also  have  to  hire  unless  their 
families  were  old  enough  to  help.  All  that  labour  for  hire 
would  naturally  be  supplied  by  the  poorer  villagers,  the  cottars 
and  bordars,  who  would  seldom  cultivate  more  than  a  few  half- 
acres,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  none*.  The  lower  order  of 
tenants  in  villenage  formed  accordingly  the  class  of  labourers ; 
and  it  was  their  demands  which  gave  occasion  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  1350  and  the  statute  of  135 1.  In  each  manor  the  lord 
would  have  been  affected  more  than  all  the  rest  by  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  in  respect  of  tlie  extensive  demesne  or  home-farm 
managed  by  his  bailiff.  (It  is  conjectured  that  he  tried,  in  some 
cases,  to  go  back  to  his'  rights  of  customary  service  from   his 


Nidiolls's  HisiQry  of  the  English  P&or  Law^  vol.  1.  Lond,  1854.  "An  Act  for 
regxilaling  Journeymen  Tailors'*  was  made  in  7  Geo.  I.  (cap.  13). 

^  ** There  is  no  trace  of  the  villenage  described  in  Glanville  and  Braclon,  among 
the  tenaiiU  of  a  manor  j^oo  years  ago.  All  customary  services  were  comiimtablc  for 
money  payments ;  all  villein  tenants  were  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  lands  ;  and 
the  only  distinction  between  socage  and  vilk-in  occupation  lay  in  the  liberation  of 
the  former  frum  certain  d^rading  incidents  which  affected  the  latter/'  Thorold 
Rogers,  ''KlTects  of  the  Black  Death,  &c."   Fort.  Ktv,  m.  (1865)  p.  ty6, 

*  Seebohmi  The  Ettgiisk  VUtagt  C&mmumty.     Lond.  i88?.     Chapter  L 
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villeins,  which  had  gradually  become  com  mutable  for  rents  paid 
in  money,  and  that  the  attempts  to  do  so  led  to  insubordioationVJ 
He  had  to  pay  wages,  notwithstanding  all  his  rights  of  lordship. 
The  wages  paid  in  the  harvest  of  1349  were,  says  Rogers,  those 
of  panic.  In  the  form  of  petition  which  brought  the  labour- 
question  before  Parliament  in  February  1351,  it  is  stated  that 
the  wages  demanded  were  at  double  or  treble  the  old  rate ;  of 
the  year  preceding  (1350)  it  is  recorded  that  the  wages  paid  to 
labourers  for  gathering  the  harvest  on  the  manor  of  Ham, 
belonging  to  the  lord  Berkeley,  amounted  to  1144  days'  work, 
on  the  old  scale  of  com  m  u  tat  ion  ^  ^ 

(^The  labourers,  although  the  lowest  order  on   the   manors,     I 
were  accordingly  masters  of  the  situation.     Personal  service  to     I 
the  lord,  measurable  merely  by  days,  and  having  no  reference  to     \     1 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages,  had  become  obsolete;  nor  do      \  1 
the  ordinance  of  1350  and  the  statute  of  1351  give  any  hint  of        \ 
tr>^ing  to  revive  it     If  the  men  refused  to  be  hired  at  the  oldr-"""'"^ 
rate,  they  were  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  / 

There   were,   of  course,   many   things    besides   the   statute, 
tending  to  keep  t!ie  majority  of  peasants  on  the  manors  when 
they  had  been  born  ;  so  that  the  formal  abolition  of  villenage 
remained  to  be  carried  by  rebellion  in  1381,  while  many  trace 
of  it  in  practice  remained  for  long  after,   i  Those  who  stayed  o 
their  old  manors,  or  removed  to  another  county  or  hundred  t 
become  tenants  under  new  lords,  were  able  to  get  permanently 
better  wages  ;  the  price  of  labour  remained  about  forty  per  cent 
higher  tlian  it  had  been  before  the  mortality ;  so  that  the  sta 
was  on  the  whole  ineffective^^   But  another  large  proportion  of 
the  labouring  class  appears  to  have  been  driven  to  a  wandering 
life.     It  is  not  easy  to  explain  on  economical  principles  why  the 
class  of  "  wasters/*  of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  should  have  h^Qxx 
called  into  existence.    Hands  were  scarce,  and  wages  were  high; 

'  Scebohm,  p.  31.  Such  attempts  by  landowners,  to  go  back  to  personal  service 
from  their  villein  tenants,  appear  to  have  l>ecome  more  systematic  in  the  generation 
following,  and  to  hare  been  a  cause  of  the  Peasants'  Rebellion  tn  1381.  Sec  v, 
Oschcnkuwski,  Etigiantti  xmrthichaftlixht  Entwickdmt^^  Jena,  1879,  confirming  the 
opinion  of  ThoroH  lingers. 

*  Smith,  Liv<:s  of  the  Btrkikys^  p.  138:  **in  34  Edward  111."  (Cited  by  Denton, 
England  in  tht  j  5M  CtHiury.) 
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the  conditions  look  on  the  surface  to  be  entirely  adverse  to  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  sturdy  beggars  and  idle  tramps.  But  the 
economic  conditions  were  really  complex;  and  when  all  has 
been  said  on  the  head  of  economics,  there  will  remain  something 
to  be  explained  on  the  side  of  ethics. 

Not  only  the  labourers  but  also  the  employers  of  labour 
were  cut  off  in  the  mortality.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  passed  suddenly  into  new  hands*  Before  the  Parliament 
of  1351  legislated  upon  wages,  it  was  occupied  with  a  number  of 
technical  difficulties  about  wills.  Of  the  proving  of  wills  and  the 
granting  of  letters  of  administration  on  a  great  scale  we  have  had 
an  instance  from  an  archdeaconry  in  Lancashire,  In  Colchester » 
a  town  with  some  four  hundred  burgesses,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  wills  were  proved \  In  the  H usti ng  Court  of  London, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  wills  w^ere  enrolled  and  proved  from  13th 
January,  1349,  to  13th  January,  1350,  An  immense  number  of 
persons  came  into  money  who  could  not  all  have  had  the  inclina- 
1  tion,  even  if  they  had  the  skill  and  aptitude,  for  employing  it  as 
y\  capital.  If  there  were  wasters  among  the  labourers,  there  were 
wasters  also  among  the  moneyed  class.  The  mortality  produced, 
indeed,  that  demoralisation  of  the  whole  national  life  which  has 
been  usually  observed  to  follow  m  the  like  circumstances. 
**  Almost  all  great  epochs  of  moral  degradation  are  connected 
with  great  epidemics,"  says  Niebuhr,  generalizing  the  evidence 
which  Thucydides  gives  specially  for  the  plague  of  Athens*, 
The  fourteenth  century  was  by  no  means  a  period  of  high 
morality  before  the  Black  Death;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  worse 
after  it.  Langland*s  poem  of  the  vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman 
is  one  long  diatribe  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  some  of  the 
worst  of  them  he  expressly  dates  *\sith  the  pestilence  time."  It 
will  be  convenient  to  take  these  ethical  illustrations,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  effects  of  the  mortality  upon  material  prosperity 
and  population,  and  with  the  domestication  of  plague  on  the  soil 

So  far  from  the  labouring  class  being  the  chief  sinners,  it  is 
in  the  humbler  ranks  that  the  root  of  goodness  remains. 
Langland's  hero,  the  Ploughman,  is  obviously  chosen  to  represent 


( 


'"'am,  Hist,  0fEsseJ[, 

^r,  lectures  on  AnciaU  History, 


Eiigl.  transi,     Londoii,  1851,  n*,  p,  53, 
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"that  ingenuous  simplicity  and  native  candour  and  integrity," 
which,  as  Burke  says,  "formerly  characterized  the  Engh'sh 
nation/'  and,  one  may  add,  have  been  at  all  times  its  saving 
grace.  It  was  in  that  class  that  the  reforming  fnovemcnt,  led  by 
Wyclif  twenty  years  after^  had  its  strength.  CLollardy  and  the 
Peasants  Rebellion  were  closely  allied.  The  grievance  of  the 
latter  was  that  the  gulf  between  the  gentleman  and  the  workmatj 
had  become  wider  than  in  nature  it  should  be.  An  ultimate  and 
v^ry  indirect  effect  of  the  great  mortality  was  to  strengthen  the 
middle  class  by  recruits  from  beneath ;  it  created  the  circum- 
stiuices  which  produced  the  English  yeoman  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  1 1  But  we  arc  here  engaged  with  the  immediate  effect; 
and  that  was  to  broaden  the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor) 

Luxury  had  already  touched  so  high  a  point  as  to  call  for  a 
statute  against  extravagant  living,  the  curious  sumptuary  law  of 
^il(>  which  prohibited  many  courses  at  table.  Nothing  could  be 
more  significant  of  its  later  developments  in  London  than  the 
sarcastic  description,  which  fills  an  unusual  space  in  one  of  the 
chroniclers,  of  the  fantastic  excesses  of  dress  and  ornament  among 
the  male  sex  about  the  year  1362^  Some  of  the  names  of  the 
men's  ornaments  occur  also  in  Langland's  verses  : 

"  Sir  John  and  Sir  Goffray  hath  a  gerdel  of  silver, 
A  basellarde  or  a  ballok-knyf  with  botones  overgilt-" 

These  effeminate  fashions  actually  led  to  a  Statute  of  Dress 
in  1363^  in  which  also  the  lower  class  are  forbidden  to  ape  their 
betters.  It  is  perhaps  to  these  hangers-on  of  wealth  that 
Langland  refers  in  his  bitter  lines  : 

"  Right  so !  ye  rich,  ye  robeth  that  be  rich  |  and  helpeth  them  that 
helpcth  you,  and  giveth  where  no  need  is,  |  As  who  so  filled  a  tun  of  a  fresh 
river  I  and  went  forth  with  that  water  to  woke  with  Thames,  |  Right  so  !  ye 
rich^  ye  robe  and  feed  |  them  that  have  as  ye  have,  them  ye  make  at  ease." 

But,  as  for  the  poor,  Avarice  considers  them  fair  game : 

"  1  have  as  moche  pite  of  pore  men  as  pedlere  hath  of  cattes,  I  that  wolde 
kill  them  if  he  cacche  hem  myghte,  for  covciise  of  their  skynnes." 


x. 
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^  Euiegium  Hisiariarum.     Rolls  ed.  tu.  130. 
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In  London  the  preaching  clergy  are  accused  of  pandering  to 
the  avarice  of  the  rich : 

"And  were  mercy  in  mean  men  no  more  than  in  rich  \  mendicants 
meatless  might  go  to  bed.  I  God  is  much  in  the  gorge  of  these  great 
masters,  |  btit  among  mean  men  his  mercy  and  his  works.  |  Friars  and 
faitours  have  found  such  questions,  |  to  plese  with  proud  men  sithen  the 
pestilence  tyme,  |  and  prcchers  at  Saint  Poules,  for  pure  envye  of  derkis,  \ 
that  folke  is  nought  firmed  in  the  feith  ne  fill  of  their  goodes.  \  ,..Ne  be 
plenty ous  to  the  pore  as  pure  charity e  wolde,  |  but  in  gayness  and  in 
glotonye  forglotten  her  goode  hem  selve,  |  and  breken  noughte  to  the  beggar 
as  the  Boke  techeth/' 

The  friars  had  lost  altogether  the  enthusiasm  of  their  early 
days: 

"And  how  that  friars  followed  folk  that  was  rich»  |  and  folk  that  was 
poor  at  little  price  they  set ;  (  and  no  corpse  in  their  kirk-yard  nor  in  their 
kirk  was  buried,  |  but  quick  he  bequeath  them  aughte  or  should  help  quit 
their  debts/' 

As  for  the  monks,  the  same  mii^ht  have  been  said  of  them 
before  ;  but  now  more  land  had  been  thrown  into  their  possession 
by  the  mortaHty ; 

**Ac  now  is  Religion  a  ryder,  a  rowmer  bi  streetes, 
A  leader  of  love-days,  and  a  lond-buyer, 
A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  fro  manere  to  manere, 
An  heap  of  houndes  at  his  ers,  as  he  a  lord  were. 
And  but  if  his  knave  kneel,  that  shall  his  cup  bringe^ 
He  lowreth  on  hym,  and  axeih  hym  who  taught  hym  curtesye,** 

According  to  Langland's  poem,  the  country  clergy  left  their 
livings  and  came  up  to  London  r — 

"Parsons  and  parish  priests  plained  them  to  the  bishop  [that  their 
parishes  were  poor  sith  the  pestilence  time ;  |  to  have  licence  and  leave  at 
London  to  dwell  |  and  syngen  there  for  simony,  for  silver  is  sweet.  |  Bishops 
and  bachelors,  both  masters  and  doctours,  |  that  have  cures  under  Christ 
and  crowning  in  token  and  sign,  |  that  they  should  shrive  their  parishours, 
preach  and  pray  for  them  and  the  poor  feed,  |  live  in  London  in  Lent  and 
all"— 

some  of  them  serving  the  king  in  the  offices  of  Exchequer  and 
Chancery,  and  some  acting  as  the  stewards  of  lords» 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  business  of  the  courts  in  London 
received  a  great  impetus  after  the  mortality,  as  one  can  readily 
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understand  from  the  number  of  inheritances,  successions,  and 
feudal  claims  that  had  to  be  settled.  Several  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  date  from  about  that  time,  Gascoigne,  who  was 
**canccl!arius  "  at  Oxford  about  1430,  and  had  access  to  the  rolls 
of  former  "  cancellarii,"  was  struck  by  the  increase  of  legists  after 
the  commotion  of  1349 :  "  Before  the  great  pestilence  there  were 
few  disputes  among  the  people,  and  few  pleas  ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  were  few  legists  in  the  realm  of  England,  and  few  legists 
in  Oxford,  at  a  time  when  there  were  thirty  thousand  scholars 
in  Oxford,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  rolls  "  etc' 

The  country  clergy,  such  of  them  as  remained  in  their  cures 
were  a  notoriously  illiterate  class  ;  according  to  Knighton,  they 
could  read  the  Latin  services  without  understanding  what  they 
read.  Langland  makes  a  parson  confess  his  poor  qualifications 
to  be  the  spiritual  guide  of  his  flock  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
not  without  skill  in  the  sports  of  the  field  :  *'  But  I  can  fynde  in 
a  felde  or  in  a  furlonge  an  hare/'  At  one  of  the  manor  courts 
in  Wiltshire  in  1361,  a  gang  of  the  district  clergy  were  convicted 
of  night  poaching*. 

Such  being  the  state  of  matters  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  lax  morality  among  the 
lower  orders.  The  ploughman  is  as  severe  a  satirist  of  his  own 
class  as  he  is  of  the  rich.  In  London  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  a  tavern  crowded  with  loafers  of  all  sorts  *'  early  in 
the  morning."  In  the  country  also  the  contrast  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  industrious  and  the  idle  class ; 

"Arid  whoso  helpcth  me  10  erie  [plough]  or  so  wen  here  ere  f  wende  | 
shall  have  levc,  bi  oure  Lorde  to  lese  here  in  harvest^  |  and  make  him  merry 
there-mydde,  maugre  whoso  begniccheth  it :  |  save  Jakke  the  jogeloure  and 
Jonct  of  the  stcwes^  |  and  Danget  the  dys-playere,  and  Dcnot  the  bawd,  | 
and  Frere  the  faytoure  and  folk  of  his  order,  |  and  Robyn  the  rybaudourc  for 
his  rusty  wordes/' 

To  live  out  of  wedlock  was  nothing  unusual : 

"  Many  of  you  ne  weddc  nought  the  wimmen  that  ye  with  del  en,  1  but  as 

*  Loci  €  £Mro  Vcriiahtm^  ed.  Rogers*  Oxon.  1880,  p»  207;  and^  from  Gascoigne's 
MS.,  in  Anthony  WixKi,  fft's/.  and  Antuj,  Univ.  Ox/bnit  E<L  Gutch,  t.  451 :  **\Vhal 
I  shall  farther  observe  is  thai  before  it  began  there  were  but  few  complaints  amoog 
the  people,  and  few  plexs  ;  as  also  few  Legi:?.ts  in  En^land^  anJ  very  few  at  Oxfonl/* 

^  Afnptor  /?«*/  Bar&ny  of  CastU  Comf*e^  sub  anno  1361. 
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wilik'    licstis   with   wehc   worthcn    up   and   worchen,  |  and   bryngcth   forth 
barncs  that  bastnides  men  callelh." 

Ill-assorted  marriages  also  appear  to  have  been  common: 

**  It  is  an  oncomcly  couple,  bi  Cr>'st,  as  me-thinkeih,  \  to  gyven  a  yonge 
wcnche  lo  nii  olde  fcblCt  |  or  weddcn  any  widwe  for  welth  of  hir  goodis,  | 
that  never  shall  baime  bere  but  if  it  be  in  armes.  |  Many  a  paire  sithen  the 
pestilence  have  plight  hem  tog^iders  :  |  the  fruit  that  thci  brynge  forth  aren 
foule  wordes  :  |  in  jalousye  joycles  and  jangling  in  bedde  |  have  thci  no 
children  but  cheste  and  choppyng  hem  betweene." 

Chapmen  did  not  chastise  their  children.     Old  traditions  of 
^^cathcr-lorc.  and   of  reckoning  the  yield  of  harvest,  were  for- 
>tten. 

As  a  set-ofT  to  the  unifotrrily  bad  picture  of  the  times  given 
by  Langland,  wc  may  turn  to  the  gay  and  good-humoured 
scenes  of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales/  But  Chaucer  was  emphati- 
cally the  poet  of  the  cultured  class,  and  it  is  proper  to  his  muse  1 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  well-bred  cynicism.  Again,  " 
Langland  s  strictures  on  the  avarice  and  other  vices  of  the  rich 
may  seem  to  be  a  mere  echo  of  a  very  old  cry,  which  finds 
equally  strong  expression  in  Roger  of  Wendover,  about  the 
year  1235,  and  in  Robert  of  Brunne's  *  Handlyng  Synne*  in  the 
year  1303,  But  the  Vision  of  the  Ploughman  is  too  consistent, 
and  too  concrete,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  homily  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  times,  such  as  might  have  been  written  of 
almost  any  age  or  of  any  country  in  which  the  Seven  Mortal 
Sins  were  stiH  called  by  their  plain  names,  r  The  words  *' sithen 
Jthc  pestilence"  recur  so  often,  that  this  contemporary  author 
\^  must  be  held  as  sharing  the  belief  that  the  Black  Death  made  a 
marked  difference  to  the  morals  of  the  nation  throughout  all 
classes. 


I 


More  lasting  effects  on  Farming,  Industries,  and 

Population. 

■A 

Turning  from  things  moral  to  things  material,  we  shall  find 

tux  the  Great  Mortality  left  its  mark  on  the  cultivated  area  of 

ountry,  on  rents  of  land,  on   the   kind  of  tenure  and  the 

*arming,  on  industry,  trade  and  municipal  govern- 
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what  chiefly  concerns  us,  the 


I 


I 
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ment,  on  the  population,  and, 
subsequent  heahh  of  the  country. 

Corn-growing  would  appear  to  have  met  with  at  least  a^ 
temporary  check.  Three  water-mills  near  Shrewsbury  fell  in 
annual  value  by  one  half,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  corn  to  grinds 
Richmond,  one  of  the  chief  corn-markets  in  Yorkshire,  is  said, 
on  rather  uncertain  evidence^  to  have  been  permanently  reduced 
for  the  same  reason;  besides  losing  an  enormous  number  by 
the  plague  itself  (vaguely  stated  at  2000),  the  town  lost  its  corn- 
trade  through  the  land  around  falling  out  of  cultivation,  so  that 
some  of  the  burgesses^  being  unable  to  pay  rent,  liad  to  wander^  \ 
abroad  as  mendicants*. 

The  general  statements  of  Knighton,  Lc  Baker  and  others 
for  England  (not  to  mention  numerous  rhetorical  passages  of 
foreign  writers),  to  the  effect  that  whole  villages  were  left 
desolate,  are  borne  out  by  the  petitions  recurring  in  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  for  many  years  after.  There  are  also  some  refer- 
ences to  the  continuing  desolateness  of  particular  places,  which 
are  probably  fair  samples  of  a  larger  number. 

Thus  a  rich  clerg>^man  in  Hertfordshire  had  given,  just 
before  the  Black  Death,  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Brag- 
hinge,  Herts,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Anglesey,  Cambridge- 
shire, in  consideration  that  they  should  find  at  their  proper 
expense  a  chantry  of  two  priests  for  ever  in  the  church  of 
Anglesey,  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  benefactor  and  his 
family.  But  on  the  loth  of  May,  1351,  he  remitted  the  charge 
and  support  of  one  of  the  two  said  priests,  on  the  ground  that, 
"on  account  of  the  vast  mortality,  lands  lie  uncultivated  in 
many  and  innumerable  places,  not  a  few  tenements  daily  and 
suddenly  decay  and  are  pulled  down,  rents  and  services  cannot 
be  levied,  but  a  much  smaller  profit  is  obliged  to  be  taken  than 
usual  V*  An  instance  of  a  long-abiding  effect  is  that  of  the  manor 
of  Hockham  belonging  to  the  carl  of  Arundel,  which  was  not 
tenanted  for  thirty  years*. 

*  Owen  and  Bkkeway,  cp,  ciL  I.  165. 

*  C\siT\ihon*^  History  af  J^khmond.     Richmond,  1811  (authority  not  quoted)* 

*  Hailstone*  History  of  Bottisham  and  the  Priory  of  Angltsty.     Camb.    1875. 
(Tnvnsact*  Camb.  Antiq,  Soc,  8vo.  series,  vol.  xjv.J 

*  Cited  by  JesiK>pp,  /^* 
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The  history  of  rents  is  peculiar.  The  immediate  effect,  as 
we  learn  from  Knighton,  as  well  as  from  the  rolls  of  particular 
manor  courts,  was  a  remission  of  them  by  the  lords,  lest  their  I 
tenants  in  villcnage  should  quit  the  lands.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  competition  among  landlords  for  tenants  to  occupy  their 
manors,  so  that  the  cultivators  could  make  their  own  terms. 
Of  that  we  have  had  an  instance  from  the  manor  of  Enshapi-  M 
belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford'.     But,  after  a   few  yrat^  1 

snts  appear  to  have  come  back  to  near  their  old  levrfr'Tne 
following  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  Tower  records  of 
assizes  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation*: 

1268  gd.  1 27 1  I2d.  1336 

1348-9  —  1359      9l^^-  1368 

1417  6d.  1422       4d.  1429 

1446  ^d. 

/The  great  fall,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in  the  next  century, 
(,       (Pcrhaps   the    most  striking  effect   upon   agriculture  of  the  - 
7^  upheaval    produced   by   the   great   mortality  ^  was,   as   Thorold  ' 
/     Rogers  has  shown,  in  changing  the  system  of  farming  and  in   - 
L-^^reating  the   type   of  the   English  yeomanN   (The   system   of  ■ 
farming  the  lord's  demesne  or  home-farm  by  a  bailiff,  never  very 
profitable^  became,  says  that  historian,  quite  unproductive,  owing 
especially  to  the   permanent  rise    in  wages.     The  small   men 
who  took  the  lord's  land  to  farm — they  had  been  doing  so  to 
_       some  extent  before^ — had  not  sufficient  of  their  own  for  stock 
I      and  seed  ;   but  they  got   advances  from  the  lord,  which  were 
repaid  in  due  course.     It  was  a  kind  of  mctairie  farming.     It 
prevailed   for  about    fifty  years,  by  which   time   the   ordinar}' 
system  of  farming  on  lease  was  becoming  general     Finally,  and 
especially  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  much  of  i 
the  land  which  had  belonged  in  fee  to  the  feudal  lords,  passed 
away   by   purchase  to   the   tenant    farmers*.     Thus  arose   the 

I              '  Seep*  141.                                 '  Clutterbuck,  History  of  Hcrtfordskirt,  _ 

H             *  Sccbohm,  for  the  Manor  of  Win^iilow,  op,  eii.^  p.  34.  ■ 

■^             •  Thorold  Rogers,  ForL  Rnu  IIL  (1865),  p,   i^^.     In  his  Hhtiyry  of  Agrictdture  I 

Qnd  PrifeSt  iv.,  the  same  learned   and  sagacious  student  of  English  developments  I 

■                        t  up  the  af^arian  consequences  of  the  Black  Death  : — **The  indirect  effects  of  I 

K                           enl  were  even  more  rcmaikable.     The  great  landowner  ceases  lo  carry  on  I 
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famous  breed  of  English  yeomen^the  "good  yeomen  whose 
limbs  were  made  in  England/') 

The  effect  of  the  mortality  upon  trade  and   industry  waspOC 
momentarily,  to  paralyse  them.    Of  the  great  wool-trade,  Rogers,     1 
the  historian  of  English  prices,  says  :  "  Nothing,  I  think,  in  the    / 
whole  history  of  these  prices  is  more  significant  of  the  terror  / 
and  prostration   induced  by  the  plague  than  the  sudden  fall  in 
the  price   of  wool   at   this   time.     It   is  a   long   time   before   a 
recovery  takes  place V*     But  from    1364  to    1380,  the  price  of 
wool  was  uniformly  above  the  average ;    and,  if  there  be  any 
accuracy   in    Avesbury's    figures   already   given    for   the    years  1 
following   1355,  the  export  of  bales  of  wool  to  the  Continent  \ 
(I00»ooo  sacks  in  a  year,  he  says,  each  sack  being  a  bale  of  the    | 
present  colonial  size,  or  weighing  about  three  hundredweights)-^ 
meant   a   very   considerable   amount   of    labour,   tonnage   and 
exchange.     Among  other  articles  of  export,  we  hear  specially 
of  iron,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  of  28  Ed.  III.  (1354);  the 
price  of  iron  had  risen   to  four  times  what  it  was   before  the 
plague,  and  it  was  desired  to  stop  the  export  of  it  and  to  fix  the 


prices 

The  effect  of  the  mortality  upon  the  industries  of  the  country 
was  shown  most  in  Norwich.  That  city  was  the  centre  of  the 
Flemish  cloth- weaving,  which  had  been  flourishing  in  Norfolk 
for  some  twenty  years,  under  the  direct  encouragement  of 
Edward  III.,  and  of  a  protective  statute  against  foreign-made 
cloth.  Before  the  pestilence,  Norwich  was  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom.  In  the  kings  warrant  for  men-at-arms,  which 
was  indeed  issued  in  1350,  but  may  be  taken  as  drawn  up  on 
the  old  lines  and  irrespective  of  the  pestilence,  the  quota  of 

agriculture  with  bis  own  capital,  and  farmers*  rents  of  a  fixed  and  almost  mx'ariable 
amount  take  the  place  of  the  lord's  cultivation  by  bailiffs.  Attempts  were  made  for 
varying  periods  of  time  to  continue  the  old  system^  especially  by  corporations.  It  is 
possible  that  the  system  of  stock  and  land  leasing,  which  became  very  general  after 
the  change  commenced,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  hope  that  the  old  state  of 
things  might  be  restored...  In  the  end  all  the  great  lundowners  conformed  to  the 
inevitable  change,  and  let  their  land  on  short  leases,  and  as  a  nde  at  low  and  almost 
fixed  rents,  to  capitalii*t  farmers." 

*  Thorold  Rogers,  t»/,  r/>,,  I.  376. 

*  Kat.ParL,  v\.  160.  a. 
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Declim  of  Nonvich  after  the  Black  Death. 


Norwich  is  rated  at  60,  London  s  being  lOO,  Bristol's  and  Lynn'; 
20  each,  that  of  Coventry,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury, 
Winchester.  Sarum,  Oxford^  Canterbury  and  Bury  St  Edmund's 
10  each,  and  of  other  towns  from  8  to  i  each,  York  not  being 
mentioned.  But  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1377,  which  shows  how 
many  persons,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  paid  the  poll-tax  of  a 
groat  in  each  county  and  in  each  principal  town,  Norwich  comes 
sixth  in  the  list  instead  of  second,  being  far  surpassed  in  num- 
bers by  York  and  Bristol,  and  surpassed  considerably  by 
Coventry  and  Plymouth.  So  far  frooi  being  in  a  proportion  to 
London  of  60  to  100,  it  is  now  in  a  proportion  of  3952  to 
23,314,  its  whole  population,  as  estimated,  being  7410  against 
44770  in  the  capital  which  at  one  time  it  bade  fair  to  rival.  It 
had  lost  heavily  in  the  Black  Death,  and  so  had  the  populous 
district  around  it»  where  the  Flemish  industries  and  trade  were 
planted  in  numerous  villages.  By  1368,  ten  of  the  sixty  very 
small  parishes  of  Norwich  had  disappeared,  and  fourteen  more 
disappeared  by  degrees,  the  ruins  of  twenty  of  them  being  still 
visible*. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  these  figures  and 
facts  for  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom.  At  least  one  genera- 
tion passed  before  Norwich  recovered  something  of  its  old 
prosperity.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  still  the  chief  seat  of 
the  woollen  manufactures;  the  county  of  Norfolk  kept  its  old 
pre-eminence,  although  rival  centres  of  industry  had  grown  up. 
There  were,  however,  causes  at  work  which  at  length  reduced 
the  capital  of  East  Anglia  to  a  comparatively  poor  state.  One  _ 
of  the  intermediate  glimpses  that  we  get  of  it — they  are  not  I 
many,  even  in  Blomcfield's  history— is  the  statute  of  1455*  to 
put  down  the  enormous  number  of  '* pettifogging  attorneys*'  in 
the  city  and  county^  Its  real  decline  was  in  the  early  Tudor 
reigns.  When  Henry  VII.  visited  Norwich  in  1497,  the  mayor 
in  presenting  the  Queen's  usual  gold  cup  with  a  hundred  pieces 
in  it,  took  occasion  to  tell  the  monarch  "  howbeit  that  they 
are  more  po«.>r,  and  not  of  such  wealth  as  they  have  been  afore 


*  .Sccbcjhm,  /.  r.     Fori,  Hn'.t  il.  (1865).  p.  157. 

*  DIomefield,  lit.  sub  anno. 
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these  daysV  When  the  town  suffered  much  from  fires  about 
the  year  1505,  the  city  of  London  raised  large  sums  in  aid  of  its 
rebuilding.  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  municipal  order  that 
no  one  should  dig  holes  in  the  market-place  to  get  sand,  without 
the  mayor's  licence.  In  1525,  there  was  a  general  decay  of 
work,  the  clothiers  and  farmers  being  unable  to  employ  the 
artisans  and  labourers,  who  began  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
heavy  taxes.  An  Act  of  33  Hen,  VIII.  recites  that  the  making 
and  weaving  of  worsteds  is  wholly  decayed  and  taken  away  from 
the  city  of  Norwich  and  county  of  Norfolk — by  the  deceit  and 
crafty  practices  of  the  great  multitude  ofregrators  and  buyers  of 
the  said  yarn.  These  evidences  of  decline  in  prosperity  are 
in  part  long  after  the  Black  Death  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
continuous  from  that  event. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  other  large  towns  of  England,  they  di' 
not  all  fare  alike.  The  capital  was  more  luxurious,  and  probably 
not  less  populous,  after  the  mortality  than  before  it.  The 
chancery  and  exchequer  business  alone  would  have  served  to 
draw  numbers  to  it;  and  we  may  be  sure,  from  all  subsequent 
experience,  that  the  gaps  left  by  the  plague  were  filled  up  by 
influx  from  the  provinces  and  from  abroad  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  poll-tax  that  York 
had  suffered  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  Norwich  ;  while 
liristol  and  Coventry  became  towns  of  much  greater  consequence 

than  before  the  plague.    On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln  is  describe^i J 

in  a  petition  for  relief  in  1399  (i  Hen,  IV.)  as  being  **  io  the 
greater  part  empty  and  uninhabited/'  In  the  same  year, 
Yarmouth  has  its  houses  ''vacant  and  void/'  although,  in  1369, 
it  is  said  to  have**  gained  so  much  upon  Norwich"  that  it  was 
made  a  seat  of  the  wool -staple.  Other  towns  which  figure  in 
petitions  to  Parliament  as  "impoverished  and  desolate  of  people/' 
are  llchcster  (1407)  and  Truro  (1410).  Camden  instances  the 
ancient  borough  of  VVallingford,  on  the  Thames,  as  having  been 
permanently  reduced  by  the  Black  Death,  although  the  in- 
habitants, he  says,  traced  the  decay  of  the  town  to  the  diversion  \ 
of  traffic  over  the  new  bridges  at  Abingdon  and  Dorchester'./ 


/ 


'  blomefleLdt  111.  sn/*  nnuo* 

^  Camden^  Britannia.     Cough's  cd,  ij,  9. 
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Alleged  increase  of  urban  life  after  1349, 


Some  parts  of  Cambridg^e  would  appear  to  have  borne  the  traces 
of  the  pestilence  for  a  number  of  years  after.  A  charter  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  dated  12  September^  1365,  mentions  that  the 
parish ioners  of  All  Saints  (on  the  north-east  side)  are  for  the 
most  part  dead  by  pestilence,  and  those  that  are  alive  are  gone 
to  the  parishes  of  other  churches ;  that  the  parishioners  of  St 
Giles's  (the  adjoining  parish,  near  the  Castle)  have  died ;  and 
that  the  nave  of  All  Saints  is  ruinous  and  the  bones  of  dead 
bodies  are  exposed  to  beasts;  therefore  the  bishop  unites  All 
Saints  and  St  Giles  s'.  At  that  time  the  churches  of  those 
parishes  would  have  been  small,  perhaps  not  much  larger  than 
the  little  church  of  St  Peter  still  standing  on  the  high  ground 
opposite  to  the  great  modern  church  of  St  Giles. 

^  These  instances  of  the  chequered  histor>^  of  English  towns 

^.^ubsequent  to  the  great  mortality  are  not  altogether  favourable 
'  to    the    generality   which   has    been    put   forward   by   an   able 

(   historian*,  that    the  great  social   revolution   produced   by  that 

event  was  to  detach  the  people  from  the  soil,  to  drive  them  into 

the  towns,  to  increase  the  urban  population  disproportionately  to 

^hc  rural,  to  plant  the  germs  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  to 

/determine  that  expansion  of  England  which  became  manifest  in 

(    the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  under  the  Stuarts,  the 

\  British  nation  being  '*  doomed  by  its  economic  conditions  to  take 
^  ^the  course  which  it  has  taken."  f  Many  things  happened  between 
the  Black  Death  and  the  expansion  of  England.  The  fifteenth 
century  interv^ened,  which  was  in  its  middle  period,  at  least, 
distinguished  as  much  by  the  rise  of  the  yeoman  class  as  by  the 
growth  of  trade  guilds  in  the  town,  sBut  that  which  mars  the 
generality  most  of  all  was  the  (decline  of  industries  and  the  decay 
of  towns  (London  and  Bristol  always  excepted)  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI L  and  Henry  VIII, ;  the  country  had  to  recover  from 
that  before  the  Elizabethan  expansion^— before  the  nation  began 
"to  increase  rapidly  in  population  until  at  length  it  should 
^flow  the  limits  of  its  island  home*" 


^SS.  Commisskn^  VL  299.     Register  of  Ely  1 


*rio^, 


in  Lord  Lcconfi eld's 


**The  Black  Dealh  and  its  Place  in  English  llistuly/^     Fort.  Reu.  n. 
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At  the  same  time,  one  c fleet  of  the  great  mortality  was  to 
mobilise  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  drive  a  certain 
number  of  them  into  the  towns.  Proof  of  that  migration  comes 
from  the  statutes  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 

An  Act  of  34  Edward  11 L  (1360)  imposes  a  fine  often  pounds  to  the  kintj 
on  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  any  town  refusing  "to  deliver  up  a  labourer, 
servant,  or  artificer*'  who  had  absented  himself  from  his  master's  service^ 
with  a  farther  fine  of  five  pounds  to  the  lord.  In  1376  the  "Good  Parlia- 
ment '*  makes  complaint  that  servants  and  labourers  quitted  ser%'ice  on  the 
slightest  cause,  and  then  led  an  idle  life  in  towns^  or  wandered  in  parties 
about  the  country,  "many  becoming  beggars,  others  staff-strikers^  bul  the 
greater  number  taking  to  robbing/^  More  direct  evidence  of  industries 
diverting  hands  from  farm  labour  is  found  in  the  various  statutes  about 
apprentices.  In  the  Act  of  12  Ric.  11.  (1388)  it  is  provided  that  **he  or  she 
which  use  to  labour  at  the  plough  and  cart  or  other  labour  or  service  of 
husbandry  till  they  be  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  abide  at  that  labour 
without  being  put  to  any  mystery  or  handicraft  ;  and  if  any  covenant  or 
bond  of  apprentice  be  from  henceforth  made  to  the  contrary,  the  same  shall 
be  holden  for  none,"  A  more  definite  provision  of  the  same  kind  was  made 
in  7  Hen.  IV,  (i40§-6):  *' Notwithstanding  the  good  statutes  aforemadc, 
infants  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  no  land,  nor  rent,  nor  other  living, 
but  only  their  service  or  mystery,  be  put  to  serve  and  bound  apprentices  to 
divers  crafts  within  cities  and  boroughs,  sometimes  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  sometimes  within  the  said  age,  and  that  for  the  pride  of  clothing  and 
other  evil  customs  which  servants  do  use  in  the  same  "  etc. — the  result  being 
that  farm  labourers  were  scarce ;  therefore  no  one,  not  having  land  or  rent 
of  twenty-shillings  a  year,  to  bind  his  son  or  daughter  of  whatsoever  age  to 
serve  as  apprentice  within  any  city  or  borough.  In  the  8th  of  Henry  VL 
(1429)  this  statute  was  repealed  so  far  as  respected  London,  on  account  of 
the  hindrance  which  the  said  statute  might  occasion  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city«. 

It  may  be  doubted  if,  after  the  Black  Death,  the  towns 
underwent  any  marked  industrial  development,  except  in  such 
cases  as  Coventry  and  Bristol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cloth- 
weaving  of  East  Anglia  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  more 
particularly  to  the  western  and  south-western  cotinties,  so  that 
the  west  of  England  gained  an  industrial  character  which  it 
retained  until  the  comparatively  modern  rise  of  the  cloth- 
industries  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.    But  it  was  in  great  part 

*  These  and  uihef  labour -statutes  are  collected  in  A  History  t»f  the  English  PtH'r 
Law,  by  Sir  G«orgc  NichoMs,  j  vols.  London,  1854,  I,  37-77* 
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Grotvth  of  village  indtiStrus.^-Castle  Combe. 


a  development  of  villag[c  industries  upon  the  old  manorial  basis, 
is  well  as  a  migration  of  labour  to  the  towns. 
/  We  have  an  authentic  instance,  and  probably  a  t)'pical 
instance,  in  the  manor  and  barony  of  Castle  Combe,  of  which  the 
social  history  has  been  pieced  together  from  the  rolls  of  its 
manor  court  by  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  that  class  of  docu- 
ments. Before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  village 
situated  among  the  Wiltshire  hills,  difficult  of  access  and  almost 
secluded  from  the  highways,  had  grown  into  a  thriving  com- 
munity of  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  glovers,  and  the  like,  with  their 
attendant  tradings  and  marketings,  all  upon  its  old  manorial 
basis,  and  with  its  old  agriculture  going  hand  in  hand  with  its 
new  industries.  There  were  free  or  copyhold  tenants  occupying 
their  farms,  while  several  clothiers  and  occupiers  of  fulling-mills 
held  farms  also,  **  driving  a  double  and  evidently  a  very  thriving 
trade,  accumulating  considerable  wealth  and  giving  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  artizans  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
place  for  this  purpose.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  of  these  tradesmen  were  still 
subject  to  the  odious  bonds  of  serfship,  adscript  the  soiT,"  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  jury  of  the  manor  court  took  care 
that  the  lord  should  not  have  the  best  of  it  The  morals  of 
this  industrial  village  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
somewhat  lax'.  At  the  same  time  the  removal  of  nuisances 
was  insisted  upon  by  this  self-governing  community  as  effec- 
tively, perhaps,  as  tf  it  had  been  under  the  Local  Government 
Acts*. 

Another  kind  of  effect  than  the  industrial,  upon  the  state  of 
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'  G.  Poulctt  Scrope,  op,  ciL 

*  From  1416  to  i4i4t  ilirc'c  diflVrent  persons  were  fined  al  the  manor  court  for 
keeping  a  common  brolbel  in  Lheir  houses,  Forestiilling  of  bultcr,  cheese  and  eggs, 
on  the  way  to  market,  came  before  the  court  in  1418- 

*  At  the  manor  court  in  I4171  Thomas  Sclwin,  a  butcher,  was  convicted  of 
throwing  offal  and  other  offensive  mailers  into  tlie  common  street  and  of  making  his 
Hnng'heap  there,   to  the  common  liurt;  also  the  said  Thomas  Selwin  **  tarde  et  de 

latrinam  foetid  am  in  shopa  sua  ad  commune  nocu  men  turn.      Ideo 
The  next  enti7  of  nuisances,  so  far  as  extract'*  arc  given*  is  a^s 
lenoes  in  the  street  and  churchyard,  and  the  glover  wo^ihing  his 
herwise  befouling  the  water  running  by  his  house. 


Ne^v  municipal  cUiss  at  Shreivshtry,   1361, 
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towns,  is  exemplified  in  the  ca 
dislocation  of  the  old  social  order  had  somehow  touched  the 
privileges  and  monopolies  of  municipal  corporations  and  guilds, 
and  given  power  to  a  hitherto  uncnfranchLsed  class.  The  general 
question,  besides  being  a  somewhat  new  one,  is  foreign  to  this 
subject  ;  but  the  reference  to  Shrewsbury  is  given,  as  the  '*  late 
pestilence"  is  expressly  connected  with  the  municipal  changes. 
A  patent  of  the  35th  of  Edward  IIL  (1361),  relating  to  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  recites  the  grievous  debates  and  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  therein,  **  through  the  strangers  who  had  newly 
come  to  reside  in  the  said  town  after  the  late  pestilence,  and 
were  plotting  to  draw  to  themselves  the  government  of  the  said 
town\*' 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  population  in  the  country  at 
large  speedily  righted  itself,  according  to  the  principle  that  popu- 
lation always  tends  to  come  close  to  the  limit  of  subsistence. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
themselves  reduced.  We  read  of  corn-land  running  to  waste, 
although  most  of  the  references  to  desolation  are  perhaps  to 
be  taken  as  true  for  only  one  or  two  harvests  following  the 
plague.  Again,  it  is  undoubted  that  sheep-farming  and  the 
pasturing  of  cattle  at  length  took  the  place  of  much  of  the  old 
agriculture.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  when  the  change  begins; 
but  there  arc  instances  of  rural  depopulation  as  early  as  1414*,  and 
the  same  had  become  a  burning  grievance  in  the  time  of 
cardinal  Morton  and  the  early  years  of  sir  Thomas  More.  It 
has  been  assumed,  also,  that  the  '*  positive  checks"  to  population 


'  Cited  in  Owen  tind  BKikcway's  Hfiitory  of  Shrimdmr)\  IK  534:  "  pi^r  advenas 
qui  in  dicla  villa  post  uliimam  pcstilenciam  de  novo  sunt  inh.ibitaU...al  regimen 
dictae  ville  ad  *c  aUraherc\.4iiachinanles."  lly  iht:  "uluma  |>cstileitcia''  cmdd  hardly 
have  l>ecn  meant  the  pestH  secunda  uf  j,i6r,  the  year  of  the  patent^  as  the  learned 
aniiquarics  suppoijc. 

*  RoUil.  ParL  IV,  60,  7,  The  |>€lilii>n  of  Chesterton,  near  Cambridge  :  '*  And  aliso 
they  seiden  that  there  was  made  gret  waste  in  the  same  Manor  of  Chesterton  of 
Hoasing,  that  is  to  say  uf  Ilallcs  and  uf  Chambers,  anl  of  other  houses  of  office,  tliat 
were  necessary  in  ihc  same  Manor,  and  none  housitigc  left  standing  therein,  l>ut  gif  it 
were  %  Shcpcotc  or  a  Berne  or  a  Swynsiy  and  a  few  houses  bysidc  to  putte  In 
beste$/' 
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had  been  taken  off,  when  they  ought  in  theory  so  to  have  been ; 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  inhabitants  had  been  enormously  thinned. 
The  statement  of  Hecker,  that  there  was  increased  fecundity 
after  the  pestilence,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  that  author's 
a  priori  habit  of  mind'.  What  we  read  in  an  English  chronicle 
of  the  time  is  just  the  opposite,  namely,  that  '*the  women  who 
survived  remained  for  the  most  part  barren  during  several 
years*/'  The  authority  is  not  conclusive,  but  the  statement 
is  in  keeping  with  what  we  may  gather  from  Langland's  poem  as 
to  ill-assorted  and  sterile  marriages,  and  as  to  illicit  unions,  which, 
as  Malthus  teaches,  are  comparatively  unfruitful.  The  alleged 
sterility  is  also  in  keeping  with,  although  not  strictly  parallel 
the  experience  of  crowded  Indian  provinces,  such  as  Oris 
where  a  thinning  of  the  population  by  famine  and  disease  h; 
been  statistically  proved  to  be  followed  by  a  marked  decrease 
fecundity.  More  direct  evidence  of  a  permanent  loss  of  peopl 
occurs  a  generation  after  the  Black  Death,  at  a  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  health  were  such  as  would  explain  it 
1^^  The  poll-tax  of  1377  was  a  means  of  estimating  the  popula- 
^B  tion*  The  tax  was  levied  on  every  person,  male  or  female, 
above  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  estimating  the  population  from 
the  poll-tax  returns,  it  is  usual  to  add  one-fifth  for  taxable 
subjects  who  had  evaded  it,  and  to  reckon  the  taxable  subjects 
above  fourteen  years  as  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population.  On 
that  basis  of  reckoning,  the  population  of  the  whole  of  England, 
except  Cheshire  and  Durham,  in  the  year  1377  would  have  been 
2,580,828  (or  1,376,442  who  actually  paid  their  groat  each).  The 
population  of  the  principal  towns  is  calculated,  in  the  second 
column  of  the  Table,  from  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  who 
actually  paid  the  poll-tax,  according  to  the  Subsidy  Roll  of 
51  Edward  III. 

'  After  the  cessalion  of  the  Black  Plague  a  greater  feciindily  in  women  was 

everywhere  remarkable— a  grand  phenomenon  which,  from  its  occurrence  after  every 

^destructive  peslUcnce,  proves  lo  conviction,  if  ajiy  occurrence  can  do  so,  the  |  ire  valence 

f  of  a  higher  power  in  the  direction  of  general  organic  life.     Marriages  were  almust 

L  without  exception  prolific,"  etc. 
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Laity  assessed  for  the  Poll-tax  of  1377  in  each  of  the  following  Towns, 
being  persons  of  either  sex  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 


Tajccd 

Estimated 
Populaliop 

Taxed 

E<>iiimatcd 
Popukdon 

London 

44,770 

Ely 

1722 

3230 

York 

7248 

'  3.590 

Exeter 

1560 

2925 

Bristol 

6345 

11,904 

Hull 

JSS7 

2920 

Plymouth 

4837 

9069  1 

Worcester 

ISS7 

2920 

Coventry 

4817 

9032 

Ipswich 

1507 

2825 

Norwich 

3952 

74(o  ! 

Nottingham 

1447 

^1^1 

Lincoln 

34^2 

6399 

Northampton 

1447 

2713 

Sarum 

3226 

6048 

Winchester 

1440 

2700 

Lynn 

3«27 

5863 

Stamford 

I2J8 

2284 

Colchester 

29SS 

S540 

Newark 

1 178 

2209 

Beverley 

2663 

4993 

Wells 

1172 

2198 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

2647 

4963 

Ludlow 

1 172 

2198 

Canterbury 

2S74 

4826 

Southampton 

1152 

2160 

Bury  St  Edmunds 

2442 

4580 

Derby 

1046 

1961 

Oxford 

2357 

4420 

Lichfield 

1024 

1920 

Gloucester 

2239 

4198 

Chichester 

869 

1630 

Leicester 

2101 

3939  ' 

Boston 

St4 

1526 

Shrewsbury 

2082 

3904 

Carlisle 

678 

I27I 

Yarmouth 

194* 

3640 

Hath 

570 

1070 

Hereford 

1903 

3S6a 

Rochester 

570 

1070 

Cambridge 

1722 

3230 

Dartmouth 

506 

949 

I 

I 


That  this  indirect  census  was  taken  on  a  declining  population 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  contemporaries.  In  the 
year  of  the  poll-tax  (1377),  Richard  II.  addressed  certain 
questions  to  Wyclif  concerning  the  papal  exactions  of  tribute; 
the  reformer's  reply  gives  as  the  second  objection  to  the  tribute 
"  that  the  people  decreases  by  reason  of  {praetextu)  the  with- 
drawal of  this  treasure,  which  should  be  spent  in  England'." 

In  the  political  poems  of  the  time  there  are  numerous 
references  to  the  pestilences  and  famines.  One  of  these  doggerel 
productions,  *'  On  the  Council  of  London/*  13S2,  contains  a  clear 
reference  to  a  decrease  of  the  people  : 

"In  nos  pestilcntia  saeva  jam  crcscit, 
Quod  virorum  fortium  jam  populus  decrescit/* 

'  FoidcHii  Zhan.  Rolls  series.  No.  5,  eJ.  Shirley,  p.  163:  **Diiuitlo  alias  ra- 
liones  palpabiles:  f_|u<Kl  exhtnc  reg^uni  nostrum  sensibiliter  d<^paupert;tur  pecunia ; 
quml.  praetextu  subtractionis  hujus  iheiauri,  qui  cxpendcrctur  in  Aaglia,  dccrescil 
populus ; "  etc. 

^  Political  Songs  and  Poems,  Ed,  IL^Ric,  II.  Rolls  scries.  No.  14,  ed. 
T.   Wright,   I,  a,   55. 


to 
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These  general  expressions  in  writings  of  the  time  will  appear 
the  more  credible  after  wc  have  carried  the  history  of  plague  j 
itnd  other  formH  of  epidLMiiic  sickness  down  through  a  whole  ^ 
(generation  from   1 349* 


Tti#  Epidemics  following  the  Black  Death, 

Ne»t  the  leant  of  the  effects  of  the  Black  Death  upon  England  ! 
was  the  flomcsticatfon  of  the  forcig^n  pestilence  on  the  soil.  Fori 
more  than  three  centuries  bubo-plague  was  never  long  absent] 
frmn  one  part  <»f  Britain  or  another.  The  whole  country  was 
never  af^ain  5wani[ied  by  a  vast  wave  of  plague  as  in  the  fourteen 
months  4)f  134K  49.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  succeeding 
plagues  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  pestis  secunda^  iertia^ 
qimrta  and  qnintu  were  all  of  the  same  type  as  the  first,  or 
utheru'ise  comparable  to  it.  Disastrous  as  many  subsequent 
I^nglish  epidemics  of  bubo-i>lague  were,  they  appear  to  have 
been  Idealised  in  the  North,  perhaps,  or  in  Norfolk,  or  confined 
to  the  young;  and,  above  atl,  the  bubo-plague  became,  in  its 
later  period*  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  poor  in  the  towns, 
iilthough  it  did  not  cease  altogether  in  the  villages  and  countiy 
houjics  until  it  ceased  absolutely  in  1666.  For  three  hundred 
yearn  plague  was  the  grand  *' zymotic"  disease  of  England — the 
amc  type  of  plague  that  came  from  the  East  in  1347-49, 
ontinuously  reproduced  in  a  succession  of  epidemics  at  one 
'place  or  another,  which,  by  diligent  search,  can  be  made  to  fill 
the  annals  with  few  gaps,  and,  if  the  records  were  better, 
Could  probably  be  made  to  fill  most  years.  Britain  was  not 
peculiar  among  the  countries  of  Europe  in  that  respect,  although 
the  chronology  of  plagues  abroad  has  not  been  worked  out 
rninutely,  except  for  an  occasional  province  in  which  some 
Jealous  archaeologist  had  happened  to  take  up  the  subject  *. 

From    1349  to    1 36 1    there   is   no  record   of    pestilence   in 
England.     There  was  scarcity  or  famine  in   1353,  owing  to  an 
nfavourable  harvest,  but  nothing  is  said  of  an  unusual  amount 


^unfav 

^H  *  The  only  monograph  that  1  know  \s  Pcinlich'si  Pest  in  Shu^rnuirk^  i  Bdc,  Grar, 
^B®77-78.  Fn>m  ij4V  io  1716,  seventy  years  arc  marked  in  the  annals  of  Styria  as 
^V*^*^e<yearK,    Cormili  gives  ihc  plaguc-yctus  in  Ildy  in  bis  AhhoU, 


Tfu*  Secand  Pestihuce,  1361, 
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of  sickness.  In  1361  came  the  pestis  secunda,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  so  called  had  it  not  prc^icnted  the  same  type 
as  the  great  bubo-plague.  There  is  little  said  of  it  in  the 
chroniclers ;  but  two  of  them  mention  that  it  was  called  the 
ftcsiis puerarum,  or  plague  of  the  juveniles ;  and  a  third  gives  the 
names  of  several  great  personages  who  died  of  it,  including  three 
bishops  and  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  his  castle  of  Leicester^ 
in  Lent,  1 362.  This  recrudescence^  then,  of  the  seeds  of  plague 
in  English  soil,  may  be  taken  as  having  cut  off  the  nobles  and 
the  young :  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  a  class  who  had,  by  all 
accounts,  escaped  the  first  plague,  and  the  rising  generation  who 
had  either  escaped  the  first  plague  as  infants  or  had  been  born 
subsequent  to  it  The  same  selection  of  victims  was  observed, 
according  to  Guy  de  Chauliac,  in  the  very  same  year  at  Avignon ; 
in  contrast  to  the  Black  Death,  the  second  plague  there  cut  off 
the  upper  and  well-to-do  classes,  and  an  innumerable  number  of 
children';  among  the  former,  it  is  said,  were  five  cardinals  and 
a  hundred  bishops.  From  Poland,  also,  it  is  reported  that  the 
return  of  the  plague,  which  happened  in  1360,  affected  mostly, 
although  not  exclusively,  the  upper  classes  and  children.  It  is 
clear  from  the  Continental  evidence  that  the  second  pestilence 
was  marked  by  the  same  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  other  signs  as 
the  first.  In  some  places,  at  least,  it  must  have  been  as  de- 
structive as  the  Black  Death  itself;  thus,  in  Florence,  says 
Petrarch  (with  obvious  exaggeration)  hardly  ten  in  the  thousand 
remained  alive  in  the  city  after  the  epidemic  of  1359,  while 
Boccaccio  estimates  the  mortality  of  the  year  at  the  equally 
incredible  figure  of  a  hundred  thousand.  In  London  many  more 
wills  than  usual  were  enrolled  in  1361^  but  not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  number  enrolled  in  1349 :  viz.  4  in  February,  2  in  March, 
S  in  April,  8  in  May,  12  in  June,  39  in  July,  28  in  October,  15  in 
November,  11  in  December. 

The  pestis  sixunda  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  pestilences  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  which  the  chroniclers 
number  in  succession  to  ih^i  pestis  qu in ta  in  1391.  The  entries 
in  the  annals  are  for  the  most  part  so  meagre  and  colourless  that 

*  Guy  de  Chauliac  for  Avignon,  in  Haser,  in.  176.     Other  foreign  rarerenees  in 
the  same  work. 
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they  give  us  no  help  in  realizing  the  share  that  a  cootinuous 
J^>^  infection  in  the  soil,  from  the  Black  Death  onwards,  may  have 
^  had  in  bringing  about  the  disastrous  state  of  the  country  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Edward  III.  was  ruined  in 
reputation  by  his  French  wars,  and  ended  his  long  reign  in 
dishonour  His  grandson  Richard  11,  found  the  task  of  govern- 
ment too  much  for  him,  and  was  deposed.  The  history  of  this 
period  is  not  complete  without  some  account  of  the  health  of 
the  country ;  a  single  line  or  sentence  in  a  chronicle,  to  mark  the 
date  of  ixpestis  tertia  or  quarta  or  quinta,  hardly  does  justice  to 
the  place  of  national  sickness  among  the  events  with  which 
historians  fill  their  pages.  The  graphic  picture  of  the  times  is 
*  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman,'  some  passages  of  which 
may  help  us  to  realize  what  the  bare  enumeratfon  of  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  pestilences  meant  Some  Latin  poems  of 
the  time  may  be  cited  in  support ;  and  for  more  particular 
evidence  of  the  type  of  pestilence  which  remained  in  England 
after  the  Black  Death,  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  certain  extant 
manuscript  treatises,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  had  been  written  in  English  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people. 

The  Latin  poems  of  the  time  of  Edward  II L  and  Richard  II. 
need  only  be  referred  to  so  as  to  bring  out  by  contrast  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  'Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman.' 
The  poems  of  John  of  Bridlington,  which  are  the  most  consider- 
able  of  the  Latin  series  of  verses,  contain  numerous  references  to 
the  epidemics  of  the  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Curiously, 
he  dwells  more  upon  the  efi'ects  of  famine^flux  and  fcver^than 
upon  the  plague  proper,  which  he  nowhere  distinguishes.  Thus, 
of  France  about  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  : 

"  Destruclis  granis,  decrit  mox  copia  panis  ; 
Poena  fames  panis,  venter  fluxu  fit  inanis." 

Or  again,  with  specific  reference  to  the  pestis  secunda  of  1361, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  bubo-plague  : 

".„fltjxus  nocet,  undique  febris 
Exiirpat  fiuxus  poliutos  crimine  luxus.*^ 

Another  reference,  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  which  from  the 
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atext  is  clearly  to  the  pestilence  of 
dusively  upon  famine: 


1368-69,  again  dwells 


*Mii  men  sis  justi  pandetur  copia  cnisti : 
Fundis  falsomm  premet  arcia  fames  famulonim." 

followed  by  a  note  in  Latin  :  *'  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
poor  in  those  days  were  ill  off  for  want  of  food*/*     One  Latin 
poem  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  expressly  "  On  the 
■    Pestilence,"  in  the  following  manner : 


<*  Ecce  dolel  Anglia  luclibus  imbuta. 
Gens  tremil  tristitJa  sordibus  polluta, 
Necat  pestikntia  viros  atque  bruta. 
Cur?  Quia  flagitia  regnant  resoluta^," 


Turning  to  the  far  more  real  or  observant  work  of  the  same 
date  by  Langland,  we  find  among  his  general  references  to 
sickness  a  most  significant  one  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the 
continual  dropping  of  rain  through  a  leaky  roof;  "The  rain  that 
raineth  where  we  rest  should,  be  sicknesses  and  sorrows  that  we 
suffer  oft."  Again,  in  the  allegory  of  Conscience  and  Nature, 
the  former  makes  appeal  to  Nature  to  come  forth  as  the  scourge 
of  evil-living : 

**  Nature  Conscience  heard,  and  came  out  of  tlic  planets,  and  sent  forth 
his  fore- goers,  fevers  and  fluxes,  coughs  and  cardiacles,  cramps  and  tooth- 
aches, rheums  and  radegoundes  and  roynous  scalls,  boils  and  botches  and 
burning  agues,  frenzies  and  foul  eviis — foragers  of  Nature  had  ypricked  and 
preyed  polls  of  people  that  largely  a  legion  lose  their  life  soon.  Eld  the 
hoary,  he  was  in  the  vanguard,  and  bare  the  banner  before  Death,  by  right 
he  it  claimed.  Nature  came  after,  with  many  keen  sores,  as  pokkes  and 
pestilences,  and  much  people  shent.  So  Nature  through  corryptions  killed 
many.  Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dust  dashed  kings  and  knights, 
kaisers  and  popes,  learned  and  lewd,  he  let  no  man  stand  that  he  hit  even, 
that  ever  stirred  after.  iMany  a  lovely  lady,  and  lemans  of  kiiighls,  swooned 
and  swelled  for  sorrow  of  Death's  dints." 

But  **  Conscience  of  his  courtesy  to  Nature  he  besought,  to  cease  and 
suffer  and  sec  whether  they  would  leave  pride  privily  and  be  perfect  Chris- 
tens.   And  Nature  ceased  then,  to  see  the  people  amend.     Fortune  gan 


^  Pfiftiietti  Smi^  ant/  Poems.     Ed.  IL-Ku.   IL     Rolls  series,  No.   14,  cd.  T. 
Wright,  I.  175,  190.  &c. 

'  IHd.  t.  119,  from  si  MS.  in  the  library  of  Cuinbrifl^e  University. 
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flatter  those  few  that  were  a  live,  and  promised  them  long  life ;  and  Lechery  he 
sent  among  all  manner  men,  wedded  and  un wedded,  and  gathered  a  great 
host  all  against  Conscience  ^" 

Next  came  Avarice,  Envy  and  other  of  the  deadly  sins,  so 
that  the  respite  which  Nature  had  given  was  of  no  real  avail 

A  clear  reference  to  pestilence  continuing  in  the  country 
comes  in  where  the  pope's  exactions  are  mentioned.  The  pope 
did  nothing  in  return  for  his  English  tribute : 

"Had  I  a  clerk  that  could  write,  I  would  cast  him  a  bill 
That  he  send  me  under  his  seal  a  salve  for  the  pestilence. 
And  that  his  blessing  and  his  bulls  botches  might  destroy* 
For,  silh  he  hath  the  power  that  Peter  himself  had. 
He  hath  the  pot  with  the  salve,  soothly  as  me  thinketh." 

Among  the  other  consequences  "sithen  the  pestilence,**  was 
this  :  '*  So  is  pride  waxen,  in  religion  and  in  all  the  realm  among 
rich  and  poor,  that  prayers  have  no  power  the  pestilence  to  let ; 
...ne  for  dread  of  the  death  withdraw  not  their  pride/' 

The  pcstis  secunda  of  1 361,  or  pesiis  pucrorum^  may  perhaps 
be  pointed  to  in  the  passage  where  chapmen  are  blamed  for 
indulging  their  children,  "  ne  for  no  pouste  of  pestilence  correct 
them  overmucL"  The  ill-assorted  marriages  had  doubtless 
followed  the  great  mortality  itself;  but  the  second  pestilence,  of 
1 361,  which  affected  the  upper  classes  especially,  and  is  said  by 
one  chronicler  to  have  cut  off  more  men  than  womcn^  may  have 
been  more  specially  pointed  to  in  Langland*s  reference.  Of 
that  pestilence  a  chronicle  of  the  next  century  has  preserved  a 
curious  reminiscence  :  among  its  victims  were  men,  doubtless  of 
the  upper  class,  '*  whose  wives,  as  women  out  of  gouvcrnancc, 
took  as  well  strangers  to  their  husbands  and  other  lewd  and 
simple  people,  the  which,  forgetting  their  awe,  worship  and 
birth,  coupled  and  married  them  with  them  that  were  of  low 
degree  and  low  reputation^/' 

Although  Langland,  when  he  speaks  of  changes  ''sith  the 

*  The  spelling  has  been  modernized,  a  few  old  words  changed,  and  the  division 
o  verses  omitud, 

*  Chrfinittm  Angfia^,  by  a  monk  of  St  AIImihs.     Rolls  ed. 

*  lladcuui  MS.  No»  is,68,  *'Chronk(c  of  England  to  A. a  1419,"    (Prinltxl  wilh 
addiiioiu  at  the  Si  Alhans  press  atH>ui  1484,) 
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pestilence  time/*  means  the  great  mortality  of  1349,  he  means  in 
other  places,  the  second,  third,  and  perhaps  also  fourth  pesti- 
lences ^  The  years  of  the  pestilences  down  to  the  fifth  are  not  the 
same  in  all  the  chronicles ;  there  arc  indeed  some  nine  outbreaks 
that  might  have  been  enumerated  after  the  Black  Death  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  Some  of  these  are  clearly  associated  with 
scarcity,  and  may  have  been  of  the  old  type  of  famine-sickness ; 
dysentery  is^  indeed,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sickness 
of  I39i'.  Again,  an  epidemic  in  London  in  1382  is  said  by  a 
chronicler  to  have  affected  children  (boys  and  gtrls),  while  the 
same  chronicler  is  explicit  that  the  sickness  in  Norfolk  the  year 
after  was  confined  to  the  young  of  both  sexes  under  a  certain 
age.  Lastly,  the  epidemic  of  1391  was  so  severe  in  the  North  as 
to  recall  the  great  mortality  itself  j  but  under  the  same  year  is  the 
reference  to  sickness  of  the  type  of  dysentery  due  to  rotten  fruit ; 
and  under  the  year  before,  1390,  two  chroniclers  agree  that  the 
epidemic  was  ''mostly  among  children,''  or  that  it  cut  off  "more 
young  than  old."  It  would  be  unsafe,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  all  the  outbreaks  of  pes  lis  in  England  subsequent  to  the 
Black  Death,  were  of  bubo-plague  itself  The  list  of  sicknesses 
in  Langland  s  poem  gives,  indeed,  as  much  space  to  fevers  and 
fluxes^  burning  agues  and  frenzies,  as  to  boils  and  botches,  foul 
evils,  pokkcs  and  pestilences— by  which  latter  group  of  syn- 
onyms the  bubo-plague  is  meant.  Peslis,  it  is  well  known,  was 
a  generic  name  in  the  medieval  period,  just  as  pest  and  pestilence 
are  generic  now.  So  generic  was  it  that  some  may  doubt 
whether  bubo-plague,  of  the  type  of  1349,  was  included  at  all 
among  the  pestes  of  the  generations  following.  Positive  evidence 
of  the  continued  existence  of  bubo-plague  in  England  is,  at  least, 
not  superfluous,  and  this  will  be  the  best  place  to  bring  it  in. 


1  Skeat,  whose  grcal  ctlilion  of  *The  V^ision  of  Piers  ihc  Ploughman,*  has  l>een 
brought  out  |jy  the  Early  English  Text  Society*  thinks  that  the  ironical  reference 
(Passus  xrit.  '248)  to  the  pope  sending  a  halve  for  the  pestilence  applies  particularly 
to  the  ** Fourth  Pestilence"  of  1375  and  1376,  which  was  the  /^j/w  ffrtia  of  some 
chrunicScs. 

"^  Flux  and  fever  from  famine  are  alone  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  John  of 
Pridlmglnnt  which  cover  the  period  from  the  Black  Dealh  lu  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 


2o8  English  MSS,  on  Plague,  end  of  14/A  century. 
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Medical  Evidence  of  the  Continuance  of  Plague. 

The  plague  was  called  ''  the  botch  "  down  to  the  Eh'zabcthan 
and  Stuart  periods  ;  and  the  "  botches*'  in  Langland's  poem,  or, 
as  he  writes  it,  '^boches,"  were  the  familiar  risings,  under  the 
arms  and  elsewhere,  which  had  given  the  disease  its  popular 
name  when  it  began  to  recur  time  after  time.  Apart  from  this 
verbal  or  philological  evidence^  there  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  true  bubo-plague  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  manuscript  ordinances  or  rules  of 
prevention  and  treatment  which  were  in  circulation.  Most  of 
the  extant  copies  bear  the  name  of  one  John  of  Burgoyne,  or 
John  of  Bordeaux'.  A  fragment  in  comparatively  late  hand- 
writing purports  to  be  the  ordinance  of  "  a  great  Clark,  Mr  John 
Cordewe,  at  the  prayer  of  King  Richard  and  other  the  Lords, 
for  pestilence"'';  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  this,  the 
commonly  used  ordinance,  dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
The  names  used  in  the  text  are  "pestilence"  and  ** pestilential 
sores/*  and  the  handling  of  the  subject  is  the  conventional  one 
for  the  plague.  The  ordinance  contains  exceedingly  little  that  . 
is  of  practical  interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  \ 
have  been  of  real  use  to  anyone.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
subject  with  a  few  empty  com  men -places ;  but  whenever  w^e 
come  to  business,  wc  are  plainly  told  to  go  and  consult  those 
who  know — and  this,  be  it  observed,  in  a  disease  which  was 
remarkably  uniform  in  its  type  and  circumstances: 

'*  Wherefore  they  that  have  not  dronken  of  that  swete  drynke  of 
Astronomye  may  putte  to  ihcse  pesiilentiall  sores  no  fit  remedies ;  for, 
because  that  they  know  not  the  cause  and  the  quality  of  the  sicki^ess,  they 
may  not  hele  it,  as  sayeth  the  prince  of  physic  Aviccnna  :  *  How  shouldcst 
thou  bele  a  sore  and  yknowc  not  ihc  cause?'  He  that  knoweth  not  the  cause^ 
it  is  impossible  that  he  hele  the  sickness.'' 

If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  date  of  John  of  Burgoyne, 

»  Egerton  MS.  No*  1577,  Sltjwinc  MS.  443  (**xiv.  cent/"),  as  well  as  several 
copies  of  the  15th  century. 

'  Lansdowne  MS.  -285,  foK  110. 
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or  John  of  Bordeaux*,  it  ought  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discover\^ 
that  he  corresponds  in  the  closest  way  with  the  physician  in  the 
Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer's  doctor  of  physic 
stands  for  the  wcll-|jrounded  practitioner  of  the  time— '* grounded 
in  astronomie/'  it  is  true,  but  at  all  events  academically  grounded, 
in  contrast  to  the  charlatans  and  pretenders  who  had  not  been 
to  Paris  or  Bologna,  probably  knew  no  Latin,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  astronomy,"  and  therefore  knew  not  how  to  let  a  patient  die 
(or  recover)  secundum  artem.  The  doctor  of  physic  uses  his 
astrological  knowledge  so  much  in  the  manner  of  John  of 
Bordeaux,  that  one  suspects  Chaucer  to  have  seen  the  passage 
quoted  above,  and  to  have  condensed  it  into  the  two  following 
lines : 

**The  cause  yknowne,  and  of  bis  harm  the  rote, 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sick  man  his  bote,*' 

It  was  in  the  pestilence  that  this  practitioner  had  made  the 
money  which  he  kept  so  tightly.     Richly  clad  he  was  ; 

"  And  yet  he  was  but  easy  of  dispense ; 
He  kept  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  physic  is  a  cordial : 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  spedaL** 

This  IS  John  of  Burgoyne  all  over;  it  would  have  been  an 
anachronism  in  England  by  more  than  two  hundred  years  to  have 
represented  a  physician  as  caring  for  any  but  paying  patients, 
or  as  regarding  an  epidemic  sickness  from  any  other  point  of 
view  than  as  a  source  of  income. 

Besides  the  *' ordinance'*  of  John  of  Burgoyne,  which  may  be 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  there  was  another  essay  on 
the  plague  circulating  in  England  in  an  English  translation,  of 
which  the  copy  among  the  Sloanc  manuscripts  is  assigned  to  the 
fourteenth  century*.  The  importance  attached  to  this  manuscript 
work  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  was  chosen  among  the  verj' 
first  to  be  printed  at  an  English  press,  probably  in  the  year 


'  Mr  Warner  identifies  him  with  the  person  who  invented  "Sir  John  Mandevillc '" 
and  the  traveU  of  Sir  John.     See  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Rivifu^  April,  1891. 
*  Sloanc  MS.  (Flrilish  Museum)  No.  ii*i(\  foh  191-199. 
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i48o\     It  was  reprinted  in  1536,  and  the  substance  of  it 
copied  into  nearly  all  the  English  books  on  plague  (from  one  to 
another)  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  centur>%  much  of  its  original 
matter   passing  under  the  name  of  one  Phaer,  or  Phayre  or 
Thayre,  who  was  a  compiler  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Writers  on  early  English  printing  have  made  much  of 
the  printed  book  of  1480;   but  they  do  not  appear  to  hav^H 
known  of  the  manuscript  which  was  used  as  the  printer  s  "copy'.^H 
If  one  happens  to  use  the  latter  first,  and  comes  later  to  the 
printed  book,  he  will  observe  the  identity  not  merely  in  the  wordsH 
and  spelling  but  even  in  the  very  form  in  which  the  type  haoH 
been  cut.    The  authorship  of  a  manuscript  which  is  thus  invested 
with  a  various  interest  may  deserve  a  few  lines  of  inquiry. 

The  author  of  it  describes  himself  in  the  (translated)  intro- 
duction as  "  I  the  bisshop  of  Anisiens,  Doctour  of  phistke/*  that 
is  to  say,  bishop  of  Aarhus,  in  Denmark.  In  the  text,  he  claims 
to  have  practised  physic  at  Montpellier : 

"In  the  Mount  of  Pessulane  I  might  not  eschewe  the  company  of  people, 
for  1  went  from  house  to  house,  because  of  my  poverty,  to  cure  sick  fulk. 
Therefore  bread  or  a  sponge  sopped  in  vinegar  I  took  with  me,  holding  it  to 
my  mouth  and  nose,  because  all  aigre  things  stoppen  the  ways  of  humours 
and  suffercth  no  venomous  thing  to  enter  into  a  man's  body  ;  and  so  I 
escaped  the  pestilence,  my  fellows  supposing  that  I  should  not  live.  These ^^ 
foresaid  things  I  have  proved  by  myself^/'  ^H 


'  *A  passing  gode  lityll  Iwke  necessaryc  and  behoucfiill  azenst  the   Pestilence/ 
Urilish   Museum,  case  31 »  c.  rjt  410,  Iwclve  leaves*     The  MS,  l>cgins  as  folluws^^| 
**  Here  hcgynnclh  .1  lytcll  bnkc  necc^<ury^  and  behouefiiill  azens  the  pestylence, "  ^^| 

•  Dibdin  (Antiq,    Typogr.  IL    19)  ajisigns  the  printing  to  Machlinia,  and    repro- 
duces a  page  as  a  sampk*  of  his  common  type.     BILhs  {Rdifjuuti  HdirmatHU^  n.  117)  ^^ 
iiiy&  that  this  sample  page  docs  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  British  Mu.^etim  copy^^J 
He  a^lda  I  bat  there  is  a  fragmenl  of  the  prinletl   l>uok  in  the  library  of  St  Petcr*s^^^ 
College,  Cambridge,  * 'pasted  within  the  wooden  covers  of  ibe  binding  of  an  ediiion 
(1499)  of  Disciputi  Strmonts.*^ 

»  In  the  earliest  printed  l^iiin  texts  of  ibis  work  (Antwerp,  I485?  Leipzig,  1495! 
and  versified  in  Albert  us  Magnus,  *De  Virtiitc  Iierl>arum,*  1500?)  he  Is  named 
KaR)iUiii,  bishop  of  Arusia,  a  city  in  the  reabn  of  Denmark,  In  Ihe  copy  of  the 
English  version  in  the  Uritlvh  Museum,  someone  h^s  called  hira  Ramicius,  having 
written  on  a  leaf,  "Ramicius  Episcopus  Anisicnsis  civitaiis  Daciae  Regimen  canira 
pc*tem,'*  with  the  dale  169S.  The  name  of  Kamitus,  being  jiid^jeJ  improbable  on 
the  face  of  it»  has  been  changetl  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Brilij^h  Museum  tibraiy  into 
Canutus.     But  ihere  was  no  CaniMiis  nmong  the  bishops  of  Aarhiis,  nor  3  Kamitus« 
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The  fact  that  this  medicva!  treatise,  whatever  its  exact  date, 
was  turned  into  English  and  circulated  m  manuscript,  and  that 
it  was  chosen  for  printing  almost  as  soon  as  English  printing 
began,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  is  sufficient  evidence,  if  more 
were  needed,  that  the  English  had  to  reckon  with  bubo*plague 
as  one  of  their  standing  diseases  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
the  medieval  period.  Before  we  come  to  the  chrono!og>^  of 
English  plagues  in  that  period,  from  the  Black  Death  to  the 
accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  in  1485,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  here,  with  the  help  of  the  above  treatise,  how  the 
endemic  plague  was  viewed  in  those  days, — what  it  was  ascribed 
to  in  its  origin,  in  its  incidence  upon  houses  and  persons,  and  in 
its  propagation,  what  was  advised  for  its  avoidance  or  prevention, 
and  what  was  prescribed  for  its  treatment.  As  the  bishop's 
essay  was  the  source  of  most  that  w*as  taught  on  thes^  matters 
in  England  for  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years,  it  will  be  an 
economy  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  here  once  for  all. 

The  remote  causes,  or  warnings  of  the  approach  of  pestilence, 
are  given  under  seven  heads^  including  the  kind  of  weather, 
swarms  of  flies,  shooting  stars,  comets,  thunder  and  lightning 
out  of  the  south,  and  winds  out  of  the  south  ;  this  list  was 
reproduced,  with  little  or  no  change,  by  the  Elizabethan  writers 
of  popular  health-manuals.  The  second  section  of  the  essay  is 
on  the  '*  causes  of  pestilence/'     There  are  three  causes  : — 

'*  Sometime  it  cometh  from  the  root  beneath  ;  other  while  from  the  root 
above,  so  that  we  may  fee!  sensibly  howwith  change  of  the  air  appeareth 
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nor  a  Ramicius.  The  two  bishops  thut  appear  to  suit  best  are  Olaus,  or  Olaf,  who  was 
bishop  from  [371  to  1388,  and  Ulricus  or  Udalricus,  or  Olric  Slycka,  who  succeeded 
in  1425  and  held  ihe  see  undl  1449.  Curiously  enough,  the  latter,  when  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1415  lo  represent  Eric^  king  of  Poraerania  in  a  suit  with  the  <iukes  or 
Sleswig,  figures  throughout  the  records  of  the  suit  as  **01aus»  cpiscopus  Arosicnsis," 
aUhough  OIau<$,  bishop  of  Ariisia^  belonged  to  a  former  generation.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  merest  gueiising ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  essay  on  plague 
wns  either  bishop  Olaus,  of  1371-^588,  or  bishop  Udalrkus,  of  1415-1449,  a  man  of 
character  and  ability,  who  also  went  by  the  name  of  Olaus;  and  that  in  any  case 
the  manuscript  version  of  the  essay  in  the  English  tongue  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  of  the  fourteenth.  The  alcove  facts  are 
collected  from  various  parts  of  Longheck's  Sen  pi,  R^r.  Dan,:  the  **  Scries  Episco- 
porum  Arhusiorum"  is  in  voh  vii.  p,  111.  Nothing  is  there  said  of  any  bishop  of 
Aarhus  having  written  a  l>ook,  or  having  lieen  a  physician  at  Montpellier. 
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unto  us;  and  sometime  it  conicth  of  both  togreiher,  as  well  from  the  rootB 
above  as  from  the  root  beneath,  as  we  see  a  sie^e  or  privy  next  to  a  cfaainber,! 
or  of  any  other  partictitar  thin^  which  corrupteth  the  air  in  his  substance 
and  quality^  whirh  is  a  thinjj  may  happen  every  day.     And  thereof  cometh 
the  ague  of  pestflence  (and  about  the  same  many  physicians  be  deceived, 
not  supposing  this  ague  to  be  a  pestilence).     Sometimes  it  comelh  of  dead 
carrion,  or  corruption  of  standing  waters  in  ditches  or  sloughs  and  other  ■ 
corrupt  places.     These  thing^s  sometime  be  universal,  sometime  particidar" 
Then  follow  sentences  on    the   **  root   above  *'  which   are   somewhat    Iran- 
scendcntal.     When  both  ** roots"  work  together,  when,  by  "tV  ynp^flyons*" 
above,  the  air  is  corrupt  and  by  the  putrefaction  or  rotten  carrion  of  the 
vile  places  beneath,— an  infirmity  is  caused  in  man.     **And  such  infirmity 
sometimes  is  an  ague,  sometimes  a  posthume  or  a  swelling,  and  that  is  in 
many  things.     Also  the  air  inspired  sometimes  is  venomous  and  corrupt, 
hurting  the  heart»  that  nature  many  ways  is  grieved,  so  that  he  perceiveth 

not  his  harm, 

"These  things  written  before  are  the  causes  of  pestilence.  But  about 
these  things,  two  questions  be  mooted.  The  first  is,  wherefore  one  dielh 
and  another  dieth  not,  in  a  town  where  men  be  dead  in  one  house  and  in 
another  house  there  dieth  none.  The  second  question  is,  whether  pestilence 
sores  be  contagious, 
^-  "  To  the  first  question,  I  say  it  may  hap  to  be  of  two  causes  :  that  is  to 
Bsiy,  of  that  thing  that  doth*  and  of  that  thing  that  suffereth.  An  ensainple 
of  that  thing  that  doth  ;  The  influence  of  the  bodies  above  beholdeth  that 
place  or  that  place,  more  than  this  place  or  this  place.  And  one  patient  is 
more  disposed  to  die  than  another  Therefore  it  is  to  be  noted  that  bodies 
be  more  hot  disposed,  of  open  pores,  than  bodies  infect  having  the  pores 
stopped  with  many  humours.  Where  bodies  be  of  resolution  or  opening,  as 
men  which  abusen  them  selfe  with  wymmen,  or  usen  often  times  bathis  ;  or 
men  that  be  hot  w*ith  labour  or  great  anger— they  have  their  bodies  more 
disposed  to  this  great  sickness. 

•*To  the  second  question  I  say,  that  pestilence  sores  be  contagious 
by  cause  of  infect  humoures  bodies,  and  the  reek  or  smoke  of  such  sores  is 
venomous  and  corrupteth  the  air.  And  therefore  it  is  to  flee  from  such 
persons  as  I)c  infect.  In  pestilence  time  nobody  should  stand  in  great  press 
of  people,  because  some  man  of  them  may  be  infect.  Therefore  wise 
physicians,  in  visiting  sick  folk,  stand  far  from  the  patient,  holding  their 
feoft  toward  the  door  or  window.  And  so  should  the  ser\ants  of  sick  folk 
stand.  Also  it  b  good  to  a  patient  every  day  for  to  change  his  chamber,  and  ■ 
often  times  to  have  the  windows  open  against  the  North  and  East,  and  to  I 
spar  the  windows  against  the  South.  For  the  south  wind  hath  two  causes 
of  putrefaction.     The  fu^t  is,  il  maketh  a  man,  being  whole  or  sick,  feeble  in 

'  These  wofd>  (**tlic  impresMons")  arc  contracted  in  the  printed  book,  exactly  as   fl 
««  the  miinuscTipJ.     I  hnvc  modernised  fbc  spelUiag  for  the  most  pan.  ■ 
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their  bodies.  The  secoad  cause  is,  as  it  is  wrillea  in  the  Third  of  Apho- 
risms, tht'  south  wind  grieveth  the  hearing  and  hurteth  the  heart,  because  it 
opeiieih  the  pores  of  man  and  eatereth  tnto  the  heart  Wherefore  it  is  good 
to  an  whole  man  in  time  of  pestilence,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  South,  to 
keep  within  the  house  all  ilic  day.  And  if  it  shall  need  a  man  lo  go  out,  yet 
let  him  abide  in  his  house  till  the  sun  be  up  in  tiie  East  passing  south- 
ward." 

These  explanations  of  the  incidence  of  plague  are  in  part 
repeated  in  the  section  of  the  essay  where  the  author  gives 
directions  for  avoiding  it.    After  enjoining  penance,  he  proceeds: 

**  It  is  a  good  remedy  to  void  and  change  the  infect  place.  But  some 
may  not  profitably  change  their  places.  Therefore  as  much  as  to  them  is 
possible,  it  is  to  be  eschewed  every  cause  of  putrefaction  and  stinking,  and 
namely  every  fleshly  lust  with  women  is  to  be  eschewed.  Also  the  southern 
wind,  which  wind  is  naturally  infective  :  therefore  spar  the  windows,  etc. 
Of  the  same  cause,  every  foul  stink  is  to  be  eschewed— of  stable,  slinking 
fields,  ways,  or  streets,  and  namely  of  stinking  dead  carrion  ;  and  most  of 
stinking  waters,  where  in  many  places  water  is  kepi  two  days  or  two  nights, 
or  else  there  be  gutters  of  water  casten  under  the  earth  which  caused  great 
Slink  and  corruption.  And  of  this  cause  some  die  in  that  house  where  such 
things  happen,  and  in  another  house  die  none,  as  it  is  said  afore.  Likewise 
in  that  place  where  ihc  worts  and  coles  putrefied,  it  makcth  noifull  savour 
and  stinking.  For  in  like  wise  as  by  ihe  sweet  odour  of  bawmc  the  heart  and 
spirits  have*  recreation,  so  of  evil  savours  they  be  made  feeble.  Therefore 
keep  your  house  that  an  infect  air  enter  not  in.  For  an  infect  air  most 
causetb  putrefaction  in  places  and  houses  where  folk  sleep.  Therefore  let 
your  house  be  clean,  and  make  clear  fire  of  wood  flaming  :  let  your  house  be 
made  with  fumigation  of  herbs,  that  is  to  say,  with  leaves  of  bay-tree, 
juniper,  yberiorgam— it  is  in  the  apothecary  shops— wormwood  etc.... For  a 
little  crust  corruptcth  all  the  body. 

**  Also  in  ihe  time  of  the  pestilence  it  is  better  to  abide  within  the  house  ; 
for  it  is  not  wholesome  to  go  into  the  city  or  town.  Also  let  your  house  be 
sprinkled,  specially  in  summer,  with  vinegar  and  roses,  and  with  the  leaves 
of  vine  tree.  Also  it  is  good  to  wash  your  hands  ofttimes  in  the  day  with 
water  and  vinegar,  and  wipe  your  face  with  your  hands,  and  smell  to  them. 
AUo  it  is  good  always  to  savour  aigrc  things." 

Then  follows  his  own  Montpellicr  experience,  already  quoted. 

The  diagnostics  come  in  casually  along  with  the  treatment : 

**  But  some  would  understand  how  may  a  man  feel  when  he  is  infect.  I 
say  that  a  man  which  is  infect,  that  day  catelh  not  much  meat  for  he  is 
replenished  with  evil  humours  ;  and  forthwith  after  dinner  he  hath  lust  to 
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sleep,  and  feelelh  great  heat  under  cold.  Also  he  hath  great  pain  in  the 
forehead,.. He  shall  feel  a  swelling  under  the  arm,  or  about  the  share,  or 
about  the  ears., .When  a  man  fecleth  himself  infect,  as  soon  as  he  may,  kt 
him  be  let  blood  plenteously  till  he  swoon  :  then  stop  the  vein.  For  a  little 
letting  of  blood  moveth  or  stirreth  venom." 

Then  follow  directions  for  bleeding,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  bubo — in  the  armpit,  groin  or  neck,  the  direction  "if  on 
the  back ''  probably  having  reference  to  the  carbuncle**  The 
section  on  treatment,  which  is  the  last,  ends  with  a  prescription 
for  a  medicine  '*  that  the  sooner  a  swelling  be  made  ripe." 

These  are  sufficiently  clear  indications  of  the  bubonic  nature 
of  the  disease  called  pestilence.  At  the  same  time  the  writer 
includes  an  ague  as  also  pestilential,  due  to  similar  causes  and 
arising  on  similar  occasions.  This  is  a  use  of  the  name  ague 
which  should  not  be  mistaken  for  its  common  application  to 
intermittent  fever.  Ague  was  simply  (febris)  acuta;  and  pesti- 
lential ague  was  a  name  for  typhus  fever  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (as  in  Jones  Dyali  of  Agues),  as  w^ell  as  in  Ireland  until 
a  much  later  period.  This  early  association  of  acute  pestilential 
fever  with  true  bubo-plague  means  the  same  relationship  of 
typhus  to  plague  which  was  systematically  taught  by  Sydenham, 
Willis,  and  Morton  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  typhus  in  their 
time  was  the  frequent  attendant  of  plague, — ^pcsiis  mitior  ;  and 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  its  attendant  and  congener  in  the 
fourteenth  century  also. 

1  **When  a  man  feelcth  himself  infect,  as  soon  as  he  may,  let  him  be  let  blood 
plenteously  till  he  swoon:  then  stop  the  vein.  For  a  little  telling  of  blood  moveth  or 
stirreth  venom.,. Lei  him  blood  on  the  side  of  the  body  where  the  swelling  appeareth. 
Therefore  if  a  swelling  appear  under  the  right  arm,  let  blood  in  ihe  middle  of  tbe 
same  arm^  in  the  vein  called  mediana.  If  it  appear  under  the  left  arnit  let  him  blood 
ill  midst  of  the  same,  or  in  the  vein  of  ihc  liver  which  is  about  the  Httle  finger.  And 
if  it  be  about  the  share,  let  him  blood  about  Uie  heel  upon  the  same  side.  If  the 
swelling  be  in  the  ncck»  let  him  blood  in  the  vein  calletl  €cphalka,  about  the 
thumb  in  the  hand  of  the  same  side;  or  id  the  vein  the  which  is  called  mcdiana  of 
the  same  arui»or  in  the  hand  of  the  same  side  almut  the  little  fmger.  And,  ovcrmore, 
if  the  swelling  appear  about  the  car,  let  him  blood  in  the  vein  called  ^iphalica  of  the 
same  side,  or  in  the  vein  which  is  between  the  long  finger  and  the  thumbs  lest  many 
venomous  things  go  into  the  brain."  If  the  sweUing  is  in  the  shoulders,  bleed  from 
the  mtdimia:  if  on  the  back  {x^\i\  pcdica  maipta,  and  so  on. 
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The  Fourteenth  Century  Chronology  continued. 

Two  epidemics  contend  in  the  chronicles  for  being  \kvz  pcstis 
Ur/ia~that  of  1368-69^  and  that  of  1375.  The  former  is 
described  as  a  "  great  pestilence  of  men  and  the  larger  animalsV* 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  unfavourable  seasons 
and  with  the  beginning  of  that  scarcity  which  Langland*s  poem 
refers  to  the  month  of  April,  1370: 

Attc  Londoiin,  I  leve,  liketh  we!  my  wafres 

And  iouren  whan  thei  lakken  hem. —  It  is  nought  longe  passed, 

There  was  a  careful  comune  whan  no  cart  cam  to  towne 

With  bred  fro  Strclh forth,  tho  gan  beggeres  wcpc 

And  werkrnen  were  agast  a  lite.     This  wole  be  thought  longe 

In  the  date  of  our  Drighte  in  a  drye  Aprille, 

A  thousand  and  thre  hondrcth  tweis  threlty  and  ten 

My  wafres  there  were  gcsen  whan  Chichestre  was  Maire*, 

The  pestis  of  1368  and  1369  may  have  been  primarily  a 
famine-sickness ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  no  bubo- 
plague  mixed  therewith.  On  the  contrary,  seasons  of  scarcity 
were  often  in  after  experience  found  to  be  the  seasons  of  plague, 
the  lowered  vitality  probably  offering  the  opportunity  to  the 
plague-virus.  Previous  to  the  harvests  of  1376  and  1377,  which 
were  abundant,  there  had  been  an  unbroken  period  of  high 
prices  for  many  years,  of  which  1371  was  remembered  as  "the 
gretc  derc  yere\"  But  the  pest  is  teriia  appears  to  have  been 
most  severe  in  the  summer  of  1368  ;  for,  on  23  July  of  that  year, 
Simon,  archbishop  of  Canter  bury  ^  ordered  public  prayers  for  the 

^  Walsinghnm,  Hist,  An^t  L  yaq.     Adam  of  Murimulh,  Engl,  HisU  Soc. 

*  The  Stratford  lireail-carts  are  explained  in  Stow's  Surv^  of  Landcn  (**Ljme 
Street  Ward'*).  In  the  famines  of  1511  and  1517,  they  were  besieged  on  the  way  by 
hungry  citizens  and  had  to  be  guarded.  The  same  phrase  of  bread  being  **gcsen"  or 
iicarce,  occurs  in  a  leUer  of  4  September,  r5j5,  from  Thomas  Broke  to  Cromwell, 
MTcrelary  of  State :  **  never  knew  good  Ineatl  so  geason  111  London  at  ihis  lime  of  Ibe 
y*iSJ  ;  it  is  so  musty,  and  of  so  evil  whcat»  that  it  is  rather  poisonous  than  nourishing  \ 
what  was  sold  for  a  halfpenny,  when  you  were  here,  is  now  a  penny."  {CaL  State 
Papers,  Henry  VI 11.  vol  IX.  §  374.) 

*  Tborold  Rogers.  */  Short  English  CAr<;«/V/ts  Camden  Soc,  18S0  t— *U5  Edward 
Itr.  This  yerc  was  called  the  grete  derc  yere,  and  that  same  yerc  was  a  quarter  of 
whctc  at  iiii  nobler. " 
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cessation  of  the  pestilence',  and  it  is  under  the  same  year  that 
the  wills  of  deceased  London  citizens  are  enrolled  in  unusual 
numbers,  although  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  the  pestis  secunda 
of  1361'.  Public  prayers  for  the  cessation  of  pestilence  (without 
reference  to  famine)  and  an  unusual  mortality  of  the  richer 
citizens,  point  to  the  plague  proper,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  type  of  sickness  in  the  country  districts  in  1369,  the 
second  year  of  the  epidemic*. 

There  is,  furthermore,  some  indirect  evidence  that  pesti- 
lential disease,  and  probably  bubo-plague,  occurred  in  London 
subsequent  to  the  scarcity  of  the  dry  April,  1370,  to  which 
Langland's  verses  relate.  This  evidence  lies  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  wording  of  two  ordinances  of  Edward  II L,  one 
of  1369  and  the  other  of  1371,  both  relating  to  nuisances  in 
the  city*.  In  an  order  of  the  king  in  Council  (43  Edward  IIL) 
for  stopping  the  carrying  of  slaughter-house  offal  from  the 
shambles  in  St  Nicholas  parish,  within  Newgate,  through  the 
streets,  lanes,  and  other  places  to  the  banks  of  tlie  water  of 
Thames  near  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  there  was  a  jetty  for 
throwing  the  refuse  from  into  the  river,  the  motive  assigned  is 
that  divers  prelates,  nobles,  and  other  persons  having  houses  in 
tlie  line  of  trafllic,  had  complained  grievously  of  these  offences 
to  the  sight  and  smell  But,  in  an  amended  order  of  28th 
October.  137 1,  against  the  same  nuisance  and  with  a  definite 
(but  futile)  relegation  of  all  slaughtering  to  Stratford  on  the  one 
Side  and  Knight sbridge  on  the  other,  the  motive  is  differently 
stated  :  "Whereas  of  late,  from  the  putrefied  blood  of  slaughtered 
beasts  running  in  the  streets,  and  the  entrails  thereof  thrown 
into  the  water  of  Thames,  the  air  in  tlie  same  city  has  been 
greatly   corrupted    and    infected,   and    whereby    the    worst    of 

1  Wilkins,  Cmnlia,   in,    74:   *' Du  oraiido  pro  ccssatiouc  peslilctitiae,*'   dated 
Slyudon,   10  Cal,  Aug.  A.D.  Mcccuxvnr. 
»  Sharpe,  CM.  0/  WiHs,  vol,  n, 

*  Ouerboume  (ed.  Ileariie,  p.  133)  says  thai  thc/rj/w  tertia  was  in  1568,  and  that 
it  lasted  two  yews.  Nicolas  {Chrmwi,  of  History,  p.  i%i^)  gives  from  a  Lansdownc 
MS.  (no,  86 3 »  fol.  107)  of  ihe  lime  of  C hail cii  L,  iht  dumUoii  of  the  yVi/M  Urtia  as  a 
July— 19  Sept.,  I36t;»  wbicli  should  pruUihly  reaii  "  i  July,  1,^68—39  -^t^pt-  *3^!>-^' 

*  Memo* Mi  0/  UmioH,  etc,  from  Lhc  Council  Rccoixls,  Edited  by  It,  1\  iiiluy. 
J^iud.  1867,  i>.  339  and  p.  356. 
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abominations  and  stenches  have  been  generated,  and  sicknesses 
and  many  other  maladies  have  befallen  persons  dwelling  in  the 
same  city  and  resorting  thereto  :^Wc,  desiring  to  take  precau- 
tions against  such  perils,  and  to  provide  for  the  decency  of  the 
said  city,  and  the  safety  of  the  same  our  people  *'  etc. 

Up  to  this  date,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  contain  frequent 
references  to  the  wasting  and  impoverishment  of  the  country  by 
pestilence.  A  petition  of  1362  begs  the  king  *'to  consider  the 
divers  mischiefs  that  have  come  to  his  commons  by  divers 
pestilences  of  wind  and  water,  and  mortality  of  men  and 
beasts*'— the  destructive  wind  being  the  tornado-like  storm,  on 
the  1 6th  January,  1362^  "  on  Saturday  at  even,"  which  was  long 
remembered,  and  is  commemorated,  along  with  the  Black 
Death  itself,  in  an  inscription  in  the  church  of  Ashwell,  Herts, 
Next  year,  another  petition  states  that  "pestilences  and  great 
winds  have  done  divers  mischiefs  "^manors  and  tenements  held 
direct  from  the  king  having  become  desolate  and  ruinous.  In 
1369  a  petition  states  that  '*the  kings  ferms  [rents]  in  ^M^ry 
county  of  England  are  greatly  abated  by  the  great  mortalities," 
The  parliament  of  1376,  the  **good  Parliament"  so-called,  is 
able  to  point  the  moral  of  its  petitions  by  frequent  references  to 
the  pestilences  **that  have  been  in  the  kingdom  one  after 
another/*  the  pestilences  "of  people  and  servants,"  the  murrains 
of  cattle,  and  ''the  failure  of  their  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the 
earth;"  The  same  language  recurs  \\\  the  second  parliament  of 
Richard  II.  in  1378  (the  year  after  the  poll-tax),  and  from  that 
time  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  it  becomes  stereotyped  in  the 
petitions  deprecating  heavy  subsidies  or  excusing  the  smallncss 
of  the  sums  voted. 

The  pestilence  of  1375  would  appear  to  have  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  greater  sort  The  author  of  the  Euhgium  reckons 
it  the/^j//^  tertia  (passing  over  that  of  1368-69).  The  season 
was  one  of  great  heat,  there  w^as  "grandis  pestilcntia"  both  in 
England  and  other  countries,  an  infinity  of  both  sexes  died,  the 
mortality  being  so  swift  that  the  pope,  **  at  the  instance  of  the 
cardinal  of  England  "  granted  plenary  remission  to  all  dying 
contrite  and  confessing  their  sins'.  That  looks  like  an  epidemic 
*  Walsingham,  HisL  Angl.  L  319;  Adam  of  Miirimutb* 
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of  true  bubo-plague, — probably  the  pestis  quarta  correctly  so- 
called  \ 

In  1379  there  was  a  great  plague  in  the  Northern  parts, 
which  were  stripped  of  their  best  men  ;  the  Scots  made  a  raid, 
with  the  following  prayer  on  their  lips;  "God  and  Sen  Mungo, 
Sen  Ninian  and  Seynt  Andrew  schcld  us  tliis  day  and  ilka  day 
fro  Goddis  grace,  and  the  foule  deth  that  Ynglessh  men  dyene 
upon" — foul  death  being  the  name  given  to  plague  also  in  1349*. 
The  northern  counties  send  a  petition  to  the  parliament  of 
1379-80,  that  the  king  would  "consider  the  very  great  hurt  and 
damage  which  they  have  suffered,  and  are  still  sufTering,  both 
by  pestilence  and  by  the  continual  devastations  of  the  Scots 
enemy'." 

In  the  parliament  of  1381-82  there  is  a  petition  from  the 
convent  of  Salisbury  as  to  want  of  money  to  repair  the  losses 
caused  by  the  pcstiicnce,  of  which  the  tenants  are  nearly  all 
dead,  and  by  the  murrain  of  cattle.  This  is  more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  Black  Death,  and  can  hardly  refer,  as  some 
earlier  petitions  may  have  done,  to  the  enduring  effects  of  that 
calamity.  The  sixth  parliament  of  Richard  11.  (1382J,  has  two 
of  the  stereotyped  petitions  deprecating  a  heavy  subsidy  on  the 
ground  of  *'the  great  poverty  and  disease"  of  the  commons^ 
through  pestilence  of  people,  murrain  of  cattle,  failure  of  crops, 
great  floods,  etc.*  This  was  the  year  after  the  Peasant  Revolt, 
which  had  coincided  with  troubles  of  various  kinds.  A  Norwich 
chronicle,  perhaps  of  contemporary  authority,  enters,  under  the 
year  1382,  a  very  pestilential  fever  in  many  places  of  the 
country,  and  very  extraordinary  inundations  of  the  fens*.     In 

'  The  chroniclers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  chronohjgy  of  the  various  14th  century 
plagues  from  the  first  (the  Black  Death)  to  the  fifth.  Some  of  the  enumerations  arc 
clearly  erroneous.  Thus  in  A  Short  English  ChtvNuU  from  the  Lambeth  MS*  (ed, 
Gairdner  for  the  Camden  ^50ciety,  1880),  the  pkguc  of  1361  is  erroneottsly  caUcd 
"the  thjctle  pc-sttlence,"  while  Ihe  fourth  is  assigoed  to  1^69  and  the  fif^h  to  1577 
(for  137^;)^  Ottcrbourrie  places  the  quarta  in  1374  (for  1575),  and  the  quinta,  (as 
others  do)  in  1391;  but  in  the  IJfe  of  Riikard  I/.^  by  a  monk  of  Eveshamp  the 
pestilence  of  3381  is  more  correctly  reckoned  the  fiftli  from  the  Black  Death* 

"^  Wabingham*  Hist.  Ait^.  1.  409.      Ckronicon  AHgli<tf^  p.  539. 
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*  ibid,  11  r*  pp,  139a.  147  a. 
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London  the  epidemic  of  1382  is  said  to  have  been  *' chiefly 
among  boys  and  girls*.*'  A  primitive  English  poem  of  the  time 
hcis  for  its  subject  the  earthquake  of  1382,  and  with  that  portent 
it  associates  not  only  the  Feasant's  Rebellion  but  also  "  the 
pestilens*,*' 

The  year  1383  was  a  bad  one  for  the  fruit,  which  was  spoiled 
by  '^  foetid  fogs,  exhalations  and  various  corruptions  of  the  air  '* : 
from  eating  of  the  spoiled  fruits  many  died,  or  incurred  serious 
illness  and  infirmities^  By  another  account,  a  great  pestilence 
in  Kent  and  other  parts  of  England  destroyed  many,  sparing  no 
age  or  sex.  In  Norfolk  the  sickness  that  year  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  to  young  persons*.  This  was  only  one  of  the 
occasions  which  might  have  been  referred  to  in  'Piers  Ploughman,' 
when  the  poor  people  thought  to  **  poison  Hunger''  by  bad  food. 

The  next  pestilence,  that  of  1390  and  1391,  was  so  prolonged 
and  so  serious  as  to  be  compared  w^ith  the  Great  Mortality  itself 
It  is  called  the  pcstis  quinta  by  two  annalists*,  and  is  described 
not  without  some  detail  by  several.  It  is  clear  that  the  seeds  of 
disease  were  ready  to  burst  forth  at  various  parts  of  the  coontr^^ ; 
for  we  read  that  in  1389,  the  king  was  \n  the  south  of  England, 
and  seeing  some  of  his  men  prostrated  by  sudden  death,  he 
returned  to  Windsor*.  Another  outburst  came  the  year  after. 
Intense  heat  began  in  June  and  lasted  until  September;  great 
mortality  ensued,  the  epidemic  continuing  in  diverse  parts  of 
England,  but  not  everywhere,  until  Michaelmas;  it  cut  off  more 
young  than  old,  as  well  as  several  famous  soldiers^  The  St 
Albans  entry  confirms  this:  *'A  great  plague,  especially  of 
youths  and  children,  who  died  everywhere  in  towns  and  villages, 
in   incredible  and   excessive   numbers*."     After    the    epidemic 

*  Conlinuator  of  HigdeUj  ix.  14. 

*  Poiiiuai  Son^s  and  Pottm.     Rolls  seriL-s,  No.  14^1*  !>•  351  i  — 
**The  rysyng  of  the  comuyncs  in  lontic, 

The  pcstilenst  and   the  eorthc*cjuakL- — 
Theose  three  lliinges  I  understontlc/* 
'  Waliiinghara,  Hut.  Angi.  11.  109. 

*  Continuatur  of  Iligdcn,  ix.  11,  a;. 

*  Etiiifghtm  i/isioriat-um^  in.  569.   Olterbouriie,  cd.  llcarne:  "From  the  imlivity 
of  is  I  John  Baptbl  to  the  feaiil  of  St  Luke,"  1391. 

*  ConUouaiorof  Iligden*  IX.  116.  ^  lind.  J37* 

*  Walsingham,  Hht,  AngL  \u  itJ6. 
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there  was  scarcity,  of  which  we  have  special  accounts  from 
Norfolk*.  But  the  heaviest  mortah'ty  fell  in  the  year  1391. 
There  was  first  of  all  scarcity,  now  m  its  second  year,  and 
aggravated  by  six  weeks  of  continual  gloom  in  July  and  August, 
At  the  time  of  the  nuts,  apples  and  other  fruits  of  the  kind, 
many  poor  people  died  of  dysentery,  and  the  sickness  would 
have  been  worse  but  for  the  laudable  care  of  the  mayor  of  Lx»ndon 
who  caused  com  to  be  brought  from  over  sea.  In  Norfolk 
and  many  other  counties  the  sickness  was  compared  even  to  the 
Great  Mortality,  and  was  probably  a  mixture  of  famine-pestilence 
with  bubo-plague.  At  York  **  eleven  thousand  *'  were  said  to 
have  been  buried*.  Another  account  says  that  the  North 
suffered  severely,  and  also  the  West,  and  that  the  sickness 
lasted  all  summer'.  Under  the  year  1393  one  annalist  states 
that  many  died  in  Essex  in  September  and  October,  *'on 
the  pestilence  setting  in*/*  The  next  evidence  comes  from  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament ;  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  (1399) 
a  petition  is  presented  **  that  the  king  would  graciously  consider 
the  great  pestilence  which  is  in  the  northern  parts/'  and  send 
sufficient  men  to  defend  the  Scots  marches. 

The  first  great  outburst  of  plague  in  the  fifteenth  century 
falls  somewhere  between  1405  and  1407.  "So  great  pestilence," 
says  the  St  Albans  annalist,  under  the  year  1407,  **had  not  been 
seen  for  many  years/*  In  London  **  thirty  thousand  men  and 
women"  are  reported  to  have  died  in  a  short  space;  and  "in  ^H 

*  Blofne6eld*s  ffist&ry  af  Nwf&lk^  m.  1 13  :—"  1.^90,     A  great  mortality  increased 


In  Norfolk  and  in  manjr  other  counties  in  England,  and  it  seemed  not  unlike  the 
teason  of  the  great  pestilence :  it  was  occasioned  by  a  great  want  of  victuals,  that 
Ibiced  many  people  to  cat  unwholes*^me  food,  and  so  bnrjught  distempers  upon  them. 
This  dearth  began  under  the  sickle,  and  htsted  to  the  following  harvest  [1391],  but 
WIS  not  io  much  for  want  of  com,  as  money  to  purchase  it»  occasioned  by  the  law 
HMde  in  relation  to  wool,  by  which  wool  became  dogcheap ;  for  a  stone  of  chosen 
and  picked  wool  of  the  licst  sort  was  sold  for  3  sh,  and  some  for  11  pence  or  3  sh..  90 
that  in  these  lim«  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  great  support  of  the  nation." 
According  to  Thorold  Rogers,  these  high  prices  of  wool  obtained  from  1364  to  1380. 

«  Walstngham,  it,  103.  The  Continuator  of  Higden  (jx.  159)  say*  11,000.  These 
otimato  are,  of  course,  the  merest  gncsscs,  and  extreme  exaggerations.  The  whole 
pi>|>ul4iton  uf  V*ork  would  have  been  under  15,000. 

'   lligrk'lt«  ihtU,  

*  Wayngham,  11.  113;  St  Albans  AnnaU  of  Ric.  IJ,  and  Hen.  IV 
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country  villages  the  sickness  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  wretched 
peasants  that  many  homes  that  had  before  been  gladdened  by  a 
numerous  family  were  left  almost  empty*."  But  it  is  under  the 
7th  of  Henry  IV.  (1405)  that  HalFs  chronicle  narrates  how  the 
king,  to  avoid  the  city  on  account  of  the  plague,  sailed  from  Queen- 
borough  to  a  port  in  Essex,  and  so  to  Plashey,  "  there  to  pass  his 
time  till  the  plague  were  ceased"  (p.  36).  Another  chronicle  says 
that  the  plague  of  1407  was  mostly  in  the  West  country.  In 
that  year,  the  9th  of  Henry  IV.,  there  is  a  petition  from  Ilchcster 
in  Somerset  for  a  remission  of  dues  "because  the  town  \^  so 
impoverished  and  desolate  of  people  that  the  burgesses  are  unable 
to  pay  the  said  ferme,"  and  for  the  cancelling  of  all  arrears  due 
since  the  43rd  year  of  Edward  III.  (1369).  In  the  1  ith  of  Henry 
IV.  (1410-I1),  the  burgesses  of  Truro  represent  "that  the  said 
town  is  impoverished  by  pestilence  and  the  death  of  men,  and 
by  invasions  and  loss  by  the  enemy  by  sea,  and  by  the  surcharge 
of  twelve  lives,  and  by  default  of  inhabitants  in  the  said  town '" — 
a  petition  apparently  similar  in  terms  to  one  that  had  been 
submitted  in  the  previous  reign.  In  the  ist  of  Henry  IV.  (r399)» 
petitions  of  the  same  kind  had  been  presented  from  Lincoln 
and  Yarmouth ;  the  former  was  **  in  great  part  empty  and 
uninhabited,''  while  the  latter  had  "its  houses  vacant  and  void, 
owing  to  pestilence  and  other  things.*' 

For  the  year  141 3  there  is  a  brief  entry  that  '*  numbers  of 
Englishmen  were  struck  by  plague  and  ceased  to  iiveV*  A 
single  chronicler  mentions  a  pestilence  in  Norfolk  in  1420*;  but 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament  bear  undoubted  witness  to  a  very  severe 
prevalence  of  plague  in  the  North  about  the  same  time :  a 
petition  from  the  Marches  in  142 1  speaks  of  "great  numbers  of 
persons  dead  by  the  great  mortalities  and  pestilences  which  have 
raged  for  three  years  past  and  still  reign  ;  where  a  hundred  men 
used  to  be  there  arc  not  ten,  and  these  of  small  account ;  where 

*  \Valsinghnm»  n.  376.  The  Chronicle  of  William  Gregory  (Camden  Society,  ctl. 
Gair<Incr)  enters  under  the  year  1407,  a  great  frosl,  for  t\^cnty-fivc  weckii.  It  wouUl 
be  of  real  scientlflc  interest  to  know  the  chronology  exactly,  whether  the  plague 
followetl  or  preceded  the  long  coW  drought ;  hut  the  year  of  the  plague  Is  dis- 
putable, if  any  heed  be  paid  to  the  date  of  (406,  given  by  later  compilers. 
-  Wabingham,  IL  197.  Otterbourne,  under  14 1 1,  says  plapie  in  (iascrmy* 
•*  Amials  of  Hermondsey,  in  Atinaks  AfomtJt.     Rolls  v<\,  lu.  485. 
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people  of  position  kept  twenty  men  at  arms  they  now  keep  only 
themselves'*;  the  enemy  were  making  raids  and  food  was 
scarce*.  Another  petition  the  same  year  (9  Henry  V,)  states 
that  **both  by  pestilence  within  the  realm  and  wars  without 
there  are  not  sufficient  men  of  estate  to  hold  the  office  of 
sheriffl"  That  was  shortly  after  Agincourt  and  the  conquest  of 
France,  when  the  fortunes  of  Henry  V.  were  at  their  highest 
point.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Rouen  (1419)  were  a  favourite 
subject  with  poets  of  the  time',  but  they  were  of  a  kind  foreign 
to  English  experience  in  that  age»  and,  indeed,  in  all  periods  of 
our  history^save  that  of  the  Danish  invasions.  The  Cromwellian 
Civil  Wars,  as  we  shall  see,  do  indeed  furnish  many  instances  of 
plague,  and  some  of  typhus  fever,  in  besieged  or  occupied  towns ; 
but,  for  the  middle  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  including 
the  period  of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  fevers  or  other  morbi  miseriae^  were  rife 
among  the  common  people,  least  of  all  among  the  peasantr}^ 

The  Public  Health  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 

Our  safest  indications  are  got  from  the  prices  of  commodities 
and  the  rates  of  wages,  and  these,  according  to  the  most  competent 
authority,  Thorold  Rogers,  were  more  favourable  to  the  working 
class  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  at  other  periods:  "As  the 
agriculturist  throve  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  the  mechanic  and 
the  artisan  was  also  prosperous.  This  was  the  age  in  which 
the  property  of  the  guilds  was  generally  acquired"  On 
famines  in  particular,  I  shall  quote  one  other  passage,  which 
entirely  confirms  the  view  that  I  had  independently  stated  in 
the  first  chapter  when  speaking  of  Ergotism  : 

**  Famine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  has  rarely  occurred  in  England, 
Owing  lo  the  practice  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  persistently 


*  A'<jA    Pari,   IV.    1453.     It  is  probably  under  \^iq  that  the  ** great  plague"  ai 
Newcastle,  given  in  so  many  words  in  Brand's  Hisicry  undtn-  14 10+  should  he  pbcal. 

"  ihifi,  148!). 

*  ffiffOK  C^itff,  &/  a  Citizen  &f  L&mhn^  i$th  ctnL     Camden  Sr»c  cd.  Gairdneri 

**They  dyde  faster  every  day 
I'hcnn  men  myght  them  in  erthe  lay" 


The  great  famine  of  143^-39. 
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maintained  of  living  mainly  on  the  dearest  kind  of  corn... The  people  lived 
abundantly,  and,  except  when  extraordinary  scarcity  occurred,  regularly  on 
the  best  provision  which  could  be  procured  \" 

One  such  period  of  extraordinary  scarcity  all  over  England 
fell  in  the  years  1438-39,  The  chronicle  of  Croyland  says  that 
there  were  three  wet  harvests  in  succession,  that  famine  hatl 
been  almost  constant  for  two  years,  and  that  the  people  were 
reduced  to  eating  dried  herbs  and  roots*.  That  would  have  been 
a  famine  of  the  old  kind,  like  those  of  1258  and  1315,  wheat 
having  touched  20^.  But  it  should  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  disastrous  period  of  the  end  of  Edward  IH.'s  reign  and  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  continued  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  the  records  of  that  century  are  scantier 
than  for  earlier  periods  ;  the  monastic  chronicles  hav^e  all  ceased, 
except  those  of  St  Albans  and  Croyland,  and  the  citizens* 
diaries,  which  took  their  place,  have  hardly  begun.  It  is 
possible  that  a  fuller  record  would  have  shown  a  greater 
prevalence  of  distress  throughout  the  country.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  history  that  the  views  of  the 
fifteenth  century  range  from  the  extreme  of  optimism  to  the 
extreme  of  pessimism.  Where  little  is  known,  much  may  be 
imagined.  Thus,  a  recent  writer  on  Eugiand  in  ihe  Fifteenth 
Century^ ^  says  that  "all  attempts  to  specify  the  years  of  scarcity 
would  only  mislead  " ;  and  again  :  "  There  is  hardly  any  period 
of  five  years  during  that  time  [15th  century]  without  these 
ghastly  records/*  Another  recent  writer*  remarks  upon  the 
fifteenth  century  being  called  a  time  of  rude  plenty,  and 
sets  against  that  '*the  famines,  the  plagues,  the  skin-diseases, 
the  miserable  quality  of  the  food,  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  the  hovels  in  which  the  people  lived,  and  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  a  time  of  unsettled  government*'  It  is 
needless  to  controvert  the  merely  subjective  impression  in  an 
author's  mind.  Rut,  in  order  to  clear  our  ideas,  let  us  take  these 
things  one  by  one.    What  were  firstly  the  famines  }    There  is  no 


'  Iftskyry  of  Agruuihtn  tiiui  Prifts  in  Englamiy  J  v.  105, 
'  Chronicle  of  Croylan<t,  in  Gale,  1,  518;  Rogers,  \\\  133. 

•  Dentuiu     Ijontlon^  1886.  p.  91. 

*  Macknyt  Th^  Eni^Vnh  Pmr.     Lonilon,  iSfjo,  p.  40, 
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great  one  but  that  of  143S-39,  which  was  due  to  a  succession  of 
wet  harvests,  and  was  equally  severe  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  1 
having  in  them  caused  famine-sickness  as  well  as  plague.  Of  the 
plagues,  which  were  certainly  no  worse  than  in  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  times,  I  shall  speak  in  detail  almost  at  once.  Of  the 
skin-diseases,  there  is  nowhere  a  word  said  :  another  writer*  A 
specifies  leprosy  as  afflicting  England  "all  over  the  country"  in  ■ 
the  fifteenth  century,  whereas  it  can  be  shown  that  the  prevalence 
of  that  disease,  such  as  it  had  ever  been  in  England,  had  almost  ■ 
ceased,  and  its  sentimental  vogue  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  The  miserable  quality  of  the  food  and  the  wretched  hovels 
have  certainly  no  special  relevancy  to  the  period*;  on  the 
contrar>%  the  picture  that  we  get  of  the  manor  of  Castle  Combe 
in  the  fifteenth  century  is  that  of  a  prosperous  community, 
although  not  a  highly  moral  one.  As  to  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  and  oppression  of  government,  there  seems  to  be  some 
illusion  because  the  time  was  that  of  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  But  we  have  the  significant  observation  of  Philip  de 
Comines,  a  contemporary  French  statesman  who  kept  his  eye 
on  the  state  of  other  countries  ;  writing  of  the  effects  of  civil  war, 
he  says: — 

**  England  has  this  peculiar  grace  that  neither  the  country,  nor  the  people, 
nor  the  houses  are  wasted  or  demolished  ;  but  the  calamities  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  war  fall  only  upon  the  soldiers  and  especially  the  nobility, 
of  whom  they  are  more  than  ordmarily  jealous  :  for  nothing  is  perfect  in  this 
world*' 


The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  middle  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  really  the  time  "ere  England's  woes  began,  when 

*  \V,  Cunningham,  Grmvth  of  En^ish  induxiry  and  Commeret,  md  t-d,  CaniK 
J 8^1  p*  (05.  He  reproduces  Denlon*5  statement  ihat  "there  was  chronic  typhoid  in 
the  towns/'  Dcntuti  professes  to  have  fmiml  this  in  Ilecker,  who  had  certainly  no 
knowledge  of  English  towns  in  the  15th  ceiuury^  and  is,  in  general,  more  entertaining 
ftji  ti  />hihs(>pht  ih^n  trustworthy  for  erudilion. 

*  In  i74i»  during  a  prevalence  of  fever  all  over  England,  we  hear  of  bread  made 
cif  lir)n«-lK?ans,  pease,  and  coarse  unwrntid  barley  as  the  chief  foxi  of  the  }>oor.  (6V»r/, 
Mit^at,  tetters  of  -27  Nov*  1741  and  \i  Jan.  1741).  Tborold  Koger*  {A^t,  and 
/\7ieJ,  V.  iVeface)  Ihinks  that  the  staple  fotxt  of  the  English  labourer,  wliealcn  bread, 
h^ul  first  been  changed »  estiecially  in  the  Norlh,  To  rye,  barley  and  oat  bread,  in  the 
17th  century  during  the  Civil  War^, 
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ever>^  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man/*  and  that  the  Golden 
Age  came  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  dynastic  and  aristocratic 
quarrel  was  ended,  and  the  nobles  left  free  to  turn  their  attention 
to  their  lapsing  feudal  rights.  It  is  then  that  we  begin  to  hear  of 
enclosures^  of  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  fields  of  huge 
sheep-farms  with  no  labourers  on  the  soil^  and  of  deserted 
villages.  Goldsmith  meant  it  of  his  own  time ;  but  Auburn 
flourishing  belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Auburn  deserted 
was  a  common  English  experience  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI TL 
It  is  just  because  the  fifteenth  century  is  bounded  on  either  side 
by  periods  of  known  distress  among  the  commons,  and  is  itself 
without  a  history,  that  one  thinks  of  it  as  happy ;  and  that  view 
of  it  is  borne  out  by  the  economic  history  which  has  been 
laboriously  constructed  for  it 

So  much  being  premised  of  the  country's  well-being  at  large, 
we  may  now  return  to  the  particular  records  of  epidemics  of 
plague. 

Chronology  of  Plagues  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

With  the  exception  of  an  undoubted  reference  to  influenza 
epidemic  all  over  England  in  J427  (a  year  of  its  prevalence  in 
France  also>,  which  I  shall  postpone  to  a  future  chapter,  the 
history  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  1485,  is 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  notices  of  plague,  and  of 
plague  mostly  in  the  towns.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  rural 
districts  were  exempt,  or  that  some  great  epidemics  of  plague 
did  not  fall  on  town  and  country  alike.  Thus,  the  St  Albans 
annalist,  under  the  year  1431,  has  an  entry  of  "  pestilence  ^t 
Codycote  and  divers  places  of  this  domain  in  this  year.'*  Again, 
in  J439,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  contain  a  petition  to  the  king 
"how  that  a  sickness  called  the  Pestilence  universally  through 
this  your  realm  more  commonly  reigneth  than  hath  been  usual 
before  this  time,  the  which  is  an  infirmity  most  infective,  and  the 
presence  of  such  so  infect  must  be  eschewed,  as  by  noble 
Fisisseanes  and  wise  Philosofors  before  this  time  plainly  it  hath 
been  determined,  and  as  experience  daily  showeth" — therefore 
to  omit  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  king  in   doing  knightly 
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service,  "and  the  homage  to  be  as  though  they  kissed  you/* 
That  may  have  been  a  plague  both  of  town  and  country  during 
famine,  comparable  to  the  epidemic  of  1407.  which,  as" Walsing- 
ham  *'  expressly  says,  was  severely  felt  in  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry  as  well  as  in  London.  But  plague  henceforth  is 
seldom  universal ;  it  becomes  more  and  more  a  disease  of  the 
towns,  and  when  it  does  occur  in  the  country,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  at  some  few  limited  spots,  A  Paston  letter  of  the  years 
between  1461  and  1466  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  the 
incidence  of  plague  in  country  places,  and  of  the  avoidance  of 
such  infected  spots,  which  we  shall  find  often  mentioned  in  the 
documents  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries*.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  means  of  estimating  the  frequency  of  plague  in 
these  almost  sporadic  circumstances.  The  disease  must  have 
had  its  seats  of  election  in  the  count r)%  but  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  these,  after  the  Black  Death  and  the  recurrences 
thereof  down,  say,  to  1407,  were  much  fewer  than  in  the  towns. 
One  significant  piece  of  evidence  comes  from  the  great  monastery 
of  Canterbury,  Among  its  records  is  an  obituary,  on  twenty 
sheets,  of  all  the  monks  from  1286  to  1517.  Out  of  a  hundred 
cases  taken  without  selection  from  the  record,  there  died»  of 
pestilence,  33;  of  phthisis,  10;  of  chronic  diseases,  29.  *' Pesti- 
lence "  appears  to  mean  specifically  bubo- plague ;  for  we 
find  besides,  among  the  sample  hundred,  two  deaths  from 
flux,  one  of  these  corpses  having  been  buried  immediately 
propter  iNfexioHcm.  The  inference,  under  correction  from 
further  inquiry,  would  be  that  one-third  of  the  deaths  in  the 
monastery  of  Canterbury  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  ■ 
plague  in  England  were  from  that  disease.  And  that  was  in  a 
monastery  which,  in  the  Black  Death  itself,  is  reported,  in  the 
same  record,  to  have  lost  "only  four*'  out  of  a  membership  of 
about  eighty^ 


^  Ptistoti  LcHers.  Ed.  Cinifflner,  1871,  H,  ^54:  John  Wymondham  of  Fcllbrigg 
to  John  Pa.slon,  lotb  Nov.  **Anil  forrLsmuch  as  there  was  a  cliiM  dciiit  ai  Astelcys, 
and  one  other  like  to  be  dead  in  ihe  sniuc  placct  vvhal  timt  I  rcnle  ovu  about  my  little 
livelihood,  my  lady  and  1  lioth  thought  pity  on  my  mistress  your  wife  to  see  her  abide 
there,  anil  desired  her  to  come  to  my  fioor  house,  untn  isurh  thne  ns  you  ^should  he 
otherwise  a  vised." 

'^  IHsfor.  AfSS,  Ctmmissitm^  tx.  la/b. 
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It  remains  to  enumerate  briefly  the  known  instances  of 
plague  in  London  or  other  towns,  from  the  last  date  given 
(1420)  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period  (1485).  Its 
prevalence  "  in  England/'  but  more  probably  in  London  only,  in 
1426,  comes  out  in  a  letter  from  the  Senate  of  Venice  cautioning 
the  captain  of  the  Flanders  galleys  and  the  vice-captain  of  the 
London  galleys'.  We  hear  also  of  that  plague  in  London  owing 
to  the  fact  that  certain  Scotsmen  of  rank,  hostages  for  the 
ransom  of  the  king  of  Scots,  died  of  the  plague  in  London,  An 
envoy  who  proceeded  to  Scotland  on  12th  March»  1427,  was 
instructed  to  ask  that  the  dead  hostages  be  replaced  by  others 
of  equal  rank ;  and  if  the  king  of  Scots  objected  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  died  because  they  had  been  kept  in  places  where 
the  late  pestilence  raged ^  notwithstanding  their  request  to  be  re- 
moved, the  envoy  was  to  say  that  the  hostages  had  been  kept  in 
London,  where  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester  and  all 
other  lords  of  the  Council  remained  during  the  time;  and  that 
the  hostages  were  "neither  pinned  nor  barred  up''  in  any  house, 
but  went  at  large  in  the  city,  and  might  have  taken  any  measures 
they  pleased  for  their  own  preservation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  council  removed  from  the  city,  and  that  the  courts  were 
adjourned,  at  a  stage  of  the  epidemic  subsequent  to  the  deaths 
of  the  Scots.  The  last  plea  of  the  envoy  was  that»  supposing  the 
pestilence  had  prevailed  throughout  England,  the  king  was  not 
therefore  bound  to  send  the  hostages  out  of  England;  from 
which  hypothetical  construction,  wc  may  conclude  that  the 
epidemic  was  special  to  London — one  of  a  long  series  requiring 
the  king's  Court,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Law  Courts  to  be 
adjourned*. 

In  H33i  ^he  Parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the 
8th  July,  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  August,  on  account  of 
the  gravis  pesiiktiiia  which  began  to  arise  in  London  and  the 
suburbs'.  A  London  chronicler  enters,  under  the  12th  of 
Henry  VL  (1433)  '*a  grete  pestilence  and  a  grete  frost/'  a  con- 
junction that  would  be  interesting  if  the  hard  winter  had   pre- 

*  Calendar  of  SiaU  Papers.     Vcnelinn,  vcjL  1. 1  236. 

*  Profitdings  and  Qrdinamts  of  tfw  Privy  CtmnciL     EtL  Nicabs»  hi.  p.  xlv. 

*  RoL  Pari.  IV.  410  b, 
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Pestiletice  general  in  England,  1439. 


ccdcdA  The  plague  revived  in  London  in  the  following  autumn  ; 
for,  on  the  27th  October,  1434,  the  Privy  Council  ordered  all 
pleas  then  pending  to  be  continued  from  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls  to  the  octaves  of  St  Hilary  on  account  of  the  epidemic'. 
After  three  years,  in  1437»  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
paid  a  visit  to  St  Albans  Abbey  and  remained  there  some  time, 
"on  account  of  the  epidemic  plague  which  was  then  reigning  in 
the  city  of  London^"  Two  years  after,  1439,  comes  the  entry 
in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  already  quoted,  with  reference  to  ■ 
omitting  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  king,  because  '*a  sickness 
called  the  Pestilence  universally  through  this  your  realm  more 
commonly  reigneth  than  hath  been  usual  before  this  time,  the 
which  is  an  infirmity  most  infective*."  Thus  we  have  in  the 
decade  from  1430  to  1440  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  outbreaks 
of  plague,  three  of  them  confined  to  the  city  of  London,  and  one 
of  them»  that  of  1439,  general  throughout  the  realm.  The  last 
was  "a  sickness  called  the  pestilence,"  which  should  mean  the 
bubo- plague.  The  year  was  one  of  great  distress  abroad,  many 
thousands  having  died  in  Paris.  It  was  a  year  of  famine  in 
Scotland,  where  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  dysentery  in  part ; 
but  the  information  from  Scotland  (given  in  the  sequel)  points 
to  the  true  plague  supervening  on  the  other »  There  was  famine 
in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  France  and  in  Scotland, 
so  that  the  type  of  sickness  may  have  been,  in  England  also, 
fever  and  dysentery  first  and  plague  afterwards. 

In  1444,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  Rolls  contain  the  entry  that 
grave  pestilence  began  to  arise.  A  severe  pestilence  is  reported 
at   Oxford    in    I448^     On  the  30th   May,  1449,  Parliament  is 


'  AmMs  ChronicUt  p.  xxxii, 

^  Prff€.  ttftd  CM.  Privy  dfttnci/f  I  v.  p,  Ixxx.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  this  con- 
nexion, remarks  that  Fabyati  and  ail  olher  chroniclers  (he  had  overlooked  Amo!d) 
omit  10  niicntion  |>e.stilciice,  while  they  mention  mncli  less  imporlanl  things;  hut  he  is 
hardly  warranted  in  his  inference  that  places  were  so  common-place  as  to  be  left 
unrecorded.  A  low  level  of  plague  would  not  be  noticed,  but  a  great  epidemic 
certainly  would. 

^  Johannes  Amundesham  (of  St  Albans),  Annates,     Rolls  eiL  n.  ray. 

*  A'0t.  Parh  V,  31  b. 

*  This  is  the  only  plague  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  I 
WcKxl  records;  but  he  says,  under  the  year  1500,  that  "no  less  than  alxiut 
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adjourned  to  Winchester  to  avoid  *'  the  corrupt  and  infected 
airs''  of  Westminster.  On  the  6th  November  of  the  same  year 
it  adjourns  to  Ludgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  owing  to  the 
infection  of  the  air  in  Westminster.  The  infected  state  of 
Westminster  and  other  places  around  is  again  the  subject  of  an 
entry  on  the  4th  December,  with  this  addition:  ''it  has  been 
sufficiently  decreed  as  to  avoiding  and  extinguishing  the  said 
corrupt  and  infectious  air."  About  three  months  later,  on  30th 
March,  1450,  Parliament  adjourns  to  Leicester  on  account  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  air  at  Westminster.  In  1452  it  adjourns  on 
20th  November  to  Reading  for  the  same  reason,  but  is  soon 
after  adjourned  to  the  nth  February,  owing  to  plague  in 
Reading  itself; — '*dc  magna  mortalitate  in  dicta  villa  de 
Redyng  jam  regnante."  These  years  must  have  been  a  really 
severe  plague-period,  for  we  find  in  1454,  a  reference  in  the 
Fas  ton  Letters  to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  plague  in  London, 
Wm.  Paston  writes  to  John  Pas  ton,  6  September  :  **  Scrgeant-at- 
law  Billing  came  to  London  this  week.  He  sent  for  nic  and  asked 
me  how  I  fared.  I  told  him,  here  is  pestilence,  and  said  I  fared 
the  better  he  was  in  good  hclc,  for  it  was  noised  that  he  was 
dead.. .Here  is  great  pestilence.  I  purpose  to  flee  into  the 
country'." 

From  1454  (and  the  year  following  in  Scotland)  there  is  a 
clear  interval  of  ten  years  without  mention  of  plague  in  the 
not  very  complete  records  of  the  time.  With  the  year  1464 
there  began  a  series  of  outbreaks  of  plague  which  appear  to 
have  lasted  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  with  few 
intermissions  until  1478.  This  plague-period  is  said  to  have 
been  foretold  in  a  remarkable  prophecy.  In  the  year  1462  a 
boy  at  Cambridge,  while  walking  in  a  lane  between  King's 
College  and  the  adjoining  buildings  of  Clare  and  Trinity  Halls, 
met  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  addressed  him  thus : 
*'Go  now  and  tell  to  anyone  that  within  these  two  years  there 
will  be  such  pestilence*  and  famine,  and  slaughter  of  men,  as  no 
one  living  has  seen."    Having  said  this  he  disappeared.    Doubts 

pcsls,  bolh  great  and  small,  hiippcncd  in  this  last  century  "—i,c,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     I  sliall  speak  of  their  general  ciTccts  in  another  chapter. 
*  Poiion  LiUeru     ¥At  Gairdncr,  18731  i-  502-3, 
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however,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  reality  of  these  words ;  for 
the  boy,  on  being  questioned  by  Master  Myleton,  doctor  of 
theology,  and  others,  said  that  he  neither  saw  the  old  man 
walking  on  the  ground  nor  heard  him  speak*. 

The  authentic  intelligence  of  plague  in  England  in  1464  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Seignoiy  of  Venice  from  Bruges, 
dated  5th  October,  1464,  to  the  effect  that  some  Venetian 
merchants  have  arrived  from  London,  which  they  had  quitted 
on  the  26th  September,  They  say  the  pl^ue  is  at  work  there 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  [deaths]  per  diem,  "and  thus  writes 
[also]  Carlo  ZigHo,"  In  April  next  year,  1465,  we  hear  of  it  still 
in  London,  through  a  casual  reference  in  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  Paston  family';  and  as  prcv^ailing  all  over  England, 
through  a  formal  entry  in  the  chronicle  of  Croyland,  the  last 
of  the  monastic  records  which  continued  to  be  kept.  There  was 
an  infection  of  the  air,  we  read,  in  the  whole  of  England^  so  that 
many  thousands  of  people  of  every  age  came  to  their  death 
suddenly,  like  sheep  slaughtered ^ 

The  very  next  year,  1466,  Parliament  is  adjourned  from 
Westminster  on  account  of  the  infection  in  London,  to  meet  at 
Reading,  Next  summer,  ist  July,  1467,  there  is  another  ad« 
journmcnt  to  Reading  (6  November),  because  of  the  heat  and 
because  the  plague  was  beginning  to  reign,  by  which  certain 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  cut  off.  After  an 
interval  of  four  years  we  hear  of  plague,  in  a  Paston  letter,  and 
by  a  Southwell  record.  On  2  August,  1471,  the  residentiary 
canons  of  Southwell  Minster  vote  themselves  leave  of  absence 
for  a  month  "quia  regnat  morbus  pestiferus  in  villa  Southwell, 
et  furit  excessive  morbus  pestiferus^"  On  13  September,  1471, 
Sir  John  Paston  writes  from  near  Winchester :  ''  I  cannot  hear  by 
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'  Ikrti  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicks.  Ed.  Gairdncr*  fur  ihc  Camden  Society, 
1880,  from  ihc  LnmlKib  MSS.,  !>-  165. 

'  Sir  J.  PcLsloti  to  John  Paston*  30  Aprils  1465.  Anoihtir  leUcr,  of  i8th  August, 
**For  the  pcstiknce  is  si  fervent  m  Norwych,  iliat  they  dare  no  longer  abyde 
iherct  ><o  lioil  licl(i !''  {Paston  Lcttcr^^  txL  Ciairdricr>  IJ.  a  16),  which  probably  referii  to 
1465  also.     1 1  is  not  mentioned  by  Bhjmefidd. 

•  CMr^nkii  0/  Cmyland^  in  (ialc,  I.  541, 

^  ComtnuiitCJtted  to  mc  by  the  Rev.  W.  limit,  from  a  new  volume  of  the  Camden 
Siocicty,  edited  by  A*  F.  LeacUi  yuiiafhns  ami  Mimormli  of  South  ioell  Minstet,  p.  11. 
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pilgrims  that  pass  the  country^  nor  none  other  man  that  rideth  or 
gocth  any  coyntry,  that  any  borough  town  in  England  is  free 
from  tliat  sickness.  God  cease  it  when  it  please  him !  '*  Apart  from 
London  the  Engh'sh  town  which  has  the  most  disastrous  record 
for  this  period  is  HulP,  The  plague  was  so  severe  there,  in  three 
epidemics  close  together,  as  almost  to  ruin  the  place.  It  broke 
out  in  1472,  and  had  swept  off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  including  the  mayor.  In  1476  it 
broke  out  afresh,  causing  a  great  mortality.  In  1478  it  was 
more  violent  than  ever,  the  number  of  its  victims  being  given  as 
1580,  including  the  mayor  and  all  his  family;  the  people  fled 
the  town,  the  church  was  shut  up,  and  the  streets  deserted  and 
grass-grown.  The  epidemic  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual,  an 
autumnal  one,  ceasing  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Meanwhile,  in 
1474,  there  is  mention  of  a  serious  prevalence  of  plague  \n  the 
Royal  household,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  London.  The  weather 
of  the  previous  autumn,  1473,  had  been  remarkable.  Labourers 
are  said  to  have  died  in  the  harvest-field  from  the  excessive 
heat,  and  *'  fervues,  axes,  and  the  bloody  flyx  "  (fevers,  agues, 
and  dysentery)  to  have  been  universal  in  divers  parts  of  England  ; 
but  there  was  no  dearth.  The  unusual  character  of  that  season, 
or  of  the  season  preceding,  was  indicated  by  the  bursting  fortli 
of  underground  reservoirs  of  water*. 

The  great  plague  of  this  period  in  London  should  most 
probably  be  placed  under  the  years  1478-9.  Merely  to  show  the 
difficulties  of  the  chronology  it  may  be  worth  while  citing  the 
various  accounts.  The  Greyfriars'  Chronicle  says,  under  the  year 
17  Edward  IV.,  that  the  term  was  **  deferred  from  Ester  to 
Michaelmas  because  of  the  gretc  pestylens^"  The  17th  of 
Edward  IV.  was  1477.  But  Fabyan,  who  was  now  a  citizen  uf 
London  (afterwards  sheriff  and  alderman),  enters  it  under  the 
civic  year  1478-79.  or  the  year  which  begins  for  him  with  the 
new  lord  mayor  taking  office  on  30  October.  His  words  are: 
**  This  year  was  great  mortality  and  death  in  London  and  many 
other  parts  of  this  realm,  the  which  began  in  the  latter  end  of 

»  Tkkcll,  History  of  Kington  upon  HhU,  1798. 

^  iVarkiiH>rfh^i  CArtmu/c.     CamJcn  Siiciety,  p.  iji  (tinder  the  yt:ar  13  Kd.  IV.). 

*  ChrankU  of  tht  Grejfriars.     Camden  JSociely,  No.  5j,  JS51,  p.  u. 
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Senii  [September]  in  the  preceding  year  and  continued  in  this 
year  till  the  beginning  of  November^  in  the  which  passed  time 
died  innumerable  people  in  the  said  city  and  many  places 
elsewhere*/'  Grafton  says,  ynder  the  year  1478,  that  the  chief 
mortality  fell  in  four  months  of  great  heat,  during  which  the  ■ 
pestilence  was  so  fierce  and  quick  that  fifteen  years*  war  had  not 
consumed  a  third  as  many  people ^  To  reconcile  these  dates  we 
should  have  to  take  the  year  of  the  Grey  friars*  Chronicle  as  1478, 
so  that  the  adjournment  of  the  term  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas, 
might  suit  the  four  months  in  Grafton.  At  the  same  time, 
Fabyan's  statement  that  the  plague  "  continued  in  this  year  till 
November/'  is  correct  for  1479.  Sir  John  Paston  writes  home  fl 
from  London,  29  Oct  1479,  of  his  danger  from  the  sickness;  he 
died  there  on  isth  November;  and  his  brother,  who  came  up 
from  Norfolk  to  bury  him,  writes  to  his  mother,  who  wished  him 
*'to  haste  out  of  the  air  that  he  was  in,'' that  the  sickness  is 
*'  well  ceased  '*  in  December, 

The  year  1478,  the  first  of  two  plague-seasons  in  London,  was 
also  a  year  of  plague  at  Hull,  and  at  Newcastle  and  Southwell, 
The  account  for  Newcastle,  in  its  annals  under  1478,  is  merely 
that  great  numbers  died  of  the  plague".  At  Southwell,  on 
S  July,  1478,  the  canons  residentiary  again  take  leave  of  absence 
for  the  summer,  '*  because  it  may  be  probably  estimated  that  the 
dire  pestilential  affliction  in  the  town  of  Southwell  wiU  continue, 
and  because  the  venerable  men,  with  their  domestics,  have  a 
just  fear  of  incurring  the  infection  of  the  said  pestiferous  afflic- 
tion V  Next  year,  1479,  an  *'  incredible  number*'  died  of  plague 
at  Norwich*,  and  at  villages  like  Swainsthorp,  where  *'they  have 
died  and  been  sick  nigh  in  every  house"/* 

Thus  in  twoycars^  1478-79,  we  hear  of  an  epidemic  of  plague 
of  the  first  rank  in  London,  an  epidemic  most  severe  for  the 
size  of  the  place,  at  Hull,  and  epidemics  at  Southwell,  New- 
castle and  Norwich.  This  is  not  unlike  the  plague-years  that 
we  often  find  in  the  centuries  following.    Whether  it  be  that  we 


^  Robert  Fabyan's  Chronicle  a/ Engiamit  {editions  in  1516  and  1553,  and  by  KlUst 
i^Q>^\,  itd>  anno,  *  Gra/Utt's  Chrcnkk,  p.  741. 

^  iit%n&'^  HiUory  it/ NewcasiU.  *   ymtaiwm  ttttil  MaHQtiah^  \y.  ^i^ 


Blomcftcld. 
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Plagui!  becoming  more  an  infection  of  Totvns, 

are  merely  coming  to  a  lime  of  better  records,  or  that  the 
disease  itself  was  getting  worse  in  English  towns,  these  later 
years  of  Edward  IV.  are  comparable  to  plague-periods  under 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 

The  period  from  the  Black  Death  of  1349  to  the  reign  of  ^ 
Edward  IV,  witnesses  a  considerable  change  in  the  habits,  so  to 
speak,  of  plague  in  England.  In  the  earlier  part  of  that  period, 
the  epidemics  of  '*  pestilence  " — although  they  were  not  all  of 
plague  or  wholly  of  plague— are  general  throughout  England, 
like  the  great  mortality  itself  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  As  late  as 
1407,  or  perhaps  1439,  ^^'^  ^^ill  hear  of  "the  disease  called  the 
pestilence  "  being  universal  and  in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry. 
The  extent  of  the  sickness  in  1465,  or  even  the  type  of  it,  is  not 
sufficiently  known.  From  that  time  onwards  town  and  country 
are  contrasted  in  the  matter  of  plague  ;  it  becomes  usual  to  flee 
to  the  country  so  as  to  escape  the  pestilential  air  in  town  in  the 
summer  heats,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  London  air 
becomes  on  numerous  occasions  a  real  reason,  or  a  pretext,  for 
the  adjournment  of  Parliament.  All  the  while,  the  plague  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Black  Deathj— a  virus  so  potent  00  its 
first  entry  into  English  soil  as  to  overrun  every  parish  of  the  land. 

Plague  and  other  pestilences  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

1349^1475. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  plague  in  Scotland,  including 
the  Black  Death  and  subsequent  outbreaks  down  to  the  end  of 
the  medieval  period,  are  much  fewer  than  for  England.  From 
the  English  chroniclers  (Knighton  and  Le  Baker)  we  learn  that 
the  Black  Death  in  the  autumn  of  1349  extended  from  the 
northern  counties  to  the  Scots  army  in  the  Forest  of  Selkirk, 
According  to  Fordoun,  plague  would  have  been  general  in 
Scotland  in  1350;  but  as  he  includes  in  his  reference  "several 
years  before  and  after*'  and  '* divers  parts  of  the  world,"  his 
statement  that  tiearly  a  third  part  of  the  human  race  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  is  perhaps  a  mere  echo  of  the  general  estimate 
and  without  reference  specially  to  Scotland*.     His  next  general 

^  Kordouii,  Sidikhr^nkatt^  ed*  Hcame,  Oxon,  1721,  p.  10J9. 


Plagues  in  Scotland^  1562-1402. 


nrfercnce  to  pestilence  is  under  the  year  1362,  when  the  same 
kind  of  disease  and  the  same  extent  of  moitali:^  as  in  1350 
occurred  throughout  all  Scotland  \  But  as  he  says  dscwhere 
that  the  visit  of  David,  king  of  Scots,  to  Aberdecnditic  m  1361, 
when  he  took  Kild rummy  Castle  from  the  carf  of  Mar,  was 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pre^'aloice  of  plagtic  in 
the  southern  part  of  his  kingdom*,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
epidemic  had  b^ita  late  in  that  year  in  the  south,  cxModdent 
with  the  ficsfis  secunda  of  England,  and  had  been  intcfmpted  by 
tbe  coming  on  of  winter,  as  in  the  first  epidemic  d[  1349  and 
135a  The  next  mortality  recorded  by  Fordoon  he  names  the 
fourth  (quarta  mortalUas)  and  assigris  to  1401  *.  Tbe  qoestion 
;  as  to  the  third  ;  and  it  appears  that  there  weie  indeed  iwo 
plague-years  in  Scotland  between  1362  and  1401 — mmmAf^  1380 
and  1392,  both  of  them  corresponding  nearly  to  grcsit  plugoes  in 
tbe  north  of  England.  In  the  former  year  sir  Jolio  Lyvm*  lofd 
of  damis^  was  unable  to  hold  his  court  as  aadilor  of  the 
cxdieqiier  in  certain  places  owing  to  the  plagued  In  1392,  also, 
die  cQStnmars  of  Haddington,  Peebles,  and  DombnittHi  did  not 
attend  die  ^  chamberlain  ayres  "  on  account  of  die  pfsiilrnoe*. 
In  140a  (not  tn  1401,  as  Fordoun  has  itV  the  cnstnais  of 
Stiriing  weie  absoit  from  die  audit  by  reascNi  of  tbe  plague^; 
and  in  the  sme  fiiriwrfiil  y^ear  (10  July*  1402,  to  iS  Jnlf ,  1403), 
only  one  bailie  from  Dundee  attended  the  audit  iSl  Fcfdi,  tiie 
; dead  in  the  pestilence^ 


Sco/s  famine-sickness  followed  by  Plague,  1439. 
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Scoiiis  Cornkklis  and  Deidis  records  one  of  those  seasons  of 
fanrune  and  dysentery  or  licntery,  with  some  more  sudden  sick- 
ness, which  have  been  described  for  England  in  a  former  chaj>ter. 
"  The  samen  time  there  was  in  Scotland  a  great  dearth,  for  the 
boil  of  wheat  was  at  4OJ'.,  and  the  boll  of  ait  meal  30^. ;  and 
verily  the  dearth  was  sae  great  that  there  died  a  passing  [number 
of]  people  for  hunger.  And  als  the  land-ill,  the  wamc-ill,  was  iso 
violent,  that  there  died  mac  that  year  than  ever  there  died, 
owther  in  pestilence,  or  yet  in  ony  other  sickness  in  Scotland. 
And  that  samen  year  the  pestilence  came  in  Scotland,  and 
began  at  Dumfries,  and  it  was  calUt  the  Pestilence  but  Mercy, 
for  there  took  it  nane  that  ever  recoverit,  but  they  died  with- 
in twenty-four  hours \"  Here  the  *' land-ill'*  or  *'wame-i[r' 
(dysentery  or  h'entcry)  is  contrasted  within  '*  the  pestilence," 
w^hich  latter  is  said  to  have  supervened  the  same  year,  beginning 
at  Dumfries  and  proving  peculiarly  deadly.  This  was  a  year  of 
plague,  said  to  be  "universal/'  in  England  (where  famine  also  was 
severe),  and  of  an  enormous  mortality  in  France, 

The  continuator  of  Fordoun  records  under  the  year  1455 
(James  IL)  a  great  pestilential  mortality  of  men  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  an  epidemic  which  would  be  again  a  year 
behind  the  corresponding  plague  in  England*.  We  hear  of  it 
next  definitely  in  the  year  1475,  which  falls  within  the  series  of 
plague-years  at  Hull,  and  elsewhere  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  On  account  of  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  the  king  of 
Scots  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  estates  from  September 
1475  to  the  Epiphany  following^  when  the  Parliament  actually 
met.  The  same  year  there  was  a  plague-hospital  on  Inch- 
keith,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  not  for  the  first  time;  ten 
marts  from  the  Orkneys  were  landed  there  for  the  quarantined 
patients*. 

*  Cilcd  by  R.  Chambers  {Domes/k  A nnatf  of  Scoilemi^  \*  57)  from  ihe  Chrcmicle 
as  printed  l>y  Thomas  Thomson, 

*  Scotkhronkath  P*  15^55.     Heame*s  edition. 
'  Ferrerius,  f.  393,  cited  in  Exchtq*  Hoils  a/ Sii>i*  viu.  p,  Jx. 

*  Exchiq^  Holts  of  SiOt.  viu.  364.  Accounts  of  William,  bishop  of  OrUiicy,  from 
5  Aug.  T475  to  3  Aug.  1476:  "et  decem  marlis  lit>criitt-s,  dc  tempore  puslis,  egro- 
lanttbus  in  InchcskeiUi/'  Atiutlier  item  {£\o.  \p.  4</.)  is  far  forty-six  marls  destroyed 
"propter  loii^am  moram'*  in  the  lairs  at  Luith^  "anno  pcHiis,  videlicet  anno  ultimo.** 
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Chrofwlogy  of  Plagtic  in  Ireland  from  i  349, 
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The  references  to  plague  in  Scotland  begin  again  about  the 
year  1498;  but  these,  according  to  the  division  of  our  subject, 
will  come  into  another  chapter,  1 

The  references  to  plagues  in  Ireland  after  the  invasion  of  ■ 
1349  are  extremely  meagre;  but  they  make  it  probable  that 
outbursts  of  bubo-plague  recurred  at  intervals,  as  well  as 
occasional  epidemics  of  fiux  and  other  diseases  brought  on  by 
scarcity  or  bad  corn.  The  coiitinuators  of  Clyn's  Kilkenny 
annals  enumerate  various  pestes — secunda,  tertia^  quarta  and 
t/fUH/a—just  as  the  English  annalists  do.  The  stcunda  falls  in 
1362,  its  season  in  Scotland  also\  The  ieriia  is  given  under 
1373;  but  also  under  1370',  The  quarta  is  in  1382  (or  1385), 
and  the  quiuta  in  139L  But  there  is  little  or  no  independent 
evidence  that  this  chronology,  originally  made  for  England,  is 
really  good  for  Ireland  also»  The  only  other  entry,  until  the 
Tudor  period,  is  **  fames  magna  in  Hibernia''  in  l4lO^  \ 

*  But  MS.  annals  are  cited  for  I  he  date  1361,  in  The  ancunt  mui  prtunt  State 
of  the  County  atid  City  0/  Cork,  By  Charles  Smith,  M.D.  1  vols,  Dublin,  1774. 
3nd  ed,  li.  p.  13. 

*  Thady  Dowling  [Elizat)€than]  "  1370*  Pcstilenlia  m.igiia  in  Hibcrnia,  adco 
qucxi  propter  immensilalL'm  murtaliutts  vucabatur  ab  iintiquis  Leiliai"  p.  14. 

'  Dowling,  p.  17. 
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THE  SWEATING  SICKNESS. 
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The  strange  disease  which  came  to  be  known  all  over  Europe 
as  sudirr  Ajtj^iicus,  or  the  English  Sweat,  %vas  a  new  type  or 
species  of  mfcction  first  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1485,  Polydore 
Virgil,  an  Italian  scholar  and  man  of  affairs,  who  arrived  in 
England  in  1501,  became,  in  effect,  the  court  historian  of 
Henry  VIL's  reign,  and  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
overthrow  of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  Field  on  the  22nd  of 
August  1485  ;  his  account  of  the  movements  of  Henry  Tudor, 
from  his  landing  at  Mil  ford  Haven  on  Saturday  the  6th  of 
August  until  his  triumphal  entry  into  London  on  Saturday 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  is  so  minute  that  he  must  be 
assumed  to  have  had  access  to  journals  written  at  the  time, 
Polydore's  account  of  the  sweat  begins  with  the  statement  that 
it  showed  itself  on  the  first  descent  of  Henry  upon  the  island 
— sub  primum  descensnm  in  insuiam^.  The  last  continuator  of  the 
ancient  chronicle  of  Croyland  abbey,  who  was  still  making  his 
entries  when  Bosworth  Field  was  fought,  not  far  from  Croyland, 
and  who  closed  his  annals  the  year  after,  records  an  incident 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  sweat  had  been  prevalent  before 
the  battle*  Thomas,  lord  Stanley,  lay  at  Atherstone,  not  far 
from  Bosworth,  with  five  thousand  men  nominally  in  the  service 
of  Richard,  and  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  bring  up  his 
force  before  the  battle.     He  excused  himself,  says  the  Croyland 


*  Angh  ffisL  Basil,  i^s,^,  p,  567. 
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*  In  Gale»  Script.  AngL  I.  573. 
«  BritLKh  Museum  AdtUt.  MS,,  No.  ^7,583. 
'  Maf trials  ilimlraikr  of  the  Rdgn  &/  Henry  VI /.    RtsHs  series,  No.  60,  s.  d 

*  Tractatus  trnttra  f^tstilcniiam  tk^iasmonem  it  Jissmtertam  [Koiicii,  1490]: — 
"Causae  peslilenliae  ut  alias  scripsimus:  m  quwiam  opitsculo  quml  compnsuimus  de 
([uaclani  rabiosa  fehre  pestilentiali,  quae  in  duodecim  horis  paticiites  cum  calore  el 
sudore  cotilirnio  inicrliciebat.  Cujiis  febris  otfventus  inccpit  sua  vexilla  extendere  in 
Anglja  in  civitale  lx«ndoniaruiii  decima  nuva  die  uiensis  Seplenibris  r485^  in  qua  die 
t|itanelary  sigtis]  posuenint,  Kx  qua  febre  pcsinentiali  plus  quam  quindecim  milHo 
honiinum  ab  hoc  seoilu  morle  rcpentina,  lan<[itani  ex  pugniiione  divina,  recesscruut, 
nmltifpie  sine  mora  per  vicos  deambulantes  al>sf|ue  cnnfc:i-sione  obicrunt.** 
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annalist,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  sweating 
sickness*.  I  shall  examine  that  evidence,  and  the  general 
statement  of  Pol  yd  ore  Virgil,  in  a  later  part  of  this  chapter. 
Meanwhile  we  may  take  it  that  the  outbreak  of  the  sweat  was 
somehow  associated  in  popular  rumour  with  the  victorious 
expedition  of  Henry  Tudon  Writers  on  the  English  sweat 
hitherto  have  had  to  depend  ou  the  somewhat  meagre  and  not 
ahvays  consistent  statements  of  annalists  for  their  knowledge 
of  its  first  authentic  occurrence.  I  am  now  able  to  adduce 
the  testimony  of  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  new  epidemic, 
written  by  a  physician  while  it  was  still  prevalent  in  London, 
and  elaborately  dedicated  to  Henry  VU.,  if  not  composed  by 
his  order*.  The  author  is  Thomas  For  res  tier,  styled  in  the  title 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  native  of  Normandy,  tarrying  in 
London,  Whatever  his  relation  with  the  Tudor  court  may  have 
been,  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  patents  as  one  of  the  king's 
physicians.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  had  got  into  trouble  in 
London  some  two  years  after  this  date;  for,  on  the  28th  of  I 
January,  1488,  the  king  granted  to  him  a  general  pardon,  **  with 
pardon  for  all  escapes  and  evasions  out  of  the  Tower  of  London 
or  elsewhere,  and  remissions  of  forfeiture  of  all  lands  and  goods  V* 
Probably  he  went  back  after  this  to  his  native  Normandy :  at 
all  events,  he  is  next  heard  of  in  practice  at  Rouen,  where  he  ■ 
published,  in  1490,  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  plague,  one  of  the  | 
first  productions  of  the  printtng*press  of  that  city. 

It  is  in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  printed  book  on  the 
plague*,  and  not  in  his  manuscript  on  the  sweat,  that  he  fixes 
the  date  when  the  latter  began.     The  sweating  sickness^  he  says» 


i 
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The  outbreak  in  London,  rg  September^  1485.  239 
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first  unfurled  its  banners  in  England  in  the  city  of  London,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1485  ;  and  then  follow  in  tlie  text  certain 
astrological  signs,  representing  the  positions  or  conjunctions  of 
heavenly  bodies  on  that  date.  The  London  chronicles  of  the 
time  assign  dates  for  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  which  differ 
somewhat  from  Dr  Forrestier's.  One  of  them,  a  manuscript  of 
the  Cotton  collection,  by  an  anonymous  citizen  of  London* 
records  the  entry  of  Henry  VII.  into  the  capital  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  proceeds ;  ''  And  the  XXVii  day  of  September  began 
the  sweating  syknes  in  London,  whereof  died  Thomas  Hyll 
that  yer  mayor,  for  whom  was  chosen  sir  William  Stokker, 
knyght,  which  died  within  V  days  after  of  the  same  disease. 
Then  for  him  was  chosen  John  Warde..,And  this  ycre  died 
of  that  sickness,  besides  it  mayors  above  rehersed,  John  Stokker, 
Thomas  Breten,  Richard  Pawson,  Thomas  Norland,  aldermen, 
and  many  worshipful  commoners*/'  In  the  better  known  but 
not  alw^ays  equally  full  chronicle  of  Fabyan,  who  was  tJien  a 
citizen,  and  afterwards  sheriff  and  alderman,  the  date  of  Henry *s 
reception  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  at  Hornsey  Park  is  given 
as  the  28th  of  August,  the  reference  to  the  sweat  being  as 
follows :  **  And  upon  the  X!  day  of  Octobre  next  following,  than 
beyngc  the  sw^etynge  sykeness  of  newe  begun,  dyed  the  same 
Thomas  Hylle,  mayor,  and  for  him  was  chosen  sir  William 
Stokkcr,  knyght  and  draper,  which  dyed  also  of  the  sayd 
sickness  shortly  after/*  The  only  other  particular  date  extant 
for  the  sweat  of  1485  comes  from  the  country  :  Lambert  P'ossc- 
dike,  abbot  of  Croyland,  died  there  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
after  an  illness  of  eighteen  hours,  on  the  14th  of  October*. 

Apart  from  the  hitherto  unknown  manuscript  of  Forrestier, 
these  are  the  only  contemporary  references.  Stow,  w^ho  must 
have  had  access  to  some  journal  of  the  time,  says  that  the  king 

1  MSS.  Ccrtton.  Vitellius  A.  XVL  A  Chronicle  of  Enj^and  from  \st  Henry  III. 
to  \^t  Hen.  Vfll. 

'■'  The  Cmyland  Chronicle  (in  Gale's  Script.  Ani^i.  r.  570  nnd  5,76)  gives  the  ij^xh 
Noveml>er  in  one  place  and  the  14th  October  in  another.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
LvUcr  is  the  correct  datCt  the  letter  from  the  prior  of  Croyland  to  Henry  VI L,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  al>lK>t  and  praying  for  a  cong^  ttr-Nre,  being  dated  the  1 4lh 
of  Octolicr.  {Mitierials  illnsirathie  of  the  Htign  of  Henry  I'/f,  vol.  L  s.d.  ii  Oct. 
t^Usi.,  KoHs  series.  No.  60) 


entered  London  on  the  27th  August  and  that  "the  sweating 
began  the  21st  September,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  October, 
of  the  which  a  wonderful  number  died,'*  including  the  two 
mayors  and  four  other  aldermen,  as  above.  Hall  s  chrtMiicte, 
which  has  been  the  principal  source  used  by  Hecker  and  others, 
reproduces  the  account  of  the  sweat  by  Polydore  \lrgil  almost 
word  for  word  ;  and  Polydore*s  account  was  certainly  not  begun 
until  after  1504  and  was  not  published  until  1531,  Bernard 
Andre,  historiographer  and  poet  laureate  of  Henry  VI I^  was 
present  at  the  entiy  into  London  on  the  27th  Ai^^st ;  but  he 
gives  no  particulars  of  the  sweat  of  that  autumn,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Henry  VI L/  although  it  is  probable  that  his  'Annals  of  Henr>^ 
VI 1/  would  have  furnished  some  information  had  they  not  been 
lost  for  the  year  1485,  as  it  is  to  his  extant  annals  for  the  year 
1 508  that  we  owe  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  second  epidemic 
of  the  sweat  in  that  year.  The  state  papers  of  the  time  do  not 
contain  a  single  reference  to  the  epidemic,  although  it  was  so 
active  in  the  city  of  London  as  to  carry  off  tw^o  mayors  and  four 
aldermen  within  a  few  days,  and  was  besides,  as  Polydore  Virgil 
says,  '*  a  new  kind  of  disease,  from  which  no  former  age  had 
suffered,  as  all  agree/'  London  was  full  of  people,  including 
some  who  had  stood  by  Henry  Tudor  in  France,  others  who  had 
joined  his  standard  in  Wales,  and  still  others  who  came  to  do 
homage  to  the  new  dynasty;  and  there  is  evidence  remaining 
of  hundreds  of  suitors,  great  and  small,  attending  the  court  to 
receive  the  reward  of  their  services  in  patents  and  grants,  as  well 
as  evidence  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  bustle  of  preparing 
for  the  Coronation  on  the  30th  of  October,  But  in  all  the 
extant  state  records  of  those  busy  weeks,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of 
writing  to  show  that  such  a  thing  as  a  pestilence  was  raging 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  city  and  under  the  walls  of 
the  royal  palace  in  the  Tower.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  make 
what  we  can  out  of  the  medical  essay  which  Dr  Forrestier  wTote 
for  the  occasion,  ^       r^^ 

In  his  later  reference  of  1490*  "^  ^^V^  *"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  fifteen 
thousand  were  cut  off  in  sudden  death,  as  if  by  the  visitation  of 
God,  many  dying  while  walking  in  the  streets,  without  waniing 
and  without  being  confessed.    That  number  of  the  dead  need  not 
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be  taken  as  at  all  exact :  nor  does  it  appear  whether  it  is  meant 
for  London  or  for  the  whole  country.  But  the  dramatic  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  is  illustrated  by  particular  cases  in  his  original 
treatise  of  1485,  although  deaths  so  sudden  are  unheard  of  in 
any  infection  • — 

**We  saw  two  prestys  standing  togeder  and  speaking  togeder,  and  we 
saw  both  of  them  dye  sodenly.  Also  in  die  —  proximi  we  se  the  wyf  of  a 
taylour  taken  and  sodenly  dyed.  Another  yonge  man  walking  by  the  street 
fell  down  sodenly.  Also  another  gentylman  ryding  out  of  the  cyte  [date 
given]  dyed-  Also  many  others  the  which  were  lon^  to  rehearse  we  have 
known  that  have  dyed  sodenly."  Gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  priests, 
righteous  men,  merchants,  rich  and  poor,  were  among  the  victims  of  this 
sudden  death.  Of  the  symptoms  he  says  :  "And  this  sickness  cometh  with 
a  grete  swctyng  and  stynkyng,  with  rednesse  of  the  face  and  of  all  the  body, 
and  a  contynual  thurst,  with  a  grete  hete  and  hcdache  because  of  the  fumes 
and  venoms."  He  mentions  also  **  pricking  the  brains,"  and  that  **some 
appear  red  and  yellow^  as  we  have  seen  many,  and  in  two  grete  iadies  that 
we  saw,  the  which  were  sick  in  all  their  bodies  and  they  felt  grete  pricking 
in  their  bodies.  And  some  had  black  spots,  as  it  appeared  in  our  frere  (?) 
Alban,  a  noble  leech  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy  !  " 

Both  in  his  pathology  and  in  his  copious  appendix  of 
formulae  he  directs  attention  to  the  heart,  as  the  organ  that  was 
suddenly  overpowered  by  the  pestilential  venoms.  Many  died, 
he  would  have  us  believe,  because  they  listened  to  the  false 
leeches,  who  professed  to  know  the  disease  and  to  have  treated 
it  before,  A  considerable  part  of  his  space  is  occupied  with  the 
denunciation  of  these  irregular  practitioners,  their  greed  and 
their  ignorance, — a  theme  which  is  a  common  one  in  the  prefaces 
of  Elizabethan  medical  works  also.  It  appears  that  the  false 
leeches  wrote  and  put  letters  upon  gates  and  church  doors,  or 
upon  poles,  promising  to  help  the  people  in  their  sickness.  They 
were  also  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  their  remedies — ^some 
ordaining  powders  and  medicines  that  are  hot  until  the  thirtieth 
degree  and  over,  others  ale  or  wine,  or  hot  spices,  "  and  many 
other  medicines  they  have,  the  which,  the  best  of  them,  is 
nothing  worth."  These  false  leeches  knew  not  the  causes. — 
their  complexions,  thetr  ages,  the  regions,  the  times  of  the  year, 
the  climate, — evidently  the  astrological  lore  which  gave  Chaucer  s 
physician,  a  century  earlier,  his  academical  standing  or  his 
C.  iG 
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fcupcriarity  to  the  vulgar  quacks  of  his  day.  Those  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  quacks,  Forrestier  implies,  had  an  indifferent 
chance.  Many  died  for  want  of  help  and  good  guiding;  whereas 
many  a  one  was  healed  that  had  received  a  medicine  in  due 
order.  '*and  if  he  purge  himself  before/*  The  clearly  written 
and  fully  detailed  formulae  at  the  end  of  his  essay  are  so  far 
evidence  that  Forrestier  did  not  traffic  in  secret  remedies.  The 
first  part  of  the  essay  is  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  causes — 
the  nigh  causes  and  the  far.  The  far  causes  were  astrological ; 
but  the  nigh  causes,  although  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to 
account  for  sweatijig  sickness  as  a  special  type,  and  are  indeed 
little  else  than  the  stock  list  of  nuisances  quoted  in  earlier 
treatises  upon  the  plague,  arc  suggestive  enough  of  the  con- 
dition of  London  streets  and  houses  at  the  time,  and  will  be 
referred  to  in  a  later  part  of  the  chapter. 

The  account  of  the  treatment  given  by  Polydore  Virgil,  and 
fnim  him  copied  into  IlalTs  chronicle,  is  probably  the  experience 
of  later  epidemics  of  the  sweat,  although  it  comes  into  the 
history  untlcr  the  year  14^'^S,  The  evil  effects  of  throwing  off 
the  bcd-clolhes,  and  of  drinking  great  draughts  of  cold  water, 
and,  on  the  other  hand»  the  benefits  of  lying  still  with  the  hands 
and  feet  well  covered,  are  among  the  topics  discussed  in  letters 
during  the  epidemic  of  1517,  one  of  those  which  came  within  the 
historians  own  experience  in  England-  But  it  is  clear  from 
Forrestier  s  essay  of  1485  that  there  were  great  differences  in  the 
regimen  of  patients  in  the  sweat  during  its  very  first  season, 
some  adopting  the  hot  and  cordial  treatment,  others,  perhaps, 
the  cooling,  just  as  in  the  smallpox  long  after.  Bernard  Andr^  ■ 
implies  that  there  was  a  correct  and  an  incorrect  regimen  also 
in  the  second  epidemic  of  1508,  and  there  is  evidence  of  con- 
flicting advice  in  the  letters  on  the  sweats  of  1517  and  1528.  If 
there  were  any  better  regimen  in  the  later  epidemics  than  in  the 
earlier,  as  Polydore  Virgil  says  there  was,  it  was  merely  the 
wisdom  of  avoiding  extremes.  Hence  the  misleading  character 
of  his  remark  that,  after  an  immense  loss  of  life,  "a  remedy  was  | 
found,  ready  to  hand  for  cver)^one/'  Bacon  in  his  '  Reign  of  " 
Henry  VH.'  took  from  Polydore  almost  word  for  word  all  that 
he  says  of  the  "  remedy  "  of  the  sweat ;  and  the  unreal  word-    I 
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spinning  thus  begun  was  carried  to  its  full  development  by 
bishop  Sprat^  the  historian  of  the  Royal  Society  (1667),  who 
mistakes  the  "remedy"  for  some  arcanum  or  potent  dru^»  gives 
my  lord  Verulam  the  credit  of  preserving  the  prescription  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  and  adduces  it  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
Royal  Society  to  seek  among  the  secrets  of  nature  for  an  equally 
efficacious  '* antidote'*  to  the  plague. 

The  language  of  historians  is  that  the  sweat  of  1485  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  We  hear  of  it  definitely  at  Oxford^ 
where  it  *'  lasted  but  a  month  or  six  weeks"  and  is  said  to  have 
cut  off  many  of  the  scholars  before  they  could  disperse.  It  is 
heard  of  also  with  equal  definiteness  at  Croyiand  abbey.  There 
is  also  mention  of  it  in  a  contemporary  calendar  of  the  mayor  of 
Bristol,  but  without  any  special  reference  to  that  city*.  Beyond 
these  noticeSj  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  show  that  the  sweat 
went  all  through  England  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  of 
1485.  But  we  may  take  the  following  passage  by  Forrcstier,  tn 
the  dedication  of  his  tract  to  the  king,  as  expressing  the  state 
of  matters^  witli  perhaps  some  exaggeration  : 

"  When  that  thy  highness  and  thy  great  power  is  vexed  and  troubled 
with  divers  sickness^  and  thy  lordships  and  almost  the  middle  part  of  thy 
realm  with  the  venomous  fever  of  pestilence,  and,  by  the  reason  of  that, 
young  and  old  and  of  all  manner  of  ages,  with  divers  waitings  and  sadness 
ihey  are  stricken:  therefore,  excellent  and  noble  prince,  we  are  moved  with 
every  love  and  duty,  and  not  for  no  lucre  neither  covetysc,  to  ordain  a  short 
governing  against  this  foresaid  fever ''.'^ 


The  Second  Sweat  in  1508. 


■  After  the  first  outburst  of  the  sweat  in  1485  had  subsided, 

■  probably  before  winter  was  well  begun,  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
it  for  twenty-three  years.  It  reappeared  in  1508,  a  third  time 
in   1517,  a  fourth  time  in   1528,  and  for  the  last  time  in   1551. 

*  Anthony  \Vood»  1.  461. 

^  Tht  Main  of  Brist&n*^  is  Kaltndar  (by  Robert  Kicart,  town-clerk  of  Bristol^  1 8 
Ed.  IV*).     Camden  Society,  1871,  p.  46, 

^  The  Bristol  calendar  says:  "This  yere  Hary^  Eric  of  Richmond  landed  al 
Milford  Haven,.. And  sone  after  ihcre  was  a  soclcyn  sikencs  in  all  places  of  Englond 
called  the  sweting  sykncs,  whereof  mochc  people  dyctl/' 

16 — 2 
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Bernard  AndrS  on  the  Second  Sweat,  1508. 


With  each  successive  outbreak^  our  information  becomes  less 
meagre,  while  the  epidemic  of  1551  actually  called  forth  an 
English  printed  book  by  Dr  Caius,  the  epidemic  of  152S  having 
called  forth  a  whole  crop  of  foreign  writings  on  its  spreading 
to  the  continent  (for  the  first  and  only  time)  in  the  year  following 
(1529).  As  the  nature,  causes,  and  favouring  circumstances  of 
the  sweat  cannot  profitably  be  dealt  with  except  on  a  review  of 
its  whole  history,  it  will  be  necessar>^  to  take  up  at  once  and 
together  the  four  subsequent  epidemics  of  it  in  this  country, 
leaving  the  intercurrent  and  probably  much  more  disastrous 
epidemics  of  bubo-plague,  during  the  same  period,  as  well  as  the 
great  invasion  of  syphilis  in  1494-6,  to  be  chronicled  apart. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  second  outbreak  of  the  sweat,  in  1 508*, 
cotncs  almost  exclusively  from  Bernard  Andre,  whose  Annals  of 
Henry  V!!.^  are  fortunately  preserved  for  that  year  {as  they  are 
also  for  1504-5)  Under  the  date  of  July.  1508.  he  says  that 
some  of  the  household  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  were  seized  w^ith 
the  sweat,  and  died  of  it,  "and  everywhere  in  this  city  there 
die  not  a  few,"  In  August  public  prayers  were  made  at  St 
Paurs  on  account  of  the  plague  of  sweat.  In  the  same  month 
the  king's  movements  from  place  to  place  in  the  country  round 
London  are  described  as  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
sweat  From  Hatfield,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  mother 
on  the  9th  August,  he  went  to  Wan  stead,  where  certain  of  his 
household  "sweated;"  on  that  account  the  king  moved  to 
Barking,  and  thence  to  other  places  about  the  14th.  He  avoided 
Greenwich  and  Eltham,  in  both  which  places  the  chief  personages 
of  the  royal  palaces  "  had  sweated,*'  so  much  did  the  sickness 
then  rage  in  all  places  {per  omnia  loco).  Some  of  the  king's 
personal  attendants  appear  to  have  caught  the  infection;  nor  did 
it  avail,  says  Andrc%  to  run  away  or  to  follow  the  chase,  guoniam 
mors  omnia  vincit.  Other  visits  were  paid  down  to  the  17th 
August,  and  a  strict  edict  was  issued  that  no  one  from  London 


I 


*  The  dale  of  1506  in  Ilcckcr  is  erroneous,  having  been  taken  from  the  very  loose 
entry  in  \\a\W  chronicle  (copied  by  Grafton),  \v!iich  miyhl  equally  well  belong  to  ibe 
year  1507.  Bernard  Andrei  date  of  <5o8  is  unmislakcal»le ;  bi?s  annals  go  on 
coatinuoujtly  until  the  deaili  of  Henry  VI I.  in  April  following. 

•  liemaid  Andre's  Warh.     Ralls  ^cricii,  No.  10,  pp.  116-8. 
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was  to  come  near  the  court,  nor  anyone  to  repair  to  the  city, 
untfer  penalties  specified.  The  only  one  near  the  king^'s  person 
who  died  of  It  was  lord  Graystock,  a  young  Cumberland  noble. 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  both 
attacked  but  recovered  ;  doctor  Synicon,  the  dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  died  of  it  There  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
the  sickness  in  various  places,  but  many  recovered,  says  Andre, 
with  good  tending.  The  king  occupied  himself  with  hunting  the 
stag  in  the  forests  at  Stratford,  Eltham  and  other  places  round 
London. 

From  the  provinces  there  is  one  item  of  information  relating 
to  Chester^:  in  the  summer  of  1507,  it  is  said,  the  sweating 
sickness  destroyed  91  in  three  days,  of  whom  only  four  were 
women.  At  Oxford  in  1508,  or  the  year  before  Henry  Vll/s 
death,  there  was  a  sore  pestilence  which  caused  the  dispersion  of 
divers  students ;  but  it  is  not  called  the  sweat". 


The  Third  Sweat  in  1517. 

Except  for  a  single  reference  to  the  sweat  in  1  S '  ^  nothing  is 
heard  of  it  between  the  autumn  of  1508  and  the  summer  of  15 17. 
The  reference  in  1511  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  from 
Queens*  College;  Cambridge,  dated  25th  August,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  health  is  still  indifferent  a  sudorc  ilio.  This  may 
possibly  refer  to  the  lingering  effects  of  an  attack  in  1508,  or 
to  the  influenza  of  1510 ;  and  as  all  the  other  references  in  1511 
are  to  plague,  and  to  alarms  of  plague,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
sweating  sickness  had  really  been  prevalent  in  England  in  that 
year,  or  at  any  time  between  1508  and  1517.  We  begin  to  hear 
of  it  definitely  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year.  We  have  now 
reached  a  period  from  which  numerous  letters,  despatches  and 
other  state  papers  have  come  down^.    Among  the  most  useful  of 

*  Hemingway's  History  of  Chester ^  i.  \\i, 

'  Anlhony  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  0/ the  Univ*  ^f  Oxford.     I.  665. 

^  CaJcn<1arc4  for  ihe  Roll^  series  l>y  Brewer  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rcigii  of 
Henry  VIII.  ((509-1530),  ami  after  him  by  Gairiincri  at  present  as  far  as  1538.  The 
facts  given  iiv  the  ne\t  few  pages  tniy  ht  taken  as  coining  from  the  Calendar  of  State 
Pkipera,  under  tlieir  respective  dates,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated  in  the  notes 
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Third  Siueai  begins  in  Lmuion,  July,   1517. 


these  for  our  purpose  are  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador and  the  apostolic  nuncio  from  London,  the  letters  of 
Pace  to  Wolsey  when  Henry  VIIL  was  in  the  country  and  the 
cardinal  not  with  him,  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  sir  Thomas  More 
and  others. 

The  first  that  we  hear  of  sickness  in  London  in  1517  is  from 
a  letter  of  the  24th  June,  written  by  a  cardinal  of  Arragon  to 
Wolsey.  from  Calais ;  the  cardinal,  who  was  travelling  like  a 
noble,  with  a  train  of  forty  horses,  had  intended  to  visit  London, 
but  was  waiting  on  the  other  side  owing  to  a  rumour  that  the 
sickness  was  prevalent  in  London.  It  is  probable  that  this 
rumour  had  referred  to  the  standing  infection  of  English  towns 
in  summer  and  autumn,  the  bubo-plague  ;  for  it  is  not  until  five 
weeks  later  that  we  hear  of  tlie  sweating  sickness  under  its 
proper  name. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  nuncio  writes  from  London  to  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  that  a  disease  is  broken  out  here  causing 
sudden  death  within  six  hours  ;  it  is  called  the  sweating  sickness; 
an  immense  number  die  of  it  On  the  6th  of  August  he  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  a  letter  of  three  pages  with  an  account  of  it 
To  some  it  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours,  to  others  in  six,  and  to 
others  in  four ;  it  is  an  easy  death.  Most  patients  are  seized 
when  lying  down,  but  some  when  on  foot,  and  even  a  very  few 
when  riding  out  The  attack  lasts  about  twenty-four  hours, 
more  or  less.  It  is  fatal  to  take,  during  the  fit.  any  cold  drink, 
or  to  allow  a  draught  of  air  to  reach  the  drenching  skin  ;  the 
covering  should  be  rather  more  ample  than  usual,  but  there 
was  danger  in  heaping  too  many  bed-clothes  on  the  patient.  A 
moderate  fire  should  be  kept  up  in  the  sick  chamber ;  the  arms 
should  be  crossed  on  the  patients  breast,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  cold  air  reached  the  armpits \  The  disease 
was  on  the  increase,  and  was  already  spreading  over  England  ; 

*  This  Appears  to  have  been  a  common  direcuon.  In  a  letter  of  la  An^just,  15  J  7. 
datud  from  ihe  Fled  Prison  by  Thomas  Lceke  to  his  brother  sir  John  Let:ke  {Hist. 
AfSSn  ComtfiisswH  Rtf<fr(s^  x.  pt,  4t  p.  447)r  ihe  writer  says  he  has  been  sore  vcxal 
with  the  swciit  and  in  danger  of  life  ;  '*  If  any  of  you  have  it»  pray  you  to  keep  wtrll 
and  close  about  your  breasts  and  your  heart  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  with 
Goers  grace  there  is  no  danger  in  il :  there  has  been  a  marvellous  great  tiealh  for  so 
(ihort  a  lime/* 
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it  was  reported  that  more  than  four  hundred  students  had  died 
of  it  at  Oxford,  which  was  a  small  place  but  for  the  university 
there.  BuriaU  were  occurring  on  every  side;  there  had  been 
many  deaths  in  the  kings  household  and  in  that  of  cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  was  in  the  country  "sweating."  Such  is  the 
universal  dread  of  the  disease  that  there  are  very  few  who  do 
not  fear  for  their  lives,  while  sonic  are  so  terrified  that  they 
suffer  more  from  fear  tlian  others  do  from  tlie  sweat  itself. 

On  the  same  day  (6th  August),  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Sebastian  Giustinian,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  nuncio 
and  often  indebted  to  him  for  information,  writes  to  the  Doge 
giving  much  the  same  account  of  "  the  ncw^  malady."  He 
remarks  upon  the  sudden  onset,  the  rapidity  of  the  issue  when 
it  was  to  be  fatal,  and  the  cessation  of  the  sweat  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  His  secretary  had  taken  it,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
domestics.  Few  strangers  arc  dead,  but  an  immense  number  of 
Englishmen.  On  going  to  visit  Wolsey,  he  found  that  he  had 
the  sweat;  many  of  the  cardinals  household  had  died  of  it, 
including  some  of  his  chief  attendants  ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
also  had  taken  it.  On  the  12th  of  August,  the  Venetian  envoy 
writes  that  he  himself  and  his  son  have  had  the  sweat ;  Wolscy 
has  had  it  three  times  in  a  few  days,  many  of  his  people  being 
dead  of  it,  especially  his  gentlemenV  In  London  "omncs 
silent/' 

Wolscy  s  attack  and  relapses  are  confirmed  by  his  own  letter 
to  the  king ;  about  the  end  of  August  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Walsingham,  and  remained  there  most  of  September,  but 
even  after  his  return  he  was  "vexed  with  fever.'*  The  relapses 
of  the  sweat,  which  arc  mentioned  by  Forrestier  in  1485,  by 
Andrd  in  1508,  and  now  again  in  iSi7t  niay  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  saying  in  tlie  form  of  a  proverb,  wiiich  occurs  tn 


^  In  thu  letter  of  11  August  fn^m  Ihc  Fleet  Prison,  already  quoltd  (Hisf.  MSS. 
A*ff0r/s,  l,€,)^  it  is  staled  that  fificcn  are  deaci  in  the  Cardinal's  hovise^  includinfj  Mr 
Cbwpcft  the  !itewanl»  Talbuys,  lord  of  Kyme,  young  Wastness,  and  one  Grencll.  In 
my  lorti  uf  Durham's  houses  Or  Tori  and  Dr  Fysche  arc  dead,  with  divers  others*  Of 
the  Court,  my  lord  Clinton,  Mr  Morgan,  steward  to  the  Queen »  and  one  Mat.  Junes, 
of  the  King^s  wardrobe,  were  burietJ  at  Richmond  on  Friday  last,  and  divers  more  of 
ihc  Court  are  dead. 
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an  essay  of  the  time  by  sir  Thomas  More, — that  the  relapse  Is 
worse  than  the  original  disease*. 

The  death  of  a  vvell-known  personage,  Ammonio,  the  Latin 
secretary  of  the  king,  is  the  subject  of  several  letters,  including 
one  of  the  19th  August  from  More  to  Erasmus ;  he  died  at  nine 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  August,  after  an  illness  of  twenty 
hours:  he  had  been  congratulating  himself  on  being  safe  by  reason 
of  his  temperate  life.  More  confirms  the  statement  as  to  deaths 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  he  adds  also  at  Cambridge.  In 
London  the  sweat  attacks  whole  families  :  *'  I  assure  you  there  is 
less  danger  in  the  ranks  of  war  than  in  this  city/'  His  own 
family  (?  in  Bucklersbury)  are  safe  so  far,  and  he  has  composed 
his  mind  for  any  eventuality.  He  hears  that  the  sweat  is  now  at 
Calais.  On  the  37th  August,  the  Venetian  envoy  writes  again 
that  the  disease  is  now  making  great  progress;  the  king  keeps  out 
of  the  way  at  Windsor,  with  only  three  favourite  gentlemen  and 
Dionysius  Memo,  who  is  described  as  his  physician,  but  in  other 
letters  as  *'the  Reverend/'  and  as  a  musician  from  Venice.  On 
the  2 1st  September  the  envoy  has  gone  to  the  country  to  avoid 
'*  the  plague  and  the  sweating  sickness."  A  few  days  later  (26th 
Sept.)  he  writes  that  '*  the  plague  "  is  making  some  progress,  and 
that  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  king,  the  cardinal  and  other 
lords  from  London  owing  to  the  sweat,  had  encouraged  the 
citizens  to  a  turbulent  mood  against  the  foreign  traders  and 
residents ;  the  state  of  matters  was  so  threatening  that  three 
thousand  citizens  were  under  arms  to  preserve  the  peace.  The 
references  after  September,  1517,  arc  mostly  to  the  "common 
infection"  or  plague,  which  was  an  almost  annual  autumnal 
event  in  London,  There  was  probably  some  confusion,  at  the 
time,  between  that  infection  and  the  sweat,  not,  of  course  as 
regards  symptoms,  but  in  common  report ;  thus  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  fresh  alarm  in  the  king's  court  at  or  near  Windsor 
on  the  15th  October,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  young  lord  Grey  de 
Wilton  and  a  German  attendant  of  the  king,  refers  to  the  sweat 
I    or  to  the  plague.    As  late  as  the  2nd  November,  a  letter  from  the 


*  T%i  Pitiful  Life  of  King  Biward  tk^  Fifth:  ** Considering  Iherc  is,  as  physicians 
ay»  and  as  we  also  fimi,  double  the  peril  in  the  reUpse  that  was  ia  the  first  sickness,** 
p.  330,     Camtilot  edition. 
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University  of  Oxford  to  Wolsey  excuseii  delay  in  answering  his 
two  letters  on  the  ground  of  the  sweating  sickness. 

The  prevalence  of  "sudor  tabificiis"  at  Oxford  in  1517  is 
known  from  other  sources  as  well :  it  is  said  to  have  caused  "the 
dispersion  and  sweeping  away  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  students^;'* 
and  the  nuncio,  writing  from  London  on  the  Gth  of  August, 
mentions  the  current  but  improbable  statement  that  more  than 
four  hundred  students  had  died  in  less  than  a  week. 

Besides  these  from  Oxford,  there  are  hardly  any  notices  of 
the  1517  sweat  in  the  country  remote  from  London.  A  record 
at  Chester  mentions  an  outbreak  of  ''plague/*  which  is  taken  to 
mean  sweating  sickness ;  it  is  said  also  to  have  been  "  probably 
more  serious  than  in  1507;"  many  died,  others  fled;  and  the 
grass  grew  a  foot  high  at  the  Cross'"*.  But  these  are  the  marks  of 
true  plague,  which  we  know  to  have  broken  out  in  London,  and 
in  countr>^  districts  as  well,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1517,  or 
almost  as  soon  as  the  short  and  sharp  outburst  of  the  sweat  was 
past. 

Among  the  references  to  prevailing  diseases  on  the  continent 
in  15 17,  besides  sir  Thomas  Morc's  rumour  of  the  sweat  in 
Calais,  there  is  none  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
distinctive  English  malady  had  invaded  Europe  in  that  year. 
But  there  is  a  significant  statement  by  Erasmus,  hitherto  over- 
looked, which  almost  certainly  points  to  an  epidemic  of  influenza 
on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  the  year  after  the  sweat  was 
prevalent  in  England.  It  is  known  that  there  w\as  a  suddenly 
fatal  form  of  throat  disease  prevalent  in  the  Netherlands  that 
spring,  which  has  been  taken  to  be  diphtheria ;  but  the  malady 
to  which  Erasmus  refers  can  hardly  have  been  the  same  as  that. 
Writing  from  Louvain  to  Barbicri  on  the  1st  June,  1518,  he 
says  that  a  new  plague  is  raging  in  Germany,  affecting  people 
with  a  cough,  and  pain  in  the  head  and  stomachy  he  himself 
having  suffered  from  it  The  significance  of  that  epidemic; 
assuming  it  to  have  been  influenza,  wi!l  be  dealt  with  in  the 
sequel. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  contemporary  notices  of  the  sweat 

*  Anthony  Wo<xl,  Hist,  and  Ant  hi.  ^  suh  nnno  15 17. 
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in  1517  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  general  accuimcy  of  the 
summary  of  it  in  Halfs  chronicle,  which  has  been  hitherto  almost 
the  only  source  of  information.  The  sweat  killed,  he  says,  in 
three  hours  or  two  hours,  which  is  something  of  an  exaggeration 
of  the  shortest  duration  mentioned  by  the  nuncio  and  the  Vene- 
tian envoy  in  their  letters  of  the  ist  and  6th  August  Another 
general  statement  may  be  suspected  of  even  greater  exaggera- 
tion :  *'  For  m  some  one  town  half  the  people  died,  and  in  some 
other  town  the  third  part,  the  sweat  w*as  so  fervent  and  the 
infection  so  great"  The  sweat  lasted,  he  says,  to  the  middle  of 
December.  Stow,  in  his  A  finals,  more  correctly  states  that  the 
plague  came  in  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  sweat  The  plague  I 
was  much  the  more  deadly  infection  of  the  two;  but  even 
pl^ue  and  sweat  together,  and  at  their  worst,  would  hardly  have 
destroyed  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 


The  Fourth  Sweat  in  1528. 

As  the  despatches  of  the  nuncio  and  the  Venetian  envoy  1 
London  give  the  best  accounts  of  the  sweat  of  1517,  it  is  in  the 
despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  Du  Bellay,  that  we  find  ■ 
the    most   serviceable    particulars    of  the    sweat    in    1528,     Dii 
Bellay,    bishop   of  Bayonnc,   and   a  witty  diplomatist,  was   in 
London  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  during  that  time  sent  ■ 
letters  to  Paris,  in  three  of  which  the  sweat  is  a  principal  topic. 
From  many  other  state  letters  of  the  time  various  particulars 
may  be  gathered,  and  in  one  letter  by  Brian  Tuke,  one  of  the 
kings  ministers,  we   find   some  tlieorizings  about  the  disease. 
The  outbreak  befell  at  the  time  when  Henry  VIII.'s  passion  for 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  sister  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  was 
waxing  strong;  it  had  the  effect  of  parting  the  lovers  for  several 
weeks,  the  distance  between  them  having  been  bridged  over  by 
an   interchange  of  tender   notes,  of  which   those  of  the   kin|^ 
remain  open  to  the  prying  ^y^s  of  posterity.  4^1 

The  sweat  is  heard  of  as  early  as  the  Sth  of  June,  1528,  when 
Brian  Tuke  writes  to  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  that  he  had 
^f^A  to  Stepney  "  for  fear  of  the  infection/'  a  servant  being  ill  at 
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his  house.  The  sickness  must  have  made  little  talk  for  some 
ten  days  longer  On  the  iSth  June,  Du  Bellay  writes  that  it 
had  made  its  appearance  **  within  these  four  days^**  On  the 
f6th,  the  king  at  Greenwich  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
that  a  maid  of  Anne  Boleyn's  had  been  attacked  by  it*.  He  left 
in  great  haste  for  Waltham,  and  sent  the  young  lady  to  her 
father*s  in  Kent.  ''  As  yet,**  writes  Du  Bellay,  *'  the  love  has  not 
abated.  I  know  not,  if  absence  and  the  difficulties  of  Rome 
may  effect  anything,"  The  king  wrote  to  her  at  once  :  *' There 
came  to  me  in  the  night  the  most  afflicting  news  possible.,.! 
fear  to  suffer  yet  longer  that  absence  which  has  already  given 
me  so  much  pain."  He  sends  his  second  physician  (Dr  Butts) 
to  her  The  alarm  about  her  health  seems  to  have  been  un- 
called for  just  then,  although  both  she  and  her  father  caught  the 
disease  within  a  few  days.  By  the  iSth  June,  according  to 
the  French  envoy,  some  2000  had  caught  the  sickness  in  London, 
It  is,  he  says,  a  most  perilous  disease  :  "  one  has  a  little  pain  in 
the  head  and  heart ;  suddenly  a  sweat  begins ;  and  a  physician 
is  useless,  for  whether  you  wrap  yourself  up  much  or  little,  in 
four  hours,  sometimes  in  two  or  three,  you  arc  despatched 
without  languishing  as  in  those  troublesome  fevers/'  The  day 
before,  on  going  to  swear  the  truce,  he  saw  the  people  *'as  thick 
as  flies  rushing  from  the  streets  or  shops  into  their  houses  to 
take  the  sweat  whenever  they  felt  ilL.  Jn  London,  I  assure  you, 
the  priests  have  a  better  time  than  the  doctors,  except  that  the 
latter  do  not  help  to  bury.  If  this  thing  goes  on,  corn  will  soon  be 
cheap,  [The  season  was  one  of  scarcity.]  It  is  twelve  [eleven] 
years  since  there  was  such  a  visitation,  when  there  died  10,000 
persons  in  ten  or  twelve  days  j  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this 
has  been."  Writing  again,  twelve  days  after,  on  the  30th  June, 
he  says  that  some  40,030  had  been  attacked  in  London,  only  2000 

^  The  IcUer  bears  the  date  of  8  June,  which  would  make  ihc  first  of  the  sweat  ihc 
same  xs  ifi  Tukc*s  letter;  hut  Urewer  says  ihc  tlale  should  be  the  iSth  Juncv 

^  Urewer  {CnL  Stale  Pti/>t'rs)  reads  the  letter,  **  On  Tuesday  one  of  the  Iftdics  of 
ihc  chamber.  Mile  dc  Bonlari,  was  inft-cted  with  ihe  sweat."  But  P.  Frie^imann 
{AnH€  Bakytu  Lond.  1884^  I,  71)  says  the  correct  rt^diiig  is  a  fille-de-chambrc  of 
Mile  de  Boulan  ;  and  it  is  known  that  Annu  lioleyn  did  not  take  the  sweat  until 
£ome  tlaya  after. 
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of  whom  had  died  ;  **  but  \{  a  man  only  put  his  hand  out  of  bed 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  becomes  as  stiff  as  a  pane  of™ 
glass*' — that  is  to  say,  by  keeping  themselves  carefully  covered, 
as  we  learn  also  from  Polydore  Virgirs  history  and  letters  on  tlie 
sweat  of  1517,  they  greatly  increased  the  chance  of  recovery. 
In  his  third  despatch^  21st  July,  he  says  the  danger  begins 
to  diminish  hereabout  and  to  increase  elsewhere ;  in  Kent  it  is 
very  great.  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  father  have  sweated,  but 
have  got  over  it  The  notaries  have  had  a  fine  time  of  it, 
nearly  everyone  having  made  his  will,  as  those  who  took 
the  disease  in  its  fatal  form  "became  quite  foolish  the  moment 
they  fell  ill"  His  estimate  of  100,000  wills  is,  of  course, 
a  humorous  exaggeration.  The  sweat  had  been  at  its  height 
in  London,  according  to  its  wont,  for  only  a  few  weeks,  mostly 
in  July.  On  the  21st  of  August  one  writes  from  London 
that  *'the  plague  at  this  day  is  well  assuaged,  and  little  or 
nothing  heard  thereof."  From  other  parts  of  England  there  are 
few  particulars  of  the  sweat  of  1528.  We  hear  of  it  at  Woburn 
on  the  26th  June,  in  a  nunnery  at  Wilton  on  the  iSth  July,  at  J 
Beverley  on  the  22nd  July — it  is  reported  as  very  serious  in  York-  ■ 
shire  generally,— at  Cambridge  on  the  27th  July,  and  at  several 
places  in  Kent  about  the  same  date.  The  *'  infection  "  at  Dover  ■ 
as  late  as  the  27th  September  may  not  have  been  the  sweat,  but 
the  ordinary  bubo-plague,  liut  it  is  probably  to  the  sweat  that 
the  deaths  of  four  priests  and  two  lay-brothers  at  Axholmc,  in  ■ 
Lincolnshire,  are  to  be  referred,  as  well  as  the  heavy  mortality 
in  the  Charterhouse,  London*. 

As  in  the  previous  sweat  of  15 17,  the  letters  of  the  time  give 
us  many  glimpses  of  the  invasion  of  great  households  in  and 
around  London »  including  the  king's. 

When  the  P*rench  ambassador  was  walking  witli  Wolscy  in 
his  garden  at  York  Place  (Whitehall)  on  a  day  in  June,  word 
was  brought  to  the  cardinal  that  five  or  six  of  his  household  had 
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*  In  ihe  Hhtoty  of  Cork  by  C.  Smitbt  M.D.  {:iilI  cd.,  1774)  there  U  an  entry 
under  15^8:  '^i  malignant  disorder  called  the  sweating  sickness  in  Cork,"  with  a 
reference  to  **MS.  annals."  It  has  been  gcncraUy  supposed  that  the  sweat  did  not 
enter  I  related  or  Scotland  in  any  of  it*  five  outbreaks 
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taken  the  sweat,  and  the  diplomatic  interview  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end.  Du  Bellay  writes  again  in  July  that  only  four  men 
in  Wolsey's  great  house  remained  well.  Among  those  in  his 
household  who  died  of  it  were  a  brother  of  lord  Derby  and  a 
nephew  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  cardinal,  who  had  suffered 
from  the  sweat  and  its  relapses  in  1517,  fled  from  it  to  Hampton 
Court  on  the  30th  June,  and  shut  himself  up  there  with  only  a 
few  attendants,  having  previously  adjourned  the  law  courts  and 
stopped  the  assizes.  On  the  21st  of  July,  Du  Bellay  writes  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  access  to  Wolsey,  and  suggests 
that  he  might  have  to  speak  with  him  at  Hampton  Court 
through  a  trumpet.  In  the  same  letter  the  French  ambassador 
refers  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  attack  when  he  was 
visiting  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Warham),  probably  at 
Lambeth:  '*Thc  day  1  sweated  at  my  lord  of  Canterbury s, 
there  died  eighteen  persons  in  four  hours,  and  hardly  anyone 
escaped  but  myself,  who  am  not  yet  quite  strong  again."  The 
bishop  of  London,  Tunstall,  writes  to  Wolsey  from  Fulham  on 
the  loth  July,  that  thirteen  of  his  servants  were  sick  of  the 
sweat  at  once  on  St  Thomas's  da}-  ;  he  had  caused  the  public 
processions  and  prayers  to  be  made,  which  the  king  had  wished 
for  on  the  5th  July.  The  governor  of  Calais  writes  on  the  loth 
July:  "The  sweat  has  arrived  and  has  attacked  many/'  Only 
two  were  dead,  a  Lancashire  gentleman  and  a  fisherman;  but  in 
a  second  letter  of  the  same  night,  four  more  are  dead,  of  whom 
two  **  were  in  good  health  yesterevcn  when  they  went  to  their 
beds."  Various  other  letters  about  the  same  date  make  mention 
of  personal  experiences  of  the  sweat,  or  of  domestics  attacked,  at 
countr)^  houses  in  the  home  counties.  The  most  minute  accounts 
are  Uiose  for  the  king's  household. 

On  the  1 6th  June  the  king  had  left  Greenwich  hurriedly  for 
Waltham.  In  a  letter  to  Anne  Bolcyn,  he  writes  that,  when  he 
was  at  Waltham,  two  ushers,  two  valcts-de-chambre,  George 
Bolcyn  and  Mr  Treasurer  (Fitzwilliam)  fell  ill  of  the  sweat,  and 
are  now  quite  well.  '^The  doubt  I  had  of  your  health  troubled 
me  extremely,  and  I  should  scarcely  have  had  any  quiet  without 
knowing  the  certainty;  but  since  you  have  felt  nothing,  I  hope  it 
is  with  you  as  with  us.'*     He  had  removed  to  Hunsdon  (on  20th 
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or  2 1  St  June)  *  where  we  are  very  well,  without  one  sick  person. 
I  think  if  you  would  retire  from  Surrey,  as  we  did,  you  would 
avoid  all  danger.  Another  thing  may  comfort  you ;  few  women 
have  this  illness,  and  moreover  none  of  our  court,  and  few 
elsewhere,  have  died  of  it/'  When  Brian  Tuke  went  to  Hunsdon 
on  the  2 1  St  June,  the  king  spoke  to  him  "of  the  advantages 
this  house,  and  its  wholesomcness  at  this  time  of  sickness,** 
Two  days  after,  Tuke  having  business  \i*ith  the  king,  found  him] 
"in  secret  communication  with  his  physician,  Mr  Chambre,  in 
tower  where  he  sometimes  sups  apart"  The  king  conversed  I 
with  his  minister  about  the  latter^s  ill-health  (seemingly  stone),  1 
and  showed  him  remedies,  '*  as  any  most  cunning  physician  in 
England  could  do,"  As  to  the  infection,  the  king  spoke  of  how 
folk  were  taken,  how  little  danger  there  was  if  good  order  be 
observed,  how  few  were  dead,  how  Mistress  Anne  and  my  lord 
Rochford  (her  father)  both  have  had  it,  what  jeopardy  they 
have  been  in  by  the  turning  in  of  the  sweat  before  the  time,  of 
the  endeavours  of  Mr  Butts  who  had  been  with  them,  andfl 
finally  of  their  perfect  recovery.  The  king  sends  advice  to 
Wolsey  to  use  '*the  pills  of  Rhazes"  once  a  week,  and,  if  it 
come  to  it.  to  sweat  moderately  and  to  the  full  time,  without 
suffering  it  to  run  in.  But  the  king's  optimist  views  of  the 
malady  were  quickly  disturbed  William  Gary,  married  to  Anne  _ 
Boleyn's  sister,  died  of  the  sweat  suddenly  at  Hunsdon,  having  ■ 
just  arrived  from  Plashcy,  and  two  others  of  the  Chamber, 
Poyntz  and  Compton,  died  about  the  same  time  either  there  or 
at  Hertford,  whither  the  king  removed.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th  June  there  fell  sick  at  Hertford,  the  marquis  and 
marchioness  of  Dorset,  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  Croke,  Norris  and 
Wallop.  The  king  hastily  left  for  Hatfield,  on  the  2Sth  June, 
where  still  others  appear  to  have  taken  the  sickness.  Du 
Bellay,  writing  on  the  30th,  says  all  but  one  of  the  Chamber 
have  been  attacked.  From  Hatfield  the  king  went  at  once  to 
Titten hanger,  a  country  house  which  belonged  to  Wolsey  as 
abbot  of  St  Albans,  and  there  he  elected  to  take  his  chance  of 
the  sweat,  keeping  up  immense  fires  to  destroy  the  infection. 
On  the  7th  July,  Dr  Bell  writes  from  Tittenhanger  to  Wolsey 
that  "  none  have  had  the  sweat  here  these  three  days  except 
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Mr  Butts/*  Two  days  later,  however,  the  marchioness  of  Exeter 
**  sweated/'  and  the  king  ordered  all  who  were  of  the  marquis's 
company  to  tlcpart,  he  himself  removing  as  far  as  Ampthill, 
whence  he  thought  of  removing  on  the  22nd  July  to  Grafton, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  infection  there. 
Shortly  after  Anne  Bolcyn  returned  to  the  court  It  is  clearly  to 
the  period  of  her  return  that  an  undated  letter  of  hers  to  Wobey 
belongs ;  after  writing  a  few  formal  lines  to  make  interest  with 
the  cardinal,  she  took  her  letter  to  the  king  for  him  to  add  a 
postscript,  which  was  as  follows :  "  Both  of  us  desire  to  see  you, 
and  arc  glad  to  hear  you  have  escaped  the  plague  so  well, 
trusting  the  fury  of  it  is  abated,  especially  with  those  that  keep 
good  diet  as  I  trust  you  do/' 

Although  the  attacks  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  time  are  many,  the  deaths  are  few.  A  letter  of  Brian  Tukc's 
to  Wolsey's  secretary,  on  the  14th  July,  takes  a  somewhat 
sceptical  line  about  the  whole  matter.  His  wife  has  "passed 
the  sweat,"  but  is  very  weak,  and  is  broken  out  at  the  mouth 
and  other  places.  He  himself  "puts  away  the  sweat"  from 
himself  nightly  (directly  against  the  king's  advice  to  him), 
though  other  people  think  they  would  kill  themselves  thereby. 
He  had  done  that  during  the  last  sweat  and  this,  feeling  sure 
that,  as  long  as  he  is  not  first  sick,  the  sweat  is  rather  provoked 
by  disposition  of  the  time,  and  by  keeping  men  close,  than  by 
any  infection,  although  the  infection  was  a  reality.  Thousands 
have  it  from  fear,  who  need  not  else  sweat,  especially  if  they 
observe  good  diet.  He  believes  that  it  proceeds  much  of  men's 
opinion.  It  has  been  brought  from  London  to  other  parts  by 
report ;  for  when  a  whole  man  comes  from  London  and  talks  of 
the  sweat,  the  same  night  all  the  town  is  full  of  it,  and  thus  it 
spreads  as  the  fame  runs.  Children,  again,  lacking  this  opinion, 
have  it  not,  unless  their  mothers  kill  them  by  keeping  them  too 
hot  if  they  sweat  a  little.  It  does  not  go  to  Gravel iiies  when 
it  is  at  Calais,  although  people  go  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other. 
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The^Epilish  Sweat  on  the  Continent  in  1529^ 


Whether  the  sweat  went  at  length  to  GravcHnes  or  othc 
places  in  that  di^ectton  docs  dot  appear ;  but  there  is  abundar 
evidence  that  it  showed  itself  in  the  course  of  the  following  year" 
(1529)  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent^  excepting  France,  and  tha 
its  outbreak  was  often  attended  with  a  heavy  mortality.  It  wa 
observed  in  Calais,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  loth  of  July,  152* 
But  it  is  not  until  the  year  after,  on  the  25 th  of  July,  1529,  thad 
we  hear  of  it  again, — at  Hamburg,  where  a  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  died  of  it  within  four  or  five  weeks,  most  of  them 
within  nine  days.  On  the  31st  July  it  was  at  Liibcck,  and 
about  the  same  time  at  Bremen  and  the  neighbouring  ancient 
town  of  Verden  ;  on  14th  August  in  Mecklenburg;  at  Stettin 
on  the  27th  August,  and  at  Wismar,  Demmin,  Rostock, 
Stralsund,  and  Greifswald  about  the  same  date ;  in  Danzig 
on  the  1st  September;  Konigsberg,  on  the  8th;  and  so  east- 
wards to  Livonia  in  1530,  and  to  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Russia, 
the  information  for  which  countries  is  vague.  Copenhagen  also 
suffered  from  it,  and  towns  in  the  interior  of  East  Prussia,  such 
as  Thorn  and  Kulm.  Meanwhile  the  sweat  had  proceeded  byl 
way  of  Hanover  and  Gottingen,  about  the  middle  of  August 
afflicting  also  Brunswick,  Llineburg,  Waldeck,  Hadeln,  Einbeck» 
Westphalia,  the  valley  of  the  Wescr,  and  East  Friesland.  It 
reached  Frankfurt  on  the  nth  September,  Worms  shortly  after, 
and  Marburg  at  the  end  of  the  month,  breaking  up  the  con- 
ference there  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  their  respective 
adherents,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  Julich,  Liege  and 
Cologne   were   reached   about  the  middle  of  September,  and 

*  The  German  writers  have  assumed  that  the  swent  was  prevalent  abroad  really  in 
ihc  same  summer  or  aiitimm  as  in  Englanti^  explaining  the  discrepant  dales  by  the 
difference  in  the  English  calendar,  liul  it  was  only  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  and  March  iri  the  24lhj  that  were  counted  in  the  oltl  year  in  England ;  the 
months  of  June,  July^  Augiist,  etc.  in  which  the  sweat  occurret!,  are  live  same  in  the 
English  and  foreign  calendar-yenrs.  In  the  English  chronology  of  the  swcai»  those 
montks  belong  quite  clearly  to  the  year  J«;a8  j  and,  in  the  Gcmian,  Swiss,  and 
Nelhcrlandn  chronology  of  the  svveal»  just  as  clearly  lo  the  year  (529.  The  sweat  on 
be  Contiiieia  was  ft  year  later  than  in  England. 
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Speyer  about  the  24th,  Augsburg  (where  there  was  a  most  severe 
and  protracted  epidemic)  on  the  6th,  Strasburg  gp'  the  24th, 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Miihlhaosen  and  Gebweiler  in  Alsace,  in 
October.  In  November,  the  sickness  overran  Wurtemberg^ 
Baden,  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Paktinate,.and  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  Among  the  other  German  provinces  visited 
in  due  order  were  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  the  Saxon 
Metal  Mountains,  Meissen,  Mannsfeld,  Halberstadt,  Magdeburg, 
Wittenberg,  Lusatia,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia.  In 
Vienna  the  sweat  prevailed  during  the  siege  by  Sultan  Soliman 
from  the  22nd  September  to  the  14th  October.  At  Berne  it  is 
heard  of  in  December,  and  at  Basle  in  January  1530.  The  Low 
Countries  had  not  been  affected  so  soon  as  their  nearness  to 
England  might  have  led  one  to  expect :  the  sickness  is  said 
to  have  approached  them  from  the  Rhine  in  the  latter  half 
of  September.  They  suffered  severely,  one  of  the  heaviest 
mortalities  being  reported  for  the  town  of  Zicrikzee,  where 
three  thousand  are  said  to  have  died  subsequent  to  the  3rd  of 
October,  1529. 

In  this  remarkable  progress  over  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
France  was  conspicuously  avoided.  The  sweat  does  not  appear 
to  have  entered  Spain,  nor  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  But  all 
the  rest  of  the  Continent,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder  (if  not 
farther  east)  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps^  was  reached  by  the 
English  sweat  in  much  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  an 
influenza  reversing  the  order  of  its  usual  direction.  There  need 
be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis;  the 
disease  was  described  by  several  foreign  writers  from  their  own 
observation,  and  their  descriptions  agree  entirely  with  those  of 
Forrestier,  in  1485,  of  Polydore  Virgil,  perhaps  for  the  epidemics 
of  1508  and  1517,  and  of  the  letter- writers  who  were  describing 
the  epidemic  of  the  year  before  (152S),  as  they  saw  it  in  and 
around  London.  The  striking  thing  in  the  accounts  from  the 
continent  is  the  enormous  range  of  its  fatality;  in  some  towns  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  was  hardly  more  than  in  influenza, 
while  in  others  it  was  the  death-rate  of  a  peculiarly  pestilential 
or  malignant  typhus ;  and  those  differences  cannot  have  de- 
pended wholly  upon  the  method  of  treatment. 
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These  full  accounts  of  the  Engh'sh  sweat  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  1529  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  meagre  records 

of  it  at  home.  They  were  compiled  first  in  1805  from  the 
numerous  contemporary  chronicles,  and  printed  pamphlets  or 
fly-sheets  on  the  sweat,  by  Gruner.  professor  at  Jena,  in  his 
Itinerary  of  the  English  Sweat,  and  his  Extant  writers  on  the 
English  Sweat,  published  in  Latin*.  In  1834  Heckcr  went  over 
the  ground  again  in  his  w^cll-known  essay,  improving  somewhat 
upon  the  positive  erudition  of  Gruner,  but  at  the  same  time 
hazarding  a  number  of  doubtful  interpretative  statements,  especi- 
ally as  to  the  sweat  in  England,  for  which  the  meagrencss  of  the 
English  records  then  available  may  be  his  excuse.  The  erudi- 
tion of  Gruner,  Hecker  and  Haser  deserves  every  acknowledge- 
ment ;  but  it  is  of  value  more  especially  for  the  extension  of 
the  sweat  to  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1529,  where  it  had 
abundant  materials  at  its  ser\'ice,  in  chronicles,  printed  essays, 
and  "  regiments/*  There  are  extant  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
printed  essays  or  sheets  of  directions  on  the  English  sweat,  which 
were  issued  from  the  German,  Netherlands,  or  Swiss  presses 
between  the  month  of  October  1529  and  the  month  of  June 
1 53 1,  two  or  three  of  them  befng  in  Latin  and  most  of  them 
brief  summaries  in  the  native  tongue  for  popular  use.  The 
corresponding  epidemic  in  England  did  not  call  forth  a  single 
piece  by  any  medical  man,  so  far  as  is  known.  Nor  does  the 
English  treatment  appear  to  have  lost  anything  thereby  ;  for  it 
was  based  upon  the  profitable  experience  of  previous  epidemics 
as  embodied  in  oral  tradition.  Down  to  the  fifth  epidemic  in 
1551,  the  only  English  writing  on  the  sweat  so  far  as  is  known 
was  the  manuscript  of  1485,  by  Forrest icr.  Almost  all  that  we 
know  of  the  epidemics  in  England  In  1508,  15 17  and  1528  comes 
from  Bernard  Andre's  annals  and  Polydore  Virgil  s  histor>%  and 
from  the  despatches  of  the  apostolic  nuncio,  the  Venetian 
ambassador  and  the  French  ambassador.    The  fifth  and  last  out- 
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^  CruT>cr's  Scn/fotrs  de  md&re  Angtif&  suptistiia  was  reprinted  by  Hascr,  with 
atlditiocml  citations  and  notes,  in  1847,  Heckcr  {Der  Engiiscke  SiMmiss,  1^34)  rcferB 
to  the  work  by  Gniner,  Itinetarium  stuioris  Afn^/t'a'  ex  lutis  tkupiahtm,  Jena,  1805, 
which  I  have  licen  unable  to  see.  The  account  of  the  German  invasion  in  ihc  text  is 
accord ingiy  at  second-hand* 
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break,  in  I5SI»  called  forth  two  native  writings,  one  for  popular 
use  in  English  in  1552,  and  another  in  Latin  in  1555,  both  by 
Dr  Caius,  physician  to  Henry  VIM.  and  Edward  VI.;  these  are 
indeed  better  than  nothing  at  all,  but  they  are  too  much  occupied 
with  pedantry  and  lug^ubrious  rhetoric  to  be  of  much  service 
for  histoncal  purposes \  The  information  about  the  epidemic  of 
1 55 1  is  so  scanty  as  to  suggest  that  the  sickness  in  that  year 
can  hardly  have  been  so  severe  as  in  1528;  the  state  papers 
contain  hardly  anything  relating  to  it,  and  we  owe  nearly  all 
our  knowledge  of  it  to  the  diary  of  Machyn,  a  citizen  of  London, 
to  Edward  VI/s  diary,  and  to  Dr  Caius.  Bills  of  mortality 
had  been  kept  in  London  for  two  or  three  weeks  when  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height^  from  which  some  totals  of  deaths  are 
extant 
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It  was  not  in  London  that  the  sw^eat  of  1551  began,  but  at 
Shrewsbury — ^on  the  22nd  of  March,  according  to  the  manuscript 
chronicle  of  that  town*,  or  on  the  15th  of  April,  according  to 
Caius*.  No  record  remains  of  its  prevalence  at  Shrewsbury;  the 
statement  of  Cat  us,  that  some  900  deaths  had  occurred  in  a 
single  city  corresponds  to  the  facts  for  London,  and  has  no  more 
reference  to  Shrewsbury  (where  Caius  never  resided)  than  it  has 
to  Norwich  (as  in  Blomefiekrs  county  history).  The  strange 
influence  in  the  air  or  soil  advanced  from  Salop,  as  we  learn 
from  Caius,  by  way  of  Ludlow,  Presteign,  Westchester,  Covcntty 
and  Oxford,  in  only  one  of  which  places  is  anything  known  of  it 
except  Caius's  remark  that  it  proceeded  '*  wn'th  great  mortality/' 
The  best  record  of  its  prevalence  on  the  way  from  Shrewsbury 
to  London  occurs  in  the  parish  register  of  Loughborough,  in 
Leicestershire.   Under  the  date  of  June,  155 1,  the  register  has  an 

*  A  Me  0r  ceumeiU  agaimi  the  Su^eaie^  London,  1553.  De  Ephemera  Britati- 
nitn,  l^ndon,  1555. 

'  "This  ycrc  the  swetinge  sycknes  raignyd  in  England,  and  began  first  in  tliis 
towne  of  Shrowsbery  the  xxii  of  Marcbe,  and  ran  through  the  realmc,  and  began  in 
London  the  ixth  of  July/'  Quoted  from  MS.  Chronicle^  in  Owen  and  Blakeway*s 
Hht<*ry  9/  Shraasbttry^  p»  545. 

'  Op^  ciL  1551,  fob  lOt  In  the  Lnlin  work  the  date  at  '*Salopia'*  is  "17  Kal. 
May." 

17—2 


Mortaliiy  in  London,  July,  1551. 

Thomas  Speke,  one  of  the  kings  council,  at  his  house  in 
Chancery  Lane;  next  day  died  Sir  John  Wallop  "an  old  knight 
and  gentle*,'*  the  same  who  had  survived  an  attack  of  the  sweat 
in  1528  when  at  Hertford  with  Henry  VII L  It  is  not  clear 
whether  some  other  deaths  of  notables  in  the  same  few  days  were 
due  to  the  sweat  Three  independent  statements  are  extant  of 
the  mortality  in  London  which  had  alt  been  taken»  doubtless,  from 
the  bills  regularly  compiled.  One  gives  the  deaths  *'  from  all 
diseases"  in  London  from  the  8th  to  the  19th  July  as  872,  "no 
more  in  all,  and  so  the  Chancellor  is  certified*;"  another  gives 
the  deaths  ''  by  the  sweating  sickness  *'  from  the  7th  to  the  20th 
July  as  938*  ;  and  Caius  gives  the  deaths  from  the  9th  to  the 
i6th  July  as  761,  '*  besides  those  that  died  on  the  7th  and  8th 
days,  of  whom  no  register  was  kept* ;  "  by  the  30th  of  July,  142, 
more  had  died,  by  which  time  it  had  practically  ceased  in 
London '\  Caius  adds  that  it  next  prevailed  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  England  until  the  end  of  August,  and  ceased 
everywhere  before  the  end  of  September.  The  king,  in  a  letter 
of  the  22nd  August,  written  during  his  progress,  says  that  the 
most  part  of  England  at  that  time  was  clear  of  any  d<ingerous  or 
infectious  sickness".  Records  at  York  make  mention  of  a  great 
plague  in  1551,  but  without  describing  it  as  the  sweats  The 
event  which  excited  most  attention  was  the  death  by  the  sweat 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  widowed  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  young 
duke  Henry  and  his  brother  lord  Charles  Brandon  on  the  i6th 
of  July,  They  had  been  taken  from  Cambridge,  for  fear  of  the 
sweat,  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln^s  palace  at  Bogden,  in  Hunting- 
donshire,   their    mother    accompanying    them;     they    fell     ill 


*  Machyn.  '  Ibid.  p.  8, 

*  Letter  from  London,  in  HarL  MS.  No*  555,  f.  407,  ciled  by  Nichols  in  notes  to 
Machyn* 

*  Caius,  Boki  or  ConnsHii^  [551,  AT.  jo-ii. 

*  The  Venetian  ambassadur  (Cal,  S.  P.  VKiielian,  v.  541)  says  that  the  sweat  was 
at  an  end  in  London  in  twenty  clays.  He  says  also,  that  chilflren  under  ten  years 
were  not  subject  **que?*to  innusso."  The  cxciicinent  caused  by  the  London  epidemic 
is  shown  in  an  entry  oi  money  tii  the  corporation  recorcls  of  Canterbury  r  *'  155 1*  To 
one  of  the  King's  servants  that  brought  word  how  many  were  dede  in  the  swett.'* 
{Hist.  MSS,  Commiss.  ix.  154  b,) 

*  Edward  VL  to  Fitzpatrick.  '   Drake's  Edaraatm,  p,  i  aS- 
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immediately  upon  their  arrival,  the  elder  dying  after  an  illness 
of  five  hours  and  his  brother  half  an  hour  after  him\ 

Besides  the  cases  of  the  two  noble  youths  and  others  at  Cam- 
bridgc'\  there  are  no  particulars  of  its  prevalence  in  "the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  England  '*  (Caius),  But  we  hear  of  it  in  the 
register  of  a  country  parish  in  Dev^onshire^  under  the  same  name 
of  **Stup-galIant"  as  in  the  Loughborough  register;  and  it  is 
probable  that  those  two  casual  notices  indicate  its  diffusion  all 
over  England  in  the  manner  of  influenza.  That  conclusion  may 
find  some  support  in  the  statement  of  one  Hancocke,  minister  of 
Poole,  Dorset,  that  '"  God  had  plagued  this  realm  most  justly 
with  three  notable  plagues  :  (i)  The  Posting  Sweat,  that  posted 
from  town  to  town  thorow  England  and  %vas  named  *  Stop- 
gallant/  for  it  spared  none.  For  there  were  some  dancing  in 
the  Court  at  nine  o'clock  that  were  dead  at  eleven V  Its 
occurrence  in  Devonshire  is  proved  by  entries  in  the  parish 
register  of  Uffculme  :  the  whole  burials  in  the  year  1551  are  38  ; 
and  of  these  no  fewer  than  27  occur  in  the  first  eleven  days  of 
August,  and  16  of  tliem  in  three  days,  the  disease  of  which  those 
persons  died  being  named,  in  the  register,  ''the  hote  sickness  or 
stup-gallant*," 

Comparing  these  records  of  the  sweat  of  1551  with  those  of 
the  years  1517  and  1528,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latest  of 
those  three  outbreaks  was  not  more  severe  than  the  earlier,  and 
that,  in  the  Court  circle,  it  was  probably  milder.  The  gloomy 
rhetoric  of  Cains  had  led  Hecker  to  construct  a  picture  of  its 
disastrous  progress  along  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  authentic  dctaiL  Caius  says  that  he  was  a 
witness  of  it,  but  that  must  have  been  in  London  ;  and  the 
figures  for  London,  although  they  indicate  a  verjrsharp  epidemic 
while  it  lasted,  do  not  suggest  a  mortality  greater  at  least  than 
that  of  1528,     The  Venetian  ambassador  in  writing  a  general 

*  Nichols,  notes  to  Macliyn,  giving  a  reftfrcnce  lo  Gcnl,  Magaz,  1815^  n.  106. 
Fuller  (ed.  Nicliolst  p,   11*3)  says,  under   F55J  :  *VMany  in  Cambridge  dietl  of 
ln»s  sweating  sicknes.s,  patients  mending  or  ending  tn  Iwenty-fuur  hours.'*     The  death 
of  the  two  young  noblemen  was  made  an  occasion  for  copies  of  verses  by  iDcml>er5  of 


the  V 


"Jvcriiiiy. 

^»lrypc,  Memorials^  in,  chap.  7  (cited  in  notes  to  Machyn). 
A-ysoiia,  Magna  Briian$nay  Vi.  5jy. 
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>ir  on  England  four  years  after,  says  that  all  business  was 
suspended  in  London,  the  shops  closed  and  nothing  attended  to 
but  the  preservation  of  life;  but  as  he  makes  a  gross  exaggeration 
in  stating  the  deaths  in  London  at  5000  "during  tlie  three  first 
days  of  its  appearance;'*  wc  may  take  it  that  his  impressions 
were  vague  or  his  recolleclions  grown  dim\ 

Were  it  not  for  the  isolated  notices  of  the  sweat  in  Leicester* 
shire  and  Devonshire,  we  should  hardly  have  been  able  to  realize 
that  country  towns  and  villages  had  been  visited  by  an  epidemic 
which  was  appalling  both  by  its  suddenness  and  by  its  fatality 
while  it  lasted.  The  name  of  "  Stop-gallant/'  by  which  it  is 
called  in  these  parish  registers,  shows  the  sort  of  impression 
which  it  made ;  but  so  far  as  the  mortality  is  concerned,  that 
was  often  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  in  after  years  by  forms  of 
epidemic  fever  which  had  nothing  of  the  sweating  type,  although 
they  might  also  have  been  called  **  stop-gallant/'  and  indeed  were 
so-called  in  France  {irmisse-gaiaute). 

Apart  from  the  notices  in  parish  registers,  we  have  the 
generalities  of  Dr  Caius,  which  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
funereal  essay,  m  the  scholastic  manner,  upon  the  theme  of 
sudden  death,  Jt  may  be  doubted  whether  Caius  really  knew 
the  facts  about  the  disease  in  the  country.  The  27  deaths 
within  a  few  days  in  a  small  Devonshire  village  and  the  19  in 
six  days  in  a  small  Leicestershire  town,  are  hardly  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  statement  in  his  Latin  treatise  of  ISSS»  that 
•'  women  and  serving  folk,  the  plebeian  and  humble  classes, 
even  the  middle  class/'  did  not  feel  it,  but  the  *'proceres"  or 
upper  classes  did  :  they  fled  from  it,  he  says,  to  Belgium,  France, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  was  for  these  that  he  was  chiefly 
concerned ;  and  when  he  approaches  his  rhetorical  task  with  the 
remark  that  "  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  find  suitable  words 
for  a  great  grief,'*  we  may  take  it  that  he  was  thinking  rather  of 
such  moving  cases  as  that  of  the  widowed  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  lost  her  two  sons  in  one  day,  than  of  wide-spread 
sickness  and  death  throughout  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  sweat  in  England  after  the 
autunm  of  1551,  at  least  not  under  that  name*     Francis  Keene, 

*  CaltHiiar  of  Statt  Papers,     Venetian,  v.  541,  under  the  dale  of  18  Aug.  1554. 
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an  ^astronomer,*'  prophesied  in  his  almanack  for  1575,  that  the 
sweat  would  return,  **  w  herein  he  erred  not  much^*"  says  CpganV 
**as  there  were  many  strange  fevers  and  nervous  sickness." 
Some  years  before  that,  in  1558  (a  year  after  influenza  abroad), 
there  prevailed  in  summer  ''divers  strange  and  new  sicknesses/' 
among  which  was  a  **sw^eating  sickness."  so  described  by  Dr 
John  Jones,  who  had  it  at  Southampton.  We  are,  indeed, 
approaching  the  period  of  frequent  and  widespread  epidemics  of 
fever  and  of  influenza,  in  both  which  types  of  disease  sweating 
was  occasionally  a  notable  symptom,  as  in  the  influenza  of  1580 
abroad,  in  the  fatal  typhus  of  1644  at  Tiverton,  in  the  widespread 
English  fevers  of  1658,  and  in  the  London  typhus  as  late  as  175a 
How  those  other  types  of  fever,  due  as  if  to  a  "  corruption  of  the 
air,"  arc  related  gcnerically  to  the  English  sweat  is  a  question 
upon  which  something  remains  to  be  said  before  this  chapter  is 
concluded.  But  the  history  of  the  English  sweat  comes  to  a 
definite  end  with  the  epidemic  of  1551.  Sweating  sickness  of 
the  original  sort  was  never  again  the  sigtium  pathogtwrniaim  of  a 
whole  epidemic  of  fever.  The  English  Sweat  became  an  extinct 
species,  after  a  comparatively  brief  existence  on  the  earth  of 
sixty-six  years.  Its  successors  among  the  forms  of  pestilential 
disease  may  have  occasionally  put  forth  the  sweating  character, 
as  if  in  a  sport  of  nature ;  but  the  most  of  the  travelling,  or 
posting,  or  universal  fevers,  and  universal  colds,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sweat — noi^a  febrium  tcrris  inaibuit  coltors^, 

^  Thomas  Cogan,  *Thc  Haven  of  Health:  chiefly  made  for  the  com  Fort  of 
studeni**,  and  conscqttenlly  fur  all  those  that  have  a  care  uf  ilieii-  health,  amplilied 
ujjpon  fiuc  wordcs  of  Hippocrates,  written  Epid.  6.  Labour,  Meate,  Drinke,  tileepe, 
Venus.,  Jlcrcunto  is  added  a  Prei>cnmtion  from  the  Pestilence:  with  a  short  Censure 
uf  the  late  sickncsse  at  Oxford.*     London,  1589.     New  cd,  1596,  p.  271. 

*  There  b  a  single  reference  to  a  sweat  on  the  Continent  in  1551,  which  may  really 
have  been  one  of  those  epidemics  of  typhws  (or  influenta)^  with  a  sweating  character, 
that  were  observed  in  J557-S  and  1580,  BrassavoluSj  writing  de  morif^  GalHco^  and 
ilhititrating  the  fact  that  epidemics  were  sometimes  generated  by  drowght  (though 
mositly  by  humidity),  says  that  ihc  sweat  in  England,  in  former  year*,  came  with 
drought,  and  thai  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  the  i^lh  September,  1551 1  thai  disease 
WHS  vexing  Flandcnj^— ihe  season  being  extremely  dry, — and  had  attacked  many 
thousands.  This  was  first  noticctl  by  Baser,  Op,  dt.  jii.  (iS8a),  p»  53^.  The 
teferince  to  I3rasi»avolus  is  Lubmi%  Scripi,  de  itti  veturca,  Lugd*  Bat.  1718,  f. 
p.  671. 
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Antecedents  of  the  English  Sweat. 

The  history  of  the  Enghsh  sweat  presents  to  the  student 
of  epidemics  much  that  is  paradoxical  although  not  without 
parallel,  and  much  that  his  research  can  never  rescue  from 
uncertainty.  Where  did  this  hitherto  unheard  of  disease  come 
from?  Where  was  it  in  the  intervals  from  1485  to  1508,  from 
1508  to  1517,  from  1517  to  1528,  and  from  1528  to  1551  ?  What 
became  of  it  after  1551  ?  Why  did  it  fall  mostly  on  the  great 
houses,— on  the  king's  court,  on  the  luxurious  establishments  of- 
prelates  and  nobles,  on  the  richer  citizens,  on  the  lusty  and  well 
fed,  for  the  most  part  sparing  the  poor  ?  Why  did  it  avoid  France 
when  it  overran  the  Continent  in  1529?  No  theory  of  the  sweat 
can  be  held  sufficient  which  does  not  afford  some  kind  of  answer 
to  each  of  those  questions,  and  some  harmonizing  of  them  all. 

The  history  of  Polydore  Virgil  is  so  well  informed  on  all  that  \ 
relates  to  the  arrival  in  England  of  Henry  VIL  that  we  may 
accept  as  the  common  belief  of  the  time  his  two  statements 
about  the  sweat,  the  first  associating  it  in  some  vague  way  with 
the  descent  of  Henry  upon  Wales,  and  the  second  pronouncing  ->^ 
it  a  disease  hitherto  unheard  of  in  England-  Caius,  who  wrote 
in  1552  and  1555.  and  can  have  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  1485  than  is  open  to  a  historical  student  of  to-day, 
said  that  the  sweat  "arose,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  in  the  army 
of  Henry  VH.,  part  of  which  he  had  lately  brought  together  in 
France,  and  part  of  which  had  joined  him  in  Wales.*'  Hecker,  ] 
the  modern  reconstructer  of  the  history  (1834),  has  passed  from 
the  tradition  of  Polydore  Virgil  and  of  Caius,  clean  into  the 
region  of  conjecture  in  assuming  that  the  sweat  had  arisen 
among  the  F'rench  mercenaries  on  the  voyage  and  on  the 
march  to  Bosworth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  contemporary 
medical  writer  in  1485,  Forrestier,  is  explicit  enough  in  his 
statement  that  the  sweat  *'  first  unfurled  its  banners  in  England 
in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  19th  of  September,"  or  some 
three  weeks  after  Henry's  entry  into  the  city.  There  is  nowhere 
a  hint  that  it  was  prevalent  among  the  troops,  w^hethcr  French, 
Welsh  or  English,  who  won  the  battle  of  Bosworth  on  the  22nd 
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of  August,  the  only  pretext  for  asserting  that  it  was  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood  before  the  battle  being  the  gossip  of  the 
Croykiiicl  chronicle  concerning  lord  Stanley  s  excuse  to  Richard 
ill,  for  not  bringing  up  his  men,  which  gossip  probably  arose 
m&on  after  when  the  sweat  became  notorious.  Croyland  was 
not  very  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Stanleys  ;  and  yet  we  know 
for  certain  (with  the  help  of  the  state  papers)  that  the  death  of 
the  abbot  Lambert  Fosscdike  from  the  sweat  happened  there 
after  an  illness  of  eighteen  hours  on  the  14th  October,  some  seven 
or  eight  weeks  from  the  date  of  Bos  worth  Field,  and  some  three 
or  four  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  London.  The 
probabilities  of  the  case  are  all  in  favour  of  Forrestier's  view 
that  the  first  of  the  sweat  in  1485  was  its  appearance  in  London; 
and  we  shall  accordingly  take  that  as  our  point  of  departure* 

Henry  covered  the  distance  between  Leicester  and  London 
in  four  days,  having  left  the  former,  after  a  rest  of  two  nights,  on 
the  Wednesday,  slept  at  St  Albans  on  the  Friday,  and  entered 
London,  very  tired  by  his  journey  (says  Bernard  Andre),  on 
Saturday  evening,  27th  August^  three  weeks  to  a  day  from  his 
landing  at  Milford  Haven.  Whether  his  whole  force  travelled 
from  Leicester  at  the  same  pace,  and  entered  the  city  with  him, 
does  not  appear;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Henry's 
following,  French,  Welsh  and  English,  had  found  their  way  to 
London  without  loss  of  time,  to  make  personal  suit  for  the 
grants  and  patents  that  began  to  be  issued  under  the  royal  seal 
in  immense  numbers  after  the  first  or  second  week  in  September, 
London  must  have  been  unusually  full  of  people  in  the  weeks 
before  the  Coronation  on  the  30th  October.  But  the  pestilence 
that  broke  out  was  not  the  **  common  infection  "  or  plague,  which 
might  intelligibly  have  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people.  It  was  the  sweat, — a  new  disease,  a  stranger  not 
only  to  England  but  to  all  the  world.  We  shall  understand  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  visitation  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  ordi- 
nary explanations,  by  taking  Forrest icr's  account  of  the  causes 
of  it,  drawn  up  in  the  year  of  its  first  occurrence. 

Although  this  caHiest  writer  on  the  sweat  recognized  its 
distinctive  type  quite  clearly,  making  no  confusion  between  it 
and  the  plague,  yet  he  referred  both  diseases  to  the  same  set  of 
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causes  ;  and  in  his  section  on  the  causes  of  the  sweat  he  merely 
reproduces  the  conventional  list  of  nuisances  which  occurs  in 
nearly  all  treatises  on  the  plague  before  and  after  his  time. 
There  was  little  variation  from  that  list,  as  it  is  given  in  the  last 
chapter  from  a  plague- book  of  the  14th  century,  down  even 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  thus  it  is  reproduced  almost  word  for 
word  in  Buliein*s  Dialogue  on  tlte  Fever  Pestikncc  written  in 
1564  (the  year  after  a  great  plague),  and  it  is  so  uniform  in 
Elyot's  Castle  of  Health,  in  Phaer*s,  and  in  all  the  other  hygienic 
manuals  of  the  time,  that  it  might  almost  have  been  stereotyped^ 
This  was  the  causation  which  Forrcstier  transferred  bodily  to 
the  sweat  in  his  manuscript  of  1485;  almost  the  same  causation 
had  been  given  m  the  old  essay  of  the  bishop  of  Aarhus  on  the 
plague,  actually  printed  in  London  in  1480. 

**  The  causes  of  this  sickness,^  he  says,  "  be  far  and  nigh.  The  far  causes 
— they  be  the  signs  or  the  planets,  whose  operation  is  not  known  of  leeches 
and  of  phisitions ;  but  of  astronomers  they  be  known. ..The  nigh  causes 
be  the  stynkynge  of  the  erthe  as  it  is  in  many  places,,, For  these  be 
great  causes  of  putrefaction  :  and  this  corruptcih  the  air,  and  so  our  bodies 
are  infect  of  that  corrupt  air,... And  it  happeneth  also,  that  specially  where 
the  air  is  changed  into  great  heat  and  moistness,  they  induceth  putrefaction 
of  humours,  and  namely  in  the  humours  of  the  heart ;  and  so  cometh  this 
pestilence,  whose  coming  is  unknown,  as  to  them  that  die  sodenley,  &c.*' 

Among  the  causes  of  the  corruption  he  specially  mentions 
the  following,  which  probably  had  a  real  existence  in  the  London 
of  that  time,  although  he  is  merely  reproducing  a  stock  para- 
graph of  foreign  origin  : 

"And  of  stinking  carrion  cast  into  the  water  nigh  to  cities  or  towns, — as 
the  bellies  of  beasts  and  of  fishes,  and  the  corruption  of  privies— of  this  the 
water  is  corrupt.  And  when  as  meat  is  boiled,  and  drink  made  of  the  water, 
many  sickness  is  gendered  in  man*s  body;  and  [so]  also  of  the  casting  of 
slinking  waters  and  many  other  fou!  things  in  the  streets,  the  air  is  corrupt  j 
and  of  keeping  of  stinking  matters  in  houses  or  in  latrines  long  time ;  and 
then,  in  the  night,  of  those  things  vapour  is  lift  up  into  the  air,  the  which 
doth  infect  the  substance  of  the  air,  by  the  which  substance  the  air  corrupts 
and  infects  men  to  die  suddenly,  going  by  the  streets  or  by  the  way.  Of 
the  which  thing  let  any  man  that  lovcth  God  and  his  neighbour  amend,'' 

He  then  mentions  a  more  distant  source  of  corrupt  air,  apt 
to  be  carried  on  the  wind— the  corruption  of  unburied  bodies 
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after  a  battle,  which  enters  into  all  the  plague-writings  of  the 
time. 

These  things  were,  of  course,  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
special  type  of  the  sweat,  or  for  its  sudden  outbreak,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  in  September,  1485,  There  may  have  been 
such  favouring  conditions  in  London  at  the  time ;  something  of 
the  kind  is  indeed  implied  in  Henry  VII/s  order  against  the 
nuisance  of  the  shambles  a  few  years  after ;  but  we  require  a 
special  factor,  without  which  the  unsavoury  state  of  the  streets, 
lanes,  yards,  and  ditches,  or  the  crowded  state  of  the  houses, 
would  never  have  come  to  an  issue  in  so  remarkable  an  infection 
as  the  sweating  sickness.  Common  nuisances  were  the  less 
relevant  to  the  sweat,  for  the  reason  that  it  touched  the  well-to- 
do  classes  most,  the  classes  who  suffered  least  from  the  "common 
infection,"  or  '*  the  poor's  plague/'  and  w^erc  presumably  best 
housed,  or  located  amidst  cleanest  surroundings.  Even  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Old  London  there  were  preferences 
of  locality.  If  the  special  incidence  of  the  sweat  upon  the 
great  households  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and  on  the  families  of 
wealthy  citizens,  had  rested  only  on  the  testimony  of  Dr  Caius, 
who  has  a  theory  and  a  moral  to  work  out,  there  might  have 
been  some  reason  for  the  scepticism  of  Heberden,  who  questions 
whether  Caius  was  not  probably  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
sweat  spared  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  because  he  knows  of 
no  parallel  instance  among  infective  diseases'.  But  the  fact  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  details,  already  given,  for  each  of 
the  five  English  epidemics;  and  it  is  confirmed  for  the  conti- 
nental invasion  of  1529,  e.g.  by  Kock,  a  parish  priest  of  Liibeck, 
who  says  that  "the  poor  people,  and  those  living  in  cellars  or 
garrets  were  free  from  the  sickness,'*  and  by  Renner,  of  Bremen, 
who  says  that  it  "went  most  among  the  rich  people*."  It  was, 
indeed,  owing  to  its  being  an  affliction  chiefly  of  tlie  upper 
classes  that  the  sweat  has  been  so  much  heard  of.  So  far  as 
mere  numbers  went,  all  the  five  London  epidemics  together 
could  not  have  caused  so  great  a  mortality  as  the  plague  caused 


*  Imrtoit  and  Dicnase  ef  Dis€ases»     London,  iSoTt  p.  70* 

*  See  the  references  in  Gruner,  pp.  444,  448. 
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in  a  single  year  of  Henry  VII.,  namely  the  year  1500,  or  in  a 
single  year  of  Henry  VHI.,  such  as  the  year  1513.  But  these 
great  mortalities  from  plague,  amounting  to  perhaps  a  fifth  part 
of  the  whole  London  population  in  a  single  season,  fell  mainly, 
although  not  of  course  exclusively,  upon  the  poorer  class.  The 
bubo-plague,  domesticated  on  English  soil  from  1348  to  1666, 
w^as  emphatically  the  "poor's  plague/'  and,  as  such,  it  illustrated 
the  usual  law  of  infective  disease,  namely  that  it  specially 
befell  those  who  were  the  worst  housed,  the  worst  fed,  the 
hardest  pressed  in  the  struggle,  and  the  least  able  to  find  the 
means  of  escaping  to  the  country  when  the  infection  in  the 
city  gave  warning  of  an  outbreak  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather. 

But  nwrbns  paupenmi  is  not  the  only  principle  of  infective 
disease.  There  are  pestilent  infections  which  do  not  come 
readily  under  the  law  of  poor,  uncleanly  and  negligent  living,  in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  words;  and  there  are  some  com- 
municable diseases  which  directly  contradict  the  principle  that 
infection  falls  upon  those  who  engender  it  by  their  mode  of  life. 
Unwholesome  conditions  of  living  may  be  trusted  to  engender 
disease,  but  it  does  not  follow^  that  the  infection  so  engendered 
will  fall  upon  those  who  lead  the  umvholesome  lives ;  sometimes 
it  falls  upon  the  class  who  are  farthest  removed  from  them  in 
social  circumstances  or  domestic  habits^  or  wdio  are  widely 
separated  from  them  in  racial  characters.  This  principle  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  a  necessary  complement  to  the  more 
obvious  rule,  but  to  be  itself  one  of  wide  application.  It  has 
been  an  original  theme  of  my  own  in  former  writings,  to  which 
I  take  leave  to  refer  in  a  note^  ;  and,  I  have  now  to  try  here 
whether  it  may  not  suit  the  rather  paradoxical  and  certainly 
mysterious  circumstances  of  the  sweating  sickness  on  its  first 
outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  1485. 

If  the  insanitary  state  of  London  were  insufficient  to  explain 
the  engendering  of  the  disease,  the  next  thing  is  to  look  for 

^  **The  Autonomous  Life  of  the  Si>ecific  Infectious."  in  BrlL  Mtd,  y&urn.^  4 
August,  1885;  **The  Origin  of  Vcllow  Fever,'*  in  North  Amcritnn  Revian,  Sept. 
1884;  lilusiralions  of  Unconschus  Memory  in  Disease ^  London,  1885^  Chapter  XIII. 
**  Vlcarioii*^  Infection/' 
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a  foreign  source.  Suspicion  falls  at  once  upon  the  foreign 
mercenaries  who  landed  with  Henry  Tudor  at  Milford  Haven 
on  the  6th  of  August  Who  were  these  mercenaries  ?  Did 
they  suffer  from  any  contagious  disease?  Were  they  likely 
to  have  engendered  the  sweat?  Can  the  infection  be  traced,  ■ 
in  matter  of  fact,  to  them  ?  In  seeking  an  answer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  history  of  the 
expedition. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  s  successful  expedition  in  1485  was 
his  second  attempt  on  the  English  crown.  The  first  had  been 
made  in  J4S3,  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  hardly  seated 
on  the  throne  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  in  the  field 
against  him.  Richmond's  army  on  that  occasion  had  been 
furnished  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  is  roughly  estimated  at 
5000  men  in  15  ships*;  the  expedition  sailed  from  St  Malo  in 
October,  encountered  a  storm  in  the  Channel  which  scattered  the 
fleet,  and  drove  some  of  the  ships  back  to  the  harbours  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  so  that  Richmond,  having  reached  the 
Dorset  coast  with  only  one  or  two  ships,  was  unable  to  land  in 
force.  He  returned  to  a  Norman  port,  and  nothing  more  is 
beard  of  his  army  of  Bretons ;  during  the  next  two  years  he 
appears  to  have  been  left  with  no  other  following  than  two  or 
three  English  nobles,  among  them  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
afterwards  led  a  division  of  his  army  at  Bosworth.  After 
repeated  solicitation,  he  obtained  in  1485  a  small  body-guard  J 
{kve  praesidium)  from  the  regents  of  Charles  VIH.  at  Paris,  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  money  to  help  pay  for  the  transport 
of  3000  or  4000  men.  With  these  resources  he  betook  himself 
to  Rouen  in  the  summer  of  1485  and  began  to  fit  out  his 
expedition.  It  would  appear  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  force  to  the  intended  full  complement,  and  that 
he  was  urged  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers  and  the  chance 
of  a  fair  wind  to  leave  the  Seine  with  what  force  he  had  on  the 
31st  of  July.  His  force  of  Frenchmen,  under  his  kinsman  de 
Shande  (afterwards  earl  of  Bath),  consisted  of  only  2000  men, 
crowded  on  board  a  few  ships.     It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 

^Polydore  Virgil,  p.  553.     Philip  de  Coroines  says  **  ihree  large  ships  and  a  coc- 
kle body  tif  land  forces."    (Chronjques  du  Roy  Louis  XL  Eng,  tran&J.  11.  674,) 
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men  had  been  recruited  in  and  around  Rouen ;  we  are  told, 
indeed,  by  Mezeray  that  Normandy  was  at  that  time  infested 
by  bands  o{  francs-archers  who  had  been  licensed  by  Louis  XL, 
and  that  the  ministers  of  Charles  VIII,  gave  thcni  to  Henry 
Tudor,  to  the  number  of  3000,  regarding  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion of  the  latter  as  a  good  opportunity  of  ridding  the  province 
of  Normandy  of  a  lawless  and  disreputable  soldiery  \ 

These,  then,  were  the  mercenaries  who  landed  at  Milford 
Haven  on  the  6th  of  August,  were  at  once  marched  through  Wales 
to  Shrewsbury  and  Lichfield,  and  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
battle  of  Hosworth  on  the  22nd  of  August  They  were  Normans, 
who  had  become  so  great  a  pest  to  their  own  province  that 
Charles  VIIL's  ministers  were  induced  to  take  up  Henry  Tudor's 
cause  partly  with  the  intention  of  ridding  French  territory  of 
them.  Their  quality  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  speech  just 
before  the  battle  by  Richard  II L,  which  had  been  composed  for 
HalTs  chronicle ;  only  they  were  not  Bretons,  as  the  speech 
makes  out  j  they  were  Normans,  recruited  for  the  expedition  in 
Rouen  and  the  surrounding  country. 

I  have  giV'cn  so  much  emphasis  to  the  nationality  of  these 
mercenaries  because  the  theory  of  the  English  sweat  turns  upon 
it*.  More  than  two  centuries  after  Bos  worth  Field,  about  the 
year  1717,  when  the  English  sweat  had  been  long  forgotten,  an 
almost  identical  type  of  disease  began  to  show  itself  among  the 
villages  and  towns  of  that  very  region  of  France,  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Seine,  where  the  mercenaries  of  1485  had  been  recruited. 


A  form  of  Sv/eat  afterwards  endemic  in  Normandy. 

The  Ptcardy  sweat,  which  was  first  noticed  as  a  disease  of 
the   soil   about  the  year   17 17,  and   has  continued   off  and  on 


*  Mezeray,  n,  761.  He  adds  :  ''the  Bretom  boast  of  having  also  lent  aid  to  Ibis 
prince.'*  Hjs  first  expcdiliori  was  purely  with  Bretons,  but  the  second  was  compoiscd 
iTvostly  if  not  altogether  of  Nornmns. 

"  Thih  point,  which  is  essential  to  the  theory,  was  originally  stated  in  an  article 
on  '* Epidemic!;**  in  the  QuarUrly  Rn^iciiu  Jrtn,  1887,  and  there  claimed  as  original 
The  writer  on  **  Sweating  Sickness  "  in  the  EncycL  Brii.  has  adopted,  it  as  a  common- 
pUce ;  it  is  obviotts  enough  when  pointetl  out,  but  Ik-cker  had  not  done  so. 


A  form  of  Sweat  in  Nonnandy  and  Picardy, 


down  to  recent  years,  was  indigenous  to  the  departments  in  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  Calvados,  with 
Rouen  as  a  centre.  Why  that  strange  form  of  sickness  should 
have  sprung^  up  there  and  continued,  now  in  one  town  or  village 
now  in  another,  with  few  blank  years  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
no  one  can  venture  to  say.  It  was  not  the  English  sweat  in  all 
its  circumstances ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  only  rarely  epidemi^f 
over  a  large  population  or  a  large  tract  of  country  at  once.  ^H 
was  ordinarily  limited  to  one  or  two  spots  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
individuals  aflfected  it  ran  a  longer  course  than  the  English 
sweat  had  done.  But  whenever  it  did  become  widely  prevalent 
it  also  became  a  short  and  sharp  infection  like  the  English 
sweat»  causing  in  some  years  a  vcr>^  considerable  number  of 
deaths.  Distinctively  the  Picardy  sweat  was  a  somewhat  mild 
sickness  of  a  week  or  more,  seldom  fatal,  distinctively  also  of  a 
single  town  or  village,  or  small  group  of  villages.  It  was  not 
unknown  in  some  other  parts  of  France,  such  as  the  Vosges  and 
Languedoc,  in  Bavaria  and  in  Northern  Italy ;  but  in  these 
other  localities  it  has  been  much  more  occasional  or  even  rare. 
Its  distinctive  habitat  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Seine ;  and  there  it  has  been  so  steady  at  one 
point  or  another  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
period  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  disease  of  the  soil,  indigenous 
or  domesticated,  and  depending  for  its  periodic  manifestations 
mostly  upon  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  as  affecting  probably 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground-water.  It  has  been  more  a  disease 
of  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  class  than  of  the  ver>^  poor,  and  it  has 
often  shown  a  preference  for  the  cleaner  villages.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  large  number  of  French  writings  from  the 
year  1717  down  almost  to  the  present  date.  Strange  as  this 
form  of  disease  is,  neither  its  circumstances  nor  its  nosological 
characters  are  lefk  in  any  doubt ;  it  is  at  once  mysterious  ac 
perfectly  familiar'. 


*  The  above  accotml  is  sammansed  from  the  chapter  in  Hirsch,  Gt^g*  «md  Histmr, 
fitik.     Eog,  tfansl.  I.  88. 
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Theory  of  the  English  Sweat. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show  that  Henry  Tudor's 
mercenaries  were  enlisted  in  and  around  Rouen,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  came  from  that  ver>^  district  of  France  in  which 
the  sweat,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  be^an  to  make  its 
appearance  as  an  endemic  malady  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  If  the  sweat  had  not  become  an  endemic  or  standing 
disease  there,  as  if  native  to  the  soil,  or  if  it  had  become  equally 
a  disease  of  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  typhoid  fever  has, 
the  coincidence  would  have  been  less  striking,  and  might  have 
been  made  to  appear  altogether  irrelevant  by  the  long  interval  of 
more  than  two  centuries  between  the  one  event  and  the  other. 
If  it  were  a  mere  coincidence,  we  should  conclude  that  the  same 
causes  which  established  in  Normandy  in  the  iSth  century  a 
steady  prevalence  of  a  sweating  sickness,  not  unlike  the  more 
familiar  prevalence  of  typhoid,  had  been  at  work  on  English 
soil  more  than  two  centuries  earlier*  not  indeed  to  establish  a 
form  of  sweating  sickness  steadily  prevalent  from  year  to  year  in 
one  place  or  another,  like  the  plague,  but  to  induce  five  sharp  epi- 
demic outbursts,  within  a  period  of  sixty-six  years,  four  of  which 
outbursts  began  in  London  and  extended  probably  over  the  whole 
country,  while  one  began  in  Shrewsbury,  travelled  by  stages  to 
London,  and  spread  all  over  England  And,  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  things  w^hich  determine  the  type  of  the  endemic  sweat  of 
Normandy  or  Picardy  down  to  the  present  day,  we  can  neither 
deny  nor  affirm  that  there  may  have  been  corresponding  factors 
of  disease  at  work  \\\  the  England  of  Henry  VIL  By  such  a 
line  of  reasoning  we  are  brought  to  a  view  of  the  English  sweat 
which  precludes  all  farther  inquiry  and  makes  a  permanent 
blank  or  maze  in  our  knowledge.  Let  us  try,  however,  whether 
the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  better  fa!!  io  with  the  view  that  the 
English  sweat  had  a  real  relation  to  the  seats  of  the  Norman 
and  Picardy  sweat,  even  at  a  time  when  that  sweat  had  not  come 
into  existence  as  a  definite  form  of  disease,  and  although  the 
PVench  provinces  appear  to  have  been  spared  the  invasion  of  the 
epidemic  when  it  overran  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe  in  1529. 
C.  -  18 
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The  means  of  communication  in  14S5  was  not  wanting, 
namely  the  Norman  soldiery  of  Heniy-  VI I.  The  tradition  of 
their  quality  is  preserved  in  the  speech  composed  in  Hall's 
chronicle  for  Richard  III.  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth^  and 
versified  somewhat  closely  by  Shakespeare : 

**  A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  nm-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants : 
...Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o*er  the  seas  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  over- weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famished  beggars,  wear>*  of  their  lives.*' 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  these 
men  had  brought  a  disease  into  London  although  they  had  not 
themselves  presented  the  symptoms  of  that  disease.  Such  im- 
portations are  not  unknown  ;  the  mystcr>^  hanging  over  them 
does  not  make  them  the  less  real.  A  well-known  instance  is 
the  St  Kilda  boat-cold,  "the  wonderful  stor>%"  as  Boswell  says, 
"that  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger  all  the  inhabitants  catch 
cold/*  a  story  which  Mr  Macaulay,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
St  Kilda,  had  been  advised  to  leave  out  of  his  book.  '*  Sir/*  said 
Dr  Johnson,  "to  leave  things  out  of  a  book  merely  because 
people  tell  you  they  will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness:  Macaulay 
acted  with  more  magnanimity."  The  St  Kilda  influenza  has 
been  amply  corroborated  since  then  by  parallel  instances  from 
the  more  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  by  striking  instances 
in  veterinary  patholog^^  Among  the  tatter  may  be  quoted  the 
instance  which  has  been  heard  of  in  Shropshire,  of  "sheep  which 
have  been  imported  from  vessels,  although  themselves  in  a 
healthy  condition,  if  placed  in  the  same  fold  with  others, 
frequently  producing  sickness  in  the  flock*."  But  there  is  an 
instance  on  a  vast  scale  from  the  United  States^  the  instance  of 
Texas  cattle- fever,  which  has  recurred  so  often,  and  has  been 
so  closely  watched  on  account  of  the  disastrous  loss  which  it 
causes,  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  the  reality  of  that 
mysterious  form  of  contagion.  I  shall  have  to  speak  very 
shortly  of  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  assizes,  which  spread  from 
prisoners  who  were  not  known  to  be  ill  of  fever ;  these  incidents 


iJarwin,  Naturatisfs  I'eya^e  round  ihe  Wmld,  pp.  435-^1. 
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are  historical  from  the  year  1522,  when  an  epidemic  of  tlic  kind 
arose  among  the  court  and  grand  jury  at  the  gaol  deliver)'  in  the 
Castle  of  Cambridge.  Lastly  the  history  of  yellow  fever,  as 
expounded  in  part  in  this  volume,  is  an  instance  of  a  long- 
enduring  infection  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  the  negroes  themselves  having  been  racially  exempt 
from  the  fever  although  they  had  been  the  source  of  the  virus. 

In  all  such  cases  the  sickness  which  ensued  among  the 
healthy  from  contact  with  strangers  had  a  more  or  less  definite 
type;  and  that  type  in  each  case  must  have  been  determined 
mainly  by  the  antecedents  of  the  strangers,  their  racial  charac- 
ters being  reckoned  among  the  antecedents  as  well  as  their 
special  hardships  and  their  personal  habits.  In  the  case  of  the 
singular  visitation  of  England  in  1485,  the  strangers  were  a 
swarm  of  disreputable  free-booters  from  Normandy,  natives  of  a 
soil  which  developed  the  sweat  as  an  indigenous  malady  in  the 
long  course  of  generations.  If  they  themselves  had  shown  the 
symptoms  of  the  sweat  in  1485,  one  might  have  said  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  passage  in  crowded  ships,  of  their  ex- 
hausting march  from  Wales  to  Leicestershire,  and  thence  to 
London,  had  brought  to  the  definite  issue  of  a  specific  disease 
that  which  was  otherwise  no  more  than  a  habit  of  body,  a 
constitutional  tendency,  a  disease  in  the  making.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  themselves  incurred  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  at  all ;  it  was  contact  with  them  in  England,  par- 
ticularly in  London,  that  determined  the  peculiar  type  of  disease 
in  others.  Those  others  were  of  a  different  national  stock,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  another  manner  of  life  ;  in  their  very  differences 
lay  their  liability,  according  to  well-known  analogies.  Of  course 
there  must  have  been  something  material,  something  more  than 
abstract  contact,  to  cause  the  sweat  in  certain  Englishmen  ;  and 
although  we  cannot  image  the  form  of  the  virulent  matter,  we 
are  safe  to  pronounce,  in  this  hypothesis,  that  it  must  have  come 
from  the  persons  of  the  foreign  soldiery. 
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TItc  English  Sweat  a  soil-poison. 


The  Habitat  of  the  Virus. 

We  may  ^o  even  farther  in  the  way  of  specific  probabih'ty,' 
and   bring  the  virus  definitely  to   a  habitat  in  the  soil.     The 
English  sweaty  Hkc  the  Picardy  sweat  itself,  had  certain  cha* 
racters  of  a  soil  poison,  like  the  poison  of  cholera,  yellow  fever 
and  typhoid  icvQT\  only  it  was  not  endemic  like  the  two  last, 
but   periodic,   as   well   as  somewhat  volatile  in   its   manner  ofl 
travelling,  like  dengue,  influenza,  and  others  of  the  "posting 
fevers  of  former  times.     This  brings  us  to  the  singular  history 
of  the  epidemics  of  sweat  in  England, — to  the  clear  intervals  ofi| 
many  years  and  the  sudden  bursting  forth  anew.    What  became 
of  the  specific  virus  from  14S5  to  1508,  to  1517,10  1528,  to  1551* 
and  after  ? 

A   fresh    importation   in    each    of  the  epidemic  years   aftc 
1485  is  improbable  ;  certainly  the  circumstances  of  Hcnr>^  VII/^ 
expedition  never  occurred  again,  and  the  traffic  between  England 
and  her  two  French  possessions  of  Calais  and  Guineshad  nothini 
in  it  at  all  analogous.     Equally  improbable  is  the  continuance 
the  sweat  in  isolated  or  sporadic  cases  from  year  to  year  through- 
out the  intervals  between  the  epidemics;   the  only  facts  th^ 
give  any  countenance  to  such  a  continuous  succession  are  the^ 
occasionally  mentioned  "hot  agues/'  as  in  1518,  and,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  in  1539.     The  seeds  or  germs  of  the  infection 
which  arose  first  in  London  in  September,  M^Si  niust  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  city  until  some  favouring  conditions  came  round 
to  call  them  into  life.     It  is  impossible  to  figure  such  dormancy 
of  the  virus  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  soil-poison, 
having  its  habitat   in  the  pores  of  the  ground.     The  periodic^ 
activity  of  all  such  poisons  depends,  as  we  can  now  say  virith  m 
good  deal  of  certainty,  upon  the  movements  of  the  ground-water, 
which  in  turn  depend  on  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  seasons.    The 
kind  of  weather  preceding  each  of  the  epidemics  of  the  English 
sweat  has  been  remarked  on  by  writers,  but  somewhat  loosely  oA 
erroneously.     The  peculiarity  of  the  year  of  the  second  sweat, 
1508,  (not  1506  as  in  llecker,  nor  1507  as  in  other  writers)  was  a 
*'  marvellous "  forwardness  of  vegetation  in  the  month  of  January, 
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unusual  heat  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  13th  of  June,  much 
prized  rain  on  that  date,  on  the  i6th,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July*,  the 
sweat  bcin^  heard  of  first  in  tlie  Lord  Treasurer's  household  in 
July.  The  third  year  of  the  sweat,  1517,  began  with  a  great 
frost  from  the  12th  January,  so  that  no  boat  could  go  from 
London  to  Westminster  all  the  term  time',  while  men  crossed 
with  horse  and  cart  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth  \  This  great 
frost  would  appear  to  have  been  without  snow,  the  whole  season 
from  September,  1516,  to  May,  1517,  being  chronicled  as  one  of 
unusual  drought,  **  for  there  fell  no  rain  to  be  accounted,"  so 
that  '*  in  some  places  men  were  fain  to  drive  their  cattle  three  or 
I  four  miles  to  water/'  The  kind  of  weather  following  the  break- 
up of  the  drought  is  not  mentioned,  but  there  is  implied  of  course 
a  certain  amount  of  rain.  It  was  about  the  end  of  July  or  first 
of  August,  1517,  that  the  sweat  began  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  The  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  severe  sweat,  that 
of  1528,  followed  upon  two  wet  seasons,  witli  one  spoiled  harvest 
in  1527  and  bad  prospects  for  that  of  1528,  The  winter  of 
1526-27  had  been  unusually  wet  from  November  until  the  end 

I  of  January  ;  then  dry  weather  set  in  until  April ;  after  which  the 
rain  began  again  and  continued  for  eight  weeks ^  The  har\^est 
before  that  seems  to  have  been  a  partial  failure,  for  early  in 
1527  corn  began  to  run  short  in  London,  and  for  a  week  or 
more  there  was  acute  general  famine,  so  that  the  bread  carts 
coming  in  from  Stratford  had  to  be  guarded  by  the  sheriffs  and 
their  men  all  the  way  from  Mile  End  to  their  proper  market. 
The  high  price  of  corn  continued  into  the  summer  of  152!^.  The 
weather  of  that  summer  is  not  specially  recorded  for  England  ; 
but  we  learn  from  a  diplomatic  letter  dated,  Paris,  the  4th  of 

*  Bernard  Andrt^s  AnmUcs  Nenrid  VI L  Rolls  series,  No.  10,  |>.  120,  Under  a 
tialc  in  January,  1508,  he  writes:  ^*  Quo  c^uidcm  die  nuncius  ab  urUc  incrcdihilia 
dictu,  lioc  ol  dc  primis  venii  fructibu;,  tcitipuris^  HoridtK|uc  fruiiicniu  vbb,  rcfcrebai/' 
Both  Fabyan  and  Llie  anonymous  autbur  of  MS,  CoUon»  Vtlellius,  A-  XV^I.  (ChronkU 
uf  England  fr^m  i  ihn,  ///.  to  i  llm.  VIIL)  give  the  winter  of  1506-7  as  ''a 
wonderful  [easy]  and  i>oft  winter  witliout  storm.s  or  frost/'  but  fail  lo  reniafk  on  ihc 
weather  uf  i iiO/-S, 

'  VVriotheslcy'^  Chronicle.  *  Fabyan,  Slow. 

*  Stow*&  Annals.  liecker,  in  error,  makes  out  thib  exceptional  season  to  have 
Ijten  the  one  unmediatcly  preceding  the  sweat  in  the  bummcr  of  J518. 
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July,  that  much  rahi  had  fallen  and  destroyed  the  corn  and 
vines,  so  that  there  were  fears  of  universal  decay  and  deartli 
through  all  France\  On  the  5th  July,  Henr)^  VI 11.  requests 
Wolsey  to  have  general  processions  made  through  the  realm  **  iot 
good  weather  and  for  the  plague,'*  the  sweat  having  already  been 
raging  for  more  than  a  month.  The  fifth  and  last  sweat,  IQ 
1 55 1,  also  coincided  with  an  unusually  high  price  of  corn,  or,  io 
other  words,  followed  one  or  more  bad  harvests.  In  15 50  wheal 
was  at  20  shillings  the  quarter;  at  Easter  in  1551  the  price  in 
London  was  26j//.  %d. ;  ten  or  twelve  ship  loads  of  rye  and  wheal 
from  Holland  and  Brittany  were  sold  under  the  mayor's  directioi 
at  a  stated  but  very  high  price.  Meanw*hile  the  sweat  w. 
advancing  from  Shrewsbury  to  London,  where  it  broke  out  on  " 
the  7th  July,  The  statements  of  Dr  Caius  about  stinking  mists 
carried  from  town  to  town  are,  like  most  of  his  statements,  sci 
obviously  the  product  of  his  uncritical  rhetoric  that  it  become* 
almost  impossible  to  trust  his  narrative  for  matters  of  fact 
But  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  assume  that  tlie  first  half  of  1551 
was  a  season  of  an  unusually  moist  atmosphere.  At  al!  events 
tlie  fifth  season  of  the  sweat,  and  also  the  fourth  (1528),  stand 
out  in  the  annals  as  years  of  scarcity  following  bad  harvesi 
which  had  probably  failed  owing  to  continuous  wet  weatlier. 

There  is  not,  on  the  surface,  much  uniformity  in  the  weather 
preceding  the  epidemics  of  the  sweat  in  1508,  1517,  1528  and 
1551.  In  the  first  of  these  the  winter  was  mild  and  the  earl|| 
summer  excessively  hot  and  dry ;  in  the  second  the  winter  and 
spring  were  remarkable  for  drought,  with  several  weeks  of 
intense  black  frost  in  the  middle  period ;  in  the  remaining  two 
the  antecedent  appears  to  have  been  an  excessive  rainfall.  But 
in  all  the  four  we  shall  find  that  the  law  of  the  sub-soil  water,  as 
formulated  by  the  recent  Munich  school  \\\X\\  reference  to  epi- 
demic outbursts,  was  exemplified-  According  to  that  law,  the 
dangerous  products  of  fermentation  arise  from  the  soil  when  the 
pores  of  the  ground  arc  either  getting  filled  with  water  after 
having  been  long  filled  with  air,  or  are  getting  filled  with  air 
after  having  been  long  filled  with  water.  It  is  the  range  of 
fluctuation  in  the  ground-water^  either  downwards  or  upwards^ 

1  Cd/.  Statt  Paj>^rs,  untler  the  date. 
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that  determines  the  risk  to  health  ;  and  m  two  of  the  years  of  the 
sweat,  1508  and  15 17,  we  find  that  there  had  been  a  rise  from  a 
very  low  level  of  the  wells,  while  in  the  other  two,  152S  and  1551, 
the  wells  had  begun  to  fall  after  standing  for  a  length  of  time 
at  an  unusually  high  level.  If  this  reading  of  the  somewhat 
imperfect  data  can  be  trusted,  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an 
explanation  of  the  outbreak  of  the  sweat  in  the  respective 
seasons,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  virus  of 
the  sweat  had  its  habitat  in  the  ground.  That  hypothesis  is, 
indeet!,  supported  by  so  great  a  convergence  of  probabilities,  both 
for  the  English  sweat  and  for  the  endemic  sweat  of  France*,  that 
it  may  be  used  to  explain  the  seasonal  incidence  without  laying 
the  argument  open  to  the  charge  of  running  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Whatever  had  been  the  kind  of  weather  determining  the 
successive  outbreaks  of  the  sweat,  it  is  clear  that  the  favouring 
circumstances  were  in  general  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  bubo- 
plague.  The  greater  outbursts  of  plague,  as  we  shall  see,  were  in 
1500,  1509,  1513,  1 53 1,  1535,  1543.  rS47i  a^^d  other  years  not 
sweat-years.  It  is  only  in  the  autumn  of  1517  that  the  plague 
overlaps  somewhat  on  the  sweat,  and  even  then  it  becomes 
noticeable  mostly  in  the  winter  following  the  decline  of  the  sweat 
The  two  poisons  had  existed  in  English  soil  side  by  side,  but 
had  not  come  out  at  the  same  seasons ;  also  the  sweat  had  been 
mostly  a  disease  of  the  greater  houses,  and  the  plague  mostly  of 
the  poorer. 


The  Extinction  of  the  Sweat  in  England. 

The  disappearance  of  the  sweat  from  England  after  1551, 
or  its  failure  to  come  out  again  with  the  appropriate  weather, 
is  one  of  those  phenomena  of  epidemic  disease  which  might  be 
made  to  appear  less  of  a  mystery  by  finding  several  more  in 
the  like  case.  A  history  of  all  the  extinct  types  of  infective 
disease  would  probably  bring  to  light  some  reason  why  they 
had  each  and  all  died  out.  But  an  epidemic  disease  leaves  no 
bones  behind  it  in  the  strata;  nor  has  the  astonishing  progress 
of  science  succeeded  as  yet  in  detecting  palaeozoic  bacteria, 
*  SumnisLTy  in  lUrscb,  l,€. 
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iftlthough  that  discovery  cannot  be  delayed  mix::li  km^ger.  Meao- 
irbik  wc  have  to  make  what  wc  can  of  the  ardinar>'  reconk 
(fi  our  4/wn  time,  so  to  speak,  the  sweat  becaaie  extinct  in  1551, 
and  the  plague  in  1666 ;  perhaps  someone  before  long  may  be 
able  to  tiay  that  typhus  died  out  (for  a  time)  in  Britain  in  suck 
and  iuch  a  year,  and  smallpox  (for  good)  in  such  and  such 
another.  The  ;>urprising  thing  is  that  an  infection  which  caroc 
forth  time  after  time  should  have  one  day  been  missed  as  if  it 
were  dead.  If  the  sweat  had  five  seasons  in  England,  why  not 
ftfty  ?  Perhaps  its  career  was  short  because  the  circumstances  of 
itn  ort|;in  were  transient  and,  as  it  were,  accidental.  But  it  inay 
have  been  also  subject  to  the  only  law  of  extinct  disease-spedes 
which  our  Hcanty  knowledge  points  to — the  law  of  the  succession, 
t^  iupcriicding,  or  supplanting  of  one  epidemic  type  by  another. 

OthiT  Umns  of  epidemic  fever,  in  the  same  pestilential  daas 
an  the  ttwcat,  were  coming  to  the  front  in  England  as  well  as  in 
i>ther  parts  of  Europe  Thus,  in  1539,  a  summer  of  great  heal 
and  drought,  "divers  and  many  honest  persons  died  of  the  hot 
aguci,  and  of  a  great  laske  through  the  realm."  The  hot  agues 
were  febrile  influenzas,  and  the  great  laske  was  dysenter)'- 
Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1557,  there  died  *'  many  of  the  wealthiest 
men  all  England  through  by  a  strange  fever/*  according  to  one 
writer'^  or,  according  to  another',  there  prevailed  **  divers  strange 
and  new  sicknesses,  taking  men  and  women  in  their  heads,  asfl 
»trangc  agues  and  feverSp  whereof  many  died/'  Jones  in  his  ^ 
/}ja/i  of  Agtics,  describes  his  own  attack  near  Southampton,  in 
1558,  and  calls  it  the  sweating  sickness. 

That  epidemic  corresponded  to  a  great  prevalence 
'*  influenza  "  on  the  continent^  which  was  probably  as  Protean 
or  composite  as  the  fevers  in  England.  It  would  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  these  new  fevers  or  influenzas^  with  more  or  less  of 
a  sweating  type,  were  the  sweat  somewhat  modified.  But  they 
seem  to  have  come  in  succession  to  the  sweat,  if  not  to  have 
taken  its  place,  or  supplanted  it  The  prevalent  t>'pes  of  disease 
somehow  reflect  the  social  condition  of  the  population  ;  they 
change  with  the  social  state  of  the  country  or  of  a  group  of 
countries ;  they  depend  upon  a  great  number  of  associated 
^  Commualor  of  Fttbyan.  *  Wriotheslcy,  »-  1^ 
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circumstances  which  it  would  he  hard  to  enumerate  exhaus- 
tively. As  early  as  1522  we  have  the  gaol  fever  at  Cambridge, 
at  a  time  when  Henry  VIII/s  attempts  to  repress  crime  were 
come  to  the  strange  pass  described  in  More's  Utopia.  These 
things  remain  for  more  systematic  handling  in  another  chapter ; 
but  in  concluding  the  career  of  the  sweat  in  England  we  may 
pass  from  it  with  the  remark  that  it  did  not  cease  until  other 
forms  of  pestilential  fever  were  ready  to  take  its  place.  The 
same  explanation  remains  to  be  given  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  plague  from  England  after  1666:  it  was  superseded  by 
pestilential  contagious  fever,  a  disease  which  was  its  congener, 
id  had  been  establishing  itself  more  and  more  steadily  from 
to  year  as  tlie  conditions  of  living  in  the  towns  were  passing 
more  and  more  from  the  medieval  type  to  the  modern. 
Meanwhile  we  have  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  pi  ague- history 
where  we  left  it  in  the  reiLTo  of  Edward  IV. 


When  the  town  council  of  York  met  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
485,  to  take  measures  on  account  of  Henry  Tudor*s  landing  in 
Wales,  their  first  resolution  was  to  despatch  the  sergeant  to  the 
mace  to  Richard  III.  at  Nottingham,  with  an  oflTer  of  men  (they 
pronitsed   400   for   hia    army   aj    Bos  worth),  and    their    second 
resolution  was  to  send  at  once  for  all  such  aldermen  and  others 
of  the  council  as  were  sojourning  without  the  city  on  account  of  fl 
"the  plague  that  reigneth*/'     These   leading  citizens  of  York 
had  gone  into  the  country  to  avoid  the  infectious  exhalations  ^ 
within  the  walls  in  the  summer  heats ;  the  plague  that  reigned  ^M 
in  York  was  the  o!d  bubo-plague,  which  would  show  itself  in  a 
house  here   or  there  in  any  ordinary  season,  and    on    special 
occasions  would  rise  to  the  height  of  an  epidemic,  driving  away 
all  who  could  afford  to  remove  from  the  pestilent  air  of  the  town  U 
to  the  comparatively  wholesome  country,  and  taking  its  victims    "* 
mostly  among  the  poorer  class  who  could  not  afford  a  "  change 
of  air,"     In    the  three    centuries   following  the   Black   Death, 
change  of  air  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  it  means  now.     The 
infection  of  the  air,  or  the  "  intemperies'*  of  the  air,  at  West- 
minster occasioned  (along  with  other  reasons)  the  prorogation  or  flj 
adjournment  to  country  towns  of  many  parliaments  ;  the  infection 
of  the  air  in  and  around  Fleet  Street  caused  the  breaking  up  of 
many  law  terms ;  and  the  infection  of  the  air  in  Oxford  colleges 
was  so  constant  an  interruption  to  the  studies  of  the  place  in  the 

^  Dmkc's  Eh^rtuufn^  (from  ibc  town  council  records). 
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15th  century  that  Anthony  Wood  traces  to  that  cause  more  than 
to  any  other  the  total  decline  of  learning^,  the  rudeness  of 
manners  and  the  prevalence  of  **  several  sorts  of  vice,  which  in 
time  appeared  so  notorious  that  it  was  consulted  by  great 
personages  of  annulling  the  University  or  else  translating  it  to 
another  place*/'  From  the  old  college  registers,  chiefly  that  of 
his  own  college  of  Merton,  he  has  counted  some  thirty  pestilences 
at  Oxford,  great  and  small ^  during  the  fifteenth  centor>\  The 
reason  why  the  Oxford  annals  of  plague  are  so  complete  is  that 
each  outbreak,  even  if  only  one  or  two  deaths  had  occurred*, 
meant  a  dispersion  of  the  scholars  and  tutors  of  one  or  more 
halls  and  colleges,  their  removal  in  a  body  to  some  country 
house,  alteration  of  the  dates  of  terms,  and  postponement  of  the 
public  Acts  for  degrees  in  the  schools.  Experience  had  taught 
the  necessity  of  such  prompt  measures.  Thus  the  first  sweat, 
that  of  1485,  came  so  suddenly  that  it  killed  many  of  the  scholars 
before  they  could  disperse,  *' albeit  it  lasted  but  a  month  or  six 
weeks,"  Hardly  had  the  halls  and  colleges  begun  to  fill  again 
after  the  dispersion  by  the  sweat  of  1485,  when  **  another 
pestilential  disease;"  that  is  to  say,  the  bubo-plague  itself,  broke 
forth  at  the  end  of  August,  i486,  in  Magdalen  parish,  and  daily 
increased  so  much  that  the  scholars  were  obliged  to  flee  again. 
In  1491  there  was  another  dispersion;  and  in  1493  so  severe  an 
outbreak  of  plague  from  April  to  Midsummer  that  many  were 
swept  aw^ay,  both  cleric  and  laic :  Magdalen  College  removed 
to  Bracklcy  in  Northamptonshire,  Oriel  to  St  Bartholomew's 
hospital  near  Oxford,  and  Merton  to  Islip,  *' instead  of  Cuxham 
their  usual  place  of  retirement."  The  disastrous  fifteenth 
century  closes  with  a  specially  severe  plague  in  1499-1500,  in 
which  perished  "divers  of  this  university  accounted  worthy  \\\ 
these  times  ;*'  an  accompanying  scarcity  of  grain  and  consequent 
failure  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  led  many  students  to 
betake  themselves  to  mechanical  occupations.  In  August,  1503, 
the  plague  broke  out  again  in  St  Alban*s  Hall ;  the  principal 
wMth  all    but  a  few  of  the  students  went  to   I  slip,  where  the 

*  HisL  atid  Aitttq.  C/niv^  Oxfgrd,  i,  651. 

'  At  Cftmbritlgc,  in  October,  1578,  two  deaths  from  plague  in  Que^ns^  College 
•* moved  many  to  depart."     Cat,  Cecil  AfSS,  i\.  under  date  f,^  October, 
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pestilence  overtook  them  (three  weeks  having  been  spent  first  in 
mirth  atid  jollity),  so  that  several  died  and  were  buried,  some  at 
Islip,  others  at  Etlesfield  and  one  at  Noke ;  in  October  it  broke 
out  in  Merton  College  and  drove  some  of  the  fellows  and 
bachelors  to  the  lodge  in  Stow  Wood,  others  to  Wotton  near 
Cumner,  where  they  remained  until  the  17th  December.  These 
interruptions  had  been  so  frequent  that  of  fifty-five  halls,  only 
thirty-three  were  now  inhabited,  and  they  **  but  slenderly,  as 
may  be  seen  in  our  registers.*^  The  town  of  Oxford  shared  in 
the  decline;  streets  and  lanes  formerly  populous  were  now 
desolate  and  forsaken.  An  epidemic  in  1508,  which  may  have 
been  the  second  sweat,  caused  another  dispersion ;  then  the  old 
bubo-plague  again  in  1510,  1511,  1512  and  1513,  filling  up  the 
intcrva!  until  the  summer  of  1517,  when  a  *Vsudor  tabificus,*' 
the  third  sweat,  ''dispersed  and  swept  away  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  students/'  The  bubo-plague  followed  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  especially  in  St  Mary  Hall  and  Canterbury  College. 
Meanwhile  cardinal  Wolsey  had  founded  Cardinal  College 
(afterwards  Christ  Church),  bringing  to  it  an  infusion  of  new 
learning  from  Cambridge  and  elsewhere;  but  in  1525,  "while 
this  selected  society  was  busy  in  preaching,  reading,  disputing 
and  performing  their  scholastic  Acts,  a  vehement  plague  brake 
fortli,  which  dispersed  most  of  them,  so  that  they  retunied  not 
all  the  year  following  or  two  years  after/'  and  Cardinal  College 
*'  thus  settled,  was  soon  after  left  as  'twere  desolate/'  The  same 
outbreak  aftccted  specially  the  halls  or  colleges  of  St  Alban, 
Jesus,  St  Edmund  and  Queen's*. 

Oxford  was  not  altogether  singular  in  this  experience  of 
plague  from  year  to  year  or  at  intcrv'als  of  three  or  four  years. 
What  Sir  Thomas  More  says  of  tlie  cities  of  Utopia  was  true  of 
the  towns  of  England  or  of  any  medieval  country  in  Christendom : 
*' As  for  their  cities,  whoso  knoweth  one  of  them,  knoweth  them 
all ;  they  be  all  so  like  one  to  another,  as  far  forth  as  the  nature 
of  the  place  permittetk"  The  limitation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  is  not  without  importance  for  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
plague;  the  quantity  of  standing  water  around  Oxford  would 
certainly  appear  to  have  made  the  epidemics  there  a  more  regular 

\  *  Antliony  Woodt  under  the  respt»:tive  years. 
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product  of  the  soil*.  But  wc  hear  of  plague  also  on  the  soil  of 
Cambridge,  particularly  in  1 5 1 1,  when  Erasmus  was  there :  on  the 
28th  November  he  writes  from  Queens*  College  to  Ammonio  in 
London:  "  Here  is  great  solitude;  most  arc  away  for  fear  of  the 
pestilence/'  adding  rather  unkindly,  *' although  there  is  also 
solitude  when  everyone  is  in  residence/*  It  is  from  such  chance 
references  in  letters  of  the  time  that  we  can  infer  the  existence  of 
plague  throughout  England.  These  references  become  much  more 
numerous  as  the  sixteenth  century  runs  on,  not  perhaps  because 
plague  was  more  frequent,  but  because  all  kinds  of  documents 
are  better  preserved.  The  remarkable  difference  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VHI.  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  extant  materials  for  the  construction  of  history  is  as  keenly 
felt  by  the  student  of  epidemics  as  by  the  student  of  high 
poh'tics.  The  local  records  of  towns,  London  included,  are  still 
almost  valueless  for  our  purpose:  even  the  skilled  antiquaries 
employed  hy  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  have 
hitherto  extracted  nothing  concerning  pre-Etizabethan  epidemics 
from  the  archives  of  civic  council-chambers,  and  only  a  little 
from  muniment-rooms  such  as  that  of  Canterbury  Abbey. 

The  few  details  that  we  possess,  such  as  those  for  the  plague 
at  Mull  from  1472  to  1478,  had  been  extracted  from  local 
records  by  the  authors  of  town  and  county  histories.  Before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  evidence  of  plague 
epidemic  all  over  England,  as  well  in  provincial  towns  and 
in  the  country  as  in  London,  becomes  abundant  There  may 
have  been  really  a  great  increase,  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  increase  is  for  the  most  part  only  apparent  It  is  of 
some  consequence  to  determine  the  probability  as  exactly  asi 
possible ;  and  I  shall  therefore  examine  with  more  minuteness 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  the  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  and  amount  of  plague  in  London  and  elsewhere 
year  after  year  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  in  1485, 


*  With  reference  to  a  pestilence  at  Oxford  in  1448,  Wocjcl  nays:  '*occasioncfl,  as 
Hwas  ihoiighl,  by  the  overnowhtg  of  waters*  anil  the  waul  of  a  quick  passage  for  them 
from  the  gmtiiid*  Also  I>y  llie  lying  K\i  many  scholars  in  one  room  or  dormilory  in 
iilmast  every  Hall,  which  occasioned  nasty  air  and  smells,  and  consequently  diseases." 
05^.  ciL  I.  5y6, 
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using  chiefly  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  for  my  purpose.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  sweat,  we  happen  to  hear  of  plague  in  London 
and  elsewhere  because  the  Court  was  kept  away  by  it ;  the 
kings  secretaries  are  informed  week  after  week  of  the  state  of 
health  in  London,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  the 
Venetian  envoys,  have  frequently  occasion  to  mention  the 
hindrance  to  public  business  caused  by  the  plague.  But  for 
these  State  papers  the  historian  of  epidemics  would  have  little 
beyond  an  occasional  parish  register  to  build  upon.  The 
medical  profession  in  England  were  not  concerned  to  write 
or  print  anything  thereon ;  while  there  are  numerous  foreign 
printed  books  on  the  plague  (e.g,  Forrestier's  at  Rouen  in  1490) 
there  is  not  one  original  English  treatise  until  that  of  Skene  of 
Edinburgh  in  1568.  That  the  physicians  were  well  employed 
by  those  who  could  engage  their  services,  and  that  they  did 
sustain  the  credit  of  their  profession  by  the  liberal  scale  of  their 
fees,  we  have  ever>^  reason  to  believe ;  thus  the  Venetian  envoy 
writes  on  3rd  June,  1535^  that  he  had  been  ill,  and  that  he  had 
expended  seven  hundred  ducats  during  his  illness,  **and  for  so 
many  physicians/*  so  that  he  had  only  one  ducat  remaining. 
But  these  thriving  practitioners  did  not  write  books  like  their 
brethren  abroad.  One  of  their  number,  Linacre,  who  was  also  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  busied  himself  with  editions  of 
certain  writings  of  Galen*  Erasmus  mentions  him  in  a  letter  as 
one  of  the  Oxford  scholars  in  whose  society  he  found  pleasure ; 
but  there  is  in  the  Praise  of  Folly  a  reference  to  a  certain  gram- 
matical pedant  whom  Ilecker  identifies  with  Linacre.  The  other 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  period  whose  names  are  known, 
Butts,  Chambre,  Borde  and  the  rest  of  the  group  in  HoIbein\s 
picture  of  Henry  VIIL  handing  the  surgeons  their  charter,  have 
left  nothing  in  print  which  illustrates  the  epidemic  diseases  of 
the  time,  and  little  of  any  kind  of  writing  except  some  formulae 
of  medicines :  Borde,  who  was  patronised  by  Cromwell,  is 
known  only  as  a  humorist  or  satirist  Thus  the  inquiry  must 
proceed  without  any  of  those  aids  from  the  faculty  which  make 
the  history'  of  epidemics  on  the  Continent  comparatively  easy. 

After  the  disastrous  prevalence  of  plague  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,,  culminating  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1479 
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in  London  and  elsewhere,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  disease  again  in 
London  until  1487,  two  years  after  the  first  sweat;  in  that  year, 
on  the  14th  April,  a  king^'s  writ  from  Norwich  postponed  the 
business  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  King\s  Bench  until  Trinity 
term,  on  account  of  the  pestilence  in  London,  Westminster  and 
neighbouring  places*.  The  next  reference  is  to  the  great  epi- 
demic of  1499-1500,  in  London  and  apparently  also  in  the 
country.  Fabyan,  who  was  then  an  alderman  and  likely  to 
know,  puts  the  deaths  in  London  at  twenty  thousand*;  Polydore 
Virgil  says  thirty  thousand®;  and  others  say  thirty  thousand 
deaths  from  plague  and  other  diseases  together^,  The  smaller 
total  is  the  more  likely  to  be  nearest  the  mark.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  population  of  London  a  generation  later  was 
little  over  60,000  ;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  as  much  as  the  severest 
plagues  cut  off,  although  it  is  entirely  credible  that  the  Black 
Death  itself  had  cut  ofiTone  half. 

The  enormous  mortality  in  1499- 1500  has  left  few  traces  in 
the  records  of  the  City  or  of  the  State.  Five  great  prelates  died 
during  the  plague-year,  some  of  them  certainly  from  it :  Morton 
of  Canterbury  (a  xcty  old  man),  Langton  of  Winchester  (before 
he  could  be  transferred  to  Canterbury),  Rotheram  of  York, 
Alcock  of  Ely  and  Jane  of  Norwich*.  Like  some  of  the  later 
plagues  in  London  it  lasted  through  the  vvintcn  It  was  at 
Oxford  in  the  same  years,  and  casual  references  in  two  of  the 
Plumpton  letters  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  may  have  been  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country  also''. 

The  infection  was  still  active  as  late  as  October,  1501.  at 
Gravesend,  and  it  made  some  difference  to  the  reception  of  the 

*  Milt  (rials  llhistrath^e  of  Ihe  Rd:^n  of  Henry  VI L     Rolls  scr*  60,  If,  p.  136, 
■  Chrtmii-le  of  Engfami^  sub  anno* 

*  Hut.  Anji^i.^  p.  609  (Hasil,  154^).  *  Stow,  Annait^i. 

*  In  Rymer*s  Focdcra  all  these  vacancies  of  bishoprics  arc  entered  under  I  he 
year  1501,  beginning;  with  the  see  of  Catitcrbury  (Morton's)  on  9th  January,  ifoi. 

^  Ptumpfon  CQrmponderut^  Camden  Soc*  No.  4,  p.  138;  Letter  of  ?  1499,  R. 
Levcnlhorpc,  of  Leventhorpe  Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Sir  R,  Plumpton  :  **And  sithe  I 
hard  say  that  a  servant  of  yours  was  deceived  of  the  sicknes,  which  hath  bene  to  your 
disease,  I  am  right  sorry  therefore;"  he  .id vises  fastings  and  trusts  **ye  sal  be  no 
more  vexed  with  that  sicknes."  In  the  nett  letter  (cviii)  lo  Sir  R,  Plumpton  from 
his  son  :^"  Also^  sir,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  death  sca^^eth  imt  at  I'loniplnn." 
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young  princess  Catharine  of  Arragon,  who  had  come  over  for 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  and  became  famous  in  histor>' 
as  the  wife  of  his  brother  Henry  VHL  The  following  are 
Henry  VIl.'s  instructions,  dated  October,  1501  : — 

"  My  lord  Steward  shall  shew  or  cause  to  be  shcsved  to  the  said  Princess, 
that  the  King^s  Grace,  tenderly  considering  her  great  and  lon^r  pain  and 
travel  upon  the  sea,  would  full  gladly  that  she  landed  and  lodged  for  the 
night  at  Graveacnd  ;  but  forasmuch  as  the  plague  was  there  of  late,  and  that 
is  not  yet  clean  purged  thereof,  the  King  would  not  that  she  should  be  put 
in  any  such  adventure  or  danger,  and  therefore  his  Grace  hath  commanded 
the  bark  to  be  prepared  and  arrayed  for  her  lodging  ^" 

In  1503  there  was  plague  at  Oxford,  as  we  have  seen»  and  at 
Exeter,  where  two  mayors  died  of  it  in  quick  succession,  and 
two  bailiffs  I  The  infection  was  certainly  in  London  in  1504  or 
1505  (perhaps  in  both,  and  possibly  at  its  low  endemic  level  in 
the  other  years  from  1501)1  for  Bernard  Andre  mentions  casu- 
ally that  he  had  been  absent  from  the  City  on  account  of  it^ 

In  1509,  the  first  year  of  Henrys  VIIL,  there  was  a  severe 
outbreak  of  plague  in  the  garrison  of  Calais,  as  well  as  *' great 
plague"  in  divers  parts  of  England*.  In  1511,  Erasmus  writes 
from  Cambridge  on  17th  August,  Sth  October  and  i6th  October, 
making  reference  to  the  plague  in  London ;  and  on  the  27th 
October,  8th  November,  and  2Sth  November,  Ammonio  answers 
him  that  the  plague  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  and  again 
that  it  is  abated,  but  a  famine  is  feared,  and  lastly  that  the 
plague  is  entirely  gone.  On  the  26th  of  July  the  Venetian 
ambassador  had  written  that  the  queen-widow  (mother  of 
Edward  V.)  had  died  of  plague  and  that  the  king,  Henry  VIIL, 
was  anxious. 

On  the  1st  November,  15 12,  Erasmus,  on  a  visit  to  London, 
was  so  afraid  of  the  plague  that  he  did  not  enter  his  own  lodging, 
and  missed  a  meeting  with  Colet  The  next  year,  1513^  was  a 
severe  plaguc-ycar  according  to  many  testimonies.  In  the 
diary  of  the  Venetian  envoy  from  August  to  3rd  September  it  is 

1  Hanhincki  Papersy  London,  1778,  I.  1  {from  Harl.  MSS.}. 
^  Frcemani  Exfier^  \n  '* English  Towns"  series,  p.  gy. 
^  Annaics  Henrid  VIL     RuUs  series,  p»  88. 

*  The  information  in  Uic  next  few  pages  comes  from  the  Calendnr  of  State  Pafers^ 
Henry  Vf/I.t  Domtstic^  unless  otherwise  rcferretl  to  in  the  notes. 
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stated  that  deaths  from  plague  arc  occurring  constantly ;  two  of 
his  servants  sickened  on  the  22nd  August,  but  did  not  recognize 
the  disease ;  on  the  2Sth  they  rose  from  bed,  went  to  a  tavern  to 
drink  a  certain  beverage  called  "ale,**  and  died  the  same  day: 
their  bed,  sheets  and  other  effects  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
(?  Thames).  On  the  17th  September  he  writes  to  Venice  that  it 
is  perilous  to  remain  in  London  ;  the  deaths  were  said  to  be 
200  in  a  day,  there  was  no  business  doing,  all  the  Venetian 
merchants  in  London  had  taken  houses  in  the  country ;  the 
plague  is  also  in  the  English  fleet.  In  October  the  deaths  are 
reported  by  the  envoy  at  300  to  400  a  day ;  he  has  gone  into 
the  country.  On  the  6th  November  and  6th  December  he 
writes  that  plague  was  still  doing  much  damage.  On  the  3rd 
December  the  rumour  of  a  great  prevalence  of  plague  in 
England  had  reached  Rome.  On  the  28th  November  Erasmus 
writes  from  Cambridge  that  he  does  not  intend  to  come  to 
London  before  Christmas  on  account  of  plague  and  robbers; 
and  on  the  21st  December  he  writes  again  :  '' I  am  shut  up  in 
the  midst  of  pestilence  and  hemmed  in  with  robbers," 

One  year  is  very  like  another,  but  it  will  be  desirable  to 
continue  the  narrative  a  little  longer  so  as  to  remove  any 
suspicion  of  constructing  history  beyond  the  facts.  In  February^ 
1 5 14,  Erasmus  writes  that  he  had  been  disgusted  with  London, 
deeming  it  unsafe  to  stay  there  owing  to  plague.  In  going  in 
procession  to  St  Paul's  on  the  21st  May  the  king  preferred  to 
be  on  horseback,  for  one  reason  "to  avoid  contact  with  the 
crowd  by  reason  of  the  plague;"  he  had  lately  recovered  from 
some  vaguely  reported  *' fever"  at  Richmond.  On  the  1st  July 
Convocation  was  adjourned  on  account  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
heat 

Next  year,  1515,  Erasmus  writes  from  London  on  the  20th 
April  that  he  is  in  much  trouble ;  the  plague  had  broken  out 
and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  rage  everywhere.  On  the  23rd 
April  Wolsey  sends  advice  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the 
country  (?  Wingfield)  to  **get  him  into  clean  air  and  divide  his 
household,"  owing  to  contagious  plague  among  his  servants  ;  on 
the  28  th  the  carl  received  from  London  one  pound  of  man  us 
Christi, — the  same  remedy  that  Henry  VIIL  sent  to  Wolsey 
C  19 
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ibr  the  sweat — ^witfa  corai  and  half-a-poiiiid  of  powder  ptescrva- 
tm.  On  the  same  date  "  they  b^tn  to  die  in  Loodoii  m  divers 
places  suddenly  of  fearful  sidoicss,*  One  tif  Ac  incidents  of 
tlie  piagiie  of  1515  which  has  fixed  the  attentioQ  of  chroniclers 
was  the  death  of  twenty'-seven  of  the  nims  in  a  convent  at  the 
Minories  outside  Ak^^ateV  Next  year,  on  i4jdi  May  ( 1 5 16),  the  i 
sidmess  was  so  extreme  in  Lord  Shfevsbmys  house  at  Wii^dd 
tint  he  has  pot  away  all  his  bof^e-keepos  and  tnmed  his  horses 
<Mit  to  glass.  In  London^  on  the  21st  May,  tlie  Venetian 
amfaassador  remo^'ed  to  Putney  owing  to  a  case  of  plague  in  his 
boose,  and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  Wolsey  until  the 
30th  June,  when  forty  days  would  have  passed  since  the  plague 
m  his  boose  J 

The  next  summer,  15 17,  was  the  season  of  the  third  sweat  " 
It  was  hardly  over  when  plague  began  in  London  in  September. 
On  the  2 1  St  the  Venetian  envoy  speaks  of  having  had  to  a\'oid 
^  the  plague  J7ir^  the  sweating  sickn^s;"  on  tfie  26lh  he  writes 
that  the  plague  is  making  some  progress  and  he  has  left  London 
to  avoid  it     On  the  15th  October  the  king  was  at  Windsor  "in   J 

^  fear  of  the  great  plague."  One  wTites  on  25  Oct.,  "As  far  as  I  can 
hear,  there  is  no  parish  in  London  free'."  On  the  i6th  November 
the  cnvo>'  begs  the  seignory  of  Venice  to  send  someone  to  replace  I 
him  as  he  thinks  it  high  time  to  escape  from  "'sedition,  sweat 
and  plague,*'  On  the  3rd  December  the  king  and  the  cardinal 
were  still  absent  from  London  on  account  of  the  plague ;  on  the 
22nd  their  absence  was  causing  general  discontent,  the  plague 

^  being  somewhat  abated.  It  was  not  until  March,  15 iS,  that  the 
court  approached  London  ;  on  the  1 5th  the  Venetian  envoy  rode 
out  to  Richmond  to  see  the  king,  and  found  him  in  some  trouble, 
as  three  of  his  pages  had  died  "  of  the  plague."  The  court  with- 
drew again  to  Berkshire,  and  on  the  6th  April  it  wms  decided  by 
the  king^s  privy  council  at  Abingdon  that  London  was  still  | 
infected  and  must  be  avoided,  the  queen  (Catharine  of  Arragon) 

L^having  declared  the  day  before  that  she  had  perfect  knowledge 


'  Ckrmtide  &f  the  Grej^  Friars^  Camden  Society, 
pott  the  mortality  undet  the  year  1515. 

'  Letter  from  the  Fleet  prison,  assigned  to  1517. 
V*  447- 
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of  the  sickness  beings  in  London,  and  that  she  feared  for  the  kinjj, 
although  she  was  no  prophet.  On  the  7th  April  the  report  of 
four  or  five  deaths  at  Nottingham  (**  as  appears  by  a  bill  enclosed") 
was  made  the  ground  of  postponing  a  projected  visit  of  the  king 
to  the  north.  The  spring  was  unusually  warm,  which  made  the 
risk  of  sickness  to  be  judged  greater.  It  is  clear  that  public  busi- 
ness was  suflfering  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  court  from 
London,  and  that  the  existence  of  infection  was  being  denied. 
On  the  28th  April  Master  More  certified  from  Oxford  to  the  king 
at  Woodstock  that  three  children  were  dead  of  the  sickness,  but 
none  others  ;  he  had  accordingly  charged  the  mayor  and  the 
commissary  in  the  king's  name  ''  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
houses  that  be  and  shall  be  infected,  shall  keep  in,  put  out 
wispes  and  bear  white  rods,  according  as  your  grace  devised  for 
Londoners  ;'^  this  was  approved  by  the  king's  council,  and  the 
question  was  discussed  whether  the  fair  in  the  Austin  Friars  of 
Oxford  a  fortnight  later  should  not  be  prohibited,  as  the  resort 
of  people  *' may  make  Oxford  as  dangerous  as  London,  next 
term*'  (the  law  courts  sat  at  Oxford  in  Trinity  term).  However, 
the  interests  of  traders  had  to  be  kept  in  view  also.  On  28th 
June,  1518,  Pace  writes  from  the  court  at  Woodstock  to  Wolsey 
that  "  all  are  free  from  sickness  here,  but  many  die  of  it  within 
four  or  five  miles,  as  Mr  Controller  is  informed/'  On  the  nth 
July  he  writes  again  from  Woodstock  that  two  persons  are  dead 
of  the  sickness,  and  more  infected,  one  of  them  a  servant  to 
a  yeoman  of  the  king's  guard  ;  to-morrow  the  king  and  queen 
lodge  at  Ewelme,  and  stop  not  by  the  way,  as  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  their  lodging  is  infected.  On  the  14th  July  he  writes 
to  Wolsey  from  Wallingford  that  the  king  moves  to-morrow 
to  Bisham  '*  as  it  is  time  :  for  they  do  die  in  these  parts  in  every 
place,  not  only  of  the  small  pokkes  and  mezils,  but  also  of  the 
great  sickness/'  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  these  diseases 
may  have  been  will  appear  from  the  next  letter,  on  the  i8th 
July,  from  Sir  Thomas  More:  **We  have  daily  advertisements 
here,  other  of  some  sweating  or  the  great  sickness  from  places 
very  near  unto  us;  and  as  for  surfeits  and  drunkenness  we  have 
enough  at  home/'  The  king  had  also  heard  that  one  of  my 
lady  Princess's  servants  was  sick  of  *'  a  hot  ague  '*  at  Enfield, 
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On  the  22nd  July,  the  Venetian  ambassador  writes  from 
Lambeth  asking  to  be  recalled  :  two  of  his  Servian ts  had  died  of 
the  plague,  and  he  himself  had  the  sweating  sickness  twice  in 
one  week.  The  pope's  legate,  Campeggio,  made  a  state  entry 
into  London  about  the  first  of  August,  but  the  king  and  Wolsey 
were  not  there  to  receive  him,  ostensibly  for  fear  of  infection. 
The  king  was  now  at  Greenwich,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
fear  of  infection  for  a  time.  In  the  end  of  March,  1519,  deaths 
from  plague  occurred  on  board  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys  at 
Southampton,  On  the  4th  August,  1520,  the  king  (at  Windsor) 
has  heard  that  the  great  sickness  is  still  prevalent  at  Abingdon 
and  other  villages  towards  Woodstock,  and  has  changed  his 
route  ("g}^stes")  accordingly;  on  8th  August,  sickness  is  re- 
ported at  Woodstock.  The  same  year  some  kind  of  sickness 
was  very  disastrous  in  Ireland. 

In  the  winter  of  1 52 1  (2nd  November),  the  sickness  continues 
in  London  ;  "  it  is  not  much  feared,  though  it  is  universal  in  ever>' 
parish."  According  to  a  vague  enti^^  in  Hail's  chronicle  the 
year  1522  was  in  like  manner,  "not  without  pestilence  nor 
death,"  which   may  refer  to  the  gaol  fever  at  Cambridge, 

Thus  from  151 1  to  1521  there  is  not  a  single  year  without 
some  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  plague,  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1513  having  been  probably  the  time  of  greatest 
mortality  in  London,  After  1521  or  1522  there  comes  a  break 
of  four  or  five  years  in  the  plague-references,  except  for  a  vague 
mention  of  plague  followed  by  famine  at  Shrewsbury  in  1525*, 
They  begin  again  in  1526  (from  Guildford)  and  go  on  until  1532 
every  year  much  as  in  the  former  period,  the  year  1528  being 
mostly  occupied  with  the  fourth  epidemic  of  the  sweating 
sickness.  On  the  4th  June,  1529,  the  legate  Campeggio  writes 
from  London :  *'  Here  we  are  still  wearing  our  winter  clothing, 
and  use  fires  as  if  it  were  January :  never  did  I  witness  more 
inconstant  weather.  The  plague  begins  to  rage  vigorously,  and 
there  is  some  fear  of  the  sweating  sickness."  On  the  31st 
August  the  Venetian  ambassador  has  a  person  sick  of  the 
plague  in  his  house;  on  the  9th  September  he  has  gone  to  a 
village  near  London  on  account  of  the  plague.     On  the  i8th 
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September  tJie  French  ambassador  in  London  (Bishop  Du 
Bcllay)  has  plague  in  his  household,  and  in  spite  of  repeated 
changes  of  lodging  his  principal  servants  arc  dead  ;  he  has  been 
unable  to  refuse  leave  to  the  others  to  go  home,  and  is  now  quite 
alonej  but  the  danger  from  the  plague  is  much  diminished. 

In  1530  the  plague  is  heard  of  as  early  as  March  23»  previous 
to  which  date  two  of  the  Venetian  ambassador's  servants  had 
died  of  it ;  three  more  of  them  died  afterwards,  and  the  envoy 
was  forbidden  the  Court  for  forty  days.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  April  26  to  June  22>  on  account  of  the  plague  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  and  farther,  for  the  same  reason,  until 
October  i.  The  king  was  at  Greenwich,  but  even  there  was  not 
beyond  the  infection  ;  in  the  Privy  Purse  book,  there  is  an  entry 
of  j^iS.  8j.  paid  '*  to  Rede,  the  marshall  of  the  king's  hall  for  to 
dispose  of  the  king's  charge  to  such  poor  folk  as  were  expelled 
the  town  of  the  Greenwiche  in  the  ty^me  of  the  plague/'  Similar 
payments  are  entered  on  January  13,  1531,  April  10,  April  26 
and  November  8\ 

On  November  23,  1531,  the  king  was  obliged  to  leave 
Greenwich  on  account  of  the  plague,  removing  to  Hampton 
Court  (now  a  royal  palace  since  Wolsey's  fall).  In  London  it 
had  somewhat  abated,  but,  according  to  a  letter  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  had  been  up  to  300  or  400  deaths  in  a  week.  In 
mid-winter,  the  isth  of  January,  1532,  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  in  London  and  West- 
minster. The  infection  may  be  assumed  to  have  gone  on, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  known  years,  all  through  the  spring 
and  summer,  rising  to  a  greater  height  in  the  autumn.  We  next 
hear  of  it  on  the  i8th  September,  1532,  when  the  Venetian  envoy 
writes  from  London  that  the  king's  journey  to  Gravesend  and 
Dover  would  be  by  water,  '*as  there  is  much  plague  in  those 
parts,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  London.  Yesterday  at  the 
kings  court  the  master  of  the  kitchen  died  of  it,  having  waited 
on  his  majesty  the  day  before/'  On  the  24th  September,  "the 
plague  increases  daily  in  London  and  well  ntgh  throughout  the 
country/' 

On   the    14th    October,  **the   plague    increases    daily,   and 

*  Pritfy  Pitru  &f  Hetiry  VII /.,  p.  79. 
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makes  everybody  uneasy."  On  the  same  date  the  Privy  Council 
write  to  the  king,  who  had  crossed  to  Calais  accompanied  by  Mr 
Secretary  Cromwell,  for  a  meeting  with  the  French  king,  that 
there  is  a  rumour  of  the  plague  increasing^  especially  at  the  Inns 
of  Court.  On  the  i8th  October  Hales,  one  of  the  justices^ 
writes  to  Cromwell  that  *'  the  plague  of  sickness  is  so  sore  here 
that  I  never  saw  so  thin  a  Michaelmas  term."  On  tlie  20th, 
Audeleythe  Lord  Chancdlor  writes  that  many  die  of  the  plague, 
the  sergeants  in  Fleet  Street  have  left  in  consequence,  the  Inner 
Temple  has  broken  commons,  the  lawyers  being  in  great  fear. 
"  The  Council  have  commanded  the  mayor  fo  certify  lioiv  many 
have  died  of  the  plagne!'  That  is  the  first  known  reference  to 
the  London  bills  of  mortality,  and  was  probably  the  very  first 
occasion  of  them*.  By  that  time  the  plague  had  been  active  in 
London  for  more  than  a  month,  and  had  clearly  begun  to  alarm 
the  residents.  The  result  of  the  Privy  CounciFs  order  to  the 
mayor  of  London  was  a  bill  on  or  before  the  21st  October, 
showing  that  99  persons  had  died  of  the  plague  in  the  city,  and 
2J  from  other  causes,  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  causes 
suggesting  that  this  was  the  bill  for  a  week.  On  the  23rd  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  informed  that  the  sickness  is  fervent  and 
many  die ;  those  who  are  not  citizens  are  much  afeard.  On 
the  25th  Sir  John  Aleyn  has  assurances  for  Cromwell  (at  Calais) 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  whole  realm  is  quiet,  but 
the  plague  has  been  more  severe  than  in  London.  CromwcU's 
French  gardener  was  alive  and  well  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
12th,  and  he  was  dead  of  the  plague  and  buried  on  Monday 
morning  the  14th.  On  the  27th  the  death  *'  is  quite  abated*'  in 
London  and  Westminster,  according  to  one  ;  but  according  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  28th,  the  plague  increases,  especially 
about  Fleet  Street  On  the  31st  October  one  writes,  "I  have 
not  seen  London  so  destitute  of  people  as  it  was  when  I  came 
there"  On  2nd  November  the  death  is  assuaged  and  there  is 
good  rule  kept,  for  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan  takes  pains  in  his  office 
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^  The  reference  00  p.  Z90  (note  i)  In  *'  no  parish  in  Loinlon  free,"  under  the  dale 
of  25  OctulKjr,  1517,  may  imply  ihal  bills  of  mortality  had  Ijccn  kept  in  thai  epidemic, 
whidi  was  certainly  an  occasion  when  Henry  Vlll.  interposed  in  other  ways  to  check 
the  progress  of  plagnc. 
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like  an  honest  gentleman.     On  the  9th  November  the  plague  is 

abated.  There  the  correspondence  ends,  the  Court  having 
returned  from  France.  But  we  may  here  bring  in  a  certain 
weekly  bill  of  mortality  which  has  come  down  among  the  waifs 
of  paper  from  that  period \  It  is  for  the  week  from  the  i6th  to 
the  23rd  of  November,  the  year  not  being  stated  ;  the  experts  of 
the  national  collection  of  manuscripts  were  at  one  time  inclined  to 
assign  it  to  '*  circa  1512;'*  but  the  first  that  we  hear  of  the  mayor 
being  called  upon  to  furnish  a  bill  of  plague-deaths  is  the  order  by 
the  lords  of  the  Council  on  or  about  the  20th  October  1532,  the 
first  bill  having  shown  99  deaths  in  the  city  from  plague  and  2y 
deaths  (in  the  week)  from  other  causes.  The  extant  bill  for  the 
WTck  1 6th  to  23rd  November  is  clearly  one  of  a  series  ;  there 
are  no  good  grounds  for  assigning  it  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
year  1532,  while  there  are  reasons  for  not  placing  it  later.  There 
are  two  other  plague-bills  extant,  for  August,  1535,  written  out 
in  a  more  clerkly  fashion,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  greater 
experience.  The  bill  for  the  week  in  November  is  more 
primitive  in  appearance ;  and  we  may  fairly  take  it  as  one  of  the 
series  first  ordered  by  the  Council  in  1532:  for  that  was  the 
most  considerable  year  of  the  plague  immediately  preceding  the 
outburst  of  153s,  to  which  the  more  finished  bills  certainly 
belong.  The  week  in  November,  for  which  it  gives  the  deaths 
from  plague  and  other  causes  in  the  city  parishes  is  later  than 
the  dates  of  the  2nd  and  9th,  when  the  plague  was  ^*  suaged  "  and 
**  abated  ;"  the  bill  therefore  stands  for  plague  on  the  decline,  or 
near  extinction  for  the  season^  its  total  of  plague  deaths  being  33^ 
and  of  other  deaths  32^  as  against  99  and  27  respectively  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  October.  As  this,  tJie  earliest  of  a  great 
historical  series  of  London  bills  of  mortality,  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  I  transcribe  it  in  full,  retaining  the  original  spelling. 

Syns  the  xvith  day  of  November  unto  the  xxni  day  of  the  same 
moncth  ys  dead  within  the  cite  «itid  freedom  yong  and  old  these  many 
folowyng  of  the  plage  and  other  dyscases. 

Inprimys  bcnctts  gracechurch  i  of  the  plage 
S  BultoUs  in  front  of  Bysshops  gate  i  corse 
S  Nycholas  flesshammls  i  of  the  plage 

*  Ldtcty  purchased  for  the  Egerton  CoUection*    No,  1603,  ful  4. 
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S  Pcturs  in  Comhtll  i  of  the  plage 

Mary  Woolnerlh  i  corse 

All  Halowes  Darkyng  il  corses 

Katerjn  Colman  i  of  the  plage 

Mary  Aldermanbury  i  corse 

Michaels  m  Cornhill  iii  one  of  the  plage 

All  halows  the  Moor  ii  i  of  the  plage 

S  Gyliz  iiti  corses  iii  of  the  plage 

8  Dunstons  in  the  West  iiii  of  the  plage 

Stevens  in  Colman  Strete  i  corse 

All  halowys  Lumbert  Strete  i  corse 

Martins  Owut  Whiche  i  corse 

Margett  Moyscs  i  of  the  plage 

Kateryn  Creechurch  ii  of  the  plage 

Martyns  in  the  Vintre  ii  corses 

Buttolls  in  front  Algatc  iiii  corses 

S  Olavs  in  Hart  Strete  ii  corses 

S  Andros  in  Holborn  ii  of  the  plage 

S  Peters  at  Fowls  Wharff  ii  of  the  plage 

S  Fajths  i  corse  of  the  plage 

S  Alphes  i  corse  of  the  plage 

S  Mathows  in  Fryday  Strete  i  of  the  plage 

Aldermary  ii  corses 

S  Pulcres  iii  corses  i  of  the  platje 

S  Thomas  Appostells  ii  of  ttie  plage 

S  Lconerds  Foster  Lane  i  of  the  plage 

Michaels  in  the  Ryall  ti  corses 

S  Al homes  i  corse  of  the  plage 

Swytthyns  n  corses  of  the  plage 

Mary  Somersette  i  corse 

S  Bryde  v  corses  i  of  the  plage 

S  Bcnetts  Powls  WharfT  i  of  the  plage 

All  halows  in  the  Wall  i  of  the  plage 

Mary  Hyll  i  corse. 

Sum  of  the  plage  xxxiiii  persons 
Sum  of  other  seknes  xxxii  persons 

XX 

The  holl  sum  iii  &  vi. 

XX 

paryshes  as  by  this  bille  doth 


And 

there 

s  this  weke  clere  iii  and  ii 

appere- 

II 

•si 

L 

^ 

8  c 

II 

til 
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There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  occasion  for  a 
continuance  of  plague-bills  beyond  the  date  of  the  one  just 
given  until  nearly  three  years  after  :  we  hear,  indeed,  of  a  severe 
epidemic  of  plague  at  Oxford  in  1533,  but  nothing  of  it  in 
London  until  1535  ^  It  so  happens  that  a  pair  of  London  bills 
of  mortality  is  extant  from  the  month  of  August  in  that  year. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  only  original  bills  of 
mortality  that  have  come  down  (so  far  as  is  known)  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  one  from  the  end  of  the  series  in  the  first 
year  of  their  execution  (1532),  and  another  the  very  first  of  the 
series  in  the  second  year  of  their  execution  (1535),  or  in  the 
series  ordered  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  plague  next 
following.  Of  thai  epidemic  also  it  may  be  permitted  to  give 
somewhat  full  details,  for  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  have  the 
chance  of  realizing  the  facts  in  so  concrete  a  way* 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1535  Henry  VI IL,  with  the  I 
queen  (Anne  Boleyn),  was  mostly  at  his  manor  of  Thornbury  in 
Gloucestershire,  Cromwell  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  being 
either  with  the  king  or  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
absence  of  the  Court  occasions  numerous  letters  to  be  sent  from 
and  to  London,  in  which  we  hear  of  the  plague  among  otlier 
things.  Cromwell  had  four  houses  in  or  near  London  at  this 
time,— at  the  Rolls  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  Austin  Friars  in  the 
City,  at  the  fashionable  suburb  of  Stepney,  and  at  Highbury: 
besides  these  he  had  a  fine  villa  building  at  Hackney.  From 
his  steward  or  other  servants  at  one  or  more  of  these  he  was  in 
receipt  of  letters  constantly  during  his  absence.  A  letter  from 
the  Rolls  on  the  30Eh  July  informs  him  that  twelve  heron -shaws 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  Kent,  and  had  been  received  at  the 
Rolls  '*as  the  city  of  London  is  sorely  infected  with  the  plague." 
Next  day  another  writes  that  the  City  is  infected  but  Fleet 
Street  is  clean.  On  the  5th  August  *'thc  common  sickness 
waxeth  very  busy  in  London."  On  the  7th  Lord  Chancellor 
Audeley  writes  from  "my  house  at  Christchurch"  (Creechurch, 
near  Aldgate)  that  he  had  been  expecting  Cromwell  in  London, 

*  There  was,  however,  an  English  translation  of  a  small  foreign  essay  on  the 
plague,  of  unacknowletiged  authorship,  pubhshed  at  London  in  1534  by  Thomas 
Pajnelt  canon  of  Morton,  a  literary  hack  of  the  time. 
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but  hears  that  he  will  not  return  for  nine  or  ten  days  ;  will 
therefore  go  to  his  house  at  Colchester  meanwhile,  as  they  are 
dying  of  the  plague  in  divers  parishes  in  London,  Cromwell 
was  naturally  desirous  to  know  accurately  the  state  of  health  in 
the  city,  so  as  to  regulate  his  own  movements  and  perhaps  the 
king  s  also ;  he  accordingly  makes  inquiries  of  his  various 
correspondents.  Another  letter  from  London  on  the  7th  August 
informs  him  that  there  is  no  death  at  Court,  but  only  in  certain 
places  in  the  city:  *' I  fear  these  great  humidities  will  engender 
pestilence  at  the  end  of  the  year,  rather  after  Bartholomew  tide 
than  before,  if  you  be  near  London  you  must  avoid  conference 
of  people,"  On  receipt  of  this  Cromwell  would  appear  to  have 
written  to  the  mayor  of  London,  for  on  the  13th  August  his 
clerk  at  the  Rolls  replies  to  him  that  he  had  delivered  the  letter 
to  the  lord  mayor.  On  the  i6th  another  of  the  household  at  the 
Rolls  writes  that  the  plague  rages  in  every  parish  in  London, 
but  not  so  bad  as  in  many  places  abroad  ;  *'  I  will  send  the 
number  of  the  dead  The  mayor  keeps  his  chamber.  Some 
say  lie  is  sick  of  an  ague ;  others  that  he  was  cut  about  the 
brows  for  the  megrims,  which  vexeth  him  sore.  Few  men  come 
at  him,  but  women."  The  bill  of  mortality  which  Cromwell  had 
asked  for  previous  to  13th  August  is  extant\  It  is  in  two 
parts:  one  showing  31  deaths  from  plague  and  31  deaths  from 
other  causes  in  thirty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  parishes  from 
the  Sth  to  the  12th  August,  with  a  list  of  parishes  clear;  and 
the  other,  headed  *' 14th  August"  and  probably  meant  to 
include  the  former,  showing  a  much  heavier  mortality  and  a 
much  shorter  list  of  parishes  clear,  the  whole  being  endorsed  by 
the  mayor.  Sir  John  Champneys,  as  follows;  "So  appearcth 
there  be  dead  within  the  city  of  London  of  the  plague  and 
otherwise  from  the  6th  day  of  this  month  of  August  to  the  14th 
day,  which  be  eight  days  complete,  the  full  number  of  152 
persons  [105  of  them  from  plaguej.  And  this  day  se'night  your 
mastership  [Mr  Secretary  Cromwell]  shall  be  certified  of  the 
number  that  shall  chance  to  depart  in  the  meantime.     Yours  as 

^  In  the  Kecord  Oflice.  State  Papers,  Henry  VI I L,  No.  4633*  It  has  been 
erioneou-sly  ciilcntlared  by  Brewer  tts  a  bill  of  mortality  of  the  bweating  s^ickiieM 
in  t^iS*  ^1 
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I  am  bound,  John  Champeneys."  This  double  bill  for  certain 
days  in  August,  1 535,  is  rather  more  elaborate  than,  but  other- 
wise not  unlike,  the  above  bill,  for  a  week  in  November,  most 
Hkely  of  the  year  1532.  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  deaths  in 
all  the  city  parishes  from  other  causes  than  plague  are  47  in 
the  bill  for  eight  (or  nine)  days;  31  in  the  bill,  partly  the  same, 
for  seven  days,  and  32  in  the  earlier  bill  for  seven  days,  while 
they  are  known  to  have  been  27  in  another  bill  of  October, 
1532,  probably  also  for  seven  days.  These  figures,  the  best  to  be 
had,  arc  important  for  calculating  the  population  of  London  at 
the  time;  they  represent  quite  an  ordinary  weekly  mortality,  the 
deaths  from  plague  being  found  to  be  always  extra  deaths,  where 
we  can  compare  tlic  mortality  year  after  year,  as  in  the  London 
bills  of  later  times. 

The  weekly  bills  of  mortality  called  for  in  the  plague  of 
153s  were  sent  regularly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  until  the  end 
of  Septembcr-^on  the  22nd  and  30th  August,  and  on  the  4th, 
(and  Sth),  nth  and  27th  September,  The  one  sent  on  Monday 
the  30th  August  showed  157  deaths  during  the  preceding  week, 
of  which  140  were  put  down  to  plague,  leaving  only  17  deaths 
in  the  week  from  ordinary  causes,— a  small  number  owing  perhaps 
to  so  many  residents  having  gone  to  the  country.  No  figures 
remain  from  the  other  bills,  but  we  know  from  letters  that  the 
plague  increased  considerably  in  September  (e. g,  nth  Sept 
**By  the  Lord  Mayor's  certificate  which  I  send  you  will  see  that 
the  plague  increases'*)  both  in  London  and  in  the  country, 
justifying  the  prediction  that  it  would  be  worse  after  Bartholo- 
mew-tide; it  is  not  until  the  28th  October  that  we  hear  of  the 
deaths  being  "  well  stopped  *'  in  London.  Some  few  particulars 
of  this  epidemic,  and  of  its  revival  in  1536,  remain  to  be  added 
before  we  come  to  speak  of  the  London  bills  of  mortality  in 
general,  of  the  extent  of  the  City  and  liberties  at  this  period,  of 
its  sanitary  condition,  and  of  the  public  health  from  year  to  yean 

On  the  I  Sth  August,  1535,  one  writes  to  Cromwell  from  the 
Temple  that  the  plague  ''has  visited  my  house  near  Stepney 
where  my  wife  lives/'  On  the  20th  August  a  resident  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  seized  with  plague  and  conveyed  thence  by  night  to  a 
poor  man's  house  right  against  the  chamber  of  one  of  Cromwell  s 
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household  at  the  Rolls,  where  he  died.  "  Such  as  lodge  in  your 
gate  seldom  go  out,  and  will  have  less  occasion  if,  before  great 
time  pass,  yoy  will  appoint  from  Endcvill,  or  elsewhere  within 
your  rule,  some  venison  for  the  household,  that  men  may  be  the 
better  contented  with  their  fare."  On  the  same  date  Cromwell  is 
informed  by  his  steward  at  Austin  Friars  that  "the  Frenchman 
next  your  house  that  was  m  St  Peter's  parish  [Cornhill]  has 
buried  two,  but  no  more.'*  The  plague  looked  threatening 
enough  to  raise  the  question  whether  Bartholomew  fair  should 
be  held  at  Smithfield  this  yean  Meanwhile  the  king  and  court 
were  at  Thorn  bury  in  Gloucestershire,  having  arrived  there  on 
the  1 8th  August  The  town  of  Bristol  was  avoided  "because 
the  plague  of  pestilence  then  reigned  within  the  said  town;*' 
but  a  deputation  of  three  persons  was  sent  to  the  king  to  present 
him  with  ten  fat  oxen  and  forty  sheep,  and  to  present  the  queen, 
Anne  Bolcyn,  with  a  gold  cup  full  of  gold  pieces,  an  offering 
known  as  ** queen  gold*/'  On  the  25th  of  August  the  French 
ambassador  proceeded  to  Gloucestershire  to  inform  Henry  VIII. 
"  of  the  iiiterview  of  the  two  queens/'  but  he  stopped  six  miles 
short  of  the  court,  owing  to  a  "  French  merchant"  who  followed 
him  having  died  of  plague  on  the  road.  On  the  4th  September 
the  plague  in  London  is  aggravated  by  a  scarcity  of  bread  ;  "what 
was  sold  for  \d.  vv^hen  you  were  here  is  now  w/./'  and  it  is  so 
musty  that  it  is  rather  poisonous  than  nourishing.  On  the  6th 
the  season  has  been  unfavourable  and  there  is  great  probability 
of  famine.  On  the  13th  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  stay  at  his 
house  at  Old  Ford  beside  Stratford,  on  account  of  the  plague  in 
London  increasing ;  he  will  have  to  go  to  Westminster  on  the  jrd 
November,  with  the  Speaker  and  others,  to  prorogue  Parliament, 
and  advises  the  prorogation  to  be  until  the  4th  of  February,  and 
of  the  law  courts  until  the  eve  of  All  Souls,  by  which  time,  by 
coldness  of  the  weather,  the  plague  should  cease.  Wheat  and 
rye  were  at  a  mark  and  16/-  the  quarter.  A  letter  from  Exeter 
on  the  17th  September  shows  the  danger  of  famine  to  have  been 
great  there  alsol     On  the  23rd  September  one  of  the  masons 

^  Tht  Alairc  0/  Brisdnuii  fits  Kakndar.     Camden  Society,  rSj^,  p.  53. 
'  The  plag\ie  is  said  lo  have  been  in  Exeter  m  1535  (Freeman,  Exeter^  in  English 
Towns  Scries), 
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working  at  Cromwells  house  in  Austen  Friars  is  sick  of  the 
plague:  three  corses  were  buried  at  Hackney  [of  men  employed 
at  the  new  house?]  last  St  Matthew's  day.  In  October  the  king 
is  on  his  way  back  from  Gloucestershire,  but  changes  his  route 
owing  to  a  death  at  Shalford  and  four  deaths  at  Farnham.  On 
the  24th  October  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
lost  his  servant  at  Calais  by  the  great  sickness  "wherewith  he 
was  infected  at  his  late  being  in  London  longer  than  I  would  he 
should  ; "  travelling  is  cumbrous  in  the  "  strange  watery  weather  " 
in  France.  In  November  the  pope  has  heard  that  England  is 
troubled  wuth  famine  and  pestilence.  The  curate  of  Much 
Malvern  writes  in  November  (but  perhaps  of  1536):  **I  have 
buried  four  persons  of  pestilence  since  Saturday,  and  I  have  one 
more  to  bur>^  to-day.  Yesterday  I  was  in  a  house  where  the 
plague  is  very  sore/' 

The  sickness  appears  to  have  shown  itself  again  in  London 
as  early  as  April,  1536.  On  the  2nd  of  May  two  gentlemen  of 
the  Inner  Temple  had  died  of  the  sickness;  on  the  isth  the 
abbot  of  York  writes  to  be  excused  from  attending  Parlia- 
ment "because  of  the  plague  which  has  visited  my  house 
near  Powles  [St  Paufs],"  In  the  same  summer  the  election  of 
knights  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Shropshire  could  not  be  held 
at  Shrewsbury''  because  the  plague  was  in  the  town.  In  September 
one  of  the  king's  visitors  of  the  abbeys,  previous  to  their  suppres- 
sion, found  hardly  any  place  clear  of  the  plague  in  Somerset, 
and  was  much  impeded  in  his  work.  On  the  27th  September 
one  of  the  numerous  coronations  of  new  queens  in  Henry  VIIL's 
reign  (this  time  Jane  Seymour  in  succession  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
beheaded  in  May)  was  like  to  be  postponed  "seeing  how  the 
plague  reigned  in  Westminster,  even  in  the  Abbey/*  On  the 
9th  October  plague  was  at  Dieppe,  thought  to  have  been 
brought  over  from  Rye.  In  Yorkshire  also,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
sent  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  November,  1536,  came  into 
close  contact  with  plague ;  many  were  dying  of  it  at  Doncaster : 
** Where  I  and  my  son  lay,  at  a  friars,  ten  or  twelve  houses 
were  infected  within  a  butts  length.  On  Friday  night  the 
mayor's  wife  and  two  daughters  and  a  servant  all  died  in  one 
house/*     Nine  soldiers  also  were  dead.     At  Oxford  the  plague 
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was  active,  and  the  scholars  had  gone  into  the  country.  In 
London  on  the  27th  November  it  was  dangerous  to  tarry  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  *'  for  they  die  daily  in  the  City/*  In  September, 
1536,  the  small  essay  on  plague  by  the  14th  century  bishop  of 
Aarlius,  which  had  circulated  in  manuscript  in  the  medieval 
period  and  was  first  printed  in  1480,  was  reprinted  at  London, 
the  regimen,  as  the  title  declares,  having  been  "of  late  prac- 
tised and  proved  in  mani  places  within  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  the  same  many  foike  have  been  recovered  and  cured*," 
In  1537  there  appear  to  have  been  a  few  cases  of  plag^ue  at 
Shrewsbury,  on  account  of  which  the  town  council  paid  certain 
moneys'. 

Beyond  the  year  1538  the  domestic  records  of  State  are  not 
as  yet  calendared  in  such  fulness  as  to  bring  to  light  any 
references  to  plague  in  them.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  clear 
interval  from  1537  to  1542  is  in  appearance  only.  From  such 
sources  as  are  available  we  can  continue  the  history*  of  plague 
down  to  the  great  London  plague  of  1 563 ;  but  it  is  a  history 
meagre  and  disappointing  after  the  numerous  concrete  glimpses 
and  details  of  the  earlier  period. 

The  summer  of  1540  was  a  sickly  one  throughout  England'; 
it  introduces  us  to  a  different  and  perhaps  new  type  of  disease, 
"  hot  agues,''  with  **laskes"  or  dysenteries,  of  which  a  good  deal 
remains  to  be  said  in  another  chapter. 

It  was  in  1539  that  Parish  Registers  of  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  began  to  be  kept — very  irregularly  for  the  most  part 
but  in  some  few  parishes  continuously  from  that  year  By  their 
means  we  can  henceforth  trace  the  existence  of  epidemic  disease 
in  the  countr>%  which  might  not  have  been  suspected  or  thought 
probable.  Thus,  at  Watford  from  July  to  September,  1540, 
there  were  47  burials,  of  which  40  were  from  '*  plague."  Next 
year,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  burials  were  14.  a  number 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average*.  In  1543  there  w^as  "a  great 
death"  in  London,  which  lasted  so  far  into  the  winter  that  the 


*  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Laml>clh  Lihraty,  No.  431 

*  Owen  and  Blakeway,  i.  31  r. 
'  Continufttur  of  Fabyan. 

*  Cussaii^s  Hhiory  of  Hertfordshire, 
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Michaelmas  law  term  had  to  be  kept  at  St  Albans*.  Another 
civic  chronicle  adds  that  there  had  been  a  great  death  the 
summer  before ;  and  from  an  ordinance  of  the  Prtv>'  Council  it 
appears  that  the  plague  was  in  London  as  early  as  May  21, 
*S43*-  The  next  definite  proof  of  plague  in  the  capital  is  under 
1547  and  1548,  On  the  15th  November  in  the  former  year  blue 
crosses  were  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the  door-posts  of  houses 
visited  by  the  plague.  In  1548,  says  Stow,  there  was  "great 
pestilence"  in  London,  and  a  commission  was  issued  to  curates 
that  there  should  be  no  burials  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the 
evening  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  bell  should  be  tolled 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour*.  A  letter  of  July  19  says  that 
they  had  been  visited  by  plague  in  the  Temple,  and  that  it  still 
continued*.  On  August  28,  the  Common  Council  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  pIague^ 

These  are  the  London  informations  for  1547  and  1548,  but 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  other  years  from  1543 
were  free  from  plague.  In  1544  it  was  raging  at  Newcastle*,  at 
Canterbury'  and  at  Oxford ^  at  which  last  it  continued  most  of 
the  next  year,  and  was  considered  to  be  *'  the  dregs  of  that 
which  happened  anno  1542.'*  It  had  been  prevalent  in  Edin- 
burgh previous  to  June  24,  1545**  In  April,  1546,  there  was 
a  severe  mortality  on  board  a  Venetian  ship  at  Portsmouth, 
which  may  have  been  the  plague,  as  in  a  similar  case  at 
Southampton^*^.  In  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  the  same 
year  the  plague  was  raging  so  fervently  in  Devonshire  that  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Musters  were  obliged  to  put  ofT  their 
work  till  it  ceased ^\    Within  the  town  of  Haddington,  which  was 


'  A  London  ChronuU  of  Hm.  VI L  oftd  ffm,  Vllf,    Camden  Miscellany^  1R59, 

•  Acts  of  the  Pnty  Coun^iL     New  series,  1 541- r 54 7,  p.  156, 

•  ^i<y^'%  AnntiUs,  <  Cat,  drit  MSS.,  U  15. 

'  Guildhall  Records  (Ex tracts  by  Furnivall  id  Appendix  to  Vicary's  Anai&my, 
Early  English  Text  Society), 

•  II rand *h  History  of  Neitkaiili, 

^  Ha-stcd*s  History  ef  Canterbury t  p.  130  (from  parish  registers). 

•  Anthony  Wood,  op^  cit.  n,  74.     At  Banbury  probably  nliout  ihe  same  year» 
Beesley's  History  of  Banbury  (from  Bnisbridge). 

•  Register  of  the  Prhy  Conncil  of  Scotland^  i.  5. 

*'  Acts  of  the  Privy  C^unci/,     New  series  1542-1547,  iH  April,  1^4^^  p.  397. 
»*  /A/^/.»  Nov.  13,  1546,  p.  553. 
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held  by  an  English  garrison  against  a  lai^e  besieging  force  of 
French  and  others,  plague  broke  out  in  1547*.  In  1549  the 
disease  is  reported  from  Lincoln*.  A  letter  of  November  25, 
1550,  states  that  the  Princess  Mary  was  driven  from  Wanstead 
by  one  dying  of  the  plague  there*. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Mar>^  full  of  trouble  as  they 
were  in  other  ways,  furnish  hardly  a  single  record  of  plague. 
The  sweating  sickness  of  1551  we  hear  of  sufficiently;  and  the 
pestilent  fevers,  or  influenzas^  in  1557-58  are  not  altogether 
without  record  ;  but  of  plague  down  to  the  5th  year  of  Elizabeth 
(1563)  there  is  very  little  said,  and  that  little  not  free  from 
ambiguity.  Sometime  in  that  interval,  or  still  earlier,  must 
have  fallen  the  pestilence  at  Northampton,  severe  enough  to 
require  the  new  cemetery  which  cardinal  Pole,  in  a  deed  of 
March  9,  1 5 57,  ordered  to  be  henceforth  kept  enclosed\  Only 
two  of  the  many  centres  of  sickness  in  England  in  1558  are  said 
to  have  had  the  infection  of  the  type,  not  of  fever,  but  of  plague, 
— Loughborough  and  Chester,  In  the  Leicestershire  town  the 
burials  were  numerous  enough  for  true  plague,  and  the  cause  of 
mortality  is  so  named^  In  Chester  also  the  sickness  is  called 
the  plague,  and  it  is  added  that  many  fled  the  town,  although 
the  deaths  were  few*,  A  State  paper  of  February  25,  1559, 
speaks  of  the  county  of  Cheshire  as  **  weakened  by  the  preva- 
lence of  plague'/' 
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The  activity  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1565  made  up  for 
its  dormancy  in  the  years  preceding.  The  epidemic  of  that 
summer  and  autumn  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  the  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  population  having 

*  Camden's  Britannia^  ed.  Gough,  L  161.  '  lbid»  H.  165, 

*  Calendar  cfStaU  Papers,     Donaeslic  seiies.  Vol*  X. 
^  N^ts  and  Qturiest  6th  series,  in.  4.77* 

*  Nichols,  LeiffsUrshirt^  11 L  891  (795  deaths  from  plague  &c.  1555-59.) 

*  Ormcrixrs  Chtshire^  I,  under  1558,  wnlh  a  reference  to  **HarL  MSS.**    The 
Harleian  MSS.  relating  to  Chester  fill  many  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

'  Calemlar  &f  ShUe  Papers^  YXu.  I.  p.  tia. 
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been  tremendous.  This  is  the  first  London  plaj^ye  for  which  we 
have  the  authentic  weekly  deaths.  How  they  were  obtained  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  by  the  same  means  that 
furnished  the  plague-bills  of  1532  and  1535.  John  Stow  must 
have  had  before  him  a  complete  set  of  weekly  bills  from  the 
beginning  of  June,  1 563^  to  the  26th  of  July,  1 566,  of  which  series 
not  one  is  known  to  be  extant ;  but  the  totals  of  the  weekly 
deaths  from  plai^ue  for  the  whole  of  that  period  are  among 
Stow's  manuscript  memoranda  in  the  Lambeth  Library\  After 
the  week  ending  the  31st  December,  1563^  the  weekly  deaths 
arc  few,  many  of  the  weeks  of  1564,  1565  and  1566  having  only 
one  death  from  plague,  and  some  of  them  none.  The  following 
are  the  weekly  mortalities  during  the  severe  period  of  the 
epidemic : 
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Stow's   summary   of    this   epidemic   in   his   Ammks    is    as      \ 
follows:  '*  In  the  same  whole  year,  i.e.  from  the  ist  January,  1562 
[old  style]  till  the  last  of  December,  1563,  there  died  in  the  city 
and  liberties  thereof,   containing    108   parishes,  of  all  diseases    ^ 
20,372,  and  of  the  plague,  being  part  of  the  number  aforesaid, 

*   T^ra  Fifitmth  Cminry  Chrmicks,    Camden  Society,  ed.  Gairdner,  t88o,  pp. 
**3»  «44- 
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\^  17404  ;  and  m  out  parishes  adjoinin|T  to  the  same  city,  being  i  r  ■ 
parishes,  died  of  all  diseases  in  the  whole  year  3288,  and  of 
them  of  the  plague  2732."  The  weekly  totals  from  June  12  tafl 
December  31  which  are  for  the  City  and  liberties,  and  exclusive 
lu  of  the  out  parishes,  add  up  to  very  nearly  Stow*s  total  for  the 
whole  year,  or  to  i5,8o2  as  against  17404.  Where  the  discre- 
pancy arises  does  not  appear ;  it  is  hardly  likely  that  some  600 
plague-deaths  would  have  occurred  previous  to  the  second  week 
in  June,  at  which  time  the  weekly  mortality  had  reached  only 
17,  We  arc  able  to  check  one  of  the  weekly  totals  from  an 
independent  source.  In  an  extant  letter  of  the  time  the 
foJ lowing  figures  for  the  week  from  23rd  to  30th  July  are  given, 
having  been  taken  evidently  from  the  published  or  posted 
weekly  bill :  **  Died  and  were  buried  in  London  and  suburbs, 
399,  most  young  people  and  youths,  of  v^liich  number  of  the 
common  plague  320  persons.  Number  of  children  born  and 
christened  in  the  same  week,  53\"  "  London  and  suburbs'' 
would  mean  the  108  parishes  of  the  City  and  liberties  together 
with  the  1 1  out  parishes,  so  that  the  difference  between  Stow's  ■ 
289  and  the  above  320  would  give  the  number  of  plague-deaths 
in  the  out  parishes  for  the  particular  week. 

The  state  of  matters  in  the  City  is  thus  referred  to  in 
BuUcins  Dialogue  published  in   1564:— 

Civis. — **Good  wife,  ihc  daily  jangling  and  ringing  of  the  bells,  the 
coming  in  of  the  minister  to  every  house  in  ministering  the  communion,  the 
reading  of  the  homily  of  death,  the  digging  up  of  graves,  the  sparring  of 
windows,  and  the  blaxing  forth  of  the  blue  crosses  do  make  my  heart  Iremblc 
and  quake*"  A  beggar,  in  the  same  Dialogue^  who  had  arrived  from  the 
country,  says : 

r  "  I  met  with  wagones,  cartes  and  horses  full  loden  with  yong  barnes,  for 

fear  of  the  blacke  Pestilence,  with  them  boxes  of  medicens  and  sweete 
perfumes.     O  God  !  how  fast  did  they  run  by  hundredes,  and  were  afraicdo£ 

^^  echc  other  for  feare  of  smityng»" 

We  i^et  one  or  two  glimpses  of  this  g:reat  plague  from  the 
medical  point  of  view  in  Dr  John  Jones's  Dyail  of  Agnes^.  The 
worst  local ity»  he  says,  was  "  S.  Poulkar  s  parish  [St  Sepulchre's] 

*  Letter  from  London  to  the  Eari  of  Shre^-sbury,  IHsU  AiSS.  Cfim.  VK  455,  a.       1 
'  Without  date,  but  proliabty  1564.    Wfttt  conjectures  1556,  Imt  the  book  contains  \ 
references  to  the  fever  epidemic  of  1558,  and,  as  alxive,  to  the  plague  of  1565, 
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by  reason  of  many  fruiterers,  poor  people,  and  stinkinj^  lanes,  as 
Turnagain-lanc  [so  called  because  it  led  down  the  slope  to  Fleet 
Ditch  and  ended  there],  SeacoaMane,  and  such  other  places, 
there  died  most  in  London,  and  were  soonest  infected,  and 
longest  continued,  as  twice  since  I  have  known  London  I  have 
marked  to  be  true."  Jones  believed  in  contagion  i  "  I  myself 
was  infected  by  reason  that  unawares  I  lodged  with  one  that 
had  it  running  from  him.*'  His  other  observation  is  interesting 
as  proving  the  possibility  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  buboes  in 
the  same  person,  an  observation  abundantly  confirmed,  as  we 
shall  see»  in  the  London  plagues  of  1603  and  1665 : 

"  Here  now,  gentel  readers,  \  think  fjood  to  admonish  all  such  as  have 
had  the  plag^ue,  that  they  flic  the  trust  of  ignoraunt  persons,  who  use  to  saye 
that  he  who  hath  once  had  the  plai^ue  shal  not  nede  to  fcare  the  havinge  of 
it  anye  more  :  the  whych  by  this  example  whyche  folowelh  (that  chaunced 
to  a  certayne  Uakcrs  wife  wtthout  Tempel  barre  in  London,  Anno  Do.  1563) 
you  shall  find  lo  be  worthclyc  to  be  rcpeatetl  :  this  sayde  wyfe  had  the  plage 
at  Midsommcr  and  at  Barlholomewtidc,  and  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  first 
lime  it  brake,  the  seconde  tijnc  it  brake,  bnt  ran  httell,  the  thirde  time  it 
appeared  and  brake  not  :  bnt  she  died,  notwyihstanding  she  was  twyce 
afore  healed." 

Twb  London  physicians  of  some  note  died  of  the  plague  in 
15^3-  One  was  Dr  Geynes»  who  had  brouj^ht  trouble  upon 
himself  by  impugning  the  authority  of  Galen,  perhaps  without 
sufficient  reason.  Having  been  cited  before  the  College  of 
Physicians,  to  whose  discipline  he  was  subject,  he  preferred  to 
recant  his  heresy  rather  than  undergo  imprisonment.  He  died 
of  plague  on  23  July,  1563.  Another  was  Dr  John  Fryer  who 
had  suffered  twice  for  religious  heresy,  having  been  imprisoned 
by  queen  Mary  as  a  Lutheran,  and  by  queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
papist.  He  regained  his  liberty  in  August,  1563,  but  only  to 
die  of  plague  on  21  October,  his  wife  and  several  of  his  children 
having  been  also  victims  of  the  epidemic*. 

Stow  ascribes  the  infection  of  the  city  of  London  by  plagtic 
in  the  summer  of  1563  to  the  return  of  the  English  troops  from 
Havre,  which  town  queen  Elizabeth  had  boldly  attempted  to 
hold,  and  did  actually  hold  for  ten   months,   from   September, 
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1562,  as  an  English  fortress  in   French  territory.     Havre   \v^ 
not  surrendered  until  the  last  days  of  July,  1565,  and  no  return- 
ing troops  could  have  reached  London  until  August,  by  which 

time  the  plague  had  been  raging  there  for  two  months.  There 
was  no  doubt  frequent  communication  between  Havre  and 
English  ports  while  the  siege  lasted ;  but  the  sickness  in  each 

i place   can   have  been  no  more  than  coincident     Thus,   while 

there  were  17  plaguc-deaths  in  London  in  the  week  from  the 
5th  to  the  12th  of  June,  the  7th  of  June  is  the  first  date  on  which 
report  was  made  of  sickness  in  Havre,  although  there  had 
been  cases  of  illness  before.  On  that  date  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
wrote  to  the  Privy  CounciP:  '*  For  the  want  of  money  the  works 
arc  hindered  and  the  men  discouraged.  A  strange  disease 
has  come  amongst  them,  whereof  nine  died  this  morning  (and 
many  before)  very  suddenly/*  On  the  same  day  (7th  June, 
'563),  one  writes  from  Havre  to  Cecil :  '*  Many  of  our  men  have 
been  hurt  in  these  skirmishes,  but  more  by  drinking  of  their 
wine,  which  hath  cast  down  a  great  number,  of  hot  burning 
diseases  and  impostumations,  not  unlike  the  plague."  By  the 
9th  June  the  deaths  were  from  20  to  30  a  day.  On  the  12th 
June,  442  were  sick  out  of  a  total  force  (including  labourers  and 
seamen)  of  7143.  On  June  16,  Warwick  points  out  to  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  sickness  was  aggravated  by  the  want  of  fresh 
meat  and  the  soldiers'  usual  beverages  r  *'  therefore  their  con- 
tinual drinking  of  wine,  contrary  to  their  custom,  has  bred  these 
disorders  and  diseases/'  On  the  28th  June  the  daily  mortality 
was  77 ;  from  that  date  it  increased  somewhat,  and  was  so 
serious  as  to  hasten  the  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  French 
besieging  force  in  the  end  of  July.  On  July  27  there  was 
plague  in  the  castle  of  Jersey,  and  on  August  6  it  was  very  sore 
in  Jersey,  especially  in  the  Castle*. 

It  would  have  seemed  the  more  probable  to  the  people  of 
London  that  the  plague  of  1563  had  been  imported  across  the 
Channel  by  reason  of  the  unusually  long  immunity  of  the 
English  capital  in  respect  of  that  infection.     A  clear  interval  of 

P  *  This  and  other  infomintion  immctliately  following  are  from  CaL  State  Papers, 

Foreign  series. 

«  Caicmiitr  ^f  CttU  MSS,,  imder  the  ibles. 
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a  dozen  years  without  an  epidemic,  or  a  severe  epidemic,  was 
enough  to  make  men  forget  the  long  tradition  of  plague 
domesticated  upon  Engh'sh  soil ;  while  there  was  no  scientific 
doctrine  of  epidemics  then  worked  out,  from  which  they  might 
have  known  that  the  seeds  of  a  disease  may  lie  dormant  for 
years,  and  that  their  periodic  effectiveness  depends  upon  a 
concurrence  of  favouring  things,  most  of  all  upon  extremes  of 
dryness  or  wetness  of  the  seasons  as  affecting  a  soil  full  of 
corrupting  animal  matters. 

The  plague  of  1563  in  the  capital  was  accompanied  or 
followed  by  several  provincial  outbreaks,  of  which  few  details 
are  known.  It  is  mentioned  at  Derby*  in  1563,  at  Leicester^  in 
1563  and  1564(3  shut-up  house  in  1563,  the  first  plague-burial 
in  St  Martin's  parish  on  May  11,  is64)t  at  Stratford -on- A  von, 
at  Lichfield^  and  Canterbury"  in  1564,  Rut  it  is  little  more  than 
mentioned  at  all  those  places.  In  the  parish  register  of  Hensley, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  later  incumbent,  basing 
upon  "an  old  writing  of  1569/'  says  that  the  explanation  of  the 
year  1563  being  a  blank  in  the  register  was  "because  in  that 
year  the  visitation  of  plague  was  most  hot  and  fearful,  so  that 
many  died  and  fled,  and  the  town  of  Hensley,  by  reason  of  the 
sickness,  was  unfrequented  for  a  long  season ^" 


Preventive  Practice  in  Plague-time  under  the  Tudorst 


Having  now  traced  the  history  of  plague  in  London  and  in 
the  provinces  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eh'zabcth, 
and  having  found  it  steady  from  year  to  year  for  many  years  in 
London,  with  an  occasional  terrific  outburst,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  ask  whether  the  causes  of  it>  or  its  favouring  things,  were 
understood,  and  whether  any  steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  it 
This  will  be  in  effect  a  review  of  the  earliest  preventive  practice. 


\ 


*  Glover's  Hht.  oj  Derbyshire  (ii  plague  flcaths  in  St  Michacrs  n^ster,  May 
Aug.  1563). 

*  Nichols  J  Kdlyi  in  Trans.  Hist,  Soc.  vi.  395, 

*  Harwood's ///jA  of  Lichfield^  |>»  304. 

*  llasled's  Hist,  of  CafUerhury^  p,  130  ([>arish  registers). 

*  Notes  and  Queries ^  md  scries,  XL  69. 
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That  which  was  most  clearly  perceived  by  all  was  that  the 
plague  began  to  reign  in  certain  years  as  the  summer  heats 
drew  on.  that  the  air  of  London  or  Westminster  became 
**  intemperate/*  or  unwholesome,  or  infectious,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  get  out  of  such  air.  Accordingly  the  one  great  rule, 
admitted  by  all  and  acted  upon  by  as  many  as  could,  was  to 
escape  from  the  tainted  locality,  or  as  VVolsey  expressed  it  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1516,  to  get  them  "into  clean  air/' 
There  was  no  other  sovereign  prescription  but  that,  and  it 
remained  the  one  great  prescription  until  the  last  of  plague  m 
1665-6. 

Difficult  points  of  casuistry  arose  out  of  that  steady  percep- 
tion of  an  indisputable  rule.  Could  flight  from  a  plague-stricken 
place  be  reconciled  with  duty  to  ones  neighbour?  How  ought 
a  Christian  man  to  demean  himself  in  the  plague  ?  The  Christian 
conscience  may  or  may  not  have  been  tender  on  that  ground  in 
the  medieval  period ;  there  is  little  to  show  one  way  or  the  otlter, 
except  the  occasional  hints  that  we  get,  as  in  the  Danish  bishop's 
treatise,  of  an  unwillingness  to  go  near  the  victims  of  plague. 
But  about  the  Reformation  time  those  points  of  casuistry  were 
debated ;  and  one  elaborate  handling  of  them,  in  the  form  of  a 
sermon  by  a  German  ecclesiastic,  Osiander,  was  translated  into 
English  in  1537  by  Miles  Covcrdalc^  It  followed,  accordingly, 
that  period  of  plague  in  London  which  has  occupied  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter.  The  translator  remarks  that  they  had 
been  negligent  of  charity  one  to  another,  and  he  prints  this 
discourse  "to  the  intent  that  the  ignorant  may  be  taught,  the 
wcake  strengthened,  and  everyone  counselled  after  his  callynge 
to  serv^e  his  neighbor/* 

Osiander's  perplexed  Christian  is  in  much  the  same  case  as 
Launcelot  Gobbo  in  the  play  :  **  *  Budge,'  says  the  fiend  ;  *  Budge 
not/  says  my  conscience.  *  Conscience/  say  1/you  counsel  well;' 
*  Fiend,'  say  I,  *you  counsel  well/"  The  situation  was  a  naturally 
complex  one,  and  this  is  how  the  good  preacher  comes  out  of  it : 

*  *How  antl  whether  a  Christen  man  cmgtit  to  flye  the  horrible  plage  of  the  resil- 
ience. A  sermon  out  of  the  iNaloie  **(^ui  habitat  in  arljulorio  altkMmi/'  liy  Amlrcwe 
OMaciiler.  Translated  uut  of  Hyc  Almayn  into  EnglLshe,  1537.'  Copy  in  the  British 
Museum.     The  initiaU  M.C  arc  taken  to  lie  those  of  Miles  Covcrdale, 
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Ostander  on  Christiatt  duty  in  plagne-time,  3 1 T 

*'lt  is  not  my  meaning  to  forbid  or  inhibit  any  man  to  lly,  or  to  use 
phybii  k,  or  to  avoid  dangerous  and  sJck  places  in  these  fearful  airs — so  far 
as  a  man  doth  not  therein  against  the  belief,  nor  God's  commandment,  nor 
against  his  calling,  nor  against  the  love  of  his  neighbour."  And  yet,  shortly 
after  :  '*  Out  of  such  fond  childish  fear  it  cometh  that  not  only  some  sick  folk 
b€  suffered  to  die  away  without  all  keeping,  hclpj  and  comfort  ;  but  ihe 
women  also,  great  with  child,  be  forsaken  in  their  need,  or  else  cometh  there 
utterly  no  man  unto  them.  Vet  a  man  may  hear  also  that  the  children 
forsake  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  one  household  body  keepeth  himself 
away  from  another,  and  shewelh  no  love  unlo  him.  Which  nevertheless  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  shewed  imto  himself  if  he  lay  in  like  necessity."  He 
then  exhorts  the  Christian  man  to  remain  at  the  post  of  duty,  by  the 
examples  of  the  clergy  and  of  **  the  higher  powers  of  the  world,  who  also 
abide  in  jeopardy  *'^ — certainly  not  the  English  experience*  "  Let  him  not  axe 
his  own  reason,  how  he  shall  do,  but  believe,  and  follow  the  word  of  God» 
which  teacheth  hin>  not  to  fly  evil  air  and  infect  places  (which  he  may  well 
do  :  nevertheless  he  remaineth  yet  uncertain  whether  it  helpeth  or  no)," 
The  Christian  man's  perplexities  can  hardly  have  been  resolved  when  all 
was  said  ;  and  the  following  sentence  puts  the  case  for  quitting  the  infected 
place  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  put:  '*  For  if  it  were  in  meat  or  drink^  it  might 
be  eschewed  j  if  it  were  an  evil  taste,  it  might  be  expelled  with  a  sweet 
savour  \  if  it  were  an  evil  wind,  the  chamber  might  with  diligence  be  made 
close  therefore  ;  if  it  were  a  cloud  or  mist,  it  might  be  seen  and  avoided  ;  if 
it  were  a  rain,  a  man  might  cover  himself  for  it-  But  now  it  is  a  secret 
misfortune  that  creepcth  in  privily,  so  that  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor  heard, 
neither  smelled  nor  tasted,  till  it  have  done  the  hann.'* 

In  practice  the  rule  was  *Save  who  can;*  so  that  whenever 
the  infection  promised  to  become  *'hot/*  as  the  phrase  was,  there 
was  an  adjournment  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Law  Courts,  a 
flight  of  all  who  could  aflford  it  to  the  country,  and  an  interruption 
uf  business,  diplomatic  and  other,  which  sometimes  lasted  for 
months.  It  was  only  occasionally,  however,  that  the  infection 
became  really  hot;  in  ordinary  years  a  certain  risk  was  run. 
Thus,  in  1426,  the  plague  had  been  severe  enough  to  cut  off  the 
Scots  hostages;  but  it  was  not  until  after  their  death  that  the^ 
kings  council  left  the  city.  Again,  in  1467,  Parliament  did  not 
adjourn  (on  ist  July)  until  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  died  of  the  plague. 

Although    flight  was   the   sovereign   preventive  in   a  greatH, 
plague-season,  it  was  impracticable  in  ordinary  years  when  the 
infection  was  at  its  steadier  or  more  endemic  level   The  endemic 
level  was  tolerated  up  to  a  certain  point.     In  a  long  despatch  to 
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his  government,  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  London  wrote  of 
the  plague  as  follows  in  1554*: 

I  "They  have  some  Utile  plaf^iie  in   England  well  nigh  every  year,  for 

%       which  they  are  not  accustorned  to  make  sanitary  provisions,  as  it  does  not 
usually  make  great  progress  ;  the  cases  for  the  most  part  occur  amongst  the 
I       lower  classes,  as  if  their  dissolute  mode  of  life  impaired  their  constitutions." 

Whenever  the  plague  showed  signs  of  overstepping  these 
limits,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  keep  it  in  check.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  al!  that  was  done  in  that  way  made  any 
difference;  the  great  outbursts  came  at  interv^als,  rose  to  their 
height,  subsided  in  a  few  months,  and  left  the  city  more  or  less 
free  of  plague  until  some  concurrence  of  things,  or  the  lapse  of 
time,  brought  about  another  epidemic  of  the  first  degree.  None 
the  less,  certain  measures  were  taken  to  restrain  the  infection, 
and  these  were  put  in  force  with  mechanical  regularity  whenever 
the  Privy  Council  informed  the  Lord  Mayor  that  the  occasion 
required  it  A  brief  account  of  them,  of  their  beginnings  and 
their  development,  will  now  be  given. 

Tht:  first  that  we  hear  of  attempts  at  isolation  and  notification 
is  in  1518.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  Court  being  in  Berkshire 
or  Oxfordshire,  Sir  Thomas  More  charged  the  mayor  of  Oxford,  I 
and  the  commissary,  in  the  kings  name  **  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  houses  that  be,  and  shall  be  infected,  shall  keep  in,  put  out 
wispes,  and  bear  white  rods,  as  your  Grace  devised  for  London - 
ersV  By  his  Grace  is  to  be  understood  the  king  himself;  and 
these  measures  devised  by  him — the  keeping  in,  the  putting  out 
of  wisps  on  the  houses,  and  the  carrying  of  white  rods, — might 
have  been  tried  as  early  as  the  epidemic  of  1513,  which  was  a  I 
severe  one.  When  two  of  the  Venetian  ambassador's  servants 
died  of  the  plague  in  15 13,  their  bed,  sheets  and  other  effects 
were  thrown  into  the  river.  On  the  2ist  of  May»  15 16,  the 
ambassador  removed  to  Putney  owing  to  a  case  of  plague  in  his 
house,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  cardinal  Wolsey  until  the 
50th  of  June,  i,e,  until  forty  days  had  elapsed.  This  is  perhaps 
the  first  mention  of  the  quarantine  which  the  Court  rigorously    J 

*  Suranzo  to  the  Senate  of  V^enicc.     Ca/^^ar  0/ SiaU  Paptrs^  Venetian,  v.  541     I 

(18  Aug.  1554).  I 

^  *  CaL  Smi  Papers,  Henry  VIIL     Domestic.  ■ 


put  in  practice  against  those  who  had  business  with  it  On  the 
22nd  July,  1518,  the  same  ambassador  wrote  to  Venice  from 
Lambeth  that  two  of  his  servants  had  lately  died  of  the  plague ; 
and,  on  the  i  ith  August,  again  from  Lambeth,  iliat  the  king  and 
Wolsey  would  not  see  him  because  of  the  plague  ;  **  but  on  the 
expiration  of  forty  days,  which  had  Ji early  come  to  an  end,  he 
would  not  fail  to  do  his  duty  as  heretofore." 

On  the  25th  August,  1535,  Chapuys,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V., 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  French 
anibassador  to  sec  Henry  VI I L  and  Cromwell  on  diplomatic 
business.  The  Court  was  residing  in  Gloucestershire  owing  to 
plague  in  and  near  London  (it  was  at  Bristol  also),  and  the 
ambassador  journeyed  thither  to  carry  his  business  through. 
However  he  went  no  nearer  than  six  miles,  because  a  *'  French 
merchant  *'  who  follow^ed  him  died  upon  the  road  of  the  plague, 
as  it  was  feared.  The  king  asked  him  to  put  his  charge  in 
writing,  but  the  ambassador  replied  that  he  had  orders  to  tell  it 
in  person,  and  that  he  could  wait»  At  length  he  lay  in  wait  for 
Secretary  Cromw^cII  in  the  fields  where  he  went  to  hunt  with  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  delivered  his  charge  despite 
the  manifest  unwillingness  of  Cromwell,  w^ho  came  away  from 
tile  improvised  diplomatic  interview  in  no  good  humour. 

The  first  plague-order  of  which  the  full  text  is  extant  was 
issued  in  the  jSth  of  Henry  VnL(iS43).  As  it  contains  the 
germs  of  all  subsequent  preventive  practice,  I  transcribe  it  in 
full\ 

"35  Hen.  V[II.  A  precept  issued  to  the  aldermen: — That  they  should 
cause  their  beadles  to  set  ihe  sign  of  the  cross  on  every  house  which  should 
be  afflicted  with  the  plague,  and  there  continue  for  forty  days  : 

"That  no  person  who  was  able  to  live  by  himself,  and  should  be  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  should  go  abroad  or  into  any  company  for  one  month  after 
his  sickness,  and  that  all  others  who  could  not  live  without  their  daily  labour 
should  as  much  as  in  them  lay  refrain  from  going  abroad,  and  should  for 
forty  days  after  [illegible]  and  continually  carry  a  white  rod  in  their  hand, 
two  foot  long : 

**  That  every  person  whose  house  had  been  infected  should,  after  a  visi- 


*  From  Ahfract  of  strrvra/  iffuftrs  nittting  to  /fw  Plagtu,  MS.  AildiL  (Brit. 
MiiSfum),  No.  4576.  Probably  tht:  uriginals  of  these  abstracts  are  among  the  Guild- 
hall rccortls.     I  qiiutc  from  the  must  accessible  source. 
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taUon»  carry  all  the  straw  and  [illeg^iblc]  in  the  nighl  privately  into  the  fields 
and  burn  ;  they  should  also  carry  clothes  of  the  infected  in  the  fields  to  be 

cured : 

**  That  no  housekeeper  should  put  any  person  diseased  out  of  his  house 
into  the  street  or  other  place  unless  they  provided  housing  for  them  in  some 
other  house : 

**  That  all  persons  having  any  dogs  in  their  houses  other  than  hounds,  , 
spaniels  or  mastiffs,  necessary  for  the  custody  or  safe  keeping  of  their  houses, 
should  forthwith  convey  them  out  of  the  city,  or  cause  thera  to  be  killed  and 
carried  out  of  the  city  and  buried  at  the  common  laystall : 

**  That  such  as  kept  hounds^  spaniels,  or  mastiffs  should  not  sufiTcr  them 
to  go  abroad,  but  closely  confine  thctn  : 

"  That  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  should  employ  somebody  to  keep 
out  all  common  beggars  out  of  churches  on  holy  days,  and  to  cause  them  to 
remain  without  doors: 

"That  all  the  streets,  lancs^  etc.  within  the  wards  should  be  cleansed : 

**  That  the  aldermen  should  cause  this  precept  to  be  read  in  the  churches,*^ 

Here  wc  see  a  development  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  devisetl  for  London  by  Henry  VHL  or  his  minister 
previous  to  I5i8»  and  probably  in  the  plague  of  1513.  The 
wisps  put  out  on  the  infected  houses  are  replaced  by  crosses, 
wh(ch»  in  the  order  of  1543,  are  simply  called  *'  the  sign  of  the 
cross/'  They  are  next  heard  of  during  the  plague  of  1547,  in  a 
Guildhall  record  of  15  November^ : 


**  Item,  for  as  moche  as  my  Lord  Mayer  reportctl  that  my  Lorde  Chaun- 
celar  declared  unto  hym  that  my  Lorde  lYotectour's  Grace's  pleasure  ys,  and 
other  of  the  Lordes  of  the  Connseyll,  that  certain  open  tokens  and  syj^nes 
shulde  be  made  and  sett  furth  in  all  such  places  of  the  Cytie  as  haue  of  late 
been  vysyted  with  the  plaice  *'^be  it  therefore  ordained  that  a  certain  cross 
of  St  Anthony  devised  for  that  purpose  be  affixed  to  the  uttermost  post  of 
the  street  door,  there  to  remain  forty  days  after  the  setting  up  thereof. 

The  cross  of  St  Anthony  was  a  headless  cross,  and  the 
crutch  is  syp|>osed  to  have  been  painted  (in  blue)  on  canvas  or 
board  and  fixed  to  the  post  of  the  street  door.  The  legend 
under  or  over  the  cross  was,  "  Lord  have  niercy  upon  us," 
Hefore  the  plague  of  1603,  the  colour  had  been  changed  to  red» 

The  white  rods,  which  had  been  devised  along  with  the  wisps 
previous  to  151^.  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  1543  as  two  foot 

^  Extracts  from  the  Guildhall  Rc-curda,  by  Fu  nit  vail,  in  A|»peiidU  tu  Vicary's 
A tiahmy  &/ ike  B^iy  </ Man,      Ea r I y  Engl i si i  '\\i\ t  S* kjicI y . 
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The  plague-wands. 

long  ;  they  were  to  be  carried  for  furty  days  by  those  who  must 
needs  go  abroad  from  plague-stricken  houses.  We  hear  of  them 
again,  both  in  France  and  m  England  in  igSo  and  1581.  On 
the  20th  November,  IS  to,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  France 
writes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Parish  "This  city,  I  hear,  is  in 
a  very  fair  sanitary  condition,  notwithstanding  that  as  I  entered 
a  city  gate,  which  is  close  to  where  I  reside,  I  met  a  man  and  a 
woman  bearing  the  white  plague  wands  in  their  hands  and 
asking  alms;  but  some  believe  that  this  was  merely  an  artifice 
on  their  part  to  gain  money \"  In  the  regulations  for  plague 
added  in  1581  by  the  mayor  of  London  to  the  earlier  code, 
the  third  is :  "  That  no  persons  dwelling  in  a  house  infected 
be  su  fife  red  to  go  abroad  unless  they  carry  with  them  a  white 
wand  of  a  yard  long  ;  any  so  offending  to  be  committed  to  the 
Cage/'  In  the  seventeenth-century  plagues  of  London  and  pro- 
vincial towns,  the  white  wand  was  retained  as  the  peculiar  badge 
of  the  searchers  of  infected  houses  and  of  the  bearers  of  the  dead. 
The  white  rod  or  wand  carried  by  inmates  of  infected  houses, 
had  become  a  red  rod  in  the  plague  of  1603,  just  as  the  blue 
cross  had  been  changed  to  red. 

The  other  directions  in  the  order  of  1543  are  heard  of  from 
time  to  time  in  the  subsequent  history  of  plague — such  as  the 
burning  of  straw,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  streets.  The  Guildfiall 
record  of  15  November,  1547,  after  directing  the  blue  crosses  to 
be  affixed  to  houses,  proceeds  : 

"And  also  to  cause  ail  the  wellcs  and  piimpes  within  their  seid  wardes  to 
be  drawen  iii  times  euerye  wcke,  that  is  to  say,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday.  And  to  cast  down  into  the  can  el  I  es  at  euerye  such  drawyng  xii 
bucketts  futj  of  water  at  the  least,  to  dense  the  stretes  wythalU" 

Under  Elizabeth,  the  orders  as  to  scavenging  become  much 
more  stringent,  as  we  shall  see.  In  the  plague  of  1563,  on  29 
September,  the  Common  Council  appointed  '*two  poor  men  to 
burn  and  bury  such  straw,  clothes,  and  bedding  as  they  shali 
find  in  the  fields  near  the  city  or  within  the  city,  whereon  any 
person  in  the  plague  hath  lyen  or  dyed'/' 


*  CdL  Stait  r&pirs^  Venetian,  vii,  649. 

*  Ahffroiif  &c.  ill  Bril.  Mus*  ^fSS*,  as  aljuve* 
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Dogs  a  fid  cats  tis  carriers  of  infect  ioH. 
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The  curious  order  as  to  dogs  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  I 
they  carried   the  infection   in  their  hair,  just  as  cats  are  now  I 
believed  by  some  to  carry  infection  in  their  fur.     Brasbridgc,  in 
his  Poor  Mans  jfcwd  (1578),  gives  a  case  of  a  glover  at  Oxford, 
into  whose  house  a  disastrous  plague-infection  was  supposed  to  ■ 
have  been  brought  by  means  of  a  dog*s  skin  bought  in  London', 
The  plague-regulations  contained  the  clause  against  dogs  to  the 
last;  in  the  great  plagues  of  l6o3»  1625,  and  1665,  thousands  of  I 
them   were  killed^   many  of  them  having  been  doubtless    left 
bchhid  in  the  exodus  of  the  well-to-do  classes.     In  the  corpora- 
tion records  of  Winchester*,  there  is  a  minute,  undated,  but 
probably  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  that  dogs 
shall  be  kept  indoors  'Vif  any  house  within  the  city  shall  happen 
to  be  infected  with  the  plague."     A   proclamation  during  the 
London  plague  of  1563  is  directed  against  cats  as  well  as  dogs, 
"for  the  avoidance  of  the  plague:'*  officers  were  appointed  to 
kill  and  bury  all  such  as  they  found  at  large^ 

The  great  London  plague  of  1563  had  revived  the  old  practices 
and  given  rise  to  some  new  ones.  Curates  and  churchwardens 
were  directed  to  warn  the  inmates  of  houses  where  plague  had 
occurred  not  to  come  to  church  for  a  certain  space  thereafter*. 
The  blue  crosses  were  again  in  great  request,  being  ordered  by 
hundreds  at  a  time  in  readiness  to  affix  to  infected  houses*. 
Also  it  was  ordered  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  that  the  **filthie 
dunghill  lying  in  the  highway  near  unto  Fynnesburye  Courte  be 
removed  and  carried  away  ;  and  not  to  su filer  any  such  dongc  or 
fylthc  from  hcnsforthe  there  to  be  leyde^"  On  the  9th  of  July, 
1563,  plague  having  been  already  at  work  for  several  weeks,  a 
commission   was  issued  by  the   queen    in   Council,  that   every 

*  The  following  is  the  case  by  which  he  supports  the  reconi  mcndalion  to  kill  dogs 
ill  ])hgue-liiuc ;  *'Nat  many  years  since^  I  knew  a  glover  in  Oxford  who  with  his 
family,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  persons^  died  of  the  plague,  which  was  saitl  to 
i>u  brought  into  ihe  house  by  a  dogge  skinne  that  his  wife  bought  when  the  disease 
was  in  the  Citie"  [Poor  Mint's  Jewel,,  Chapter  Vin.     London,  1578), 

'  Ttamcripts  from  the  MS.  Archwis^  ed.  Bay  ley,  1856. 

■  Ncws-leltcr  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  HisL  MSS*  Commis.  vr,  455.  , 

*  Moi'kyn^s  Diary,  cd.  J.  Gough  Nichol'^*     Camden  Soc,  No»  43,  p.  310.  ^H 

*  fitid.  p.  3y6  (note  by  Nichols) ;  and  Guildhall  Records,  in  Fumivall,  Lc,  ^H 

*  Ahsttaci^  ike*  as  abuve.  ^B 
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householder  in  London  should,  at  seven  in  the  evening^,  lay  out 
wood  and  make  bonfires  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  to  the  intent 
that  they  should  thereby  consume  the  comipt  airs,  the  fires  to 
be  made  on  three  days  of  the  week'.  On  30th  September,  1563, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  such  houses  as  were  infected  should  have 
their  doors  and  windows  shut  up,  and  the  inmates  not  to  stir 
out  nor  suffer  any  to  come  to  them  for  forty  days.  At  the  same 
time,  a  collection  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  churches  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  afflicted  with  the  plague,  and  thus  shut  up» 
Another  order  was  that  new  mould  should  be  laid  on  the  [graves 
of  such  as  die  of  the  plaffue.  Still  another,  the  first  of  a  long 
series,  was  to  prohibit  all  interludes  and  plays  during  the  infec- 
tion*. On  the  2nd  December,  when  the  deaths  had  fallen  to  178 
in  the  week,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Common  Council  that 
houses  in  which  the  plague  had  been  were  not  to  be  let  On  the 
20th  January,  1 564,  there  was  an  order  for  a  general  airing  and 
cleansing  of  houses,  bedding  and  the  like.  By  that  time  the 
deaths  had  fallen  to  13  iu  the  week. 

The  most  rigorous  measures  in  this  plague  were  those 
which  queen  Elizabeth  took  for  her  own  safety  at  Windsor  in 
September.  Stow  says  that  '*a  gallows  was  set  up  in  the 
market-place  of  Windsor  to  hang  all  such  as  should  come  there 
from  London.  No  wares  to  be  brought  to,  or  through,  or  by 
Windsor ;  nor  any  one  on  the  river  by  Windsor  to  carry  wood 
or  other  stufl'to  or  from  London,  upon  pain  of  hanging  without 
any  judgment;  and  such  people  as  received  any  wares  out  of 
London  into  Windsor  were  turned  out  of  their  houses,  and  their 
houses  shut  up^*' 

In  1568  a  more  complete  set  of  instructions  to  the  aldermen 
of  the  several  wards  was  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a 
corresf>onding  order  for  the  city  of  Westminster  by  .Sir  William 
Cecil,  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
In  1 58 1  some  additional  orders  were  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  whole  of  these  are  here  given  from  a  state  paper  in  a  later 
handwriting,  probably  of  the  time  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I.* 

'  Slow*s  Memoranda  (Lambeth  MS.),  Camden  SoCt  1880,  p.  133. 

■  Ahstmct^  &c.  as  alxive.  *  Stow,  ihui, 

*  Record  Office.    Stait  Papers^  Eli^alieth,  vol.  XLViu.,  No.  70* 


ilS  Plagne'tegiilations  m  1568,  ^B 

A  collection  of  sttch  papers  as  are  found  in  the  office  of  his  Majesties 
papers  and  records  for  business  of  state  for  the  preventing  and  decreasing  of 
the  plague  in  and  about  London. 

A.     (City  of  London,  1568.) 

K  First  a  'trc  from  the  Mayor  of  London  to  every  alderman  of  each 
warde  to  charge  their  Deputys  counstables  and  officers  to  make  search  of  all 
houses  infected  within  each  parish, 

2.  To  cause  all  infected  houses  to  bee  shun  up  and  noe  person  to  come 
forth  in  twenty  dayes  after  the  infection. 

3.  That  some  honest  discrccte  person  be  appoynted  to  attend  each  such 
infected  house  to  provide  them  of  all  necessaries  at  the  cost  of  the  M'  of  the 
house  if  he  be  able. 

4.  For  the  poorer  houses  infected  that  the  Alderman  or  his  deputy  doc 
cause  to  make  collection  for  the  supply  of  ail  necessaries  to  be  charged  upon 
the  wealthy er  sorte  of  the  same  warde  or  parish. 

5.  That  such  as  shall  refuse  to  pay  what  they  are  assest  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  warde  untill  they  pay  it. 

6.  That  all  beddinjj  and  cloathes  and  other  thinges  apt  to  take  infection 
which  were  aljout  infected  persons  bee  burnt  or  such  order  taken  that 
infection  may  not  be  increased  by  them. 

7.  Lastly  that  a  bill  with  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us'  in  greate  'tres  bee 
sett  over  the  dore  of  cuery  infected  house  and  that  the  counstables  and 
Beadles  have  a  care  to  see  that  the  same  be  not  taken  downe. 

These  orders  were  sett  downe  by  ihc  Mayior  of  London  in  the  yeere 
1 568,  whereupon  queei^e  FJizabclh  writeth  a  letter  to  S'  William  Cycill  then 
secretary  and  S'  Ambrous  Cave,  chaunccllor  of  the  Duchy  to  take  the  like 
order  or  any  other  that  they  should  thinke  fill  in  the  citie  of  Westminster. 

B.     (City  of  Westminster,  1568.) 

Orders  sett  down  by  S'  William  Cycill,  Sccretaryi  as  High  Steward  of 
Westminster  and  S'  Ambrous  Cave,  chauncellor  of  the  Dutch y  to  the  Ray- 
Iciffes,  Hcdburrou^jhs,  Counstables  and  other  officers  of  the  sayde  Citty. 

I.  That  they  should  follow  the  good  example  of  the  orders  de\'iscd  and 
observed  by  the  Mayior  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  further  that  all  that 
haue  any  houses  shops  or  loggings  that  hath  had  any  infection  in  them  by 
the  space  of  twenty  dayes  before  the  making  of  these  orders  shall  shutt  up 
all  their  doares  and  windoarcs  towards  the  streetes  and  common  passages 
for  forty  dayes  next  and  not  suffer  after  the  tyme  of  the  sicknes  any  person 
to  goc  forth  nor  any  uninfected  to  come  in  upon  paync  thai  euery  offender 
shall  sitt  seven  dayes  in  the  stocks  and  after  that  be  commilted  to  the 
common  Coale  there  to  rcmaync  forty  dayes  from  the  first  day  of  his  being 
ill  the  stocks. 
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2.  Thxit  the  officers  aforcsayde  with  the  curate  of  cuer>'  parish  and 
churchwardens  doe  make  such  collection  of  the  rest  of  the  parisliioners  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  such  as  bee  poore  infected  and 
shutt  up. 

3.  To  discharge  all  inmates  out  of  all  houses  that  there  be  noe  more 
persons  in  one  house  then  be  of  one  famriy  except  they  be  lodgers  for  a 
small  time. 

4.  To  cau'^e  the  street cs  lanes  and  passaj^es  and  all  the  sh ewers  sinkes  (?) 
and  potters  thereof  dayly  to  be  made  sweete  and  cleane. 

C.     (London,  ijSi,) 

There  were  added  by  the  NT ayior  of  London  to  the  former  articles  these 
following  in  the  year  1581, 

1.  That  speciall  noatis  be  taken  of  such  houses  infected  as  sell  cloth, 
silke  and  other  wares  and  make  g^arments  and  aparrell  for  men  and  women. 

2.  That  euery  counstable  within  his  precinct  haue  at  all  tymcs  in 
readines  two  honest  and  discreete  women  to  attend  any  house  infected, 

3.  That  noc  person  dwellini^  in  a  house  infected  bee  suffered  to  goe 
abroade  unless  they  carry  with  them  a  white  wand  of  a  yarde  long.  Any  soe 
otTending  to  bee  committed  to  the  Cajje  there  to  remayne  untill  order  shallbc 
taken  by  the  Mayior  or  his  bretheren, 

4.  That  they  suffer  not  any  deade  corps  dying  of  the  plaojiic  to  be 
bur>'cd  in  tymc  of  divine  service  or  sermon. 

5.  To  appoynt  two  honest  and  discreete  matrons  within  euery  parish 
who  shall  l>ee  swome  truely  to  search  the  body  of  euery  such  person  as  shall 
happen  to  dye  within  the  same  parish,  to  the  endc  that  they  make  true 
reporte  to  the  clerke  of  the  parish  church  of  all  such  as  shall  dye  of  the 
plague,  that  the  same  clerke  may  make  the  like  reporte  and  certificate  to  the 
wardens  of  the  parish  clerkes  thereof  according  to  the  order  in  that  behalfe 
heretofore  provided. 

If  the  viewers  through  favour  or  corruption  shall  giuc  wrong  certificate, 
or  shall  refuse  to  seruc  being  thereto  appointed,  then  to  punish  them  by 
imprisonment  in  such  sorie  as  may  serue  for  the  terror  of  others. 

6.  That  order  be  taken  for  killing  of  dogs  that  run  from  house  to  house 
dispersing  the  plague,  and  that  noe  swine  be  suffered  or  kept  within  the  citty^ 

Several  of  these  plague-regulations  had  been  in  force,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  centur>^  Others,  not 
hitherto  mentioned,  were  also  of  earlier  date.     7'hus  the  collec- 


1  EndoTscd  "An  alKlract  of  such  orders  as  have  been  heretofore  for  the  prevcnling 
ami  decreasing  of  the  plague  in  and  about  London/' 
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tions  for  the  poor  are  mentioned  in  the  diary  of  a  London 
ctti^xn  in  1538  and  1539,  but  not  specially  in  connexion  with 
plaj:;^ue.  They  are  heard  of  often  after  the  plague  of  1563,  along 
with  other  provisions  for  the  poor  which  mark  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  If  we  may  trust  Bullein*s  Dialogue  of  1564,  a 
systematic  provision  became  ncccssar>'  because  private  charity 
was  no  longer  to  be  depended  on.  In  many  count r}^  towns  and 
parishes,  as  we  shall  see,  the  contributions  or  compensations  to 
the  inmates  of  shut- up  houses  in  the  Elizabethan  plagues  were 
paid  out  of  the  municipal  funds,  either  those  of  the  affected 
place  or  of  some  "  un visited  "  neighbouring  town.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  which  most  directly  provided  for  "  the  charitable 
rch'ef  of  persons  infected  with  the  plague"  was  the  ist  James  I. 
(i6o3-4Xcap,  31. 

f  A  most  essential  part  of  the  means  for  controlling  plague 

was  the  institution  of  searchers^  In  the  orders  of  1543,  the 
aldermen  of  the  w^ards  arc  directed  to  send  their  beadles  to  affix 

[^  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  affected  liouses.  But  in  due  course 
these  duties  of  inspection,  notification,  isolation  and  registration 
passed  in  London  into  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  Parish 
Clerks.  The  original  business  of  the  Parish  Clerks  was  with 
church  music.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation  as  the  Clerks  of  St  Nicholas,  and  became 
associated  with  that  love  of  choral  singing  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  English  people.  Legacies  and  endowments 
fell  to  them  for  the  performance  of  specific  services,  or  for  their 
encouragement  in  general.  From  time  to  time  the  Company 
would  appear  in  a  particular  parish  church  to  sing  a  mass.  It 
was  the  singular  history  of  a  Company  which  gained  its  greatest 
name  as  the  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  London  down  to 
the  Registration  Act  of  1837,  to  have  been  not  only  the  first 
Choral  Society  but  also  the  first  company  of  stage  pla3^ers. 
In  1 391,  says  Stow,  a  play  was  given  by  the  parish  clerks  of 
London  at  the  Skinners'  Well  beside  Smith  field,  which  continued 
three  days  together,  the  king,  queen  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
being  present.     Another  play»  in   the  year   1409,  lasted   eight 


'  Tlie  searcher's  are  inenttane<l  al  Shrewsbury'  n<!  early  as  1539  (PI; 
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days,  "and  was  of  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  whereat 
was  present  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England ^'* 

In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  parish  clerk  meant  one 
who  sang  in  the  church  choir.  When  More  was  lord  chancellor, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  one  day  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house 
at  Chelsea,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  went  in  search  of  him. 
He  found  him,  where  posterity  will  long  delight  to  picture  him, — 
in  the  church  "singing  in  the  choir  with  a  surplice  on  his  back." 
As  they  walked  home  arm  in  arm  the  duke  said  to  Sir  Thomas 
More:  '*A  parish  clerk!  a  parish  clerk!  God  body,  my  lord 
chancellor,  you  dishonour  the  king  and  his  office;*'  whereon 
the  chancellor  answered  as  if  he  did  not  take  the  duke  alto- 
gether seriously. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks  in  those 
times  would  attend  the  funeral  of  some  rich  person,  as  we  may 
read  in  the  sixteenth -century  diary  of  Machyn  the  undertaker 
{sometimes  the  Company  chosen  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave 
was  that  of  the  Tallow  Chandlers,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Stow's 
mother).  It  was  no  great  step  from  their  old  duties  to  their 
new.  There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  bills  of  mortality  compiled 
weekly  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  city  and  liberties  as  early  as 

I  1532  and  1535,  It  is  not  said  that  the  Parish  Clerks  were  the 
collectors  of  the  information,  but  they  were  as  likely  to  have 
been  so  as  any  other  persons  whom  the  mayor  would  employ. 
Bills  were  also  drawn  up  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  sweating 
sickness  of  1 551,  and  again  for  an  unbroken  series  of  some  two 
hundred  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  plague  of  1563.     The 

I  figures  are  preserved  from  a  single  weekly  bill,  22-28  October, 
1574,  which  must  have  been  one  of  a  series*.  The  next  bills 
known  are  a  series  for  five  years,  1578-83,  a  plague-period  of 
which  more  will  have  to  be  said  in  its  proper  place  in  the 

I    chronology. 

'  The  orders  of  15S1.  already  given,  make  mention  of  the  two 

discreet  matn>ns  within  every  parish  who  shall  be  sworn  truly  to 
search  the  body  of  every  such  person  as  shall  happen  to  die 
within  the  same  parish,  of  their  reporting  to  the  clerk  of  the 

*  Snnfty  €^/ L&ndmif  td.  at.  p»  119. 

*  Holmshcil,  nt.  p.  ti6o. 
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parish,  and  of  the  clerk  making  report  and  certificate  to  the 
wardens  of  the  Parish  Clerks,  who  would  send  the  weekly 
certificate  for  all  the  parishes  to  the  mayor,  and  he  to  the 
minister  of  State.  That  was  said  to  be  "according  to  the  order 
Tin  that  behalf  heretofore  provided/'  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  searchers  became  an  institution  as  early  as  the  plague 
of  1563,  or,  at  all  events,  at  the  beginning  of  the  plague-period 

Lof  1578-83- 

The  clerk  of  the  Company  in  1665  describes  how  the  discreet 
matrons  were  chosen  as  searchers  or  viewers  of  the  dead  in  each 
parish,  and  how  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  their  duties 
faithfully  \  The  swearing  in  took  place  before  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  that  is  to  say»  in  St  Mary  Ic  Bow  church  ('*  St  Mary  of 
the  Arch  *')  in  Cheapside.  The  motive  to  bribe  them  for  a 
wrong  report  on  the  cause  of  death  was  to  avoid  the  shutting  up 
^x\i\  all  other  troubles  of  a  household  pronounced  infected  by  the 
plague.  In  later  times  their  diagnostic  duties  became^  as  we 
shall  see,  much  more  complex  ;  but  down  to  1604,  when  they  first 
brought  to  the  Parish  Clerks'  Hall  *'an  account  of  the  diseases 
and  casualties*'  (which  classification  and  nomenclature  did  not 
begin  to  be  printed  until  1629),  they  had  merely  to  say  whether 
a  death  had  been  from  plague  or  from  other  cause. 

Sanitation  in  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times. 


Along  with  all  those  means,  having  the  object  of  stopping 
the  spread  of  infection,  the  Elizabethan  policy  did  not  neglect 
what  we  should  now  consider  the  more  radical  means  of 
sanitation.  It  is  usual  to  bring  a  sweeping  charge  of  neglect  of 
public  hygiene  against  all  old  times;  there  was  so  much  plague 
in  those  times,  and  so  high  an  average  death-rate,  that  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  our  ancestors  must  have  been  wanting 
ill  the  rudimentary  instincts  of  cleanliness.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  one  might  expect  to  find  that  all  old  periods  were  not 
alike  ;  and  more  generally  it  is  worth  inquiring  how  far  nuisances 
injurious  to  the  public  health  were  tolerated.     This  inquiry  will 

*  John  Ml,  Lmdofis  K^metnhrnnftr.     Lond.  1665. 
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SO  be  as  brief  as  possible ;  but  it  will  take  us  back  to  the 
period  of  plague  covered  by  a  former  chapter. 

Nuisances  certainly  existed  in  medieval  London^  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  were  not  tolerated  without  limit  I 
have  collected  in  a  note  the  instances  reported  in  a  visitation 
of  17  Edward  III.  (1343),  and  in  a  perambulation  of  the  fjrround 
outside  the  walls  in  26  Edward  IIL  (1352).  The  former  related 
only  to  the  alleys  leading  down  to  the  river,  which  were  likely 
enough  places  for  nuisance,  then  as  nowS 

There  are  several  orders  of  Edward  III.  relating  to  the 
removal  of  laystalls  and  to  keeping  the  town  ditch  clean, 
which  show,  of  course,  that  there  was  neglect,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  disposition  to  correct  it.  It  is  farther  obvious 
that  the  connexion  between  nuisances  and  the  public  health 
was  clearly  apprehended  The  sanitarj^  doctrines  of  modem 
times  were  undreamt  of;  nor  did  the  circumstances  altogether 
call  for  them.  The  sewers  of  those  days  were  banked -up 
water  courses,  or  *' shores**  as  the  word  was  pronounced,  which 
ran  uncovered  down  the  various  declivities  of  the  city,  to  the 
town  ditch  and  to  the  Thames.  They  would  have  sufficed 
to  carry  ofT  the  refuse  of  a  population  of  some  forty  or  sixty 
thousand ;   they  were,  at  all  events,  freely  open  to  the  greatest 


I 


'  I.ihfr  Aflms  /jfrniincnsis.  Rolls  scries,  cfl.  Riley,  The  fnllow'mg  miilances 
occur  in  the  rci^^irt  of  the  commissioners  of  T343:  P.  446:  A  water-^tc  **ohturatur 
ralionc  uniiK  gultiiri  cxeimlisde  una  latnna/'  cle.  P.  449:  the  Ebl>egate  obstructed 
by  certain  persons  named,  '*fjui  fecenint  in  cadcm  vend  la  latrinas  niipra  dentcs, 
qujimm  piitrc<lo  cadi  I  supra  capita  hominum  transeunlium.*'  Same  page  :  Wcnde- 
goslanc  **obturatiir  per  fimos  et  gardenjbas."  Same  page:  Relhersgalc  ob^jtruclcd 
"per  fimos  et  alia  hujusmwli  foetida."  Same  page:  Dowg:ale.  Two  householders 
named  **in  eisdem  ae^hficiis  diversas  latrinas  fecenint,  pcndcntes  ultra  vicum  ejusdem 
venellne;  qtmnim  putredinc^  cadunt  supra  homines  per  eamlem  vencltam  transemitcs.'* 
p.  450:  at  Queenhithe  a  "communis  latrina,"  P.  451  :  at  Saltwharf  the  \v:iy  to  the 
river  obstructed  *"  pulvere  et  aliis  putrcdinibiis  in  cadem  pTojieiendis."  V.  451  : 
LekyngTjeslane  has  two  latrinae  and  is  impassaldc  owing  tn  want  of  paving.  Same 
page:  Another  vend  obstructed  by  the  Earl  Marshall-  three  latrinae  in  it.  In  a 
perambutalion  of  the  ijTnund  outside  the  walls,  16  KtL  IIL  (1551),  the  following 
encroachments  are  noted  among  others:  Outside  Ludgate,  one  has  erected  a  shed 
{ramtra)  16  ft.  x  1 1'^h.,  and  made  there  "unum  profundum  puleum  el  quadralum  pro 
lalrina" — a  deep  well  and  n  lalrinepit  together.  Also  outside  Ludgatc*  William  of 
Wircestre  has  a  house  there  and  two  shelters  for  beasts,  and  a  latrine,  and  part  of  the 
said  house  is  14  ft,  x  7J  ft. 
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of  all  purifying  ag^ents*  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  they 
poisoned  neither  the  water  of  the  town  ditch  (which  abounded 
in  excellent  fish  within  John  Stow's  memory)  nor  the  waters 
of  Thames,  In  course  of  time  all  the  brooks  of  London 
were  covered  in,  even  the  Fleet  dyke  itself^  which  used  to 
float  barges  as  far  as  Holbom  bridge ;  but  who  shall  say 
thai  they  were  more  wholesome  thereafter,  although  they  were 
underground  ?  Perhaps  the  poet  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  has 
as  true  an  intuition  as  any  when,  in  reference  to  the  city  in 
Chaucer's  timc^  he  bids  us 

**Uream  of  London,  small,  and  white,  and  clean  ; 
The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens  green." 

The  nuisance  that  gave  most  trouble  in  the  medieval  and 
Tudor  periods  was  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  shambles.  Several 
ordinances  of  Edward  II L  arc  directed  against  it,  in  one  of 
which  (1371)  the  connexion  between  putrefying  blood  soaked 
into  the  ground  and  infectious  disease  is  clearly  stated.  It  is 
also  the  principal  subject  of  the  first  sanitary  Act  that  appears 
in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  made  by  the  Parliament  of 
Cambridge  in  the  17th  of  Richard  11.(1388),  of  which  I  give 
the  preamble  and  provisions : 

"  Item,  For  that  so  much  Dung  and  Filth  of  the  Garbage  and  Intrails  as 
well  of  Beasts  killed  as  of  other  Corruptions  be  cast  and  put  in  Ditches, 
Rivers  and  other  Waters,  and  also  within  many  other  Places  within  about 
and  nigh  unto  divers  Cities,  Boroughs  and  Towns  of  the  Rcalm»  and  the 
Suburbs  of  them,  that  the  Air  there  is  greatly  corrupt  and  infect,  and  many 
Maladies  and  other  intolerable  Diseases  do  daily  happen/'  both  to  the 
residents  and  to  visitors : — therefore  proclamation  is  to  be  made  in  the  City  of 
London,  as  in  other  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  **  that  all  they  which  do  cast 
and  lay  all  such  Annoyances,  Dung,  Garbages,  Intrails  and  other  Ordure  iii 
Ditches,  Rivers,  Waters  and  other  places  shall  cause  them  to  be  removed^ 
avoided  and  carried  away  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  St  Michael  next 
following,''  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  mayors  and  bailiffs  to  compel 
obedience.  Such  offences  were  not  to  be  repeated,  and  if  any  did  offend  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  by  writ  before  the  Chancellor  *'at  his  suit  that  will 
complain  *." 

Despite  this  statute,  the  shambles  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas 

within  Newgate  (adjoining  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Christ's 

»  Siaiuits  €f  ihe  Rtalm,  17  Ric.  H. 
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Hospital,  and  formerly  by  the  Grey  Friars  J  became  an  estab- 
lished institution  of  the  city.  They  were  a  subject  of  petition  to 
Parliament  in  14S8-9,  and  they  were  still  there  to  give  occasion 
in  1603  to  severe  remarks  by  Thomas  Lodge,  poet  and  physician, 
who  practised  in  Warwick  Lane,  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.  The  Act  of  1388,  it  will  be  observedj  was  to  be  set  in 
motion  "at  his  suit  that  will  complain ;"  so  that  there  was  little 
more  in  it  than  the  tm memorial  remedy  from  a  nuisance  at 
common  law. 

The  reign  of  Henry  V.  appears  to  have  been  marked  by 
care  for  the  public  health,  perhaps  not  greater  than  in  Edward 
HL's  time,  but  exceptional,  in  the  records  at  least,  under  the 
later  Plantagenets  and  until  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 
Among  other  evidences  (some  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  Stow*s  Survey)  is  the  ordinance  of  1415  (3  Hen.  V.) 
against  a  nuisance  in  the  Moor,  beyond  the  wall  and  the  ditch 
on  the  Finsbury  side.  The  Moor  was,  in  Fitzstephen^s  words, 
**i  great  fen,  which  watereth  the  walls  on  the  north  side."  In 
1 41 5  there  was  a  ''common  latrine"  in  it,  and  ** sicknesses  arose 
from  the  horrible,  corrupt,  and  infected  atmosphere,"  issuing 
therefrom'.  Its  removal  was  ordered,  and  in  the  same  year 
(1415)  chaussees  were  built  across  the  fen,  one  to  Hoxton 
and  another  to  Islington.  The  ditch  all  the  way  round  from 
the  Tower  to  Black  friars  had  been  cleansed  the  year  before 

Another  statute,  3  Henry  VH.  (1488-9)  cap.  3,  may  be 
quoted  to  show  that  the  slaughter-houses  were  the  chief 
nuisance,  that  their  effects  on  health  were  perceived  (as  in 
Edward  III/s  time),  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  king's  personal  interest  in  the  matter  as  a  motive  for 
redress. 

Petition  to  the  King  from  the  parishioners  of  St  Faiths  and  St  Gregories 
in  London,  near  St  Pauls. 

"That  it  was  soo  that  grcte  concourse  of  peplc,  as  wdl  of  his  Roial 
persone  as  of  other  grete  Lordes  and  astalcs  wyth  other  hys  true  subgettcs 
often  tymcs  was  h^id  unto  the  said  Cathedrall  Chiruhc,  and  for  the  moost 
part  through  oute  tlie  parisshe  aforesaide,  the  whiche  often  tymes  ben  gretly 

i  Riley,  op,  dL^  p.  614. 
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ennoyed  and  invenemed  by  corrupt  eircs,  engendered  in  the  said  partsshcs  by 
occasion  of  bloode  and  olber  fowler  thynges,  by  occasion  of  the  slaughter  of 
bestes  and  scaldyng  of  swyne  had  and  doon  in  the  bocheric  of  Seynt  Nicho- 
las Flesshamls,  whos  cornipcion  by  violence  of  unclene  and  putrified  waters 
is  borne  down  thrugh  the  said  parishes  and  compasseth  two  partes  of  the 
Palays  where  the  Kynges  most  Roiall  persone  is  wonte  to  abide  when  he 
Cometh  to  the  Cathedrall  Chirche  for  ony  acte  there  to  be  doon,  to  the  Ju- 
bardouse  [jeopardous]  abydyng  of  his  most  noble  persone  and  to  oucr  grctc 
cnnoysaunce  of  the  parisshens  there,  and  of  other  the  Kyngis  subgeitcs  and 
straungers  that  passe  by  the  same ; 

Compleynte  whereof  at  dy verse  and  many  seasons  almost  by  the  space  of, 
xvi  yercs  contynuelly,  as  well  by  the  Chanons  and  petty  Chanons  of  the  said 
Cathedrall  Chirche,  londlordes  there... made  to  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city;  and  noo  remedie  had  ne  founden. 

,., Considering  that  in  few  noble  cities  or  towns  or  none  within  Christen- 
dom, where  as  travcllyng  men  have  labored,  that  the  comen  slaughter  hous  of 
bestys  sholde  be  kept  in  ony  speciall  parte  within  the  w  alle  of  the  same  lest 
it  myght  engender  Siknesse  to  the  destruccion  of  the  peple-" 

The  King  etc.  **  ordeyned  and  stablished  that  no  Bocher  shall  sley  within 
the  said  house  called  the  ScaJdinghouse  or  within  the  walls  of  London/' 

And  the  same  "  in  eny  citte,  Burghe  and  Towne  walled  within  the  Realm 
of  Englonde  and  in  the  Towne  of  Cambridge,  the  Townes  of  Berwyk  and 
Carl  lie  only  except  and  forprised." 

The  popular  knowledge  of  and  belief  in  a  high  doctrine  ofi 
contagion  are  curiously  shown  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  touching 

Upholsterers  in   1495  (11   Hen.  VIL  cap.  19). 
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The  Act  was  intended  to  prevent  beds,  feather-beds,  bolsters  and  pillo\^ 
from  being  sold  in  market  outside  London,  "  beyond  control  of  the  Craft  < 
Upholders."  Outside  the  craft  an  inferior  article  was  apt  to  be  offered,  which 
was  at  once  a  lowering  of  a  good  and  worthy  standard  and  a  danger  to 
health.  There  were  two  kinds  of  corrupt  bed-stuffs  **  contagious  for  mannys 
body  to  lye  on,"  firstly,  scalded  feathers  and  dry  pulled  feathers  together ; 
and  secondly,  flocks  and  feathers  together.  Besides  these,  quills,  mattresses 
and  cushions  stulTed  with  horse  hair,  fen  down,  neat's  hair,  deer^s  hair  and 
goat's  hair,  **  which  is  wrought  in  lyme  fiUles/'  give  out  by  the  heat  of  man*s 
body,  a  savour  and  taste  so  abominable  and  contagious  that  many  of  the 
King's  subjects  thereby  have  been  destroyed.  These  corrupt  and  unlawful  — 
stuffs  and  wares  might  indeed  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons  for  theirl 
own  proper  use  in  their  houses,  so  they  be  not  offered  for  sale  in  fairs  or 
markets. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VI IL  is  not  marked  by  any  ordinance 
or  Acts  for  the  restraint  of  plague  or  the  like  sickness  by  othc 
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than  quarantine  measures.  The  common  ditch  between  Aldgate 
and  the  postern  of  the  Tower  was  cleansed  in  1519  at  the 
charges  of  the  city;  in  1540  the  Moor  ditch  was  cleansed: 
and,  not  long  before,  the  ditch  from  the  Tower  to  Aldgate. 
In  1549  the  ditch  was  again  cleansed  at  the  charges  of  the 
City  Companies\  In  April,  1552,  John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's 
father,  a  citizen  of  Stratford -on- Avon  in  good  circumstances  and 
aftenvards  mayor  of  the  town,  was  fined  twelve  pence  (eight 
to  ten  shillings  present  value)  for  not  removing  the  heap  of 
household  dirt  and  refuse  that  had  accumulated  in  front  of  his 
own  doorl  In  the  records  of  the  borough  of  Ipswich \  scavengers 
are  mentioned  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  (1540):  they  were 
elected  in  every  parish,  and  the  gatherings  of  refuse  ordered 
to  be  carried  and  laid  at  four  places,  namely  :  Warwick  Pitts, 
College  Yard,  behind  the  Ditches  next  John  Heme,  and  the 
Dikes  in  the  Marsh.  When  queen  Elizabeth  visited  Ipswich 
{\\\  1561,  1565  and  1577),  she  rated  not  only  the  clergy  on 
the  laxity  of  their  behaviour,  but  also  the  civic  authorities  upon 
the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets.  "A  marked  improvement," 
says  the  borough  historian,  "certainly  took  place  in  Ipswich 
at  this  period,  as  is  incontestably  shovvn  by  the  constant 
exhortations  and  promulgations  of  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  cleanliness.'* 

In  the  Description  and  Accomti  of  the  City  of  Exeter^  written 
by  John  Vowelf,  or  Hoker,  chamberlain  of  the  city  and  member 
of  Parliament  {m  it  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*,  we  find  the 
following  about  the  offices  and  duties  of  scavengers  "as  of 
old" 

They  arc  "necessary  officers  who  cannot  be  wanting  in  any  well-go vernetl 
city  or  town,  because  by  them  and  their  service  all  things  noisome  to  the 
health  of  man^  and  hurtful  to  the  state  of  the  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
are  adveriised  unto  the  magistrate,  and  so  they  be  the  means  of  the  redress 
thereof.  And  therefore  they  be  called  Scavengers,  as  who  saith  Shewers  or 
Advertisers,  for  so  the  word  stiundeth."  Among  other  duties  they  had  the 
oversight  of  pavements,  that  they  were  swept  weekly,  of  slaughter-houses, 
dunghills  and  the  Uke,  of  dangerous  buildings  and  of  encroachments  upon 

*  Slow's  ^«n'*^,  '  Art.  "Sliakcspearc,"  EncycL  Briian. 

*  Wodderspoon*s  A/trmariais  of  Ipnmch^  p.  185,  p.  159. 

*  "Now  first  printed/'     Exclcr,  1765,  p*  181. 
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tilt  streets,  of  chimneys^  and  of  precautions  against  fires  (tubs  of  water  to  be  J 
in  rendiiieft!!  at  the  doors  to  quench  fires  and  cleanse  ibe  streets) ;  and  on 
Sundays  ihcy  had  lo  attend  the  mayor  of  Exeter  to  the  church  of  St  Peter's, 

These  officers  of  the  municipality  discharged  their  duties^ 
says  the  Elizabethan  writer,  **as  of  old  ;"  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  some  such  regulation  had  existed  from  quite 
early  linicii.  The  scavengers  are  mentioned  by  Stow  at  tlie 
end  of  his  account  of  each  City  ward  along  with  other  officers. 
Wc  hravc  already  seen,  from  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of 
Castle  Combe  under  the  year  1427,  that  villagers  were  fined 
or  admonished  fur  creating  nuisances.  A  sudden  revival  of  zeal 
in  that  way  at  Castle  Combe  in  the  year  1590  may  have  been 
due  to  the  vigorous  sanitary  policy  of  Elizabeth's  government: 

'*  And  that  I  he  inhabitants  of  the  West  Strete  doc  remove  tbe  donge  or 
fyllh  jU  Jr>hii  Davis  house  cndc  before  the  feaste  of  Seynct  Andrew  th*apos- 
Ull  ncxti  and  that  they  lay  no  more  there  within  x  footc  of  the  wey,  sub 
jiiKiia  iii  s  liii  d. 

*♦  And  that  none  i>haU  lay  any  duste  or  any  other  fyhh  in  the  wey  or  pitte 
bclowe  Crisiopher  Bcsas  house^  sub  poena  pro  quolibet  tempore  xtid- 

"  And  thill  none  shall  soyle  in  the  church  yerdc  nor  in  any  of  our  streteSy 
for  every  dcfauUe  to  lose  xii  d, 

**And  that  the  glover  shall  not  washe  any  skynes,  nor  cast  any  other 
fyltJi  or  soyle  in  the  water  runnynge  by  his  house,  sub  poena  xs'.** 

There  is  an  intenal  of  a  century^  and  a  half  between  the  two 
instances  of  sanitary  vigour  adduced  from  the  Castle  Combe 
manor  court;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tradition 
of  common  cleanliness  ever  lapsed  altogether,  in  that  €>r  in  any 
other  village  or  towTi  of  the  count^y^ 

Some  part  of  the  rather  unfair  opinion  as  to  tbe  foulness 
of  Ei^lish  life  in  former  times  may  be  traced  to  a  weU4cnown 
letter  by  Eiasmiis  to  die  ph>-sician  of  candinal  Wobey.    There 
are  grounds  for  bdkvtng  that  Erasmus  must  have  ju^ed 
aomewfaat  un(a\iMirable  instances. 

"We  read  of  a  dty/*  sa>-s  Eiasmus, *" irtiidi  was  fireod 
OMlmial  pesrileace  by  cbs^^es  made  in  its  bwadtug^  <m  the 
ad^^i^  ef  a  plulosopher.    Uoless  I  am  fiuslakca.  England  way 
be  freed  in  tike  mamer,^     He  then  proceeds  to  fo  oincr  tbe 
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defects  of  English  houses,  and  to  suggest  improvements.  The 
liouscs  were  built  with  too  little  regard  to  the  aspect  of  their 
doors  and  windows  towards  the  sun.  Again,  they  have  a  great 
part  of  their  walls  filled  with  panes  of  glass,  admitting  light  in 
such  wise  as  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  yet  letting  in  at  chinks 
of  the  windows  the  air  as  if  strained  or  percolated^  and  so  much 
the  more  pestilential  by  being  long  stagnant.  These  defects  he 
would  remedy  by  having  two  or  three  sides  of  a  house  exposed 
to  the  sky,  and  all  glazed  windows  so  made  that  they  should 
open  wholly  or  shut  wholly,  and  so  shut  that  there  might  be  no 
access  of  noxious  winds  through  gaping  seams;  for  if  it  be 
sometimes  wholesome  to  admit  the  air,  it  is  sometimes  whole- 
some to  keep  it  out.  Inside  the  houses  Erasmus  professes  to 
have  seen  a  shocking  state  of  things — ^thc  floors  covered  with 
rushes  piled,  the  new  upon  the  old,  for  twenty  years  without  a 
clearance,  befouled  with  all  manner  of  filth,  with  spillings  of 
beer  and  the  remains  of  fish,  with  expectoration  and  vomit, 
with  excrement  and  urine ^  Here  we  have  clearly  to  do  with 
the  intelligent  foreigner.  On  the  other  hand,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  Englishmen  would  appear  to  have  contrasted 
their  own  personal  habits  with  those  of  other  nations,  much  as 
the  summer  tourist  does  now.  English  youths,  it  has  been  said, 
go  through  Europe  with  one  phrase  on  their  lips :  **  Foreigners 
don't  wash."  Richard  of  Devizes  implies  somewhat  the  same. 
A  Prankish  youth  is  being  advised  where  to  settle  in  England, 
Winchester  being  chosen  by  excluding  the  other  towns  one  by 
one.  Bristol,  for  example,  was  wholly  given  over  to  soap-boilers : 
everyone  in  Bristol  was  either  a  soap-boiler  or  a  retired  soap- 
boiler; "and  the  Franks  love  soap  as  much  as  they  love 
scavengers*."  We  may  cry  quits,  then,  with  Erasmus  over 
the  rush-strewn  floors.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  glazed  fronts 
of  English  houses,  which  he  took  exception  to,  arc  the  very 
feature  of  them  that  Sir  Thomas  More  prided  himself  upon  ; 
in  that  as  in  other  external  things  the  London  of  his  day  seemed 

*  B,  Erastni  EphUflar*  lik  XXX.  Ltindoii,  1643,  Lib,  xxii.  Episil.  12  (without 
date). 

^  Ridiard  uf  Devizes.  Eng,  IUjiL  Soc.  |>,  60;  *' Apud  Bristolliiim  nemo  est  qui 
non  sit  vcl  fucrit  saponariu* ;  el  omnis  Francus  saponario-s  aroal  vX  stercomnos.  ** 
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to  him  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  as  the  capital  of  Utopia,  his 
chief  subjects  of  remark  being  the  shambles  and  the  want  of 
hospitals  for  the  sick\ 

Thus,  when  we  attempt  to  clear  the  sense  of  our  rather 
mixed  notions  on  the  unwholesome  life  of  former  times,  we 
must  feel  constrained  to  withdraw  a  great  part  of  the  accusation 
as  to  nuisances  tolerated  or  scavenging  neglected.  Most  of  all 
was  the  government  of  Elizabeth  marked  by  vigour  in  its 
attempts  to  restrain  plague,  not  only  by  quarantine  measures, 
but  also  by  radical  sanitation. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Council  were  baffled  by  the 
persistence  of  plague  in  London  in  1581-82-83;  the  infection 
pursued  its  own  course  despite  all  efforts  to  **  stamp  it  out,*'  so 
that  the  letters  from  the  lords  of  the  Council  to  the  mayor 
begin  to  assume  a  somewhat  querulous  and  impatient  tone*. 
To  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  2ist  September,  1581,  the  mayor 
replied  next  day  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken.  On 
the  22nd  March,  1582,  the  mayor  retorted  upon  the  Court  that 
an  artificer  in  leather,  dwelling  near  Fleet  Bridge,  had  the 
plague  in  his  house,  that  his  house  had  been  shut  up,  and  he 
restrained  from  going  out ;  nevertheless  he  had  access  to  the 
Court  in  the  things  of  his  art,  both  for  the  queen  and  her  house- 
hold. On  the  1st  September,  1582,  the  plague  having  greatly 
increased  as  appeared  by  certificate  of  the  number  of  the  dead 
during  the  last  week»  the  Privy  Council  informed  the  mayor 
that  this  was  in  part  '*  by  negligence  in  not  keeping  the  streets 
and  other  places  about  the  city  clean,  and  partly  through  not 
shutting  up  of  the  houses  where  the  sickness  had  been  found, 
and  setting  marks  upon  the  doors;  but  principally  through  not 
observing  orders  for  prevention  of  the  infection  heretofore  sent 
to  them  by  the  Council/'  The  mayor  sent  answer  the  same 
tlay  that  every  care  had  been  taken  r  the  streets  had  been 
cleansed  every  other  day  ;  the  parish  clerks  had  been  appointed 
to  see  to  the  shutting  up  of  infected  houses,  and  putting  papers 

^  William  Harrison's  Dacripthn  ef  Etigiand  (in  Hulinsilied)  gives  proof  enough 
Ihal  ihc  lilthy  fltxjrs  descrilied  by  Erasmus  had  im  existc^ncc  two  generattotis  later, 
even  among  the  |>oorcr  clnLSscsi. 

^  TIic  cufjrespuDdence  is  in  KamtmhraHaa,  under  the  head  of  **  Plague." 
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upon  the  doors ;  he  had  also  appointed  some  uf  his  own 
officers  to  go  up  and  down  the  city  to  view  and  inform  him 
whether  these  things  had  been  done. 

So  much  did  the  Council  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the 
mayor  could  control  the  plague  if  he  carried  out  their  orders, 
that  they  used  the  adjournment  of  the  law  courts  as  a  threat  to 
the  city.  On  the  15  th  October,  the  Term  was  announced  to  be 
held  at  Hertford,  and  all  persons  from  infected  London  houses 
were  forbidden  to  repair  thither  with  merchandise,  victual,  &c/. 
Then  follow^  in  January,  1583,  letters  touching  an  impracticable 
attempt  of  the  Privy  Council  to  have  a  list  printed  of  all  inns 
and  taverns  that  had  been  infected  within  the  last  two  months. 
The  mayor  made  a  catalogue  which  was  pronounced  too  long. 
On  3 1st  April,  1583,  the  infection  had  much  increased,  and 
the  lords  of  the  Council  again  urged  upon  the  mayor  to  have 
infected  houses  shut  up,  and  provision  made  for  feeding  and 
maintaining  the  inmates  thereof.  They  desired  to  express  her 
majesty's  surprise  that  no  house  or  hospital  had  been  built 
without  the  city^  in  some  remote  place,  to  which  the  infected 
people  might  be  removed,  although  other  cities  of  less  antiquity, 
fame,  wealth,  and  reputation  had  provided  themselves  with  such 
places,  whereby  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  in  all  times 
of  infection  chiefly  preserved*  The  mayor,  on  3rd  May,  wTote 
that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  had  published  orders  for  the  stay  of 
the  plague;  but  that  tliey  were  comparatively  powerless  so  long 
as  crowds  of  the  worst  sort  of  people  resorted  to  see  plays,  bear- 
baiting,  fencers,  and  profane  spectacles  at  the  theatre,  and 
Curtain,  and  other  the  like  places. 

Tfie  plague  pursued  its  own  course,  wholly  unaffected,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  by  ever>^thing  that  was  tried.  One  thing  that 
was  not  touched  by  the  sanitary  policy,  was  probably  more 
relevant  than  all  else  to  the  continuance  of  plague — the  disposal 
of  the  dead*  The  theoretical  importance  attached  to  that  as  an 
original  cause  of  plague  has  been  avowed  in  the  chapter  on  the 


*  From  a  mcmomndiim  uf  Lord  Uurghlcy's,  dated  Htrtfoid  Castle,  li  Ni>v,  1581, 
it  appears  that  a  survey  had  .shown  577  !>cdti  available  for  strangers  in  one  parish  of 
Hertford,  and  j^f^i  in  n^notlicr,  ">»o  that  there  are  lying  two  a  bed  above  aooo  people." 
CaA  StaU  Pa/^trs.     Domestic  beries,  Klizabclh  Jjl^r-go,  p.  75. 


Black  Deaik  We  have  beie  to  sec  bow  tbe  theory  of  tt  as  a 
favouring  thing  for  the  contifiuaiice  of  the  iafixlioa  squares  with 
the  &ct5  to  such  a  dty  as  LoodoD  tt&tkr  the  Phst^renets  and 
TodoffSw 
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The  friars  in  the  towns  would  appear,  then,  to  have  been  as 
much  in  request  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  within  their  precincts 
as  the  monks  were  in  the  country,  both  alike  taking  a  certain 
part  of  that  duty  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  parish  clergy. 
Hence  we  may  assign  a  good  many  burials,  perhaps  mostly  of 
the  richer  class,  as  in  S tow's  long  lists  of  conventual  burials,  to 
the  various  precincts  of  Whitefriars,  Blackfriars,  Grey  friars 
(within  Newgate)  or  Friars  Minor  (Minories),  Carthusians^  or 
other  settlements  of  the  religious  orders  in  the  city  and  liberties 
of  I.ondon.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  narrow  spaces  for  burial 
in  and  around  the  old  churches  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city  were  already  getting  crowded,  and  that  the  friars  naturally 
acquired  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  burial  because  their 
consecrated  houses  and  enclosed  grounds  were  situated  where 
there  was  most  room*  namely  in  the  skirt  of  the  Liberties,  or  in 
waste  spaces  within  the  walls. 

The  parish  churchyards  within  the  walls  became  insufficient, 
not  merely  because  of  the  generations  of  the  dead,  but  because 
they  were  encroached  upon.  In  1465  the  churchyard  of  St 
Mary  le  How  in  Chcapside  was  so  encroached  upon  by  building 
of  houses  that  John  Rotham  or  Rodham,  citizen  and  tailor,  by 
his  will  gave  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  a  certain  garden 
in  Hosier-lane  to  be  a  churchyard;  which,  says  Stow,  so 
continued  near  a  hundred  years,  but  now  is  built  on  and  is  a 
private  man's  house**  In  like  manner  there  was  a  colony  of 
Brabant  weavers  settled  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary  Somerset, 
and  the  great  house  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  stood  in  St  Swithin's 
churchyard,  near  London  Stone.  John  Stow's  grandfather 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  "  in  the  little  green 
churchyard  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Michael  in  Cornhill,  between 
the  cross  and  the  church  wall,  as  nigh  the  wall  as  may  be/'  For 
some  years  previous  to  1582,  as  many  as  23  of  the  city  parishes 
were  using  St  Pauls  churchyard  for  their  dead,  having  parted 
with  their  own  burial  grounds.  But  in  that  year  (letter  of  3 
April,  1582')  the  number  of  parishes  privileged  to  use  St  PauVs 
churchyard  was  reduced  to  13,  the  ten  restrained  parishes  being 
provided  for  in  the  cemetery  gifted  to  the  city  in   1569  by  Sir 

'  Stow*s  Sunny,  '  Rcmcmbranda^  p.  331. 
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The  charncl  of  St  PauFs  churchyard. 


Thomas  Roc,  outside  Bishopsgatc,  *'for  the  ease  of  such  parishes 
in  London  as  wanted  ground  convenient  within  the  parishes." 
The  state  of  St  Pauls  chyrchyard  may  be  imagined  from  the 
words  of  a  remonstrance  made  two  years  aftcr»  in  1584:  ''The 
burials  are  so  many,  and  by  reason  of  former  burials  so  shallow, 
that  scarcely  any  grave  could  be  made  without  corpses  being 
laid  open*/'  Twenty  years  before,  in  1564,  or  the  year  after 
the  last  great  plague  which  we  have  dealt  with,  Medicus,  one 
of  the  speakers  in  Hullcin's  Dmhgue  of  the  Feiwr  Pestilence 
brings  in  **the  multitude  of  graves  in  cveiy  churchyard,  and 
great  heaps  of  rotten  boncs^  whom  we  know  not  of  what  degree 
they  were,  rich  or  poor,  in  their  lives/' 

St  Paul's  chnrchyard  would  appear  to  have  received  the 
dead  of  various  parishes  from  an  early  date.  There  was  a  large 
charncl  house  for  the  bones  of  the  dead  on  the  north  side,  with 
a  chape!  over  it,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  endowed  in  1282. 
Stow  says  that  the  chapel  was  pulled  down  in  1549,  and  that 
"the  bones  of  the  dead,  couched  up  in  a  charnel  under  the 
chapel,  were  conveyed  from  thence  into  Finsbury  field,  by  report 
of  him  who  paid  for  the  carriage,  amounting  to  more  than  one 
thousand  cart-loads,  and  there  laid  on  a  moorish  ground,  in 
short  space  after  raised,  by  soilage  of  the  city  upon  them,  to 
bear  three  windmills.  The  chapel  and  charncl  were  converted 
into  dwelling- houses,  warehouses,  and  sheds  before  them,  for 
stationers,  in  place  of  the  tombs/'  Elsewhere  he  names  Reyne 
Wolfe,  stationer,  as  the  person  who  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the 
bones  and  "who  told  me  of  some  thousands  of  carr>'-loads,  and 
more  to  be  conveyed/'  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  graves 
were  systematically  emptied  as  each  new  corpse  came  to  be 
buried,  according  to  the  principle  of  a  ''short  tenancy  of  the 
soil  *'  which  is  being  re-advocatcd  at  the  end  of  the  19th  centur}^ 
by  the  Church  of  England  Burial  Reform  Association, 

The  spaces  reserved  for  burial  around  the  nc\ver  parish 
churches  in  the  liberties,  such  as  St  Sepulchre's  and  St  Gilcs*s, 
Cripplcgate,  were  gradually  pared  down  and  let  out  for  buildings 
by  the  parish.  Stow,  in  his  Survty  of  1598,  says  that  St 
Scpulchrc*s  church  stands  '*  in  a  fair  churchyard,  although  not  so 

'  Rememhrancia, 
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large  as  of  old  time,  for  the  same  is  lettcn  out  for  buildings  and 
a  garden  plot."  The  records  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplcgate,  show 
that  rents  were  received  by  the  parish  for  detached  portions  of 
the  churchyard  in  1648*. 

To  take  an  instance  of  new  city  graveyards  still  re- 
maining :  The  old  fifteenth-century  parishes  of  St  Ewin  and 
St  Nicholas  in  the  Flesh  Shambles  became  united  in  the  parish 
of  Christ  Church  within  Newgate,  whichj  under  that  name, 
buried  many,  as  we  may  read  in  Stow's  Survey.  At  length  its 
burial  ground  was  full,  and  it  acquired  a  not  very  large  plot 
next  to  the  churchyard  of  St  Batolph's  outside  Aldcrsgatc.  Its 
neighbour  parish  within  the  walls,  St  Leonardos  in  Foster  Lane, 
acquired  the  next  conterminous  plot  for  its  new  burialvground. 
All  three  graveyards  arc  now  thrown  into  one  strip  of  pubhc 
garden  by  the  removal  of  the  two  cross  walls  which  originally 
kept  the  ground  of  each  parish  separate. 

While  the  graveyards  were  thus  curtailed,  and  dwelling- 
houses  built  close  up  to  them,  the  mode  of  burial  was  none  of 
the  safest.  To  take  the  instance  of  the  great  Cripplegate  parish 
again:  some  few,  like  John  Milton,  would  be  buried  within  the 
church  in  leaden  coffins;  others  would  be  laid  in  the  ground  of 
the  churchyard  in  the  same  way, full  burial  dues  being  paid;  but 
many  more,  for  whom  the  dues  were  remitted,  would  be  buried 
in  a  sheet,  with  no  coffin  at  all,  in  the  part  of  the  churchyard 
reserved  for  the  poor*.  For  the  parish  of  St  Saviour  s,  South  war  k, 
the  scale  of  burial  dues  was  as  follows  :  *'  In  any  churchyard  next 
the  church,  with  a  coffin,  2s,  Sri ;  without  a  coffin,  20fi. ;  for  a 
child  with  a  coffin,  Sd;  without  a  coffin,  41I  The  colledgc 
churchyard,  with  a  coffin,  12^.;  without  a  coffin,  Sd,''  One  of 
their  broadsheets,  dated  1580,  has  a  picture  of  a  body  ready  for 
burial  in  a  cerecloth,  a  close  fitting  covering  tied  at  the  head 
and  feet,  and  neatly  finished'. 

1  Rmklcky,  rarisA  &/ Si  Giles,  Crippi^gate.     Land.  t8S8. 

*  //Wm  under  date  August,  1671,  p.  rgj. 

•''  Broadsheets  in  the  colletiion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Ciled  by  W. 
Kcndle,  F^R.C.S.,  OU  SouthwarA'  ami  its  P^pU.  Umtlon.  rSyS,  p.  igS.  Ut 
Rcndle,  in  one  place,  i»cems  to  imply  disjipproval  of  this  nioile  of  coffinless  liuri.il  ; 
l>iit  in  another  (p.  115,  note)  he  says  it  was  '*a  sort  of  forecast  of  Mr  Seymour 
linden's  wise  proposals."     Mis  first  llioughts  appear  lo  have  heeii  the  best. 
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It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  voices  were  raised  against 
the  overcrowdmg  of  the  old  city  churchyards.  Intramural 
buria!  is  one  of  the  many  practical  topics  in  Latimer's  sermons; 
in  1552  he  denounced  the  state  of  St  Pauls  churchyard  as  an 
occasion  of  "much  sickness  and  disease/'  appealing  to  its 
notorious  smells;  the  citizens  of  Nain,  he  said,  '*had  a  good  and 
laudable  custom  to  bury  their  corses  without  the  city,  which 
cnsamplc  we  may  follow*.*'  Preaching  at  Pauls  Cross  on  the 
iSth  of  August,  1563,  when  the  plague  was  already  destroying  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  in  a  week,  Turner,  commonly  called 
Turner  of  Boulogne,  made  two  solemn  petitions  to  my  lord 
mayor  of  London  :  the  one  was  that  the  dead  of  the  city 
should  be  buried  out  of  the  city  in  the  field  ;  the  other  was  that 
no  bell  should  be  tolled  for  them  when  they  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  God  departing  out  of  this  present  life, "for  that  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  did  the  party  departing  no  good,  neither  afore  their 
death  nor  after V  In  the  writings  on  plague,  putrefying  animal 
matters,  such  as  carrion  or  oiTal,  are  always  mentioned  among  the 
causes  ;  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  ordinary  burial  of  the  dead 
is  referred  to.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  filling  of  the  soil 
with  products  of  cadaveric  decomposition  played  a  greater  part 
in  the  theory  of  plague,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Prosper 
A 1  pin  us,  physician  to  the  Venetian  consulate  at  Cairo.  Among 
English  books,  the  treatise  on  Plague  by  Dr  Gilbert  Skene,  of 
Edinburgh  (1568),  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  all  clear  upon  the 
point.  In  his  fourth  chapter,  on  the  places  which  be  most 
pestilential,  he  includes  the  localities  **  where  many  dead  are 
buried,"  the  ground  there  becoming  "fat  and  vaporative ; ''  and 
in  his  first  chapter,  on  causes  in  general,  he  instances  "  dead 
carrions  unburied,  in  special  of  mankind,  which,  by  similitude 
of  nature,  is  most  nocent  to  man,  as  every  brutal  is  most 
infectant  and  pestilential  to  their  own  kind"  But  even  i{ 
these  truths  had  been  generally  apprehended,  religious  pre* 
script  ion  and  usage  would  have  been  too  strong  to  allow  of 
radical  measures  being  adopted.  The  grand  provocative  of 
plague  was  no  obvious  nuisance  above  ground,  but  the  loading 

*  Sermon  on  Tliird  Stimlay  in  Advent,  1552. 

a  Stow\  MetHoranda*     Camflen  Society,  N.  S.  XXVIII.,  1880,  p.  115. 
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of  the  soil,  generation  after  generation,  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  cadaveric  matters,  which  were  diffused  in  the  pores  of  the 
ground  under  the  feet  of  the  Hving,  to  rise  in  emanations, 
more  deadly  in  one  season  than  in  another,  according  as  the 
level  of  the  ground -water  and  the  heat  of  the  earth  determined 
the  degree  of  oxidation,  or  the  formation  of  the  more  dangerous 
half-way  products  of  decomposition. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  great  plagues  of  London  in  1406-7, 
1464,  1479,  1500,  and  1 5 13,  that  we  can  only  conjecture  how  the 
dead,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  one  hundred  in  a  day  at  the 
height  of  the  epidemic,  were  disposed  of — probably  in  trenches 
in  the  fields  of  Whitcchapel,  Smith  field  and  Finsbury,  or  in  such 
parishes  as  St  Sepulchre's.  The  skirts  of  the  city  were  used  also 
to  deposit  the  soil  upon.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  ground 
outside  the  walls,  which  came  in  time  to  be  the  densely  popu- 
lated liberties  and  out-parishes,  and  the  chief  seat  of  all  later 
plagues,  had  for  generations  before  received  the  refuse  of  the 
city  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  An 
instance  mentioned  by  Stow,  in  1598,  may  be  taken  as  standing 
for  many  more:  **0n  the  right  hand,  beyond  Shorcditch  Church 
toward  Hackney,  arc  some  late^built  houses  upon  the  common 
soil ;  for  it  was  a  lay-stall.*' 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  localities  and  circumstances  of 
plague  in  London  will  come  in  with  the  history  of  successive 
epidemics,  which  we  may  now  resume  and  carry  to  the  end  of 
the  Tudor  period. 

Chronology  of  Plague,  1564 — 1592, 

The  amount  of  plague  in  London  for  the  two  or  three  years 
next  following  the  great  epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1563  is 
accurately  known  from  Stow  s  abstracts  of  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality.  It  was  exceedingly  little,  the  deaths  being  but  one  or 
two  or  three  in  a  week,  and  often  none.  The  figures  come  to  an 
end  with  July,  '1566,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bills  may  not 
have  been  made  for  a  time  after  that  The  proposal  made  by  Sir 
Roger  Martyn  in  a  letter  of  20th  October,  1568,  to  the  carl  of 
Northumberland,  that  all  strangers  arriving  from  over  sea  should 
be  quarantined  at  Gravcsend,  would  have  been  instigated  by  the 
known  prevalence  of  plague  and  other  malignant  types  of  sick- 
en ^^ 
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ncss  in  Scotland  and  at  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
It   was  just  in  those  years,  before  and  after  the  founding   of 
tlie  Royal  Exchange  in   1566,  that  the  concourse  of  merchants 
to  London,  especially  from  the  war-troubled  Low  Countries  and    _ 
I'>ance,  was  greatest.  f 

The  revival  of  plague  in  London,  after  the  great  epidemic  of 
1563,  was  probably  in  1568,  In  the  city  records  there  are  orders 
relating^  to  searchers,  shutting  up  of  houses,  and  collections  for 
infected  households,  dated  12  October,  1568  (lo  Elizabeth),  27 
March  and  19  October,  1569,  Hut  in  1568  the  regulations,  like 
the  proposal  for  quarantine  of  shipping,  may  have  been  made 
more  against  the  importation  of  cases  from  outside  than  on 
account  of  cases  actually  in  London.  It  is  in  1569  that  we 
definitely  hear  of  plague  in  the  capital  : — 

*'The  plague  of  pestilence  somewhat  raging  in  the  city  of 
London,  Michaelmas  Term  was  first  adjourned  unto  the  3rd  of 
November,  and  after  unto  Hillary  Term  next  following*/*  This 
outbreak  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1569  must  have  been  con- 
siderable :  for  wc  find  the  earl  of  Essex  writing  from  York  on 
the  30th  October  to  Cecil  to  say  that  he  would  have  come  to 
London  before  '*had  not  the  plague  stayed  him*;  '*  and  Thomas 
Bishop,  giving  account  of  his  movements  to  the  Council,  says  that 
he  remained  in  London  until  the  loth  October,  "when  the  plague 
increasing,  I  departed  V 

The  year  1 570  was  one  of  the  more  disastrous  plague-years  on 
the  Continent,  that  now  recur  somewhat  frequently  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  **  There  was  general  disease  of  pestilence," 
says  Stow,  '*  throughout  all  Europe,  in  such  sort  that  many  died 
of  God's  tokens,  chiefly  amongst  the  Venetians,  of  whom  there 
died  of  that  cruel  sickness  about  threescore  thousand/'  In 
London,  on  2nd  August,  a  death  in  the  Tower  was  put  down  I 
to  plague ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  its  prevalence  in 
the  capital*.  In  the  beginning  of  next  winter,  1571,  there  was 
plague  at  Cambridge  (letter  of  i8th  November)';  and  at  Oxford 
in  the  same  year  it  left  such  misery,  says  Anthony  Wood,  that 

*  Slow,  Ammits,  p.  661.  =  CaL  State  Papers.  ^  Cat.  Cecii  MSS. 

*  On  July  \^^  1570,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  cravetl  his  release  from  tlic  Tower,  on 
flccoimt  r\{  the  Rreal  risk  to  his  ho^llly  health  aiitl  the  infeclian  of  the  pestilence  in 
that  part  of  the  city*       {Ciitcmiar  0/  fWit  MSS,j 

*  ^e/arf  Hht,  MSS*  C^mmh, 
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divers  scholars  were  forced  to  beg\  In  1575  it  reappeared  in 
London,  at  its  usual  season,  the  end  of  the  year;  it  raged  so 
violently  'Hhat  the  Queen  ordered  the  new  Lord  Mayor  not 
to  keep  the  usual  feast  upon  his  inauguration  V  The  register 
of  St  Andrew's  parish,  at  Hertford,  bears  witness  to  the  flight 
of  Londoners  to  that  favourite  refuge ;  there  were  numerous 
burials  of  the  plague  in  1573,  and  in  subsequent  years,  many 
of  them  being  of  London  citizens'.  It  was  in  London  again  in 
1574:  a  letter  of  15  November,  to  the  sheriff  and  justices  of 
Surrey,  orders  that  they  should  not  allow  the  people  to  resort 
to  plays  and  shows  [in  Southwark]  "at  that  time  of  contagion*," 
while  the  figures  from  a  weekly  bill  of  mortality,  which  have 
been  preserved,  show  that  the  outbreak  had  been  one  of  the 
more  considerable  degree — for  the  week  22-2S  October,  in  the 
city  and  liberties  (108  parishes),  buried  of  all  diseases,  i56, 
whereof  of  the  plague,  65". 

The  known  provincial  centres  in  1574  were  Stamford,  Peter- 
borough and  Chester.  The  Stamford  visitation  was  one  of  a 
good  many  that  the  town  suffered  from  first  to  last,  and  must 
have  been  a  severe  one ;  in  one  month,  from  8  August  to  7 
September,  40  had  been  buried  of  the  plague,  "and  the  town 
is  so  rudely  governed,  they  have  so  mixed  themselves,  that  there 
is  none  that  is  in  any  hope  of  being  clear.  It  is  in  seventeen 
houses,  and  the  tov%'n  is  in  great  poverty  ;  but  that  the  good 
people  of  the  country  send  in  victuals,  there  would  many  die 
of  famine.  St  Martin  s  parish  is  clear'.'*  The  corporation  records 
also  bear  witness  to  the  confusion  caused,  the  new  bailiffs  having 
been  sworn  in  before  the  Recorder  in  a  field  outside,  instead  of  in 
the  usual  placed  Peterborough ,  which  was  not  far  off,  h  known 
to  have  had  a  visitation,  from  an  entry  in  the  parish  register, 
'*  J  574,  January.  Here  began  the  plague V*  At  Chester,  "  plague 
began,  but  was  stayed  with  the  death  of  some  few  in  the  crofts*.'* 

'  Anthony  Wood,  £>/.  ciL  '  H^membnutcm^  P-  38. 

3  Tunior*s  Uutory  of  Hertfard^  pp»  i^(y^  i6S. 

♦  7h(  Louky  Manuscripts y  eel.  Kempc.     London,  1836,  p.  -280. 

*  HoUnslie<l,  Ul.  p.  1-240. 

■  LcUer  to  Cecil,  CaL  Cidl  A/SS.,  lu  106  (under  ihc  year  1575K 
'  CoT[>nralion  records,  in  Nofrs  ami  Qucrks^  6U1  scries,  11.  534. 

*  N&f€i  atid  QiteriiSy  6th  scries,  n,  .190, 

•  0  rmcn  >d  %  Hist,  of  Chesk  he,  1 .    1  iar  1 .  M  S .  2 1;  7  ( a  death  fn  mi  pi  ague ,  3  Nov . 
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The  year  1 575  is  somewhat  singular  for  an  epidemic  of  plague 
in  Westminster,  but  none  in  the  city  of  London:  the  deaths  for 
one  week  in  the  former  are  known*;  and,  as  regards  the  immunity 
of  London,  Cecil  had  removed  previous  to  \6  September,  from 
Westminster  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  house  in  the  City  to  avoid 
the  infection^  It  had  been  at  Cambridge  in  the  winter  of 
1574-5,  ^^^  ^""'^^  "sore"  in  Oxford  down  to  November,  1575. 

The  same  year,  1575,  was  a  season  of  severe  plague  in  Bristol 
and  other  places  of  the  west  of  England.  Some  2000  are  said 
(in  the  Mayors  Calendar)  to  have  died  in  Bristol  between  St 
James's  tide  (July  25)  when  the  infection  "began  to  he  very 
hot/'  and  Paul's  tide  (January  25)'\  As  early  as  the  nth  July, 
the  corporation  of  Wells  had  ordered  measures  against  the 
plague  in  Rristnl  ;  but  Wells  also  appears  to  have  had  a 
visitation,  if  the  200  persons  buried,  according  to  tradition,  in 
the  '*  plague-pit "  near  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral 
(besides  many  more  buried  in  the  fields)  had  been  victims  of  the 
disease  in  1575*.  At  Shrewsbury  in  that  year  the  fairs  were 
removed  on  account  of  plague*.  From  a  claim  of  damages 
which  came  before  the  Court  of  Requests  in  1593,  it  appears 
that  plague  had  been  in  Cheshire  in  1576;  at  Northwich  the 
house  of  one  Phil  Antrobus  was  infected  and  most  of  the  family 
died  ;  on  which  some  linens  hi  the  house,  worth  not  more  than 
13^//.  4//.  were  put  in  the  river  lest  they  should  be  used  ;  the  son, 
who  was  a  tailor,  claimed  compensation,  through  the  earl  of 
iJerby,  sixteen  years  after**. 

At  Hull,  in  1576,  there  was  an  outbreak,  small  compared 
with  some  other  visitations  there,  in  the  Blackfriars  Gate,  the 
deaths  being  about  one  hundred\  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
to  fmd  the  borough  of  Kirkcudbright  making  regulations  in  the 
month  of  Januar>%  iS77i  a  most  unlikely  season,  to  prevent  the 

'  C(tL  Cecil  AfSS,,  u,  J07;— Far  the  week  ending  9  September,  1575.  *"  Si 
Margaret's,  -25  deaths  (of  plap^ie  13),  St  Martinis  ^  of  plague.  Savoy,  none,  Si 
Clemenl's  3  (1  of  plague). 

^  Cecil  to  Earl  of  Lincoln.     /&tW.  10  September,  1575. 

^   T/ie  Mnirc  of  Brui{noi\  is  Kalmdar.     Camden  Soc. 

*  Wells  cori:>oration  MSS.,  Hisi,  AfSS,  Com.,  I.  107. 

*  Owen  and  Blake  way. 

*  Cttli^uiur  of  Staii*  Pa^itrs^  Domestic,  1*91-94,  p.  169. 
^  Tickeirs  Ihtt,  of  Kin^sU^n  upon  I/uf/,  1798. 
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the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  in  LonduJi ;  it  was  rather  a  lull 
in  a  plague-mortality  which  is  known  to  have  been  severe  in  the 
end  of  1577,  and  had  led  to  the  prohibition  of  stage-plays 
in  November \ 

In  that  series  of  five  plague-years  in  London,  only  two^  1578 
and  1582,  had  a  large  total  of  plagac-deaths.  The  year  1580 
was  almost  clear  (128  deaths  from  plague),  and  may  be  taken  as 
showing  the  ordinary  proportion  of  deaths  to  births  in  London 
when  plague  did  not  arise  to  disturb  it.  The  baptisms,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  burials  \  and  as 
every  child  was  christened  in  church  under  Elizabeth,  we  may 
take  it  that  we  have  the  births  fully  recorded  (with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  still-births  and  *'chnsoms").  But  while  the  one 
favourable  year  shows  an  excess  of  some  24  per  cent,  of 
baptisms  over  burials,  the  whole  period  of  five  years  shows 
a  shortcoming  in  the  baptisms  of  n  per  cent.  Thus  we  may 
see  how  seriously  a  succession  of  plague-years,  at  the  endemic 
level  of  the  disease^  kept  down  the  population  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  the  numbers  in  the  capital  would  increase 
rapidly  from  within,  in  the  absence  of  plague.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  plague  was  almost  or  altogether  absent  from 
London  for  the  next  nine  years  (15S3  to  1592);  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  population,  as  estimated  from  the 
births,  had  increased  from  some  120,000  to  1 50,000,  The  increase 
of  London  population  under  Elizabeth  was  proceeding  so  fast, 
plague  or  no  plague,  that  measures  were  taken  in  1580  to  check 
it.  The  increase  of  London  has  never  depended  solely  upon  its 
own  excess  of  births  over  deaths;  indeed,  until  the  present 
century,  there  were  probably  few  periods  when  such  excess 
occurred  over  a  series  of  years.  Influx  from  the  country  and 
from  abroad  always  kept  London  up  to  its  old  level  of  inhabi- 
tants, whatever  the  death-rate ;  and  from  the  early  part  of 
the  Tudor  period  caused  it  to  grow  rapidly.  I  shall  review 
briefly  in  another  chapter  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  London, 
as  it  may  be  reckoned  from  bills  of  mortality  and  of  baptisms. 
But  as  the  proclamation  of  1580,  against  new  buildings,  the  first 

*   *A  sermon  preached  al  I'awles  Cm-sse  on  Sunday,  tlic  third  of  Nuveraber,  1-^77, 
in  the  tirae  of  the  Tliijjuc'  by  T.  W.     Lombn,  1578  (February  20), 


Otm-g^roivth  t>f  London  subfirbs,   1580. 

of  a  long  series  down  to  the  Comnnonwealthi  has  sjiecial  reference 
to  the  plague  in  the  Liberties,  and  to  the  unwholesome  condition 
of  those  poor  skirts  of  the  walled  city,  this  is  the  proper  place 
for  it : 

"  The  Queen's  Majesty  perceiving  the  state  of  the  city  of  London  and 
the  suburbs  and  confines  thereof  to  eticreasc  daily  by  access  of  people  to 
inhabit  in  the  same,  in  such  ample  sort  as  thereby  many  inconveniences  are 
seen  already,  but  niany  greater  of  necessity  like  to  follow,.. and  [having  regard] 
to  the  preservation  of  her  people  in  health,  which  may  seem  impossible  lo 
continue,  though  presently  by  tiod*s  goodness  the  same  is  perceived  lo  be  in 
better  estate  universally  than  hath  been  in  man's  memory :  yet  there  are 
such  great  multitudes  of  people  brought  to  inhabit  in  small  rooms,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  seen  very  poor  ;  yea,  such  must  live  of  bej^^ging,  or  of  worse 
means;  and  they  heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  sort  smothered  with  many 
families  of  children  and  servants  .in  one  house  or  small  tenement;  it  must 
needs  follow,  if  any  plague  or  popular  sickness  should  by  God's  permission 
enter  among  those  multitudes^  that  the  same  should  not  only  spread  itself 
and  invade  the  whole  city  and  confines,  as  great  mortality  should  ensue  ihc 
same,  where  her  i\!ajcst/s  personal  presence  is  many  times  required  ; 
besides  the  great  confluence  of  people  from  all  places  of  the  realm  by  reason 
of  the  ordinary  Terms  for  justice  there  holden  ;  but  would  be  also  dispersed 
through  all  other  parts  of  the  realm  lo  the  manifest  danger  of  the  whole  body 
thereof,  out  of  which  neither  her  Majesty's  own  person  can  be  (but  by  God^s 
special  ordinance)  exempted,  nor  any  other,  whatsoever  they  be» 

For  remedy  whereof,  as  time  may  now  serve  until  by  some  further  good 
order,  to  be  had  in  Parliament  or  otherwise^  the  same  may  be  remedied, 
Her  Majesty  by  good  and  deb  berate  advice  of  her  Council,  and  being 
thereto  much  moved  by  the  considerate  opinions  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  other  the  grave,  wise  men  in  and  about  the  city,  doth  charge  and  straitly 
command  all  persons  of  what  quality  soever  ihey  be  to  desist  and  forbear 
from  any  new  buildings  of  any  new  house  or  tenement  within  three  miles  of 
any  of  the  gates  of  the  said  city,  to  serve  for  habitation  or  lodging  for  any 
person,  where  no  former  house  hath  been  known  to  have  been  in  memory  of 
such  as  are  now  hving.  And  also  to  forbear  from  letting  or  setting,  or 
suiTering  any  more  families  than  one  only  to  be  placed  or  to  inhabit  from 
henceforth  m  any  house  that  heretofore  hath  been  inhabited,  etc..»,Given  at 
Nonesuch,  the  7th  of  July,  1580*." 

Among  the  more  special  suggestions  of  the  inayor,  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  plague,  previous  to  this  proclamation 
were* : 


I 
I 

I 


I 


*  Strypc*a  cd.  of  Stow's  Surv^t  Bk-  iv.  p.  34, 
-  Rtmemhramia  o/ihi  CUy  of  Lottdmt^  p.  331. 


Nunsuch  was  near  Ep^om. 
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I.     The  avoiding  of  inmates  in  places  pretending  exemption. 
3,     The  restraining  of  the  building  of  small  tenements  and  turning  great 
houses  into  small  habitations  by  foreigners. 

3.  The  increase  of  buildings  in  places  exempt 

4.  The  mcrease  of  buildings  about  the  Charterhouse,  Mile  End  Fields  ; 
also  at  St  Kalherine's  along  the  water  side. 

5.  The  pestering  of  exempt  places  with  strangers  and  foreign  artificers. 

6.  The  number  of  strangers  in  and  about  London  of  no  church. 

7.  The  haunting  of  plays  out  of  the  Liberties. 

8.  The  killing  of  cattle  within  or  near  the  city. 

The  best  glimpses  that  wc  get  of  the  plag^uc  in  T.ondon  in 
1578  arc  in  letters  to  Lord  Burghley*.  On  October  22,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  Sir  W.  Fleetwood,  writes  lo  him  that  he 
'*  has  been  in  Bucks  since  Michaelmas,  because  he  was  troubled 
every  day  with  such  cis  came  to  him  having  plague  sores  about 
them ;  and  being  sent  by  the  Lords  to  search  for  lewd  persons 
in  sundry  places,  he  found  dead  corses  under  the  table,  which 
surely  did  greatly  annoy  him/'  It  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics 
that  the  deaths  from  all  causes  had  risen  to  more  than  three 
hundred  in  a  week  before  Michaelmas — a  small  mortality 
compared  with  that  of  1563,  or  of  any  other  London  epidemic 
of  the  first  degree.  From  other  letters,  relating  to  plague  at 
St  Albans,  Ware  and  other  places  near  1-ondon,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  citizens  had  escaped  from  London  to  their 
usual  country  resorts  in  plague-time.  On  August  30  there 
were  said  to  be  sixty  cases  of  plague  at  St  Albans,  and  on 
October  13  Ware  is  said  to  have  been  '*of  late''  infected. 
Plague-deaths  are  entered  also  in  the  Hertford  parish  registers 
in  1577  and  1578*,  On  14  September  the  infection  was  in  the 
"  Bull"  at  Hoddesdon  (Herts),  but  the  landlord  refused  to  close 
his  house  against  travellers  on  their  way  to  the  Court  On  Oct. 
13,  1578,  two  deaths  arc  reported  from  Queens*  College,  Cam- 
bridge, ''the  infection  being  taken  by  the  company  of  a  Londoner 
in  Stourbridge  Fair;"  these  two  deaths  had  **  moved  many  to 
depart"  from  the  University*.  In  the  same  month  it  was  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds.  Earlier  in  the  year,  a  letter  from  Truro  (i  i 
April)  says  that  the  plague  was  prevalent  in  Cornwall. 
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The  epidemic  of  1578  at  Norwich  was  relatively  a  far  more 
serious  one  than  that  of  the  capital,  and  was  traced  to  the  visit 
of  the  queen:  "the  trains  of  her  Majesty's  carriage,  being  many 
of  them  infected,  left  the  plague  behind,  which  afterwards 
increased  so  and  continued  as  it  raged  above  one  and  three- 
quarter  years  after"  From  August  20,  1578.  to  February'  19. 
1579^  the  deaths  were  4817,  of  which  2335  w^re  of  Engh'sh 
and  2482  of  '*alyan  strangers,"  ten  aldermen  being  among 
the  victims^  At  Yarmouth,  in  1579,  two  thousand  are  said 
to  have  died  of  the  plague  between  May-day  and  Michaelmas'. 
Colchester  had  plague  from  December,  1578  to  August,  1579*, 
It  was  at  Ipswich  and  at  Plymouth  in  1579 ;  the  epidemic  at  the 
latter  must  have  been  severe,  if  the  estimate  of  600  deaths, 
given  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  is  to  be  trusted*.  It  was 
again  at  Stamford  in  1580,  as  appears  from  an  order  of  the 
corporation,  September  7,  prohibiting  people  from  leaving  the 
town^  Other  centres  of  plague  in  15S0  w^ere  at  Rye,  which 
was  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  London®,  at  Leicester,  where 
an  assessment  for  the  visited  was  appointed  by  the  common 
hall  of  the  citizens',  at  Gloucester,  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas, 
and  at  Hereford  and  Wellington,  the  musters  in  October  having 
been  hindered  by  "the  great  infection  of  the  plague'/' 

On  February  4  15S2,  six  houses  were  shut  up  at  Dover,  and 
on  September  12  there  was  plague  in  Windsor  and  Eton**.  In 
the  parish  register  of  Cranbrooke  (Kent),  18  burials  are  specially 
marked  (as  from  plague)  in  1581,41  in  15S2,  and  22  in  1583^". 
It  was  much  dispersed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  the  year  after 
(1584)  from  Michaelmas  into  the  winter. 

Although  the  years  from  the  spring  of  1583  to  the  autumn 
of  1592  appear  to  have  been  unmarked  by  plague  in  London, 
they  witnessed  a  good   many  epidemics  along  the  east  coast, 

^  BltimcfieW,  voL  ui.  ('* Norwich,'*  imfk-r  the  dale). 

^  Ihld,  *'Varmoulh."  '  Morant's  Hist,  of  Essex ^  L  50. 

*  Hist.  AfSS,  Commission^  IX.  J77  \k 

*  Not^s  a  Hit  Qturki,  6th  scries,  11.  524. 

*  Cut,  State  Papers.  '  Nichols,  Hist,  of  Leicistinhirt, 
"  Cf^,  X  /'. 

"  Ccd.  State  Papers.     ElijL.  1581-yo  (Lemon),  pp.  45,  70. 
*"  GrAUnl*!i  Refi^ttitfHs  oh  Bills  of  MorUUity,     3rd  cd.,  Luml  1665,  p.  135, 
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and  in  a  few  places  elsewhere,  of  which  the  particulars  are 
for  the  most  part  meagre, 

A  casual  mention  is  made  of  plague  at  Yarmouth  in  1584^ 
The  town  of  Boston  appears  to  have  had  plague  continuously 
for  four  years  from  1585  to  1588.  In  1585  houses  were  shut 
up*;  in  1586  a  case  at  Southwell  was  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  from  Boston ";  in  the  parish  register  the  burials  from 
pla^^uc  and  other  causes  in  1587  reach  the  high  figure  of  372, 
and  in  1588  they  are  200,  the  average  for  eight  years  before 
being  122,  and  for  twelve  years  after,  only  84,  In  1588  one 
Williams,  of  Holm»  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  sent  for  to  cleanse 
infected  houses  in  St  John's  Row,  which  had  been  used  as  pest- 
houses*.  Within  ten  miles  round  Boston  the  plague  prevailed  ; 
at  Leake  there  were  104  burials  from  November,  1587,  to 
November,  1588,  the  annual  average  being  24;  at  Frampton 
there  were  130  burials  in  1586-87,  the  average  being  30;  at 
Kirton  there  were  57  burials  in    1589,  and    ro2  in   1590^ 

Another  centre  on  the  east  coast  was  Wisbech.  In  15S5 
it  appeared  in  the  hamlet  of  Guyhirne.  In  1586  it  entered 
WistK'ch  itself,  caused  the  usual  shutting  up  of  houses,  and 
so  increased  in  1587  that  there  were  42  burials  in  September 
and  62  in  October®,  being  three  or  four  times  more  than  average. 
It  is  mentioned  also  at  Ipswich  in  1585.  and  at  Norwich  in 
I588^  At  Derby,  in  1586,  there  was  plague  in  St  Peter's 
parish*.  At  Chesterfield  in  November,  1586,  there  were  plague- 
deaths,  and  again  in  May  1587^  At  Leominster,  in  1587,  there 
was  an  excessive  mortality  (209  burials)*". 

The  other  great  centre  on  the  east  coast  in  those  years  was 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland".  In  15S7  the  infection  began 
to  show  at  Hartlepool,  and  in  the  parishes  of  St  ran  ton  and 
Hart ;  at  the  latter  village  89  were  buried  of  the  plague,  one 
of  them  an  unknown  young  woman  who  died  in  the  street 

^  Iliit,  A/SS.  Com.  "  Saunders^  //is/,  ff  Bmfon,  p.  118. 

^  I  Juke  uf  RmLiiifrs  MSS.  l/tsL  AfSS.  Cffm.,  Mny  I4,  1586. 

*  Saanders,  Ic.  "  JVaUs  tnt^i  Queria,  ind  scrien,  XI.  497. 

*  Blumcfiekrs  Norfalk.  ^  /j^,/,/.  and  Gawdy  MSS.  f/isL  AfSS,  Citm, 

*  Glovcr*s  Ilisi,  0/  Doi^y^  p.  613.  "  Anckacoh^ia^  vi.  80. 
*"  Tounscnd's  Nist.  0/  /^omimter^  p,  j^g. 
'^  Sykfs,  /^t^a/  Rftff$'ih  0/  AWfhttmfferiiiml  ani/  /ynrham^  p.  So. 
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Nnecastle,  1589. — Sickness  in  the  fleti^  15S8. 


In  1589  the  plague  entered  Newcastle  and  raged  severely;  of 
340  deaths  in  the  whole  year  in  St  John  s  parish.  103  occurred 
in  September;  the  total  mortality  of  the  epidemic  to  the  1st 
January,  1590,  was  1727.  Durham  also  had  a  visitation  in  1589, 
plague-huts  having  been  erected  on  Elvet  Moor,  Those  were 
years  of  scarcit)%  the  year  1586  having  been  one  of  famine-prices. 

The  great  event  of  the  time  was  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  off  the  French  coast  from  Calais  to  Gravelines  in  the 
last  days  of  July,  1588,  A  southerly  gale  sprang  up,  which 
drove  the  magnificent  Spanish  fleet  past  the  Thames  as  far  as 
the  Orkneys.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  England  that  the  winds 
parted  the  two  fleets.  The  English  ships,  whicli  had  come  to 
anchor  in  Margate  Roads  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
were  in  two  or  three  weeks  utterly  crippled  by  sickness.  The 
disease  must  have  been  a  very  rapid  and  deadly  infection.  Lord 
Admiral  Howard  writes  to  the  queen:  ** those  that  come  in  fresh 
are  soonest  infected ;  tlicy  sicken  one  day  and  die  the  next" 
In  a  previous  letter  to  Burghley  he  writes:  **  It  is  a  roost  pitiful 
sight  to  see  the  men  die  in  the  streets  of  Margate.  The 
Elizabeth  Jonas  has  lost  half  her  crew.  Of  all  the  men  brought 
out  by  Sir  Richard  Townsend,  he  has  but  one  left  alive."  The 
ships  were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  venture  to  come  through 
the  Downs  from  Margate  to  Dover*.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
part  of  this  sickness  and  mortality  was  due  to  plague,  which  was 
not  active  an>^where  in  the  south  of  England  in  that  year. 
Want  of  food  and  want  of  clothes,  and  in  the  last  resort  the 
hardness  and  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  appear  to  have  been  the 
causes.  Lord  Howard  begs  for  /"  looo  worth  of  new  clothing, 
as  the  men  were  in  great  want,  and  Lord  H.  Seymour  writes  that 
"the  men  fell  sick  with  cold."  Dysentery^  and  t>TDhus  were 
doubtless  the  infections  which  had  been  bred,  and  became 
commimicable  to  the  fresh  drafts  of  men.  But  in  the  Spanish 
ships,  beating  about  on  the  high  seas  and  unable  to  land  their 
men  or  even  to  help  eacli  other,  the  sickness  grew  into  true 
plague,  so  that  the  broken  remnants  of  the  Armada  which 
reached  Corunna  were  like  so  many  floating  pest-houses. 

In  1590  and  1591,  at  a  clear  interval  from  the  Armada  year, 

*  Cid,  A,  /*.,  Dome5«(ic,  EHjl  ed.  Lewion, 
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there  was  much  plague  in  Devonshire.  The  evidence  of  its 
having  been  in  Plymouth  comes  solely  from  the  corporation 
accounts;  at  various  times  m  1590  and  1591  there  were  paid, 
**ten  shillings  to  one  that  all  his  stuff  was  burned  for  avoiding 
the  sickness/'  a  sum  of  £^.  \gs,  for  houses  shut,  and  a  like  sum 
to  persons  kept  in,  and  sixteen  shillings  to  fonr  men  '*to  watch 
the  townes  end  for  to  stay  the  people  of  Ihc  infected  places ^" 
The  chief  epidemics,  however,  appear  to  have  been  at  Totness 
in  1590  and  at  Tiverton  in  1591.  The  parish  register  of  Totness 
enters  the  ''  first  of  the  plague,  Margary,  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Wyche  of  Dartmouth,  June  22,  1590,"  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  plague  was  first  at  Dartmouth,  nine  miles  down  the 
river,  and  had  ascended  to  Totness.  The  following  monthly 
mortalities  will  show  how  severe  the  infection  became  at  Totness 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  immediately  following": 

July  42  (36  of  plague,  6  not), 
August  81  (80  of  plague,  i  not), 
September  39  (all  of  plague), 
October  ^y  (all  of  plague). 
November  25  (24  of  plague,  1  not). 
December  19  (all  of  plague), 
January,  1591,  10  of  plague, 
February  i  of  plague. 

This  heavy  mortality  from  plague  (246  deaths)  was  hardl)^ 
over,  when  the  infection  began  in  March,  1591,  at  Tiverton. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  William  Waulker 
"a  waulking  man  or  traveller,"  From  ist  March,  1591,  to  ist 
March,  (592,  the  deaths  from  plague  and  other  causes  were  551, 
or  about  one  in  nine  of  the  population'. 

The  London  Plague  of  1592-1553. 

The  epidemic  of  plague,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  year 
1593,  began  to  be  felt  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1592*,  and  is 

*  GorjMjration  MSS.  of  Plymouth,     Hui.  MSS.  Cimi.  x,  pu  4,  p. 

*  iV&Ut  ami  Qutriej^  f\i\v  series*  in.  477. 

'  Dunsfoni's  Ifistorkal  Mtmoirs  &/  Tiverton -^  p.  58. 

*  BUI  of  AUrtixlity  for  ffw  \mk  cthimi^  Oitoher  10,  1^103.     Bmadsicle  in  Guilclliall 
Libmry,  with  sumiiiLiry,  r>n  niaipn,  of  the  mortalities  in  156-1  and  »59J-gj. 
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said  to  have  caused  2000  deaths  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On 
the  7th  September,  soldiers  from  the  north  on  their  wzy  to  South- 
ampton to  embark  for  foreign  parts  had  to  pass  round  London 
'*to  avoid  the  infection  which  is  much  spread  abroad"  in  the  cit>^ 
f^On  the  1 6th  September,  the  spoil  of  a  great  Spanish  carrack  at 
Dartmouth  could  be  brought  no  farther  than  Greenwich,  on 
account  of  the  contagion  in  London  ;  no  one  to  go  from  London 
l^^to  Dartmouth  to  buy  the  goods.  It  was  an  omimms  s^  that 
the  infection  lasted  through  the  winter;  even  in  mid  winter 
people  were  leaving  London  :  "  the  plague  is  so  sore  that  none  of 
worth  stay  about  these  places*."  On  the  6th  April,  1 593,  one 
William  Cecil  who  had  been  kept  in  the  Fleet  prison  by  the 
quecn*s  command,  writes  that  *'  the  place  where  he  lies  v&  a 
congr^^tion  of  the  unwholesome  smells  of  the  town,  and  the 
season  contagious,  so  many  have  died  of  the  plague*."  From  a 
memorial  of  1595,  it  appears  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet 
Ditch  had  been  the  most  infected  part  of  the  whole  city  and 
liberties  in  1 593 ;  *'in  the  last  great  plague  more  died  about  there 
than  in  three  parishes  besides*/'  The  epidemic  does  not  appear 
to  have  reached  its  height  until  summer;  on  12th  June^  a  letter 
states  that  "  the  plague  is  very  hot  in  London  and  other  places 
of  the  realm,  so  that  a  great  mortality  is  expected  this  summer.'* 
On  3  July  the  Court  "is  in  out  places,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
household  cut  off  [?  dispensed  with}"  The  infection  is  men- 
tioned in  letters  down  to  November,  after  which  date  its  public 
interest,  at  least,  appears  to  have  ceased. 

Of  that  London  epidemic  a  weekly  record  was  kept  by  the 
Company  of  Parish  Clerks,  and  published  by  them,  beginning 
with  the  weekly  bill  of  21st  December,  1592,  The  clerk  of  the 
Company  of  Parish  Clerks,  writing  in  1665,  had  the  annual  bill 


*  /W.  p.  J40, 


*  Cai,  SiaU  Papers^  (591-94^  p*  3'*- 

•  Jhid.  1595-97.  p.  45*  May  16,  1595: 
**  Arguments  in  proof  of  llie  advantages  to  be  deriTcd  by  the  City  of  London 

from  stopping  up  the  town  ditch : — It  is  the  origin  of  infection,  and  the  only  noisome 
place  in  the  city.  In  the  la^t  great  plague,  more  died  about  there  than  in  three 
pftHshcii  t)Ci)de«  ;  these  fields  are  the  chiefcst  walks  for  recreation  of  the  cityxens,  am) 
though  the  ditch  were  cast  every  second  year,  yet  the  water  coming  from  the  kennel 
and  slaoghtcr-houises  wili  Ik?  very  contagious.  U  is  no  material  defence  for  the  city, 
and  half  the  ditch  ha*  U-cn  stripped  these  many  years,** 
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for  1593  before  him,  with  the  plag-iie-deaths  and  other  deaths  in 
each  of  109  parishes  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  christenings 
as  well*.  For  the  next  two  years^  1594  and  1595,  he  appears  to 
have  had  before  him  not  only  the  annual  bills  but  also  a  complete 
set  of  the  weekly  bills  of  burials  and  christening's  according  to 
parishes.  The  same  documents  were  used  by  Graunt  in  1662,  and 
had  doubtless  been  used  by  John  Stow  at  the  time  when  they 
were  published.  The  originals  are  all  lost,  and  only  a  few  totals 
extracted  from  them  remain  on  record.  To  begin  \^'th  Stow*s. 
The  mortality  of  17,844  from  all  causes  in  1593  is  given  as  for 
the  City  and  Liberties  only.  But  there  was  already  a  con- 
siderable population  in  the  parishes  immediately  beyond  the 
Bars  of  the  Liberties,  which  were  known  as  the  nine  out- 
parishes,  namely  those  of  St  Clement  Danes,  St  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  St  Katharine  at  the  Tower,  St 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  St  Martin  in  the  Fields,  St  Mar>^,  White- 
chapel,  St  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  and  the  Savoy.  Besides 
these  there  were  important  parishes  still  farther  out — the  West- 
minster parishes,  Lambeth,  Newington,  Stepney,  Hackney  and 
Islington.  Of  these,  Whitechapel,  Stepney,  Shoreditch,  Clerken- 
well  and  some  of  the  western  parishes  contributed  largely  to  the 
plague-bills  of  the  epidemics  next  following,  in  1603  and  1625, 
and  it  is  known  from  the  parish  registers  of  some  of  them  that 
they  contributed  to  the  mortality  of  IS93-  It  is  probably  to 
these  parishes  that  we  should  ascribe  the  dififerencc  between 
the  above  total  of  17,3^44  (for  City  and  Liberties)  and  the  much 
larger  total  of  deaths  **in  and  about  London,"  given  on  the 
margin  of  a  broadside  of  1603;  "And  in  the  last  visitation 
from  the  20th  of  December,  1592  to  the  23rd  of  the  same  month 
in  the  year  1593,  died  in  all  25,886— H3f  the  plague  in  and  about 
London  15,003.*'  The  addition  for  the  parishes  beyond  the  Bars 
would  thus  be  8,042  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  from  plague  alone 

*  London*!  Etmemhrancer^  by  John  Bell,  Clerk  of  ihe  Company  of  Parish  Clerks, 
London,  1665,  He  says  i  "I  shall  begin  wilh  the  year  1593,  being  the  first  year  in 
whicli  any  account  of  the  christenings  and  burials  was  kept.  I  cannot  6od  any  record 
of  more  antiquity  than  that  of  this  year  in  the  Conn  pan  y  of  Parish  Clerks  Mall." 
However  we  can  now  point  to  original  weekly  bills  of  mortality  nf  1533  un<l  1535,  In 
abstracts  of  weekly  plague-binmls  in  1563-66,  to  the  figiires  from  one  weekly  bill  of 
a  Miries  in  [574,  and  to  al)stracl5i  of  1578-83, 
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4,541— numbers  which  will  seem  not  tnadmisstble  if  the>'  be  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  parishes  ten  years 
after,  in  1603,  Stepney  alone  having  bad  2^57  deaths  in  that 
plague-year*. 

For  the  two  years  next  following  1593,  Graunt's  book  of 
1662  has  preserved  the  totals  of  deaths  from  all  causes  and 
from  plague  in  the  97  old  parishes  within  the  walls  and  in 
16  parishes  of  the  Liberties  and  suburbs;  he  has  omitted  the 
christenings,  although  he  had  the  figures  before  him.  Talcing 
these  along  with  the  figures  already  given  for  1593.  we  get 
the  following  table  for  three  consecutive  years^; 


I 


Vcw 

£sr 

01^9 

Total 
dttlfas 

1S93 

1 

101,662 

7,182 

^lM\ 

IS94 

421 

3ooS 

3^29 

<S95 

29 

3i478 

3i507 

4,021 


The  proportion  of  mortality  in  1 593  that  fell  to  the  old  area 
within  the  walls  is  known,  from  Stow's  abstract  of  the  figures, 
to  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  space  of  the  Liberties 
{859S  in  the  one,  9295  in  the  other),  the  deaths  from  other  causes 
than  plague  having  been  rather  more  in  the  latter  than  within 
the  walls.  Probably  the  population  in  the  Liberties  was  about 
equal  to  that  in  the  City  proper,  the  acreage  being  rather  less  in 
the  former,  but  the  crowding,  doubtless,  greater. 

The    London    plague   of    1592-93    called  forth  two  known 

^  The  total  of  15,886  was  copied,  probably  from  the  brosidside  of  1603,  into  an 
anonymous  essay  of  1665,  called  Rfflecthns  on  the  Bills  0/  Mertaiiiyf  the  total  of 
plague  alone  being  given  as  1 1,503,  evidently  by  a  mi^iprint  for  if^ooj.  At  the  same 
time  A  table  wa.^  given,  professing  to  be  of  the  ii*eekly  deaths  from  all  causes,  in  one 
column,  and  from  plague  in  another,  from  March  15  to  December  tS,  1593*  The 
column  of  plague-deaths  sums  up  to  1 1,1 10,  but  the  total  of  11,503  (which  originated 
In  a  misprint)  is  printetl  at  the  foot  of  the  column  as  if  that  were  the  summation*  The 
column  of  deaths  from  all  causes  is  made  to  sum  up  to  15,886*  the  actual  sum  being 
t5»8f7.  But  the  weekly  mortalities  in  it  for  those  weeks  that  had  little  plague  are 
an  absurdity  for  1593,  Whatever  the  source  of  this  table,  it  is  not  genuine  for  1593, 
•nd  was  disclaimetl  by  Rell,  the  clerk  of  Parish  Clerks*  Hall,  whose  es«iy  was  wriricn 
in  1665  to  correct  that  and  other  errors  about  former  plagues  in  London. 
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publicatrons,  an  anonymous  *  Good  Counccll  against  the  Plague, 
showing  sundiy  preservatives... to  avoyde  the  infection  lately 
begun  in  sonne  places  of  this  Cittie '  (London,  1592),  and  the 
Defcnsative*  of  Simon  Kellwaye  (April,  iS93V  The  dates  of 
these  two  books  show  that  the  alarm  had  really  begun  in  the 
end  of  1592  and  early  months  of  1593.  Kellwayc*s  book  is 
mostly  an  echo  of  foreign  writings,  the  only  part  of  it  with 
direct  interest  for  English  practice  being  the  iith  chapter^ 
which  *'teacheth  what  orders  magistrates  and  riders  of  Cittics 
and  towncs  shouldc  cause  to  be  observed/'  As  that  chapter 
sums  up  the  various  Elizabethan  and  other  orders,  and  consti- 
tutes a  short  epitome  of  sanitary  practice,  I  append  it  in  full : 

"Teacheth  what  orders  magistrates  and  rulers  of  Citties  and  townes 
shoulde  cause  to  be  observed. 

1.  First  to  command  that  no  stinking  doonghills  be  suffered  neere  the 
Cittie. 

2.  Every  evening  and  morning  in  the  hot  weather  to  cause  colde^ater  to 
be  cast  in  the  streetes,  especially  where  the  infection  is,  and  every  day  to 
cause  the  streets  to  be  kept  cleane  and  sweete,  and  clensed  from  all  fikhie 
thinges  which  lye  in  the  same, 

3.  And  whereas  the  infection  is  cntrcd,  there  to  cause  tires  to  be  made 
in  the  streetes  ever>'  morning  and  evening,  and  if  some  frankincense,  pitch 
or  some  other  sweet  thing  be  burnt  therein  it  will  be  much  the  better. 

4.  Suffer  not  any  dogs,  cattes,  or  pigs  to  run  about  the  streets,  for  they 
are  very  dangerous,  and  apt  to  carry  the  infection  from  place  to  place, 

5.  Command  that  the  excrements  and  lllthy  things  which  are  voided 
from  the  infected  places  be  not  cast  into  the  streets^  or  rivers  which  are  daily 
in  use  to  make  drink  or  dress  meat. 

6.  That  no  Chirurgions,  or  barbers,  which  use  to  let  blood,  do  cast  the 
same  into  the  streets  or  rivers. 

7.  That  no  vautes  or  prcvies  be  then  emptied,  for  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
thing. 

8.  That  all  Inholders  do  every  day  make  clean  their  stables,  and  cause 
the  doong  and  filth  therein  to  be  carryed  away  out  of  the  Cittie  ;  for,  by 
suffering  it  in  their  houses,  as  some  do  use  to  do,  a  whole  week  or  fortnight, 
it  doth  so  putrifie  that  when  it  is  removed,  there  is  such  a  stinking  savour 
and  unwholesome  smell,  as  is  able  to  infect  the  whole  street  where  it  is. 

9.  To  command  that  no  hemp  or  flax  be  kept  in  water  neere  the  Cittie 
or  lownc,  for  that  will  cause  a  very  dangerous  and  infectious  savour. 

la  To  have  a  special!  care  that  good  and  wholesome  victuals  and  corne 
be  snide  in  i!tit^  markets,  and  so  to  provide  that  no  want  thereof  be  in  the 
Cittie,  and  for  such  as  have  not  wherewithall  to  buy  necessary  food,  that 
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ifcere  to  extend  tlieir  charitable  aad  coodif  drrotioB ;  for  there  is  nothing 
liot  w2]  lOGre  cncrease  tl>e  pfagpe  tksm  vsni  and  searcity  of  necessary  food. 
f  I.  To  cowimnd  that  al  tkose  whidk  do  visit  and  Mtend  the  sick,  as 
liw  aft  tboK  vUdi  liaire  Hie  sickaca  on  tiicia,  and  do  walk  abroad :  that 
ffccf  do  carry  ^omfthtag  m  tbeir  baads^  thereby  to  be  known  from  other 


Lastly,  tf  the  infectioa  be  in  bat  few  places,  there  to  keep  aH  the  people 
m  their  houses,  aU  nec^saries  bein^  broogbt  to  them.  Wlien  the  plague  is 
staid,  then  to  cause  all  the  dothes^  beddiqg,  and  other  such  things  as  were 
oied  about  the  »ck  to  be  buraed,  aHboiigh  al  the  chaxge  of  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  you  btty  them  aH  ] 


The  letters  of  the  time  give  us  a  glimpse  of  this  plague  in 
London*  On  November  5,  1593.  Richard  Stapes  writes  to 
Dr  Csesar,  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  residing  at  St  Albans 
(doubtless  to  escape  the  infection):  **My  next  door  neighbour 
and  tenant  on  Sunday  last  buried  his  servant  of  the  plague,  and 
since,  on  the  other  side  of  mc»  my  son-in-la%%^  has  buried  his 
servant;  but  I  cannot  say  his  w^as  the  siclcness  because  the 
visitors  reported  that  the  tokens  did  not  appear  on  him  as  on 
the  other*;* 

The  epidemic  of  1592-93  continued  in  London  at  a  low  level 
into  the  year  1594,  when  421  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
City  and  Liberties.  Next  year  the  plague-deaths  had  fallen 
to  29.  Watford  and  Hertford,  two  of  the  most  usual  resorts  of 
Londoners  in  a  sickly  season,  were  infected  by  plague  from 
1592  to  1594,  many  of  the  deaths  being  of  refugees  from  the 
capital  At  Watford  there  were  124  burials  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1594,  a  number  much  above  the  average,  and  many 
of  them  marked  in  the  register  as  plague-deaths'.  At  Hertford 
plague-deaths  appear  in  the  registers  of  All  Saints  and  St 
Andrew's  parishes  in  1592  and  1594.  But  the  greatest  mortality 
at  Hertford  was  in  1596;  in  St  Andrews  parish  there  were  13 
burials  in  March,  the  average  being  one  or  two  in  the  month  ; 
the  mortality  declined  until  July,  in  which  month  there  were 
buried,  among  others,  between  the  12th  and  26th,  five  children 
of  one  of  the  chief  burgesses  (mayor  in  1603)',     These  may  or 


\ 


\ 


\ 


»  Cai.  Staif  Fa^rs.    Addenda.     FJiaaWth. 
*  Cussan's  llist.  of  Hertfordshire. 
»  Tumor's  Hist,  of  Hertf&ni,  p,  168. 
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may  not  have  been  plague-deaths,  the  year  1596  having  been 
unhealthy,  as  we  shall  see,  with  other  types  of  sickness* 

Meanwhile,  in  several  provincial  towns  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  capital  than  tlie  summer  resorts  in  Hertfordshire,  there 
was  plague  in  the  end  of  1592,  at  the  same  time  as  in  London, 
and  in  the  following  years.  At  Derby,  "the  great  plague  and 
mortality"  began  m  All  Saints  parish  and  in  St  Alkmund's,  at 
Martinmas,  1592,  and  ended  at  Martinmas,  IS93,  stopping 
suddenly,  **past  all  expectation  of  man,  what  time  it  was 
dispersed  in  every  corner  of  this  whole  parish,  not  two  houses 
together  being  free  from  it\'*  At  Lichfield  in  T593  and  1594 
upwards  of  1 100  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  plagued  At 
Leicester,  on  the  2Jst  September,  iS93p  a  contribution  was  levied 
for  the  plague-stricken'.  At  Shrewsbury  in  1592-3  there  was 
either  plague  itself  or  alarms  of  it*j  in  the  parish  of  Bishop*s 
Castle  there  was  the  enormous  mortality  of  135  in  July  and 
August,  1593,  and  182  burials  for  the  year,  the  average  being  25 ^ 
In  the  same  years  the  infection  was  \n  Canterbury,  as  appears 
from  entries  of  payments  "to  Goodman  Ledes  watchying  at 
Anthony  Howes  dore..,whcn  his  house  was  first  infected  with 
the  plague,"  and,  the  year  after,  *'  to  those  ii  pore  folkes  which 
were  appointed  to  carry  such  to  burial  as  died  of  the  plague; 
and  also  to  the  woman  that  was  appointed  to  sock  them*/* 
There  are  also  various  references  to  houses  visited  and  to  poor 
persons  relieved.  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  are  also  mentioned 
as  having  been  notoriously  afflicted  with  plague  in  1593^ 

A  solitary  record  of  plague  comes  from  Cornwall  in  1595. 
On  3rd  May  a  letter  from  the  justices  at  Tregony  to  the  Privy 
Council  states  that  the  inhabitants,  having  been  chained  by  the 

*  Glover's  Hbi,  &/  DcrOy^  p»  615, 

-  Harwtiod's  Hist,  of  LUhfidd,  p.  ^^04. 

*  Nichols,  Lcicestdrshire  (Town  records  of  Leicester)  ;  ReHy,  in  Trans.  Roy,  Hisi, 
So£,  VI.  (1877),  p.  591  {at  Itfasl  10  lioosca  shut  up)* 

*  Owen  and  Blakeway. 

"  Parish  registers  in  Townsend's  Ltominster^  p,  59. 

*  Corporation  MSS.  Canterbury,  in  yth  Report  of  IHst,  MSS.  Commission^  pp. 
159  a,  r6oa,  h,  *^This  plague  continued  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  month  of 
January." 

^  Parish  Register  of  Penrith:  *' A  sore  plage  was  in  Lomlon»  Nottiuyhome, 
Derbie  and  Uncolne  in  the  year  1593*'  (JcflTcrson^s  Citmhtrtand,  i,  uj). 
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justices  at  the  General  Sessions  to  restrain  divers  infected  houses 
within  the  borough,  were  molested  in  executing  these  commands, 
and  had  made  complaint  thereof^ 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  of  plague  in  England  until  the  end 
of  the  Tudor  period  (1603)  relates  exclusively  to  the  provinces ; 
unless  the  records  are  defective,  London  was  clear  of  plague  for 
nine  years  following  1592-94,  just  as  it  was  clear  for  nine  years 
preceding.  The  year  1597  was  one  of  great  scarcity  in  more 
than  one  region  of  England.  At  Bristol  wheat  is  quoted  at  the 
incredible  figure  of  twenty  shillings  the  bushel ;  a  civic  ordinance 
was  made  that  every  person  of  ability  should  keep  in  his  house 
as  many  poor  persons  as  his  income  would  allow*.  But  it  is 
from  the  North  of  England  in  1597  that  we  have  more  particular 
accounts  of  famine  and  of  plague  in  its  train.  Writing  in 
January,  1597,  the  dean  of  Durham  says'i 

"Want  and  waste  have  crept  into  Northumherland,  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  \  many  have  come  60  miles  from  Carlisle  to  Durham  to  buy 
bread,  and  sometimes  for  20  miles  there  will  be  no  iahabitant.  In  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  500  ploughs  have  decayed  in  a  few  years,  and  corn 
has  to  be  fetched  from  Newcastle,  whereby  the  plague  is  spread  in  the 
northern  counties  :  tenants  cannot  pay  their  rents  ;  then  whole  famiiics  arc 
turned  out,  and  poor  boroughs  are  pestered  with  four  or  five  families  under 
one  roof." 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  I597»  he  wrote  again  \  "  In  North- 
umberland great  villages  are  depeopled,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
stop  the  enemy's  attempt ;  the  people  are  driven  to  the  poor 
port  towns**'  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  dean  again  complains 
that  there  is  great  dearth  in  Durham  ;  some  days  500  horses  are 
at  Newcastle  for  foreign  corn,  although  that  town  and  Gates- 
head are  dangerously  infected.  On  the  17th  September,  Lord 
Burghley,  minister  of  State,  is  informed  that  the  plague  in- 
creases at  Newcastle,  so  that  the  Commissioners  cannot  yet 
come  thither  (the  Assizes  were  not  held  at  all  on  account  of 
plague  about  Newcastle  and   Durham);   foreign  traders  were 

'  GiA  Sitite  Papers,     Addenda.     Eliiabelh. 

*  Syitx^  Mcmofiah  of  BHst&L  The  excessive  mortality  at  Leominster  (41  burials 
in  Scpttfmber,  1 597)  may  have  been  an  effect  of  the  rarainc.     (Townseod's  HUiery^ 

'  Cu/.  Siaie  Papers^  Don>esl»c,  1597,  §  Jo,  \k  347. 
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selling  corn  at  a  high  price,  until  some  members  of  the  town 
council  produced  a  stock  of  corn  for  sale  at  a  shilling  a  bushelj 
less*.  There  are  no  figures  extant  of  the  plague-mortality  at  New- 
castle in  1 597;  but  at  Darlington  the  deaths  up  to  October  17 
were  340;  and  in  Durham,  up  to  October  27,  more  than  400  in 
Eivet,  TOO  in  St  Nicholas,  200  in  St  Margarets,  60  in  St  Gileses, 
60  in  St  Mary*s,  North  Bailey,  and  24  in  the  gaol.  The  whole 
mortality  in  St  Nicholas  parish  from  July  1 1  to  November  27 
was  215.  Many  of  the  burials  were  on  the  moon  The  infection 
broke  out  again  at  Darlington  and  Durham  in  September,  1598'. 
Coincident  with  this  severe  plague  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
was  an  equally  disastrous  plague  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland*  The  plague 
began  at  Richmond  in  the  autumn  of  I597r  In  August  there 
were  23  deaths,  and  in  September  42  deaths.  The  epidemic 
appears  to  have  reached  its  height  in  the  summer  of  1598,  the 
deaths  in  May  having  been  93,  in  June  99,  in  July  1S2  and  in 
August  194,  These  figures  indicate  a  grievous  calamity  in  so 
small  a  place  as  Richmond.  The  outbreak  which  began  on  the 
17th  August,  1597,  was  over  in  December,  1598.  The  stress  of 
the  epidemic  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  churchyard  was 
insufficient  for  the  burials,  many  of  the  dead  having  been 
buried  in  the  Castle  Yard  and  in  Clarkes  Greenl  Of  this 
severe  plague  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  there  are  few 
exact    particulars.      According    to    an    inscription    at    Penrith 

north  outside  of  the  vestry,  in  the  wall,  in 

the  deaths  in   1598  were: — 

At  Pennth  2260, 

„  Kendal  2500, 

„  Richmond  2200, 

„  Carlisle   1 196. 

We  are  able  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  these  round  totals 

by  the  monthly  burials  for  Richmond  given  above ;  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  1598,  with  182  and  194  deaths  respectively, 
were  the  most  deadly  season;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 

*  CaL  S^tiU Papirs^  EJomeilic,  15^7,  p*  50 J-        *  Sykes,  Locid  Records ^  p.  81. 
Clarkson's  Hist,  of  RUhmomi.  *  Camden's  Britunnia^  p.  175. 
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there  had  been  as  many  as  iSoo  deaths  at  Richmond  in  the 
months  when  the  epidemic  was  rising  to  a  heig^ht  and  decliaifig 
therefrom  according  to  its  usual  curve  of  intensity. 

Again,  the  parish  register  of  Penrith  gives  only  583  deatlis 
from  the  infection,  the  inscription  on  the  church  wall  maldng 
them  2260.  Perhaps  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  explained  by 
including  the  mortality  in  the  various  parishes  of  which  Rich- 
mond, Penrith,  Kendal  and  Carlisle  were  respectively  the  centics 
and  market-towns.  Thus  at  Kirkoswald  there  were  buried, 
according  to  the  parish  register,  42  of  the  pestilence  in  1597. 
and  no  fewer  than  583  in  1598', — a  number  which,  if  correct 
means  a  death-rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  Black  Death  itsdf 
Again,  in  the  small  parish  of  Edenhall,  42  were  buried  of  the 
pestilence  in  1598*,  Appleby,  also,  is  known  to  have  had  a 
severe  visitation',  and  so  had  probably  many  other  parishes* 

The  Tudor  period  of  plague  closes  with  a  severe  epidemic  at 
Stamford,  which  began  in  the  end  of  1602.  On  December  2 
the  corporation  resolved  to  build  a  cabin  for  the  plague-stricken. 
and  in  January  following  they  levied  a  fourth  part  of  a  fifteenth 
for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  people  visited  with  the  plague 
This  epidemic  is  said  to  have  carried  off  nearly  600 ;  the  parish 
registers  of  St  Georges  and  St  Michael's  contain  entries  of 
persons  **  buried  at  the  cabbin  of  the  White  Fryers  V 


^H  Plague  in  Scotland,  1495-1603.  ^H 

The  history  of  plague  in  Scotland  subsequent  to  the  medieval" 
period  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  affording  early  illustrations  of  the 
practice  of  quarantine.  We  last  saw  the  disease  prevailing  in  or 
near  Edinburgh  in  I475i  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  being  used  as  a  quarantine  station.  It  was  doubtless  the 
possession  of  convenient  islands  near  the  capital — Inch  Colm 
and  Inch  Garvie  were  both  used  for  the  same  purpose  after- 
wards— that  led  the  Scots  government  to  follow  the  example  of 
Venice  and  other  foreign  cities   at   no  long  interval  of  time. 


Plague  at  Aberdeen^  1498-1500. 
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When  we  next  hear  of  plague  in  Scotland  it  is  again  in  con- 
nexion with  infected  persons  on  the  island  of  Inchkeith  and  in 
the  town  of  Ldth,  some  time  between  ijth  August,  149S,  and 
4th  July,  I496^ 

But  these  quarantine  practices  were  not  confined  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  On  the  17th  May,  1498,  the  town  of  Aberdeen  was 
warned  by  proclamation  of  the  bell  of  certain  measures  to  be 
taken  so  as  to  preserve  the  town  from  the  pestilence  **and 
strange  sickness  abefore/'  the  [irincipal  precaution  being  a 
guard  of  citizens  at  each  of  the  four  gates  during  the  day^  and 
that  the  gates  be  'Mockit  with  lokis  and  keis"  at  night.  The 
'*  strange  sickness  abefore'*  is  doubtless  the  other  invasion  (of 
syphilis)  which  the  aldermen  tried  to  check  by  an  order  of 
April,  1497  ;  but  "  the  pestilence  "  in  the  order  of  May  1498  must 
have  been  the  plague  itself ^  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  it  at 
Aberdeen  or  elsewhere  in  Scotland  in  that  year  It  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  general  in  Scotland  in  1499  and  1500. 
The  audit  of  burgh  accounts,  mostly  held  in  June,  1499,  was 
postponed  to  January  1500  in  some  cases,  the  bailie  of  North 
Berwick  explaining  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  plague  from 
coming  to  the  Exchequer*.  An  extra  allowance  is  made  to  the 
comptroller,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  in  March  1500,  "for  his  great 
labour  in  collecting  fermes  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
time  of  the  infection  of  the  plague/*  At  Peebles,  hides  and 
woolfells  were  destroyed  during  the  plague  of  1499,  There  was 
a  renewal  of  it  in  1500,  the  audit  being  again  delayed  until 
November.  The  custumar  of  Aberdeen  brings  his  account  of 
the  great  customs  of  that  burgh  down  only  to  the  3rd  July,  1500, 
*' because  after  that  date  the  accountant,  from  dread  of  the 
plague,  did  not  enter  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen*/' 

It  is  from  the  same  northern  city  that  our  information  on 
plague  in  Scotland  comes  exclusively  for  the  next  forty-five 
years,  not,  of  course,  because  its  experience  was  singular,  but 
because  its  borough  records  are  known  *. 


1  Exchtqiur  EoUs  of  Si^land^  x.  594.     Eiliiu  1887. 

-  Bttrgh  KeconU  ojAhnU^n  (Spaldini*  Club),  I.  66. 

''  Excheqtur  Kotls  Hcoi.t  Xi»  p.  IxviiL. 

*  Ibid*  ^  Uur^k  Kecords,  pp.  88,  yo,  130,  165. 
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On   the   24th    April,    1514.  variotts  orders  were    made 
Aberdeen  against  a  disease  that  seems  to  have  been  the  pis 
**  for  keeping  of  the  town  from  strange  sickness,  and  spcciall 
this    contagious    pestilence    ringand    in   all   parts    about 
burgh;"   and,  again,  watching  the  gates  (as   In    T498)  agair 
pci^ons  "  coming  forth  of  suspect  places  where  this  violent  an^ 
contagious  pestilence  reigns."    Lodges  were  erected  on  the  Links 
and  Gatlow-hill,  where  the  infected  or  suspected  were  to  remad 
for  forty  days.     In  the  following  year  (i5i5X  sixteen  person? 
were  banished  from  the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day  for  disobeyin| 
the  orders  *'anent  the  plague."     On  the  27th  July,  1530, 
orders  are  renewed  **for  evading  this  contagious  pestilence  rei( 
ing  in  the  country/'     On  September  15,  15J9  (the  year  afters 
plague  in  the  North  of  England),  the  plague  is  called  in 
municipal  orders    by  a   distinctive   name:   the   orders   are   for* 
avoiding  the  **contagius  infeckand  pest  callit  the  boiche,  quilk 
ryngis  in  diverse  partis  of  the  same  [realm]  now  instantly"— J 
the  botch  being  a  name  given  to  plague  in  England  also  as  late 
as  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods. 

The  years  1545  and  1546  were  also  plague-years  in  Scotland. 
At  a  council  held  at  Stirling  on  the  14th  June,  1545,  the 
session  of  the  law  courts  was  transferred  to  Linlithgow  ** because 
of  the  fear  of  the  pest  that  is  lately  reigning  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh*/'  On  loth  September,  of  the  same  year,  the  town 
council  of  Aberdeen  issued  orders  for  evading  the  pest.  On 
September  18  the  pl^ue  was  in  the  Engh'sh  army  at  Warkes- 
haugh,  and  it  is  reported  from  Newcastle,  on  5  October,  to  bea 
raging  on  the  borders*.  On  March  21,  1546,  a  house  in  Aber- 
deen was  shut  up  for  the  pest ;  and  there  are  evidences  of  its 
continuance  in  August,  October  and  December  both  in  tliat 
town  and  '*  in  certain  parts  of  the  realm:*'  on  the  lith  October 
the  St  Nicholas  "braid  silver'*  was  given  for  the  sustcntation  of 
the  sick  folk  of  the  pest ;  on  the  17th  December  an  Aberdonian 
named  David  Spilzelaucht  was  ordered  to  be  **  brint  on  the  left 
hand  with  ane  het  irne  '*  for  not  showing  the  bailies  **  the  seiknes 
of  his  barne,  quilk  was  seik  in  the  pest*/'     In  November,  1548, 

*  Ke^sUr  of  Ifu  Privy  Council^  Sc^iiand^  r.  5. 

*  Col.  S*  A  Scot.  (I'fwrpcJ*  *  Burgh  Records,  pp.  111,  13 1,  144.  146. 
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the  plague  is  at  St  Johnstone  (Perth),  and  the  Rhinegrave,  with 
troops  there,  sick  of  it  and  like  to  die'. 

In  1564  the  Scots  Privy  Council  onlered  quarantine  for 
arrivals  from  Denmark,  in  the  manner  that  was  practised  on 
merchandise  for  nearly  three  centuries  after.  As  these  early 
practices  in  the  Forth  are  curiously  like  those  that  used  to  be 
practised  in  the  Medway  in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  shall 
quote  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  Scots  Privy  Council,  dated, 
Edinburgh,  September  23,  1564*: 

"  That  is  Lo  say,  becaus  maist  danger  apperis  to  be  amanjjjis  the  lynt,  that 
the  samyo  be  ioissit,  and  houssit  in  Sanct  Colm's  Inchc^  oppynout,  handilkt 
and  castin  forth  to  the  wynd  every  Qther  fair  day,  quhill  the  feist  of  Martimcs 
nixt  to  cum,  be  sic  visitoaris  and  clengearis  as  sal  be  appointit  and  dcpul 
thai r to  be  the  Provest,  Baillies  and  Counsall  of  the  bitrgh  of  Edinburgh 
upoun  the  expensis  of  the  marchantis,  ownaris  of  the  saidis  gudis.  And  as 
concerning  the  uther  gudis,  pik,  iar»  irinej  tymmcr,  that  the  samyn  be 
clengeit  be  owir  flowing  of  the  sey,  at  one  or  twa  tydiS|  the  barrellis  of  assc 
to  be  singit  with  huddir  set  on  fyre,  and  that  the  schippis  be  borit  and  the 
sey  wattir  to  haif  interes  into  thame,  to  the  owir  loft,  and  all  the  partis 
within  to  be  weschin  and  clengeit ;  and  siclike  that  the  marinaris  and  utheris 
that  sail  loase  and  handill  the  gudis  above  written^  be  clengeit  and  kepit 
apart  be  thameselfiis  for  ane  tyme,  at  the  discrelioun  of  the  saidis  visitouris^ 
and  licenses  to  be  reqiiirit  had  and  obtenit  of  the  saidis  Provest,  Baillies  and 
Counsall  before  they  presume  to  resort  opialie  or  quietlie  amangis  oure 
So  vera  ne  Lade  is  fre  liegis.*' 

The  same  autumn  another  foul  ship  from  the  Baltic  arrived 
and  entered  the  port  of  Leith  in  evasion  of  quarantine;  the 
master  and  others  arc  to  be  apprehended  and  kept  in  prison 
until  justice  be  done  upon  them  for  the  offence". 

A  severe  outbreak  of  plague  In  Scotland  in  the  year  1568 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  native  treatise  upon  tlie  disease  in  the 
English  tongue,  the  essay  by  Dr  Gilbert  Skene,  at  one  time 
lecturer  on  medicine  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen^  but  probably 
removed  before  1568  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  physician 
to  James  VI.*     The  author  says  that  the  plague  has  '*  lately 

*  Ciii.  S,  p.  Scol.  18  Nov.  t5+8.  The  Rhincgravc  rccoveretJ,  and  caim:  lo  Etlin- 
burgh  on  thu  iSih. 

>  Reg.  P.  a  Scot  u  179-8 J.  9  /dhl  L  18 r '3. 

^  Jit^  Brevt  Dtscription  of  (hi  Ptsl^  Edin.  1568.  Reprinted,  for  the  Bannalyne 
Club,  by  James  Skene  of  Rubkbw.     Edin.  1840. 
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entered  "  the  country,  and  he  ib  led  to  write  upon  it  m  the 
vulgar  tongue  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  afford  to^ 
pay  for  skilled  advice,  or  could  not  get  it  on  any  terms  :  "  Mcde- 
cinerrs  are  mair  studious  of  their  awine  helthe  nor  of  the 
common  weilthc/'  The  panic  caused  by  the  plague  must  have 
been  considerable :  *'  Specialic  at  this  time  whan  anc  abhorris 
ane  other  in  sic  maneir  as  gif  nothing  of  humanitic  was  restand 
but  all  consuniit,  euery  ane  abydand  diffaent  of  ane  other."  ■ 

Although  Skene's  treatise  bears  numerous  traces  of  the 
innuence  of  foreign  writers  on  plague,  the  same  being  freely 
acknowledged  in  the  section  of  prescriptions  and  regimen,  yet  I 
the  book  is  much  better  than  a  mere  compilation.  Thus,  under 
the  causes  of  plague^  he  gives  the  stock  recita!  of  blazing  stars, 
south-winds,  corrupt  standing  waters,  and  the  like  ;  but  in  men- 
tioning, as  others  do,  dead  carrion  un buried,  he  adds  that  the 
corrupting  human  body  is  most  dangerous  of  all  '*by  similitude 
of  nature." 


A  season  favourable  to  plague  is  marked  by  contmual  wet  in  the  last  part 
of  Spring  or  be^' inning  of  Summer,  withoul  wind,  and  with  great  heat  and 
turbid  musty  air. 

Anticipating  a  remark  by  Thomas  Lodge  in  1603,  and  a  common  ex- 
perience as  regards  rats  in  the  recent  plagues  of  various  parts  of  lodia  and 
China,  he  points  out  that  the  mole  (moudcwart)  and  serpent  leave  the  earth 
being  molested  by  the  vapour  contained  within  the  bowels  of  the  same.  **  If 
the  domestical!  fowlis  become  pestilential,  it  is  ane  sign  of  maist  dangerous 
pest  to  follow*"  Among  the  spots  that  are  most  pestilential  are  those  near 
standing  water,  or  where  many  dead  arc  buried,  the  ground  being  fat  and 
vaporative.  Of  the  duration  of  infection  :  "  na  pest  continuallie  indun's 
mair  than  three  yens,"  according  to  the  principle  of  "  rosten  ancc  can  not  be 
made  raw  againeJ* 

The  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  are  given  fully  and  in  systematic 
scholarly  order.  1  give  the  following  long  extract  on  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  plague,  as  being  the  tirst  native  account  of  the  disease  in  this 
country : 

Quhmrby  corrupt  be  pcsi  may  be  knawin. 

Thair  is  mony  notis  quhilkis  schawis  ane  man  infectit  be  pest.  First  gif 
the  exteriour  partis  of  the  bodie  be  cauldc,  and  the  interiour  partis  of  the 
bodie  vehement  hait.  As  gif  the  hoill  bodie  be  hcavic  with  oft  scharpe 
punctiounis,  slittkand  swciting,  tyriines  of  bodie,  ganting  of  mowthe» 
detestable  brathc  with  greit  difficulties  at  sunitymc  vehement  fever  rather  on 
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nydit  nor  day.  Creit  doloure  of  held  with  heavynes,  solicitude  and  sadnes 
of  mynd  :  greit  displesour  with  sowning,  quhrLirefter  followis  haistclie  detK 
As  greit  appelit  and  propcnsnes  to  sleip  albeit  on  day,  raving  and  walking 
occupeis  the  last,  Cruell  inspcctioim  of  the  ene,  qiihilkis  apperis  of  sindre 
colouris  matst  variant^  dolour  of  the  stomak,  inlak  of  appetite,  vehement 
doloure  of  heart,  with  greit  attractions  of  Air ;  intolerable  thirst»  frequent 
vomitting  of  divers  colouris  or  greit  appetit  by  daylie  accnstum  to  vomit 
without  cffecte  :  Bittemes  of  mowth  and  toung  with  blaiknit  colour  ihairof 
and  greit  drouth :  frequent  puis  small  and  profund^quhais  urine  for  the  maist 
part  is  turbide  thik  and  stinkand^or  first  waterie,  colourit  ihaircfter  of  bilious 
colour,  last  confnsit  and  turbide,  or  nt  the  beginning  is  rallow  inclyning  to 
greine  (calUt  citrine  colloor)  and  confusitj  thairefter  becummis  reid  without 
contentis.  Albeit  sum  of  thir  propertcis  may  be  senc  in  haile  mennis  water, 
quhairby  mony  are  deceavit  abydand  Helth  of  the  patient,  quiian  sic  water  is 
maist  manifest  sing  of  deth,  because  the  haill  venome  and  cause  conjunit 
ihar  with,  leavand  the  naturall  partis  occupeis  the  hart  and  nobillest 
interioure  partis  of  the  body.  Last  of  all  and  maistc  certanc,  gif  with 
constant  fever,  by  the  earis,  under  the  oxstaris,  or  by  the  secrete  mcmbrcs 
maist  frcquentlie  apperis  apostumis  callit  Bubones,  without  ony  other  mani- 
fest cause^  or  gif  the  charbunkil  apperis  hasielie  in  ony  other  part,  quhilk  gif 
it  dois,  in  the  begining,  testifies  strenthe  of  nature  helthj  and  the  laittcr  sic 
ihingis  appeir,  and  apperand,  it  is  the  mair  deidlie.  At  suintym  in  anc 
criticall  day  mony  accidcntis  apperis-  principalie  vomiteing,  spitting  of  bludc, 
with  sweitj  flux  of  womb,  bylis,  scabc,  with  dyvers  others  symptomis  maist 
heavie  and  detestable." 

The  signs  of  death  in  pestilential  persons  are  as  follow  : 
"  Sowning^  cold  sweats,  vomiting;  excrements  corrupt,  teuch  \  urine  black, 
or  colour  of  lead.     Cramp,  convulsion  of  limbs,  imperfection  of  speech  and 
stinking  breath,  colic,  swelling  of  the  body  as  in  dropsy,  visage  of  divers 
colours,  red  spots  quickly  discovering  and  covering  themselves." 

The  great  plague  which  was  the  occasion  of  Skenc*s  writing, 
probably  the  most  severe  that  Edinburgh  experienced,  entered 
that  city  on  the  8th  September,  1568,  having  been  brought,  it 
was  said,  by  "ane  called  Janies  Dalgliesh,  merchant'."  A  letter 
of  2 1st  September,  from  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  his  brother-in-law  Sir  Archibald  Napier  of  Mcrchistnn, 
whose  house  was  near  the  plaguc-huts  erected  on  the  Muir,  refers 
to  the  infection  as  then  active : 

*'  By  the  number  of  sick  folk  that  gaes  out  of  the  town,  the  muir  is  liable 
to  be  overspread  ;  and  it  cannot  be  but,  throu}(h  the  nearness  of  your  place 
and  the  indigence  of  them  that  arc  put  out,  ihey  sail  continually  repair 

*  Diurnall  0/  (keuri'etmSt  in  Chambers, 
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about  your  room,  and  through  their  conversation  infect  some  of  yoor 
servants."  He  advises  him  to  withdraw  to  a  house  on  the  north  side.  **  And 
close  up  your  houses,  your  granges,  your  bams  and  all»  and  suflfcr  nae  man 
come  therein  whUc  it  please  God  to  put  ane  stay  to  this  great  plagued" 

The  following  account  of  Edinburgh  practices  in  plague- 
tfmcs  is  given  by  Chambers^: 

**  According  to  custom  in  Edinburgh  the  families  which  proved  to  be 
infected  were  compelled  to  remove,  with  all  their  goods  and  furniture,  out  to 
the  Burgh-moor,  where  they  lodged  in  wretched  huts  hastily  erected  for  their 
accommodation*  They  were  allowed  to  be  visited  by  their  friends,  in 
company  with  an  officer,  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ;  anyone  going  earlier 
was  liable  to  be  punished  with  death— as  were  those  who  concealed  the  pest 
in  their  houses.  Their  clothes  were  meanwhile  purified  by  boiling  in  a  large 
Ctildron  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  their  houses  were  clenscd  by  the  proper 
officers.  All  these  regulations  were  under  the  care  of  two  citizens  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  called  Bail  us  of  the  Muir;  for  each  of  whom,  as  for 
the  cleansers  and  bearers  of  the  dead^  a  gown  of  gray  was  made,  with  a 
white  St  Andrew's  Cross  before  and  behind.  Another  arrangement  of  the 
day  was  *  that  there  be  made  twa  close  biers,  with  four  feet,  coloured  over 
with  black,  and  [ane]  white  cross  with  ane  bell,  to  be  hung  upon  the  side  of 
the  said  here,  which  sail  mak  warning  to  the  people/" 

The  same  writer  says  that  the  plague  lasted  in  Edinbui^h 
until  Februarj'^,  1 569,  and  that  it  was  reported  to  have  carried 
off  2500  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plague-stricken  in  the  Canon- 
gate  were  sent  to  huts  **  on  the  hill "  and  money  was  collected 
for  their  support\ 

The  plague  of  1 574  was  again  chiefly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  came  to  Leith  on  October  14th,  it  was  said 
by  a  passenger  from  England,  and  several  died  in  that  town 
before  its  existence  was  known  at  large.  On  October  24th 
it  entered  Edinburgh,  **  brought  in  by  ane  dochter  of  Malvis 
Curll  out  of  Kirkcaldy*.*'  On  the  29th  October  the  town  council 
of  Glasgow  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  from 
Leith,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  Burntisland  and  Edinburgh  (in  respect 
of  Bell  is  Wynd  only),  and  that  no  one  in  Glasgow  was  to  repair 

*  Citetl  by  R.  Chamliers  {Domestk  Anrtals  of  Scotlaml,  i.)  from  M.  Napier's 
notes  to  the  Spottiswocwlc  Club  edition  of  Sjxjttiswoodc^s  History. 

*  Op.  cU,  I.  53, 

^  Bt*rgh  Rft&rdi  ef  Cani*nf^t(,    Mnitlaml  Club,  Miscellany.  1L  jjf^  (in  Chantibers), 
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to  Edinburgh  \vithoiit  a  pass*.  Two  days  after  (October  31st) 
the  Scots  Privy  CoiinciK  at  Dalkeith,  issued  an  order  to  check 
the  spreading  of  the  plague  landwards  "through  the  departure 
of  sick  folk  and  foul  persons i*  no  one  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  plague,  and  the  infected  "'to  cloise  thamc  selffis  ir»*/'  On 
November  r4th  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  sus- 
pended owing  to  pest  within  some  parts  of  Edinburgh,  in  Lcith, 
and  some  towns  and  parts  of  the  north  coast  of  Fife*.  In 
December  the  Kirk  session  of  Edinburgh  appointed  an  eight 
days*  fast  for  the  plague  threatening  the  whole  realm. 

In  January,  1577,  plague  is  reported  to  be  raging  on  the 
English  border,  causing  alarm  in  Kirkcudbright*.  On  the  19th 
October,  1579,  the  king  and  council  are  credibly  informed  that 
*'the  infectioun  and  plague  of  the  pistolencc'*  is  not  only  in 
divers  towns  and  parts  of  the  coast  of  England  frequented  by 
Scots  shipping  but  also  in  Berwick  and  sundry  other  bounds  of 
the  East  and  Middle  Marches  of  England  ;  the  markets  at  Duns 
and  Kelso  are  therefore  forbidden,  and  traders  not  to  repair  to 
infected  places  or  to  break  bulk  of  their  waresl  Next  year, 
1580,  on  September  loth,  a  ship  laden  with  lint  and  hemp  from 
"  Danske/'  with  forty  persons  on  board,  including  seven  Edin- 
burgh merchants^  arrived  in  the  Forth,  and  was  quarantined  for 
many  weeks  at  Inchcolm;  the  master  and  several  others  died  of 
plague,  and  the  survivors  were  transferred  in  November,  some  to 
Inchkeith  and  some  to  Inchgarvie,  the  ship  being  still  at  Inch- 
colm  in  a  leaky  state.  On  November  22  a  vessel  which  had 
come  down  the  Tay  with  plague-stricken  inhabitants  of  Perth, 
some  of  whom  were  dead,  and  with  their  goods  and  gear,  was 
ordered  to  the  Isle  of  May". 

One  of  the  most  serious  epidemics  of  plague  in  Scotland  was 
from  1584  to  158S.  It  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Wester 
Wemyss,  in  Fife,  by  a  certain  **  creare;"  but  it  was  in  some  other 
places  at  the  same  time,  and  was  probably  a  reviv^al  of  old  seeds 
of  the  disease.  On  July  2Sth  the  Privy  Council  issued  orders 
that  beggars  and  tramps  should  be  kept  from  wandering  about'. 


*  Burgh  Rtfords  9f  Glat^rm^  1573-1581.     Mai ll and  Club,  p.  17, 
t*  Rtg.  P.  C,  Scof,,  II.  415.  =»  /*/>/.  p.  419.  *  Hist.  MSS.  Gw.,  I  v.  539, 

Rtg,  Sc&is  I\  C.  ni.  119.  «  m*L  '  //'I*/,  ju.  679. 
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T/te  Plague  in  Scotland,  1584-1586. 

On  the  24th  September,  27th  October,  4th  November,  and  the 
nth  December,  the  Privy  Councfl  issued  order  after  order 
itop  all  traffic,  unless  by  licence,  from  Fife,  Perth,  and  ot 
placcH  north  of  the  Forth ;    sails  were  to  be  taken  out  of 
ferry-boats  at  all  ferries  except  liurntisland  and  Aberdour,  ai 
I  eventually  at  these  also,  Leith  and   Pettycur    being  left  free^ 
■  For  Perth  wc  have  some  particulars  of  this  great  outbreak.    Froi 
the  24th  September,    1584,  to   August,    1$%$*  there  died 
IK*rMon»,  younpf  and  old*.     It  was  also  in  Dysart  and  other 
of  Fife  throui^h  the  winter  of  1584-85*, 

The  infection  appeared  at  Edinburgh  about  the  ist  of  May, 
1585,  in  the  Flesh  Mercat  Close  by  the  infection  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  in  St  Johnstone  (Perth)  where  the  plague  was' 
On  the  J 8th  May  orders  were  issued  to  Edinburgh  to  remove 
filth,  filthy  beasts  and  carrion  forth  of  the  highways,  and 
same  to  be  cleansed  and  kept  clean.  On  the  23rd  June  th 
coiru'og-housc  was  removed  to  Dundee,  and  the  Court  of  Sc 
sion  transferred  to  Stirling*.  The  plague  next  broke  out  in 
Dundee,  whence  the  mint  was  removed  to  Perth.  At  St  Andrewd 
it  appeared  In  August,  1585,  and  became  a  severe  epidemic," 
causing  the  dispersion  of  the  students,  and  continuing  so  long 
that  the  miserable  state  and  poverty  of  the  town  are  in  part 
ascribed,  in  a  petition  of  March  24,  1593,  to  the  plagued  Upwards 
of  four  hundred  are  said  to  have  died  of  it  there'.  The  state 
of  sickness  was  much  aggravated  by  wet  harvest  weather,  Ir 
Edinburgh  it  continued  through  the  winter  until  January,  158^ 
sometimes  carrying  off  twenty-four  in  a  single  night:  **the  hail 
people,  whilk  was  able  to  flee,  fled  out  of  the  town ;  nevertheless 
there  died  of  people  which  were  not  able  to  flee,  fourteen  hundred 
and  some  odd"  (HireU),  James  Melville,  riding  in  November 
from  Berw^ick  to  Linlithgow,  entered  Edinburgh  by  the  Water- 
Gatc  of  the  Abbey  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  rode  up 

1  J^eg.  Sra/s  P,  C,  s.  cK  ■ 

*  ChrtmkU  of  Perth ^  Bannatync  Cluh,  p.  4,  ami  Chambers,  I,  154.  I 
^  AV4*.  S*ots  P.  C.  UK  727. 

*  CalderwoncJ*s  //ist.  0/  A'irl:  0/  Scotlmui^  JV»  366:  '*  U  was  first  known  to  be  iii_ 
Simnn  Merccrbauk's  house/'     liircirs  Diaty  U^\7-%Gof)  in  t*haml>cr:s,  1. 
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through  the  Canonj^atc,  and  in  at  the  Nether  Bow  through  the 
^grcat  street  of  Edinburgh  to  the  West  Port,  in  all  whilk  way  we 
saw  not  three  persons,  sae  that  I  miskenned  Edinburgh,  and 
almost  forgot  that  1  had  ever  seen  sic  a  town'."  The  same  year 
it  was  unusually  severe  at  Duns^  In  the  winter  of  15S6-7, 
'*thc  pest  abated  and  began  to  be  strangely  atid  remarkably 
withdrawn  hy  the  merciful  hand  of  God,  so  that  Edinburgh  was 
frequented  again  that  winter,  and  at  the  entry  of  the  spring  all 
the  towns,  almost  desolate  before,  repcopled^  and  St  Andrews 
among  the  rest^'* 

In  the  har\'est  of  1587  *'thc  pest  brake  up  in  Leith,  by 
opening  up  of  some  old  kists/*  and  in  Edinburgh  about  the 
4th  November,  It  continued  in  those  two  towns  till  Candlemas 
1588*.  On  April  26,  1588,  the  infection  is  reported  anew  from 
Edinburgh,  threatening  the  law  session*.  In  October,  1588,  it 
was  at  Paisley,  causing  alarm  in  Glasgow'. 

On  the  8th  August,  1593,  a  ship  from  an  English  port,  with 
persons  and  goods  suspected  of  the  plague,  was  quarantined  at 
Inchcolm'.  Four  years  after,  on  the  6th  August,  1597,  "the 
pest  began  in  Lcith".'*  Twelve  days  after,  August  r8,  the 
Privy  Council  declared  that  divers  inhabitants  of  sundry  towns 
near  Edinburgh  were  infected,  and  that  the  disease  was  sus- 
pected to  be  in  the  capital  itself.  Many  fled  from  Edinburgh, 
but  the  epidemic  was  over  by  the  end  of  harvest  *". 

In  the  winter  of  1598,  the  plague  which  was  in  Cumberland 
extended  to  Dumfries,  and  caused  great  decay  of  trade,  and 
even  scarcity  of  food".     On  the  12th  October,  1600,  a  petition 

^   7%e  Diary  0/ Mr  y anus  MdviU/f  i^ifi-ifioi.     Biinnaty lie  Club.      Eitin.  rSjg, 

*  Mariorcy^ank's  Attnali^  in  Chsimbcrs. 

*  Melvilk*"?;  Diary,  p,  161* 

*  Mdvillc,  p,  173;  CaUlcrwood,  cited  by  Chi&mberi;  Cti/.  Cedi  Paf>rrf,  lU.  298, 

*  Cal,  Cecii  Paprrs^  III.  321.  '^  Miffwra/'f/ia  0/ Clasj^i',  m  Chaml)ers, 
7  St^o/s  Privy  Coundi,                         "  Bird  I  ^  in  Cfiambcrs. 

«  Scots  P.  a  ^"  CaJclcrwoorl,  V.  fiy^. 

J I  Two  men  sent  to  buy  noU  in  Galloway  for  the  needs  of  the  borough  of  Dumfries 
were  slopj>e(l,  with  38  head  of  cattle*  by  the  provost  and  others  of  Wi|Ttt>n^  at  the 
Water  of  Crie,  the  cattle  beinp  impounded  at  Wigton  forcij;ht  days  so  I  hat  they  became 
lean.     A  hundre*!  nitrks  Cfnnpen'^alion  v^as  demanded.     Stff/s  /Ytvy  Council^  w 
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dcdares  that  the  pbgae  of  the  pea 
mA  hmAam  np  widitii  the  Mamrk  of  FrndaneV^    FiaJhoni  hadl 
cnlf  oneof  several  places  iniBcied  in  thst  loualiity  ;  ibr  ia 
the  Kirk  aessaofi  of  Abewkeo  ortered  a  &sl  ''is 
of  the  feaffol  tnfectiofi  of  the  pbgiK  spread  abroad  ni 
diicn  fwts  of  Morajr^** 

Ob  the  24th  November,  1601,  the  parishes  of  EgUsdiaMe^ 
Eoitwood,  and  Pollok,  in  Renfrewshire,  and  Ae  txMra  of  Ciail  in 
Fife  are  declared  infected,  and  ordered  to  be  dnt  up.  On  Aefl 
zSeh  of  the  same  month  it  was  in  the  baroiijr  of  Calderwood,  n 
and  on  the  2i$t  December,  in  Glasgow.  It  increased  dailjr  ta 
Crail  in  January,  1602,  and  suspects  were  pot  out  on  the  muir, 
so  that  they  wandered  to  sundiy  parts  of  Fife.  It  stiU  cootiniied 
in  Glasgow,  and  had  appeared  at  Edinburgh  before  the  4th  of 
February' :  the  town  council  built  shielings  and  lodgings  for  the 
«ck  of  the  plague  in  the  lands  of  Schenis  (Sciennes)  belonging 
to  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  without  his  leave,  having  ploug^ied  up 
the  old  plague-muir,  and  let  it  for  their  profit:  against  the 
pla$^e- shelters  Napier  protested  on  the  nth  March.  By  the 
1st  of  May  it  had  ceased  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving was  held  on  the  20th  (Bircll).  A  ship  owned  in  Crail 
arrived  in  the  Forth  on  30th  July,  1602.  from  "  Danske/'  with 
three  or  four  dead  of  the  plague,  and  was  quarantined  at  Inch- 
keith*  In  April,  1603,  James  VL  left  for  England,  to  assume  the 
English*  crown,  with  which  event  we  resume  in  another  chapter 
the  eventful  history  of  Plague  under  the  Stuarts, 

Meanwhile,  in  the  foregoing  records  of  plague  in  Scotland, 
the  absolute  immunity  of  Aberdeen  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  remarkable.  It  does  not  depend  on  any 
imperfection  of  the  records;  for,  under  the  year  1603,  the  borough 
register  contains  this  entry* :  **  It  has  pleasit  the  guidness  ofH 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  to  withhauld  the  said  plague  frac  this 
burgh  this  fifty-five  years  bygane'* — that   is  to  say,  since  the 


Sfott  i\  c  vr.  164. 

^  Ahtrdetn  Kirk  Sesmn  Heeordir  Spalding  Club,  1846,  Calderwood  (cttcd  hf 
Chamtiem,  \,  519)  says  that  ihe  year  1600  was  one  of  famine,  .inH  that  there  was  also 
■  gircftt  dentb  of  young  childreiit  six  or  seven  being  buried  in  Edinbyrgh  in  a  day. 

*  Sfidi  Ptk*^  C(*nndt^  vi.  under  Ihe  resiiective  dates.  *  Bmr^  /^ec^nii. 
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winter  of  1546-47,  when  David  Spilzelaucht  was  burned  on  the 
left  hand  with  a  hot  iron  for  concealing  a  case  of  plague  in  one 
of  his  children.  The  northern  city  may  have  owed  its  immunity 
to  various  causes  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  Draconian 
rigour  of  its  decrees  against  the  plague.  Following  the  example 
of  queen  Elizabeth  at  Windsor  in  1563,  the  magistrates  in  May, 
1585,  when  Perth,  Edinburgh  and  many  other  places  in  Scot- 
land were  suffering  severely  from  plague,  erected  three  gibbets, 
'*ane  at  the  mercat  cross^  ane  other  at  the  brig  of  Dee,  and  the 
third  at  the  haven  mouth,  that  In  case  ony  infectit  person  arrive 
or  repair  by  sea  or  land  to  this  burgh,  or  m  case  ony  indvvellcr 
of  this  burgh  receive,  house,  or  harbour,  or  give  meat  or  drink  to 
the  infectit  person  or  persons,  the  man  be  hangit  and  the  woman 
drown  it/' 

Plague  in  Ireland  in  the  Tudor  period. 

The  accounts  of  plague  in  Ireland  in  the  Tudor  period  are 
not  many,  but  some  of  them  are  of  interest  The  province  of 
Munstcr  is  said  to  have  had  a  pestilence  raging  in  it  in  1504, 
evidently  not  a  famine-fever,  for  the  dearth,  and  mortality  dierc- 
from,  came  in  1505^  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
next  plague  in  Ireland,  in  1520. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  writes  from  Dublin  to  Wolsey,  on  the 
3rd  August,  1520:  ''There  is  a  marvellous  death  in  all  this 
countr>%  which  is  so  sore  that  all  the  people  be  fled  out  of  their 
houses  into  the  fields  and  woods,  where  they  in  likewise  die 
wonderfully ;  so  that  their  bodies  be  dead  like  swine  unburicd,'* 
On  the  23rd  July  he  had  already  written  that  there  was  sickness 
in  the  Engh'sh  pale ;  and  on  the  6th  September  he  wrote  again 
that  the  death  continued  in  the  English  pale*.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  epidemic,  or  an  extension  of  it,  that  is  referred  to  as  the 
plague  raging  in  Munster  in  1522"*.  On  the  same  authority,  "a 
most  violent  plague"  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Cork  in 
1535,  and  "a  great  plague'*  in  the  same  in  1547,  The  earlier  of 
those  dates  corresponds  probably  to  a  season  of  ill-health  In 

*  Smiths  Corkf  n,  34.  *  Col,  Sta/e  Papen.     DnnKslic. 

*  Smith's  Cork^  nn  the  aulhorily  of  MS.  annals, 
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Ireland  generally:  'W536,  This  year  was  a  sickly,  unhealthy 
year,  in  which  numerous  diseases,  viz.  a  general  pla^e,  and 
smallpox  [Ic.  a  disease  with  an  Irish  name  supposed  to  be 
iimallptjx],  and  a  flux  plague,  and  the  bed-distemper  prevailed 
cxcredinglyV*  In  a  State  letter  from  Ireland  September  ia 
1535,  the  prevalence  of  **  plague"  is  mentioned*. 

In  the  winter  of  1566-7,  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  p 
occurred  among  the  English  troops  quartered  around  the 
monastery  of  the  Derry,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Foyle,  where 
I,frri(li>ntltny  was  afterwards  built.  The  men  were  landed  there 
in  ( ><jl<jl»tr,  and  hy  November  *'  the  flux  was  reigning  among  them 
wonderfully/'  On  December  18  and  January*  15.  many  of  the 
M(>ltlier?<  arc-  dead,  the  rest  are  discontented,  and  provisions  are 
nhorl.  On  February  16,  the  sickness  continues,  "in  this  miserable 
Itlace/*  ami  an  March  26.  the  death  at  the  Derry  is  said  to  be  by 
cnki  ant!  mfcction  :  the  survivors  to  be  removed  to  Strangford 
Haven".  Only  300  men  were  fit  for  service  out  of  I  loo,  aod^ 
ncvi-ral  ofHccrs  of  rank  were  dead.  The  men's  quarters  had 
built  over  the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  abbey,  and  the  infection 
nf  plague  was  ascribed  at  the  time  to  the  emanations  from  the  soil*. 
Tlie  Hcurcity  was  general  in  Ireland  that  winter,  and  was  attended 
by  groat  mortality.  Sir  PhHip  Sydney,  the  lord  deputy,  writ« 
til  \\\v  \\\wv\\  nn  April  20,  1567:  **Yca  the  view  of  the  bones 
find  »d<nlls  (»r  }'cfnr  dead  subjects  who,  partly  by  murder,  partly 
by  famine,  have  died  m  the  fields  is  such  that  hardly  any 
rhrlntiati  with  ^\'y  eye  could  bchokr," 

In  1575  Ihere  was  a  severe  and  wide-spread  outbreak  of 
Iilagur,  the  localities  specially  named  being  Wexford,  Dublin. 
Naas,  A  thy,  t"arl<nv,  am!  Leigh  tin.  The  city  of  Dublin  was  as  if 
deserted  of  people,  so  lliat  grass  grew  in  the  streets  and  at  the 


I 


'  Annnli  of  f  tnh  (V.     Kolls  a!.,  Tl,  ^89* 

"  llmtmifdn  un\  CTomueJI.     Cal.  State  Pa f^ers*     IriBh^ 

*  Caf,  Mifte  Pit/rrs.     Irisli,  r^^rt-y, 

*  Sttttf  /\tptt\i  |kccni<l  onkc),  Irish,  1567,  No.  54.  Letter  fjom  Lord  Treasurer  I 
Wiiiclm^ler  timl  VA.  Ikc^lic,  to  ihc  I-unl  J>e|>u'y.  Mr  FrDUfk-'s  summary  of  it  is  j 
lliar  'Mhc  c);immy  Vft|MHif  Uwd  stolen  into  their  lungv  and  poisoiie*1  them,"  anrl  n(*ain«  ' 
*Mhc  m'kini;  va|Hitir  ui  tin*  chnrncl  house,'*  I  have  had  diflicully  in  decipht-rinij  the  j 
leMcr,  \mX  J  c»fi  innke  nut  *'lH*iuj»  a  graveyard  where  all  their  byri^H,"  etc. 

*  CaL  Staff  Pn/tt^t,     Wish. 
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doors  of  churches ;  no  term  was  held  after  Trinity,  and  prayers 
were  appointed  by  the  archbishop  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vince*. The  extremity  of  the  plague  in  Ireland  was  such  that 
the  English  troops  sent  by  way  of  Chester  and  Holyhead  had 
difficulty  in  finding  a  safe  place  to  land'.  Whether  that  outbreak 
had  been  connected  with  the  military  operations  (as  afterwards 
in  Cromwell's  time),  the  information  does  not  enable  us  to  judge; 
but  Chester  and  other  places  near,  in  direct  communication  with 
Ireland,  had  been  visited  with  plague  the  year  before  (1574). 

^  Thady  Dowling,  p.  41. 

*  Cai,  State  Papers.     Domestic.     Sept.  i,  1575. 
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GAOL  FEVERS,   INFLUENZAS.   AND  OTHER   FEVERS   IN   THE 

TUDOR   PERIOD. 


The  Common  Gaols  of  Etig^land  date  from  the  CouQcil  of 
Clarendon,  in  1164,  by  the  articles  of  which  the  limits  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  fixed,  and  the  quarrel  between 
archbishop  Beckct  and  Henry  II-  reduced  to  terms.  In  obe- 
dience to  Article  VI L  of  the  Council,  gaols  were  built,  the  chief 
among  them  having  been  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Malmesbury,  Sarum,  Aylesbury,  and  Bedford  \ 
Little  is  heard  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  prison  life  until  the 
medieval  period  is  nearly  over — not  indeed  because  the  prisons 
were  better  managed  than  they  were  later.  "  In  the  year  13S5," 
says  Stow,  "  William  Walworth  gave  somewhat  to  relieve  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate;  so  have  many  others  since."  One  benefactor 
brought  a  supply  of  water  into  Newgate ;  another,  the  famous 
Whittington,  left  money  actually  to  rebuild  the  gaol,  which  was 
done  in  1422.  For  several  years  before  that,  Newgate  had  been 
notorious.  An  ordinance  of  7  Henry  V.  (1419)  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  debtor's  prison  at  Ludgate,  so  that  debtors  need 
not  have  to  go  to  Newgate  gaol,  was  made  in  compliance  with  a 
petition  which  said  that,  in  "  the  hateful  gaol  of  Newgate,  by  reason 
of  the  fetid  and  corrupt  atmosphere,  many  persons  committed 
to  the  said  gaol  are  now  dead\"     The  greatest  mortality  most 

*  Stybbs,  in  his  edition  of  Rojrer  uf  Howdcn  (Rulls  series.  No.  51,   ll.  249),  on 
the  evidence  of  Uic  l*ipc  Roll  of  1 166. 

•  Mtm&inals  of  London  itt  the  rj^/Zi,  \.\th  and  i^tA  cmiuries^  ed.  Riley. 
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have  been,  according  to  Stow,  in  1414,  when  the  gaolers  of 
Newgate  and  Ludgate  dicd»  and  sixty-four  prisoners  in  Newgate*. 
More  than  a  century  after,  in  1522,  there  occurred  the  first 
of  a  series  of  gaol-fever  tragedies,  which  were  well  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  scenic  tragedy,  pro- 
vided only  the  workings  of  cause  and  effect  had  been  more 
apparent.  The  first  of  these  historical  Black  Assizes  occurred 
on  the  occasion  of  the  gaol  delivery  at  the  Castle  of  Cambridge 
in  Lent,  1532.  The  facts,  which  appear  to  be  given  nowhere  but 
ill  Hall's  Chrimkk  {of  almost  contemporary  authority),  arc  less 
fully  related  than  for  some  of  the  later  instances  of  the  same 

^ St  range  visitation ;  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  air  of  reality 
and  the  generic  likenesa 
Ca 
ba 
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Cannbridge  Black  Assizes. 


In  the  13th  year  uf  Henry  VI H.  at  the  Assize  held  in  the 
Castle  of  Cambridge  in  Lent,  "the  justices  and  all  the  gentlemen, 
bailiffs  and  other,  resorting  thither,  took  such  an  infection, 
whether  it  were  of  the  savour  of  the  prisoners,  or  of  the  filth 
of  the  house,  that  many  gentlemen,  as  Sir  John  Cut,  Sir  Giles 
Arlington,  Knights,  and  many  other  honest  yeomen,  thereof  died, 
and  almost  all  which  were  present  were  sore  sick,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives'.'* 

It  ts  to  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  prisoners 
being  infected  :  they  were  brought  from  the  dungeons  to  stand 
their  trial  in  due  course,  and  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  attend- 
ing the  court  officially  or  as  jurors,  or  otherwise,  were  poisoned 
by  their  presence.  This  early  chronicle  indicates  as  the  cause, 
*■  the  savour  of  the  prisoners,  or  the  filth  of  the  house;"  and 
Bacon,  in  touching  upon  that  class  of  incidents  nearly  a  century 
later,  indicates  "the  smell  of  the  gaol,"  but  says  nothing  of  cases 
of  fever  among  the  prisoners,  having  no  warrant  in  the  evidence 
for  doing  so. 

Before  we  come  to  consider  the  condition  of  England  in  the 


'  Hiow's  Snrvfy  0/  LoH^tftt,  puiu  c<L  (1890),  p.  66. 
*  H9lVh  ChrmkUt  cd.  gf  1809,  p.  631. 
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Tudor  period*  with  the  policy  of  Henry  VI 11,  fur  the  repression 
of  beggary  and  crime,  and  the  appearance  of  *'  new  fevers  *'  or 
*' strange  fevers"  and  'Maskes"  in  the  chronicles  and  other 
records  of  the  time^  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  out  as  accnratcly 
as  possible  the  clinical  type  of  the  Assises  fever,  and  its  circum- 
stances, For  that  purpose  we  must  turn  to  the  next  recorded 
outbreak  on  the  occasion  of  the  Assizes  at  Oxford  in  IS77» 
which  happens  to  have  been  somewhat  fully  described  as  a 
memorable  event  in  the  register  of  Merton  College.  The  entry 
in  the  Merton  register  appears  to  have  been  made  w^ithtn  a 
bw  weeks  of  the  event  ^ 


Oxford  Black  Assizes. 

The  Assizes  met  on  the  Sth  and  6th  July,  15 77*  ^^  th^  Castle 
and  Guild  Hall.  Those  only  fell  ill,  whether  in  Oxford  itself  or 
after  leavings  who  had  been  present  at  the  Assizes,  The  two 
judges  (Robert  Bell,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  John 
Barrham,  scrgeant-at-law),  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  two  knights, 
eight  squires  and  justices  of  the  peace,  several  gentlemen  and 
not  a  few  of  their  servants,  the  whole  of  the  grand  jury  with  one 
or  two  exceptions^ — these  all  had  not  long  left  Oxford  when  they 
were  seized  with  illness  and  died  {statim  post  fere  nlictani 
Oxouiam  martui  sunt).  In  Oxford  itself,  on  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  July,  some  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  Assizes,  about  three 
hundred  fell  ill ;  and  in  the  next  twelve  days  there  died  ('*  ne 
quid errem")  one  hundred  scholars,  besides  townsmen  not  a  few. 
Five  died  in  Merton  College,  including  one  fellow,  the  names  of 
four  being  given  who  died  on  the  24th>  27th,  28th  and  29th  July. 
Every  college,  hall,  or  house  had  its  dead.  Women  were  not 
attacked,  nor  indeed  the  poor;  nor  did  the  infection  spread  to 
those  who  waited  on  the  sick  or  came  to  prescribe  for  them, 

^  This  account  of  the  Black  Assijecs  at  Oxford  in  1577  was  brought  to  lighi,  like 
so  tnany  other  things  from  the  register  of  Merton*  first  by  Anthony  Woocl  in  his 
Hist,  and  Antty.  t/  thv  Univ.  of  Os/ord  (cd.  Gutch,  li.  189).  It  was  copic^i  in  full, 
from  the  original  Latin  text*  in  1758,  by  John  Ward,  LL.D.,  and  sent  lu  the  Royal 
Society,  m  whose  Pliii.  Tmns.  (vol*  L.  p.  6yt^)  it  h  prinietl,  with  remarki*,  by  Tho, 
Birch,  D.D„  Sec.  R,  S. 
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Only  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  Assizes  caught  the 
fever.     The  symptoms  arc  described  as  follows  : 

The  patients  laboured  under  pain  both  of  the  head  and  of  the  stomach  ; 
ibey  were  Iroublcd  with  phrensy,  deprived  of  understanding,  memory^  sight, 
hearing  and  their  other  senses.  As  their  malady  increased,  they  took  no 
food,  could  not  sleep,  and  would  not  suffer  attendants  or  watchers  to  be  near 
them ;  their  strenjjlh  was  remarkable,  even  in  the  approach  of  death  ;  but  if 
they  recovered  they  fell  into  the  extreme  of  weakness.  No  romplcKion  or 
constitution  was  spared  ;  but  those  of  a  choleric  habit  were  most  obnoxious 
to  the  disease.  The  affected  persons  suddenly  became  delirious  and  furious, 
overcoming  those  who  tried  to  hold  them  ;  some  ran  about  in  courts  and  in 
the  streets  after  the  manner  of  insane  persons ;  others  leapt  headlong  into 
the  waten  The  spirits  of  all  the  people  were  crushed ;  the  physicians  fled, 
and  the  wretched  sufferers  were  deserted.  Masters,  doctors,  and  heads  of 
houses  left  almost  to  a  man.  The  Master  of  Merton  remained,  hnt^e 
omnium  vigHantissitnns^  ministering  sedulously  to  the  sick.  The  pharmacies 
were  soon  emptied  of  their  conserves,  oils,  sweet  waters,  pixides  and  every 
kind  of  confection. 

This  sudden  epidemic,  which  began  on  the  15th— 17th  July, 
did  not  last  long;  within  the  space  of  one  month  the  city  was 
restored  to  its  former  health,  so  that  one  wonders,  says  the 
registrary  of  Merton,  to  sec  already  so  many  scholars  and  so 
many  townsmen  abroad  in  the  streets  and  walks. 

The  infection  was  suspected  by  many,  says  the  same  eye- 
witness, to  have  arisen  either  from  the  fetid  and  pestilent  air  of 
thieves  brought  forth  from  prison,  of  whom  two  or  three  died  in 
chains  a  few  days  before  {qnornm  duo  veltres  sunt  antcpaticos  dies 
in  vinatlis  mortui),  or  from  the  devilishly  contrived  and  obviously 
papistical  spirits  called  forth  "e  Lovaniensi  barathro/'  and  let 
loose  upon  the  court  secretly  and  most  wickedly. 

The  latter  explanation  arose  out  of  the  heated  feelings  of  the 
time  against  papist  plotters,  and  has  no  farther  interest  But 
the  statement  that  two  or  three  of  the  prisoners  had  died  in 
chains  a  few  days  before  has  a  great  interest,  as  showing  the 
kind  of  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  while  await- 
ing the  gaol  deliver>\  A  strange  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  came  to  light  many  years  aften  When  John 
Howard  visited  the  Oxford  gaol  in  1779,  in  the  course  of  his 
humane  labours  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  he  was  told  by  the 
gaoler  that,  some  years  before,  wanting  to  build  a  little  hovel 
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and  digging  up  stones  for  the  xjurpose  frum  the  ryinb  uf  ilaeJ 
court,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Castle,  he  found  under  them  a 
complete  skeleton  with  light  chains  on  the  legs,  the  links  ver}' 
small.  *'  These,"  says  Howard,  '^  were  probably  the  bones  of  a 
malefactor  who  died  in  court  of  the  distemper  at  the  Black 
Assize*.'* 

Next  to  the  Merton  register*s  account,  we  may  take  that 
Thomas  Cogan,  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  Oxford,  sometime] 
fellow  of  Oriel,  but  probably  removed  to  Manchester  previous  to] 
1577.  Wherever  Cogan  got  his  information,  he  acknowledges] 
no  source  of  the  following  in  his  Haven  of  Healthy  1589: 

"What  kind  of  disease  this  should  be  which  was  first  at  Catnbridge  [ii 
1522]  and  after  at  Oxford,  it  i$  very  hard  to  define,  neither  hath  any  maa' 
(that  I  know)  wrilten  of  that  matter.     Yet  my  judgment  is,  be  it  spoken 
wilhoul  olTence  of  the  learned  physicians,  that  the  disease  was  Ftbris  artkn$A 
a  burning  fever.    For  as  much  as  the  signes  of  a  burning  ague  did  manifestly^ 
appear  in  this  disease,  which  after  Hollerius  be  these  :  Extrcame  heate  of 
the  body,  vehement  thirst,  loathing  of  meate,  tossing  to  and  fro^  and  un- 
quietnesse,  dryness  of  the  tongue  rough  and  blacke,  griping  of  the  belly, 
cholerick  laske,  cruell  ake  of  the  head,  no  sound  sleepe,  or  no  sleepe  at  all, 
raving  and  phrensie,  the  end  whereof,  to  life  or  death,  is  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
great  vomitlingj  sweate  or  laske.     And  this  kind  of  sickncssc  is  one  of  thi 
rods,  and  the  most  common  rod,  wherewith  it  please  I  h  God  to  brake 
people   for  sin.. .And   this  disease  indeed^  as  it  is  God^s  messenger,  an^ 
sometimes  God^s  poaste,  because  it  commcth  poaste  haste,  and  callelh  us 
quickly  away,  so  it  is  conmionly  the  Pursuivant  of  the  pestilence  and  goeth 
before  it..., And  certainly  after  that  sodaine  bane  at  Oxford,  the  same  yeare, 
and  a  ycare  or  two  following,  the  same  kind  of  ague  raged  in  a  manner  ov 
aJl  England,  and  tooke  away  very  many  of  the  strongest  sort,  and  in  lb 
lustiest  age,  and  for  the  most  part,  men  and  not  women  nor  children,  cuUing 
them  out  here  and  there,  even  as  you  should  chuse  the  best  sheepe  out  of  a 
flocke.     And  ccrtaine  remedy  was  none  to  be  found.... And  they  that  took  a 
moderate  sweate  at  the  beginning  of  their  sickness  and  did  rid  their  stomachs 
well  by  vomit  sped  much  better.     Yet  thanks  be  to  God  hitherto  no  great 
plague  halh  ensued  upon  it," 
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Besides  these  medical  particulars,  he  gives  certain  dates  and 
numbers.  It  began,  he  says,  on  the  6th  of  July,  from  which 
date  to  the  1 2th  of  August  next  ensuing  there  died  of  the  same 

*  Howard,  7%e  Siale  of  th4  Pruam  in  E/i^iami  and  IVaies,    jnl  ed.,  Warrington 
1784.  P-  M»* 
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sickness  five  hundred  and  ten  persons,  all  men  and  no  women  : 
the  chiefest  of  which  were  the  two  judges,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  lord 
chief  baron,  and  maistcr  Sergeant  Baram,  maister  Doilc  the 
high  sheriff,  five  of  the  Justices,  four  councillors  at  law  and  an 
attorney.     The  rest  were  jurors  and  such  as  repaired  thither. 

An  account  not  unlike  Cogan's  is  given  by  Stow  in  his 
A  finales  (p,  681); 

**The  4t  5  and  6  dayes  of  July  were  ibe  assizes  holden  at  Oxford,  where 
was  arraigned  and  condemned  one  Rowland  Jenkes  for  his  seditious  loung, 
at  which  time  there  arose  amidst  the  people  such  a  dampc,  thai  almost  all 
were  smothered,  very  few  escaped  that  were  not  taken  at  that  instant  :  the 
Jurors  died  presently.  Shortly  after  died  Sir  Robert  Bell,  lord  chief 
baron,  Sir  Robert  de  Olic,  Sir  William  Babington^  maister  Wencman, 
maister  de  Olic^  high  shenfTj  maister  Davers,  maister  Harcurt,  maister 
Kirlc,  maister  Phcreplace,  maister  Greenwood,  maistcr  Foster,  maister  Nash, 
sergeaunt  Baram,  maister  StevenSj  and  there  died  in  Oxford  300  persons, 
and  sickned  there  but  died  in  other  places  200  and  odde^  from  the  6lh  of 
July  to  the  12th  of  August,  after  which  died  not  one  of  that  sickncsse,  for 
one  of  them  infected  not  another,  nor  any  one  woman  or  child  died  thereof.'* 

Stow's  account  differs  from  that  of  the  Merton  College  register 
in  several  important  particulars.  The  latter  is  explicit  that  the 
sickness  appeared  among  the  scholars  and  townsmen  of  Oxford 
on  the  isth,  i6th  and  17th  of  July,  or  after  an  interval  often  days 
or  more,  and  that  the  deaths  amongst  those  who  had  come  to 
Oxford  on  Assize  business  did  not  occur  in  Oxford  but  on  their 
return  home.  On  the  other  hand,  Stow  makes  out  the  Oxford 
people  to  have  been  smothered  by  the  damp  which  arose  in  the 
court  itself:  ''very  few  escaped  that  were  not  taken  ill  at  that 
instant ;"  next  come  the  deaths  of  the  jurors,  and  ''  shortly  after" 
those  of  the  judges  and  other  high  officials,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Stow  more  fully  than  by  anyone.  Mis  total  of  deaths, 
the  same  as  Cogan's,  is  300  in  Oxford  and  200  and  odd  of 
persons  who  had  left  Oxford,  and  his  dates,  "from  the  6th  of 
July  to  the  1 2th  of  August/'  are  also  the  same  as  Cogan  s. 

Wood's  account  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  Merton 
register  and  in  part  from  the  very  different  version  in  Stow*s 
Annals  \  but  he  has  the  following  new  matter:  "Above  6cx3 
sickened  in  one  night,  as  a  physician  that  now  lived  in  Oxford 
at  teste  th,  and  the  day  after,  the  infectious  air  being  carried  into 
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the  next  villages,  sickened  there  an  hundred  more'."  Ihat,  of 
course,  is  very  unlike  the  Merton  College  account,  which  is 
explicit  that  no  one  caught  the  fever  who  had  not  been  in  the 
court  The  Oxford  physician  whose  authority  is  given  for  the 
six  hundred  cases  in  Oxford  in  one  night,  and  the  extension 
next  day  to  villages  around,  is  Dr  George  Ethrcdge,  or  Ethryg,  a 
physician  and  learned  Greek  scholar  living  in  Oxford  at  the  time 
and  keeping  a  boarding-house,  called  George  Hall,  for  the  sons 
of  Catholic  gentlemen.  In  1588  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  comments  upon  some  books  of  Paul  us  Aegineta,  which  is  the 
authority  given  hy  Wood^.  On  discovering  the  passage,  one 
finds  that  it  was  not  600  in  one  night,  but  '^sexaginta"  or  60, 
and  that  the  occasion  on  which  more  than  sixty  were  taken  ill  at 
once  in  a  single  night  at  Oxford,  and  nearly  a  hundred  next  day 
in  the  adjacent  villages,  '*  whither  the  infected  air  had  by  chance 
been  borne,*'  was  not  that  of  the  gaol-fever  '\\\  1577  but  of  the 
sweating  sickness  in  1551.  An  extension  in  the  atmosphere  to 
the  villages  around  is  just  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
sweating  sickness,  a  disease  in  that  as  in  other  respects  closely 
analogous  to  influenza.  Ethredge  says  that,  on  the  particular 
occasion,  ''hardly  any  of  the  Oxford  people  died" — a  statement 
which  should  of  itself  have  prevented  Wood's  mistake,  even  if 
the  reference  to  the  same  disease  having  *'  at  the  same  time  "  cut 
off  the  two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  "at  Cambridge"  (there- 
fore a  less  healthy  place  than  Oxford  where  hardly  any  died) 
had  not  quite  clearly  pointed  to  the  sudor  Britannicus,  which  is 
actually  named  in  the  context  f'sic  enim  vocant'*)^ 

Although,  in  the  passage  quoted^  it  is  the  sweating  sickness 

*  HiiL  and  Antiq.  Unw.  Oxf&rd^  ed.  Gutch,  il.  188-193. 

'  Gforgius  Edricha'it  *  l\\  Libros  aliquot  pauU  Acginetae  Hypomnemala  quaedam/ 
Londiiii  aputl  Tomam  East  1588  (wiilioul  j>aginatiori). 

*  The  passage  which  AiHhany  Wotd  ibought  Iq  relate  to  the  ^aol  fever  at  Oxford 
in  1577  is  Uie  folluvving,  under  the  heading  *'Dc  morhis  publico  grassantibus  :'* 
**  Publicc  grassari  morbos  vklimus  Oxonii,  et  una  nocte  simul  pltUj  hexaginia  agrolassc 
(sk)  novimus,  et  in  vicinU  post  rid  ic  pagis»  eo  forte  acre  lielato^  fere  centum.  Quod 
ctiam  cudem  iemt>ore,  regiiante  turn  Edwanlo  sexto,  Cantabrigiae  evenil,  cum  duo 
aioiul  libcri  ducis  indyli  SufTolchiae  ibi  inorerejitur.  Nee  tameii  Oxonienses  ullt  fere 
mterienint,  quod  coeli  const itutio  apud  tjos  quam  ibi  salubrior  sit.  Sed  ii$  ita 
siiccurrcndum  uiurbis  pulanufit  ut  Briilanico  sudorc  (sic  cnim  vucant)  opitulari 
solcmus,'* 
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at  Oxford  in  1551  that  Ethrcdgc  refers  to,  he  does  also  refer  to 
the  gaol  fever  of  1577  in  another  passage  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice, 

\n  the  section  of  his  book  next  following^  entitled  "De  Curatione  mor- 
borum  populariter  grassantiiim,  et  de  Feste,"  he  says  that  he  had  used  a 
certain  prescription  of  aloes,  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  mbbed  together  in 
wine,  for  himself  as  well  as  for  others  in  a  serious  contagion,  '*quae  fuit  in 
martiali  sede  cum  ibi  essem,"  and  also,  with  happy  effect,  upon  many  **in 
the  most  cruel  pest  at  0^tford  which  carried  off  Judge  I^ell  and  ever  so  many 
more  ;  one  gentleman,  I  could  not  persuade  to  try  this  medicine,  whom 
therefore  I  commended  to  Godj  and  four  days  after  he  was  dead.  Con- 
cerning that  pestilential  fever,  many  colloquies  took  place  between  me  and 
two  most  learned  physicians ;  and,  as  to  the  kind  of  this  contagion^  we  all 
agreed  {manibus  et  pedihtts  in  ham  scntcniiam  Hum  est)  in  a  sentence  which 
[  quoted  from  Valescus,  who  sayeth  thus :  Those  sicknesses  arc  dangerous 
in  such  wise  that  the  physicians  may  be  for  the  most  part  deceived  ;  for  we 
see  a  good  hypostasis  in  the  urine,  and  some  other  good  signs,  yet  the  sick 
person  dies  " — a  remark  which  often  recurs  in  the  early  writings  on  plague. 

It  has  taken  longer  than  usual  to  determine  the  matter  of 
fact  as  to  the  fever  of  the  Oxford  Black  Assizes,  because  an 
erroneous  version  passes  current  on  respectable  authority ;  but 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  enable  us  to  pass  from  the 
matter  of  fact  to  the  matter  of  theory*. 

The  theory  of  the  gaol  fever  at  Oxford,  in  1577,  was  not 
attempted  by  any  writer  at  the  time,  nor  indeed  has  it  been  so 

*  Anthony  Wood,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  text,  put  together  his  version  of  the 
fever  of  1577  from  the  Merton  College  register,  from  Stow*s  Annals^  and  from 
Ethredge's  reference  to  the  sweat  of  1551^  In  1758,  John  Ward,  LL.D.,  copied  the 
passage  in  the  Merlon  register  and  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Society ;  whose  secretary,  the 
Rev,  Or  Thntna^  Birch,  appended  to  it  in  the  Phil&s&phual  Trmismtions  some  anno- 
tations—  *' copying,"  as  Carlylc  said  of  him  with  reference  lo  some  CromweU  matter, 
**  from  Wood's  Aihetttu* ;  ami  has  conimiUed — as  who  does  not  ? — several  crroi-s,'^  his 
annotations  Winj:;  '♦sedulous  but  inelfectuar* — ^to  the  extent  of  fixing  on  the  original 
correct  narrative  an  accretion  of  mistakes  (6oo  for  5o,  sweating  sickness  for  gaol  fever, 
&c.).  Trusting  to  the  respectaljle  Birch,  Bancroft  in  his  Essay  en  the  Ydlor^u  Fever^ 
with  of^sefTfaiwm  eofutrfting  fd*riie  conta^an  ^c.  (Lond.,  t8u)  lias  haseti  a  theory 
that  the  Oxford  epidemic  was  not  typhus  at  all.  Murchison  {Caniinited  Fmtrs  &/ 
Grtat  Britain,  md  ed.  1873,  p,  103)  has  al^o  been  mi^sled,  and  has  found  himself 
therefore  at  a  disa/lvantage  in  answering  Bancroft's  empty  verhalisms  al>out  the 
invariahle  reproduction  of  typhus  from  some  previous  case.  F.  C.  Wehb,  in  a  paper 
"An  Historical  Account  of  the  (JanI  Fever/'  yVans.  Epidcnf.  Site,  for  1K57,  p,  6^,  has 
not  nsc<l  the  Oxford  cllsc  for  any  argumentative  purpose,  hut  he  ha-s,  Hke  the  others, 
given  the  facts  erroneously,     tie  gives  no  particulars  of  the  Kxeler  Black  Assize* 
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in  later  times ;  but  the  significance  of  the  outbreak  has  been 
recognized  and  admitted.  An  Oxford  scholar,  Dr  Plot,  writing 
just  a  century  after  (1677)  mentions  the  statement  that  a 
**  poisonous  steam  "  broke  forth  from  the  earth,  having  probably 
in  his  mind  Sto\v*s  imaginative  explanation,  that  a  damp  arose 
amongst  the  people  and  smothered  them,  very  few  escaping  that 
were  not  taken  at  that  instant     Plot  then  proceeds : — 

**  But  let  it  not  be  ascribed  to  ill  fumes  and  exhalations  ascending  from 
the  earth  and  poysoning  the  Air,  for  such  would  have  equally  affected  the 
prisoners  as  judges,  but  we  find  not  that  they  dyed  otherwise  than  by  the 
halter,  which  easily  perswadcs  nie  to  be  of  the  mind  of  my  lord  \'erulam 
{NiiL  Hist.  cent.  x.  num,  914)  who  attributes  it  wholly  to  the  smell  of  the 
Gaol  where  the  prisoners  had  been  long,  close,  and  nastily  kept" 

We  know,  indeed,  from  the  register  of  Merton  that  "  two  or 
three  of  the  prisoners  died  in  chains  a  few  days  before,"  which  is 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  state  they  were  kept  in,  but  is  no 
warrant  for  Anthony  Wood*s  free  rendering  of  the  words;  **of 
whom  two  or  three,  being  overcome  with  it  [i.e.  with  the  *' nasty 
and  pestilential  smell  of  the  prisoners  '*]  died  a  few  days  before 
the  Assizes  began."  Two  or  three  prisoners  died  in  their  chains 
with  symptoms  undescribed ;  and  although  typhus  among  the 
inmates  of  gaols  has  often  occurred,  it  has  also  been  wanting  in 
many  cases  where  the  filth  and  misery^  might  have  bred  it  in  the 
prisoners  themselves \ 

Bacon's  judgment  on  the  case,  referred  to  above,  was  based 
upon  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the  evitlence,  and  does  not  transcend 
the  evidence.  He  attributes  the  infection  that  arose  in  the 
court  to  *'the  smell  of  the  gaol;'*  and  so  as  not  to  assume  a 
smell  which  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any  particular 
notice  at  the  time,  he  is  careful  to  explain  in  what  sense  he 
means  the  smell  of  the  gaol : 

1  Howard,  On  Lasardtos  in  Eurap^,  SiC,  Warrington,  1789,  p.  13 1:  "  lUil  as  I 
have  fouiul,  in  some  prisons  abroad,  cells  and  dvtiigeons  as  offensive  and  dirty  as  any 
I  have  ohserA'ctl  in  this  country,  where  however  the  dUtcmpcr  was  unknown,  I  am 
obliged  to  look  out  for  some  additional  cause  of  its  production.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  sudticn  change  of  diet  and  lotlging  so  aflfecls  the  spiriti  of  ttnv  conWcts  that  the 
general  causes  of  putrid  fever  exert  an  immccliatc  cffccl  upin  them.  Hence  it  is 
common  to  sec  them  sicken  and  die  in  a  ^h'>rt  time  with  \'cty  little  .1pp^lrent  illness,** 
The  lai*l  wortls  are  imj^H.trtanl. 
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*^The  most  pernicious  infection/'  he  says,  "  next  the  plagiic,  is  the  smell 
of  the  jaiU  when  prisoners  have  been  long  and  close  and  nastily  kept ; 
whereof  we  have  had  in  our  time  experience  twice  or  thrice  ;  when  both  the 
judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  those  that  attended  the 
business  or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it  and  died.  Therefore  it  were 
good  wisdom,  ihat  in  such  cases  the  jail  were  aired  before  they  be  brought 
forth 

**  Leaving  out  of  question  such  foul  smells  as  be  made  by  art  and  by  the 
hand,  they  consist  chiclly  of  man's  flesh  or  sweat  putrefied ;  for  they  are  not 
those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and  expel,  that  arc  most 
pernicious  ;  but  such  airs  as  have  some  similitude  with  man-s  body,  and  so 
insinuale  themselves  and  betray  the  spirits*," 
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The  next  Black  Assizes  occurred  at  Exeter  in  1586,  nine 
years  after  the  Oxford  tragedy.  The  Exeter  incident  has  had 
the  fortune  to  be  chronicled  by  a  person  as  competent  as  was 
the  writer  in  the  Merton  College  register  in  the  former  case, 
namely  by  John  Hoker  alias  Vowcll,  chamberlain  of  the  city, 
and  its  representative  in  Parliament,  a  lawyer  of  good  education , 
who  must  have  been  conversant  with  all  the  circumstances,  and 
wrote  his  account  within  six  months.  He  is  known  as  the  chief 
contributor  to  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed^s  Ckronicie,  in 
which  the  history  is  brought  down  to  1586,  his  name  appearing 
on  the  title-page.  It  is  in  that  work  that  he  inserted  his 
account  of  the  Exeter  Black  Assizes,  written  in  October,  1586. 
The  margin  bears  the  words : 

"The  note  of  John  Hooker  ^/mj  Vowell  ;*'  and  the  text  of  the  note  is  as 
follows^  (Ml.  pp.  1547-8) :— "  At  the  assizes  kept  at  the  citie  of  Excester,  the 
fourteenth  daie  of  March,  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  yeare  of  hir  majesties 
reigTie,  before  Sir  Edmund  Anderson,  Knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  sargeant  Floredaie,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  cxchekcr, 
justices  of  the  assises  in  the  Countie  of  Devon  and  Exon,  there  happened  a 
verie  sudden  and  a  strange  sickenesse,  first  amongst  the  prisoners  of  the 
Gaole  and  Castel!  of  Exon,  and  then  dispersed  (upon  their  triall)  amongst 
sundrie  other  persons  ;  which  was  not  much  unlike  to  the  sickenesse  that  of 

^  Sytva  Syhforum,  or  A  Naiural  Hht&ry,  In  ten  centuries.  Cent,  10,  IS  914-15* 
Spediling*s  e*l.  n.  646. 

*  Hormshcd's  ChronUU^     N«rw  etlition  hy  H<aktT,  London,  1587,  pp.  1547-8. 
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late  ycares  happened  at  an  assise  holdcn  at  Oxford,  before  Sir  Robert  Bell, 
Knight,  lord  chiefe  baron  of  the  excheker,  and  justice  then  of  that  assise... 

The  origin  and  cause  thereof  diverse  men  are  of  diverse  judgment.  Some 
did  impute  it,  and  were  of  the  mind  that  it  proceeded  from  the  contagion  of 
the  gaolc,  which  by  reason  of  the  close  aire  and  filthie  stinkc,  the  prisoners 
newlie  come  out  of  a  fresh  aire  into  the  same  are  in  short  time  for  the  most 
part  infected  therewith  ;  and  this  is  commonlie  called  the  gaole  sickenesse, 
and  manie  die  thereof  Some  did  impute  it  to  certain  Portingals,  then 
prisoners  in  the  said  gaole.  For  not  long  before,  one  Barnard  Drake, 
esquire  (afterwards  dubbed  Knight)  had  beene  at  the  seas,  and  meeting  with 
certeine  Portingals,  come  from  New-found-land  and  laden  with  fish,  be  tooke 
them  as  a  good  prize,  and  brought  ihem  into  Dartmouth  haven  in  England, 
and  from  thense  they  were  sent,  being  in  number  about  eight  and  thirtie 
persons,  unto  the  gaole  of  the  castell  of  Exon,  and  there  were  cast  into  the 
deepe  pit  and  stinking  dungeon  ^ 

These  men  had  beene  before  a  long  lime  at  the  seas,  and  had  no  change 
of  apparell,  nor  !aine  in  bed,  and  now  lieing  upon  the  ground  mthout  succor 
or  reliefe,  were  soonc  infected  ;  and  all  for  the  most  part  were  sicke,  and 
some  of  them  died,  and  some  one  of  them  was  distracted ;  and  this  sicke- 
nesse verie  soone  after  dispersed  itselfe  among  all  the  residue  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  gaole  ;  of  which  disease  manie  of  them  died,  but  all  brought  into 
great  extremities  and  were  hardly  escaped.  These  men,  when  they  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  foresaid  justices  for  their  iriall,  manie  of  ihem  were  so 
weak  and  si  eke  that  they  were  not  able  to  goe  nor  stand  ;  but  were  caricd 
from  the  gaole  to  the  place  of  judgement,  some  upon  handbarrowes,  and 
some  betweene  men  leading  them,  and  so  brought  to  the  place  of  justice. 

The  sight  of  these  men*s  miserable  and  pitifull  cases,  being  thought  (and 
more  like)  to  be  hunger-starved  than  with  sickenesse  diseased,  moved  manie 
a  man's  heart  to  behold  and  look  upon  them  ;  but  none  pitied  them  more 
than  the  lords  justices  themselves,  and  especially  the  lord  chief  justice 
bimselfc ;  who  upon  this  occasion  lookc  a  belter  order  for  keeping  all 
prisoners  ihcnseforth  in  the  gaole,  and  for  the  more  often  trials ;  which  was 
now  appointed  to  be  quarlerlie  kept  at  evcr>^  cfuarter  sessions  and  not  to  be 
posted  anie  more  over,  as  in  times  past,  un till  the  assises. 

These  prisoners  thus  brought  from  out  of  the  gaole  to  the  judgment 
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'  These  statcmenLs  hy  flokcr,  chaml>erlain  of  Exeter,  arc  sufficiently  circtuu* 
stantial ;  but  ihey  do  not  quite  suit  the  theory  of  a  writer  in  the  Dkt,  Nat,  Biog., 
under  "  Dr.ikc,  Sir  Bernard  '*  that  the  >hip  was  "a  great  Portugiil  ship,"  called  the 
Lion  of  Viana,  with  an  English  master,  taken  hy  Ucniard  Drake  in  Uriltnny.  No 
doubt  such  a  capture  is  stated  in  the  CaJ,  S/ate  fa/t'rs,  1 585,  p.  195  (the  reference 
given),  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  ship  the  "Jol>e"  heing  includcil  in  the  same  ix;lition ;  but 
nothing  is  said  of  Dartmouth  as  the  port  to  which  the  two  vessels  were  brought,  or  of 
Kxetcr  as  the  place  whtfre  their  captains  were  imprisoned.  It  is  of  imtwrtance  for 
the  dictiry  of  the  Exeter  gaol  fever  to  know  whether  Drake's  prisoners  were  Porlu- 
guese  fishermen  or  not,  and  I btkcr  may  Vk*  *iupf»osed  to  have  known. 
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place,  after  that  they  had  been  staled,  and  paused  awhile  in  the  open  aire, 
and  somewhat  refreshed  therewith,  they  were  brought  into  the  house,  in  the 
one  end  of  the  hall  near  to  the  judges  seal»  and  which  is  the  ordinaric  and 
accountable  place  where  they  do  stand  to  their  rriales  and  arraignments. 
And  howsoever  the  matter  fell  out,  and  by  what  occasion  it  happened,  an 
infection  followed  upon  manie  and  a  great  number  of  such  as  were  there  in 
the  court,  and  especially  upon  such  as  were  nearest  to  them  were  soonest 
infected.  And  albeit  the  infection  was  not  then  perceived,  because  every 
man  departed^  (as  he  thought),  in  as  good  health  as  he  came  thither;  yet 
the  same  by  little  and  little  so  crept  into  such  as  upon  whom  the  infection 
was  seizoned,  that  after  a  few  daiesj  and  at  their  home  coming  to  their  o^vne 
houses,  they  felt  the  violence  of  this  pestilent  sicknesse  ;  wherein  more  died» 
that  were  infected,  than  escaped.  And  besides  the  prisoners,  mante  there 
were  of  good  account,  and  of  all  other  degrees,  which  died  thereof ;  as  by 
name  sargeant  Floredaie  w*ho  then  was  the  judge  of  those  trials  upon  the 
prisoners,  Sir  John  Chichester,  Sir  Arthur  Flasset,  Sir  llarnard  Drake, 
Knight^;  Thomas  Carew  of  Haccombe,  Robert  Carie  of  Clovelleigh,  John 
Fortescue  of  Wood,  John  Waldron  of  Bradfeeld  and  Thomas  Risdone, 
esquires  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

*„0f  the  plebeian  and  common  people  died  verie  manie,  and  especiallie 
constables,  reeves,  and  tithing  men,  and  such  as  were  jurors,  and  namelic 
ofic  jurie  of  twch^e^  of  which  there  died  eleven. 

This  sicknesse  was  dispersed  throughout  all  the  whole  shire,  and  at  the 
writing  hereof  tn  the  time  of  October,  1586,  it  is  not  altogether  extinguished. 
It  resteth  for  the  most  part  about  fourteene  daies  and  upwards  by  a  secret 
infection,  before  it  breake  out  into  his  force  and  violence." 

Here  we  have  the  same  incubation- period  as  in  the  Oxford 
fever,  about  fourteen  days*  But  in  the  Exeter  case,  we  have  it 
clcariy  stated  that  an  infection  arose  in  the  prison  from  the  poor 
Portuguese  sailors  or  fishermen  who  had  been  thrown  into  '*  deep 
pit  and  stinking  dungeon"  after  their  capture  on  the  high  seas 
by  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  that  the  infection  attacked  the  other 
prisoners,  that  many  of  the  prisoners  died  and  all  were  brought 
to  extremities,  and  that  those  who  stood  their  trial  were  then 
in  a  most  feeble  state,  although  they  seemed  to  the  pitying 
spectators  to  be  more  starved  than  diseased. 

So  far  as  concerned  the  infection  in  the  Assize  Court,  among 
the  lawyers,  county  gentry,  and  officials,  jurors  and  others,  it  was 
of  the  same  tragic  kind  as  at  Oxford  in  1577  and  at  Cambridge 

*  The  author  of  the  mifiadvciiture.  lie  succeedefl  in  getting  home  to  Cretlitnn, 
where  he  died  on  llie  nth  Ai*rilj  four  weeks  after  the  Assijtes  began, 
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in  1522,  and»  as  we  shall  see,  on  several  occasions  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  the  Exeter  case  has  some  features 
special  to  ibielf.  Within  the  gaol  were  both  Engh'sh  felons  and 
thirty-eight  Portugals,  who  had  become  subject  to  capture  on 
their  way  home  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  with  boat-  I 
loads  of  stock-fish,  and  to  treatment  as  felons,  because  Spain 
and  England  were  at  war.  Within  the  gaol  there  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  gradation  of  misery,  a  deep  pit  and  stinking  dungeon, 
"  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep,"  to  which  were  consigned  the 
men  of  foreign  breed,  the  PortugaK  It  was  among  them  that 
deaths  first  occurred,  in  what  special  form  we  know  not  From 
them  an  infection  is  clearly  stated  by  Hoker  to  have  spread 
through  the  gaol  at  large,  and  to  have  made  many  of  the 
prisoners  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be  carried  into  court  This 
IS  quite  unlike  what  we  read  of  in  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
cases,  in  neither  of  which  was  illness  noted  in  the  prisoners  or 
asserted  of  them,  although  at  Oxford  two  or  tliree  had  died  in 
chains  a  few  days  before.  In  the  Exeter  case  there  were  three 
circles  of  the  damned  instead  of  two  only:  nay  there  were  four. 
Farthest  in  were  the  Portugals,  next  to  them  were  the  native 
English  felons,  then  came  those  present  on  business  or  pleasure 
at  the  Assizes,  and  lastly  there  were  the  country  people  all  over 
Devonshire  for  many  months  after.  We  must  take  all  those 
peculiarities  of  the  Exeter  gaol-fever  together,  and  explain  them 
one  by  another.  It  was  a  somewhat  elaborated  poison.  It  had 
passed  from  the  foreign  prisoners  to  the  English,  and  in  the 
transmission  had,  as  it  were,  consolidated  its  power ;  hence,  when 
the  prisoners  did  give  it  to  those  who  breathed  their  atmosphere 
in  court,  the  infection  did  not  limit  itself  to  them,  as  it  certainly 
did  at  Oxford  and,  so  far  as  anything  is  said,  at  Cambridge  also, 
and  as  it  usually  does  in  typhus-fever;  but  it  became  a  volatile 
poison,  it  developed  wings  and  acquired  staying  power,  so  that 
its  effects  were  felt  over  the  county  of  Devon  for  at  least  six 
months  longer. 
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Poverty  and  Vagrancy  in  Tudor  England, 

I  The  Black  Assizes  of  Cambridge  (1522),  of  Oxford  (1577), 

■  and  of  Exeter  (1586)  cast,  in  each  case,  a  momcntarj^  and  vivid 
light  upon  the  state  of  England  in  the  Tudor  period  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  a  former  chapter  that  prices  and  wages  were  favourable  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  fifteenth  centur)%  that  the  English 
yeomanry  sprang  up  in  that  period,  that  village  communities 
and  trading  towns  prospered  although  their  morals  were  none  of 
the  best,  and  that  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  so 
I  far  from  injuring  the  domestic  peace  of  England  that  they  even 
secured  it.     It  was  the  observation  of  Philip  de  Comines,  more 

I  than  once  quoted  before,  that  England  had  the  "  peculiar  grace** 
of  being  untroubled  at  large  by  the  calamities  of  her  civil  wars, 
because  kings  and  nobles  were  left  to  settle  their  quarrels 
among  themselves,  "  Nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world,"  says  the 
French  statesman,  who  did  not  like  independence  of  spirit 
among  the  lower  orders.  But  he  recognizes  the  fact  as  peculiar 
to  England  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  it 

The  civil  wars  were  hardly  over  when  the  troubles  of  the 
common  people  began.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  turning*point 
brought  into  Goldsmith*B  poem  of '*The  Deserted  Village:" 


A  lime  there  was,  ere  England's  ^cfs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maint.iincd  its  man. 


■  Deserted  villages  became  a  reality  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 

I    fifteenth  ccntur>%  and  throoghout  the  century   following.     We 

I    hear  of  this  depopulation  first  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it 

affected  the  national  defence  and  therefore  engaged  the  attention 

of  the  State.     Two  Acts  were  passed  in  1488 — 9,  cap,   16  and 

cap,   19  of  4  Henry  VIL     The  first  declares  that  'Mt  is  for  the 

I    security  of  the  king  and  realm  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  should 

be  well  inhabited,  for  defence  against  our  ancient  enemies  of 

France;  the  which  isle  is  late  decayed  of  people,  by  reason  that 

many  towns  and   villages  have  been  let  down,  and  the   fields 
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dyked  and  made  pastures  for  beasts  and  cattle/' 
relates  that 


The  second  J 


"Great  inconveniences  daily  doth  increase  by  desolation  and  pulling 
down  and  wilful  waste  of  houses  and  towns,  and  laying  to  pasture  lands 
which  customably  have  been  used  in  tilth,  whereby  idleness,  ground  and 
beginning  of  all  mischiefs,  daily  do  increase  ;  for  where  in  some  towns  two  M 
hundred  persons  were  occupied  and  lived  by  their  lawful  labours,  now  be  \ 
there  occupied  two  or  three  herdsmen,  and  the  residue  fall  into  idleness^' 
The  remedy  enacted  is  that  no  one  shall  take  a  fann  iti  the  Isle  of  Wight 
which  shall  exceed  ten  marks,  and  thai  owners  shall  maintain,  upon  their 
estates,  houses  and  buildings  necessary  for  tillage. 

An  instance  of  the  same  depopulation  is  given  by  Dugdale 
tn  Warwickshire:  seven  hundred  acres  of  arable  land  turned  to 
pasture,  and  eighty  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  causing 
the  destruction  of  sixteen  messuages  and  seven  cottages.  An 
instance  of  the  same  kind  has  already  been  quoted  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  as  early  as  1414;  but  it  is  not 
until  the  settlement  of  the  dynastic  quarrels  and  jealousies, 
partly  on  the  victories  of  Edward  IV,  at  Bar  net  and  Tewkesbury^ 
in  147 1,  and  completely  after  the  victory  of  Henry  Tudor  at  ■ 
Bos  worth  in  1485,  that  agrarian  troubles  became  general  Then 
began  the  famous  endosures — enclosures  both  of  the  "wastes" 
of  the  manors,  and  of  the  open  cultivated  fields  of  the  manors 
in  which  all  the  orders  of  villagers  had  their  share  of  tenanc>\ 

A  few  years  after,  in  1495,  the  number  of  vagabonds  and 
beggars  had  so  increased,  of  course  in  consequence  of  the  enclo- 
sures, that  a  new  Act  was  required,  cap.  2  of  the  iith  of 
Henry  VIL  "Considering  the  great  charges  that  should  grow 
for  bringing  vagabonds  to  the  gaols  according  to  the  statute  of 
7  Richard  H.,  cap.  S,  "^^^  ^he  long  abiding  of  them  therein, 
whereby  it  is  likely  many  of  them  would  lose  their  lives  :'^  there- 
fore to  pot  them  in  the  stocks  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
upon  bread  and  water,  and  after  that  to  set  them  at  large  and 
command  them  to  avoid  the  town,  and  if  a  vagabond  be  taken 
again  in  the  same  town  or  township,  then  the  stocks  for  four 
days,  with  like  diet  The  deserving  poor,  however,  were  to  be 
dealt  with  otherwise,  but  in  an  equally  futile  manner  In 
1503-4,  by  the  19th  of  Henry  VH.  cap,  12.  the  period  in  the 
stocks  was  reduced  to  one  day  and  one  night  (bread  and  water 
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as  before),  probably  m  order  that  all    vagabonds  might  have 
their  turn. 

The  most  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  England  under 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VI I L  is  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  passages  in  his  Utopia^  relating  to  the  state  of  England 
may  be  taken  as  veracious  history.  A  discussion  is  supposed 
to  arise  at  the  table  of  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  Mores  early  patron,  and  who  died  in  1500*  **  I  durst  boldly 
speak  my  mind  before  the  Cardinal/'  says  the  foreign  observer 
of  our  manners  and  custom,  Raphael  Hythloday ;  and  tlicn 
follows  an  account  of  the  state  of  England  which  lacks  nothing 
in  plainness  of  speech. 

**  But  let  us  consider  ihosc  things  that  chance  daily  before  our  eyes- 
First  there  is  a  great  number  of  gcnilemcn,  which  cannot  be  content  to  live 
idle  themselves,  like  drones,  of  that  which  other  have  hiboured  for  :  their 
tenants  I  mean,  whom  they  poll  and  shave  to  the  quick  by  raising  their 
renis  (for  this  only  point  of  frugality  do  they  use,  men  else  through  their 
lavish  and  prodi^jal  spending;  able  to  bring  themselves  to  very  beggary) — 
these  gentlemen,  1  say^  do  not  only  live  in  idleness  themselves^  but  also 
carry  about  with  them  at  their  tails  a  great  tlock  or  train  of  idle  and  loiterin^^ 
serving-men,  which  never  learned  any  craft  whereby  lo  get  their  living. 
These  men,  as  soon  as  their  master  is  dead,  or  be  sick  themselves,  be 
incontinent  thrust  out  of  doors,... And  husbandmen  dare  not  set  them  a  work, 
knowing  well  enough  that  he  is  nothing  meet  to  do  true  and  faithful  service 
to  a  poor  man  with  a  spade  and  a  mattock  for  small  wages  and  hard  fare, 
which  being  daintily  and  tenderly  pampered  up  in  idleness  and  pleasure, 
was  wont  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler  by  his  side  to  strut  through  the  street 
with  a  bragging  look,  and  to  think  himself  too  good  to  be  any  man's  mate. 

Nay,  by  Saint  Mar)',  Sir,  (quoth  the  lawyer),  not  so.  For  this  kind  of 
men  must  we  make  most  of.  For  in  them,  as  men  of  stouter  stomachs, 
bolder  spirits,  and  manlier  courages  than  handicraftsmen  and  ploughmen 
be,  doth  consist  the  whole  power,  strength  and  puissance  of  our  army,  when 
w*e  must  light  in  battle.** 

So  much  for  the  serving*men  of  the  rich,  apt  to  be  discarded  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  poverty  and  crime.     But  further  : — 

"  There  is  another  cause,  which,  as  1  suppose,  is  proper  and  pccuhar  to 
you  Englishmen  alone. — What  is  that?  quoth  the  Cardinal-^Forsooth,  my 
lord,  quoth  I,  your  sheep  that  were  wont  to  be  so  meek  and  tame,  and  so 
small  eaters,  now,  as  I  hear  say,  be  become  so  great  devourers  and  so  wild 
that  they  cat  up  and  swallow  down  the  very  men  themselves.  They  consume, 
destroy  and  devour  whole  fields,  houses  and  cities.  For  look  in  what  parts 
of  the  realm  doth  grow  the  tincst  and  therefore  dearest  wool,  these  noblemen 
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ajid  gentlemen,  yea  und  certain  abbots,  (holy  men,  no  doubt),  not  contenting 
themselves  whh  the  yearly  revenues  and  profits  that  were  wont  to  grow  to 
their  forefathers  and  predecessors  of  their  lands,  nor  being  content  that  they 
live  in  rest  and  pleasure,  nothing  profiting  yea  much  annoying  the  weal 
public  leave  no  ground  for  tillage  ;  they  inclose  all  into  pastures  ;  they 
throw  down  houses;  they  pluck  down  towns  and  leave  nothing  standing, 
but  only  the  church  to  be  made  a  sheep-bouse.  And  as  though  you  lost  no 
smaU  quantity  of  ground  by  forests,  chases,  lawns,  and  parks,  these  holy 
men  turn  all  dwelling-places  and  all  glebe-land  into  desolation  and  wilder* 
ness.  Therefore  the  one  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorant  and  very  plague 
of  his  native  country  may  compass  about  and  inclose  many  thousand  acres 
of  ground  together  within  one  pale  or  hedge  \  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out 
of  their  own,  or  else  either  by  cunning  and  fraud,  or  by  violent  oppression 
they  be  put  besides  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  mjuries  they  be  so  wearied  that 
they  be  compelled  to  sell  all  By  one  means,  therefore,  or  by  other,  either 
by  hook  or  crook,  they  nnust  needs  depart  away,  poor  silly  wretched  souls, 
men^  women,  husbands,  wives,  fatherless  children^  widows,  woeful  mothers 
with  their  young  babes,  and  their  whole  household  small  in  substance  and 
much  in  number  as  husbandry  rcquireth  many  hands.  Away  they  trudge,  I 
say,  out  of  their  known  and  accustomed  houses,  hnding  no  place  to  rest  in. 
All  their  household  stuif,  which  is  very  little  worth,  though  it  might  well 
abide  the  sale,  yet  being  suddenly  thrust  out,  they  be  constrained  to  sell  it 
for  a  thing  of  nought.  And  when  they  have  wandered  abroad  till  that  be 
spent,  what  can  they  then  else  do  but  steal,  and  then  justly,  pardy!  be 
hanged,  or  else  go  about  a  begging.  And  yet,  then  also  they  be  cast  in 
prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about  and  work  not ;  whom  no  man 
will  set  a  work,  though  they  never  so  willingly  profer  themselves  thereto." 

Thus  were  the  gaols  filled.  The  policy  of  Henry  VII L  was 
to  hang  for  petty  theft — "twenty  together  upon  one  gallows." 
And  yet  the  lawyer,  the  defender  of  the  king's  firm  rule,  *' could 
not  choose  but  greatly  wonder  and  marvel,  how  and  by  what 
evil  luck  it  should  come  to  pass  that  thieves  nevertheless  were  in 
every  place  so  rife  and  rank." 

These  descriptions  of  the  state  of  England  were  written 
about  1517,  and  the  recitals  in  various  Acts  of  Henry  VHL 
bear  them  out.  Thus,  in  1514  and  1515  (6  Hen.  VHI,  cap.  5, 
and  7  Hen.  VUL  cap.  1),  the  towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
other  habitations  decayed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  to  be  re- 
edified  and  re-peopled.  In  1533-4  (25  Hen.  VHL  cap.  13), 
there  is  a  more  comprehensive  Act  against  the  aggrandisements 
of  pasture- far 01  ers,  '*  by  reason  whereof  a  marvellous  multitude 
of  the  people  of  this  rejilm  be  not  able  to  provide  meat»  drink 
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and  clothes  necessary  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children, 
but  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty  that  they  fall 
daily  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other  inconvenience,  or  pitifully  die 
for  hunger  and  cold."  Some  greedy  and  covetous  persons  have 
as  many  as  24,000  sheep  :  no  one  to  keep  above  2,000  sheep 
under  the  penalty  of  35.  4f/,  for  every  sheep  kept  by  him  above 
that  number.  Ten  years  after  comes  the  well-known  Act  relating 
to  the  decay  of  towns^  (35  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  4). 

Besides  these  recitals  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  have  other 
glimpses  of  the  causes  of  agrarian  distress.  Thus,  in  a  letter  of 
June  24,  1528,  from  Sir  Edward  Guildford  to  Wolsey :  Romncy 
Marsh  is  fallen  into  decay;  there  arc  many  great  farms  and 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  neither  reside  on  them, 
nor  till,  nor  breed  cattle,  but  use  them  for  grazing,  trusting  to 
the  Welsh  store  cattle^ 

In  Becons  Jeiucl  of  Joy ^  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
the  same  condition  of  things  is  described  : 

**  How  do  the  rich  men,  and  specially  such  as  be  sheep  mongers,  oppress 
the  king*s  liege-people  by  devourin^^  tfidr  common  pastures  with  their  sheep, 
so  that  the  poor  people  are  not  able  to  keep  a  cow  for  the  comfort  of  them 
and  of  their  poor  family,  and  are  like  to  starve  and  perish  for  hunger,  if 
there  be  not  provision  made  shortly.., Rich  men  were  never  so  much 
estranged  from  all  pity  and  compassion  toward  the  poor  people  as  they  be 
at  this  present  time,,. They  not  only  link  house  to  house,  but  when  they  have 
gotten  many  houses  and  tenements  into  their  hands,  yea  whole  townships, 
they  suiter  the  houses  to  fall  into  utter  ruin  and  decay,  so  that  by  this 
means  whole  towns  are  become  desolate  and  like  unto  a  wilderness,  no  man 
dwelling  there  except  it  be  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,'*  The  interlocutor  in 
the  dialogue  answers :  *^  Truth  it  is.  For  1  myself  know  many  towns  and 
villages  sore  decayed;  for  whereas  in  limes  past  there  were  in  some  town 
an  hundred  households,  there  remain  not  now  thirty;  in  some  fifty^  there  are 
not  now  ten;  yea  (which  is  more  to  be  lamented)  1  know  towns  so  wholly 
decayed  that  there  is  neither  stick  nor  stone,  as  ihey  say,.,, And  the  caus«  of 
all  this  wretchedness  and  beggary  in  the  common  weal  is  the  greed  of 
gendemen  which  are  sheepmongeis  and  graziers  l'^ 

'^  Sir  George  Nicholls  in  hLs  Histmy  of  the  English  Poor  Ltnvy  1854,  t.  ir^, 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  decay  was  in  the  okl  walled  towns,  and  that  it  was 
com]>ensatcil  by  the  rise  of  j>opulaUonij  on  lesjs  ham|Hfrcd  sites.  This  iheory  has  been 
adopted  by  *»ome  later  writers, 

^  Cilf'nddrn/SttiU  Papers.     Domestic,  Hen.  VIIL 

*  Uecun^s  IV^rks,  j  vols.  ij.  ful.  15-16. 


Again,  in  Bullein's  Dialogue 
the  groom  Roger  who  accompanies  the  dtixen  and  his  wife  to 

the  country,  in  the  direction  of  Bamet,  points  out  an  estate  on 

which  the  rents  had  been  raised ;  the  fields  had  been  turned  into 

larj^e  pastures^  and  all  the  houses  pulled  domTi  save  the  manor 

houtic:  "for  the  carles  have  forfeited  their  leases  and  arc  gone 

*i-bcgj|int^  hke  villaines,  and  many  of  them  are  dead  for  hunger" 

Vii^jabonds,   beggars,  valiant  beggars,  sturdy  beggars,  and 

ruffclcrM  continue  to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book  for 

many  yiMrs.     In   1530-31  (a  long  and  elaborate  ActK  and  in 

*5i5  A  tliey  arc  to  be  repressed  by  the  stocks,  by  whipping,  and 

war-cropping;  "and  if  any  ruffeler,  sturdy  vagabond,  or  valiant 

beggar,  havin|{  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ear  cut  off  as  aforesaid, 

be  ap|>r4  ht-ntltil  wandering  in  idleness,  and  it  be  duly  proved 

that  lu-  fiaili  not  applied  to  such  labours  as  have  been  assigned  to 

hini,  fir  lit-  \\\\\   m  service  with  any  master,  that  then  he  be 

cunnnitted  to  gaol  until  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and  be  there 

hidicted  and  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to 

8ufTer  death  aH  a  felon/'     A  still  more  distracted  Act  was  made 

by  the    Lortl    Protector   in    1547   (i    Ed.  VL  cap.   3);    if  the 

va;.jabond  continue  itilc  and  refuse  to  labour,  or  run  away  from 

work  set  hin\  to  perform,  he  is  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  V, 

and  be  adjudged  a  hUivc  for  two  years  to  any  person  who  shall 

demand  hirn,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse-meat,  and 

caused  to  work  \\\  such  labour,  "  how  vile  soever  it  be,  as  he 

shall  be  put  unto,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise/*     If  he  run 

away  within  the  two  years,  he  is  to  be  branded  in  the  check 

with  the  letter  S,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life;  and  if  he  run 

away  again  he  is  to  suflfcr  death  as  a  felon.     Similar  provisions 

are  made  for  **  slave-children /'  while  the  usual  exceptions  are 

brought  in  for  the  impotent  poor.    The  above  statute  remained  in 

force  for  only  two  years,  having  been  from  the  first  a  monstrous 

insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  never  applied.     It 

was  succeeded  by  two  meek-spirited  Acts,  3  and  4  Ed.  VI.  cap, 

t6,  and  5  and  6  Ed.  VL  cap.  2,  in  which  the  impotent  poor  are 

provided  for: — collectors  in  church  to  ^'gently  ask  and  demand 

alms  for  the  poor/'     By  the  1st  of  Mary,  cap.  13,  the  collections 

were  made  weekly.     When  Elizabeth  came  to 
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throne,  greater  pressure  was  put  upon  the  well-to-do  to  support 
the  poor:  by  the  Act  of  5  Eh'z.  cap.  3  (1562-3)  those  who 
obstinately  refused  voluntary  alms  might  be  assessed.  A  more 
important  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  that  of  her  14th  year  (1572-3) 
cap.  s,  '*  For  the  Punishment  of  Vag^abonds  and  for  Relief  of 
the  Poor  and  Impotent/'  A  vagabond,  as  before,  is  to  be 
whipped,  and  burnt  on  the  ear;  for  a  second  offence  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon  "  unless  some  honest  person  will  take  him  into 
his  service  for  two  whole  years  ;'*  and  for  a  third  offence  to  sufftr 
death  and  loss  of  lands  and  goods,  as  a  felon,  without  allowance 
of  benefit  of  clergy  or  sanctuary.  Aged  and  infirm  poor,  by 
the  same  Act,  are  to  be  cared  for  by  ** overseers  of  the  poor"  in 
every  parish,  and  to  have  abiding  places  fixed  for  them.  In 
1575-6  {i8t!i  Eli;^,  cap,  3),  the  Act  of  1572-3  was  amended  and 
explained  :  *' collectors  and  governors  of  the  poor"  are  to  provide 
a  stock  of  wool,  hemp,  iron  etc,  for  the  poor  to  work  upon,  and 
"houses  of  correction,"  or  Bridewells,  arc  to  be  built— one,  two 
or  more  in  every  county  for  valiant  beggars  or  such  other  poor 
persons  as  refuse  to  work  under  the  overseers  or  embezzle  their 
work.  The  last  and  greatest  poor-laws  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  those  of  her  39th  year  ( 1597-8)  caps.  3  and  4  and  her 
43rd  year  (1601 )  cap,  2.  These  remained  the  basis  of  the  English 
poor-law  down  to  a  recent  period.  Overseers  of  the  poor  are 
appointed  in  every  parish — the  churchwardens  ejt  officio  and  four 
others  appointed  by  the  justices  in  Easter  week  :  the  overseers  to 
meet  once  a  month  in  the  parish  church  after  divine  service  on 
the  Sunday  :  contributions  to  be  levied  by  the  inhabitants  of  any 
parish  among  themselves,  or  the  parish  or  hundred  to  be  taxed 
by  the  justices,  failing  the  contributions,  or,  if  the  hundred  be 
unable,  then  the  county  to  be  rated  *' in  aid  of"  the  parishes. 

These  being  the  developments  of  the  poor-law  and  the  law 
against  vagabonds  to  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period,  we  may  now 
return  to  our  particular  illustrations,  and  more  especially  to  the 
illustrations  from  popular  sickness. 

Under  the  year  1537,  one  of  the  citizen  chroniclers  of  London 
has  an  entry,  "  Began  a  collection  for  the  poor,  and  a  great 
number  cured  of  many  grievous  diseases  through  the  charity 
thereof."     Under  1540,  he  records  that  "the  collection  for  the 
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poor  peofiJe  ceased'."     Preadung  bcfafic  Edwaid  VI.  od  the 


famtli  SoiKfctjr  ta  Lait,  1550^ 

said:  ^O 


Leipo-,  Master  of  St  John's 
Loni !  what  a  number 


cf  poor,  feeble;  kali.  bGod,  lame;  sidd^ — yoiwith  idle  vagabonds 


and  drswriwhliiig  cutife  Hued  amoog  tfaem,  tie  and  creep, 
bqgu^  in  the  miiy  sUlUs  of  Loodoo  and  Westminster'.*  In 
Mmy^  1553,  Ridic>-  vrate  to  Cecii  that  the  ciftirns  were  inillii^ 
to  pnmdefbr  the  poor*  both  meat*  diink^  ckuhing  aod  firing;*^ 
but  thcjr  ladced  lodeia^  and  he  vamfced  the  tdxtg  to  give  up 
Bridewdl^'to  lodge  Christ  in,**  or  in  other  vonbi.  the  poor ''then 
lying  abroad  in  the  streets  of  London.* 

Coming  to  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  the  year  1579  we 
find,  in  an  essay  dedicated  to  the  qneen  hy  Dr  John  Jones  upon 
general  topics  of  health  and  mor^s^  an  account  of  poverty  and 
crime  which  reads  little  better  than  Sir  Thomas  More's  for  15 17. 
In  his  51st  chapter  on  **  The  great  cost  that  the  oommonweallh 
is  at  daily  in  reiieving  the  poore :  Of  the  number  of  them  that 
arc  y'eeriy  executed,*'  he  speaks  of  the  new  poor-rate  as  **  a  greater 
tax  than  some  suhsidi^*"  and  as  a  **  larger  coUectioci  than  would 
maintain  yeeriy  a  good  army;"  and,  of  the  felons  as  **  a  mightier 
company  of  miserable  captives  than  would  defend  a  large  country, 
as  in  the  records  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Assize 
may  easily  be  seen." 

Even  from  the  outset,  the  poor-rate  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  the  difficulty : 


^And  yeC  bousekecpos  be  but  Mtde  kss  disduiged»  if  ye  note  the 
oontipaal  lesoit  of  tbe  nocdf,  especially  m  the  CMtinuy  mmd  lomms  ibat  be 
iiicofporate,  tbe  pcmr  (as  they  say)  not  OMdb  the  nore  aided,  as  by  tbe  moan 
tbey  make  to  travellers  may  be  easily  gaikered»  nor  tbelt  aiftd  wickedness 
tbe  less  practised.  For  what  niiser>'  it  is  to  see  oofideniBed  at  one  assise  in 
a  bttk  sbire  tbiny-moe,  Dotwithsianfiixig  tbe  ckmency  of  tbe  Judiges,  and 
tbree  hundred  aod  odd  in  one  Diocese  to  do  penance  or  fine  for  their  loose 
IMng  tn  a  year.  Bat  these  be  the  meanest  sort  only,  for  the  others  scape 
jtt  tboi^b  it  were  in  them  00  ofience.  And  In  one  gaol  of  prisoners  three 
hundred  and  upwards  at  one  time,  whereof  a  great  part  perhaps  may  t>e 
Ibroogh  n^ligeoce  of  justice  or  cruelty,  that  otbcrwise  mighi  be  punished 
aaswerably  to  the  offences  lairfully." 


*  Coatinaalkm  oT  ribymii*&  CJkfimuU. 

*  Gfcyfflin  Ckwmude.  Ounden  Soc  UlU  i^fi.    Frefiue  bjr  J.  G*  Nkboli,  uvv« 
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Mc  then  refers  tu  the  Bridcvvx-lls  *'  ^o  charitably  and  poHticly 
appointed  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  although  not  yet  in 
every  shire  erected/'  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  that  of  1572 
and  the  Bridewells  were  the  houses  of  correction  for  vagrants, 
the  first  type  of  workhouses,  and  so  named  after  the  Bridewell 
in  Fleet  Street,  which  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  from  being  a 
royal  residence  to  be  a  refuge  of  the  poor.  So  far  as  fever  was 
concerned,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  Bridewell  were  a  poors- 
house  or  a  prison,  for  in  later  times  gaol  fever  and  workhouse 
fever  were  both  synonyms  for  typhus* 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  to  find  this  enormous 
extent  of  pauperism,  vagrancy  and  crime  attended  by  the 
distinctive  morbus  pauperum,  typhus- fever.  But  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  evidence,  and  not  with  antecedent 
probabilities.  The  records  are,  of  course,  very  imperfect.  The 
gaol-fevers  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Exeter  attracted  much 
notice  because  they  touched  the  governing  class.  There  may 
have  been  much  more  gaol-fever  unrecorded,  Hoker,  in  his 
account  of  the  Exeter  fever,  does  indeed  say:  **and  this  is 
commonly  called  the  gaol  sickness,  and  many  die  thereof;'*  and, 
in  a  petition  to  the  Crown,  March,  1579,  the  Queen's  Bench 
prison  in  Southwark  is  said  to  contain  twice  its  complement, 
there  is  in  it  a  disease  called  *^  sickness  of  the  house/*  and  near  a 
hundred  had  died  of  that  sickness  in  the  prison  during  the 
previous  six  years*.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  give  colour  to  our 
epidemiological  history  by  other  such  instances  from  the  Tudor 
period^;  even   for  plague   itself,  the  records  of  particular   out- 


*  Sirypcs  ed.  of  Stow*s  Survey  if  L&nd&n^ 

'  III  Ihe  Rolls  of  Ihe  Middlej»ex  Sessiaas  (Mi«kllcscx  Record  Society),  there  occur 
numerous  entries  of  inquc^ils  on  deaths  in  Lhe  gnol  of  Newgale  from  the  15th  year  of 
Elizabeth :  a  few  of  Uie^e  are  from  plague ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  from 
'*  the  pining  sickoeNs/'  a  malady  wl^ich  sumctiincj^  cut  off  several  prisoners  in  the  same 
few  days  and  after  a  brief  ilhieas.  In  one  of  ihtMe  epidemics  (Dec,  1586- -Feb.  (587), 
a  single  ca-se  is  called  "peslilent  fever,"  Ihc  other  seven  being  *' pining  sickness/' 
Next  year,  June  19,  there  is  a  case  of  bloo<iy  flux,  and^  on  June  ^4,  a  case  of  **  pining 
sickness.'^  The  other  periotls  when  the  disease  so  named  was  epidemic  in  Newgate 
were  Feb.^May^  t595»  Ju"^  and  July,  1597,  March^  i59**»  f^nd  March^ Aprils  1601- 
The  pining  sickness  wiis  probably  a  generic  term,  and  may  have  include^l  chronic 
disease  ;  there  is  a  solitary  ca^e  entered  as  ailing  for  as  long  a  period  as  eight  months, 


'*  Parish  Infection,'* 

breaks  arc  nicaj^rc  and  almost  certainly  only  a  part  of  the 
whole.  The  epidemics  which  shall  occupy  us  for  the  rest  of 
this  chapter  are  those  that  had  a  general  prevalence  over  the 
country  on  two  or  three  occasions,  the  sanie  general  prevalence 
of  fever  that  recurs  at  shorter  intervals  in  the  Stuart  period  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hitherto  we  have  attempted  to  work  out  the  history  of 
epidemics  in  Britain  without  reference  to  the  epidemics  in  other 
countries^  except  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Death,  which  had 
remarkable  antecedents  in  the  remote  East,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  English  Sweat  of  1528,  which  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
Continent  in  1529  and  1530,  To  have  attempted  a  parallel 
record  of  epidemics  abroad  would  have  served  inevitably  to 
confuse  the  vision  ;  for  the  annals  of  pestilence  in  all  Europe 
would  have  been  from  year  to  year  an  unrelieved  record  of 
sickness  and  death,  an  unnatural  continuance  or  sequence,  from 
which  the  mind  turns  away.  The  several  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  several  cities,  had  each  their  turn  of  plague ;  but  they 
had  each,  also,  their  free  intcrv^als,  sometimes  very  long  intervals* 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen  witli  no  plague  for 
nearly  two  generations  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  epidemio- 
graphy  of  each  country  should  therefore  be   kept  apart;  and 


the  usual  duration  of  the  sickness  being  one,  twoi  or  three  days  up  to  three  or  four 
weeks* 

This  ^ilace  will  serve  in  notice  the  strange  teaching  about  **  parish  infcclion  *' 
which  has  received  currency  among  the  writers  of  goo<l  repute  as  authf>rilitLs. 
Guy  {PaJ^lk  Healthy  Lectures^  1870,  1.  13)  says  the  gaiil  distcmi>cr  was  an  old  offender 
known  as  the  sukmss  of  the  house  :  **  I  think  I  recognize  it  in  the  London  UWU  from 
r6o6  to  1665  OS  Ihc  Parish  Inft€tion.^^  The  column  of  figures  in  the  London  Hills 
which  has  been  taken  to  show  the  weekly  prevalence  of  a  disease^  otherwise  unheard 
of,  **  parish  infcctkmj"  really  shows  the  number  of  **  parishes  infecteti"  The 
earlier  bills  showed^  in  the  corresponding  column^  the  nuinl>er  of  parii^hes  clear  ('*  parish, 
clcre**  or  *'paroch.clere")«  By  adding  up  the  number  of  parishes  infected  in  each  of 
the  51  weeks  of  a  bad  plague-year,  a  total  of  some  thousands  is  got,,  and  that  total 
has  been  taken  to  be  the  annual  mortality  from  ^'parish  infection" — a  pure  myth. 
The  original  author  of  this  singular  mistake  appears  to  have  l>een  Marshall ,  in  his 
Mortality  of  the  MctropoUs^  London,  18.^1,  p.  67,  Of  the  '*  parish  infection,''  he 
says:  "The  disease  l^elow  is  specified  by  Mr  Bell  in  his  RememhriUHer\\^^\  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  exhibited  under  the  name  of  spotted  fever."  Wlial  Hell 
**  specities  **  is  not  another  disease,  but  the  numl>er  of  panslies  in  the  City  and 
suburl^K  infected  with  the  plague  in  each  week  of  the  year. 


Umvcrsal  epidemics  of  Fex^eK 
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within  a  given  country  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
illusion  of  universal  sickness,  which  is  apt  to  be  created  in  the 
bringing  of  scattered  centres  of  disease  (such  as  plague)  together 
in  the  same  page. 

But  there  are  instances  of  what  are  called  pandemics,  or 
universal  epidemics,  of  sickness.  The  Black  Death  was  one 
such,  covering  a  period  of  perhaps  four  years  in  Europe,  from 
1347  to  ijJOj  the  curve  of  the  disease  in  each  locality  lasting 
about  six  months.  With  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period 
we  come  to  more  frequent  pandemics,  not  of  plague,  but  of 
minor  or  milder  forms  of  pestilential  infection.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  these  were  in  part  related  to  the  state  of  war,  which 
may  be  taken  as  beginning  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII,  of  France  in  1494.  Typhus- fever,  or  war- fever 
with  famine-fever,  now  begins  to  be  a  familiar  form  of  sickness 
— in  1498,  1505,  1510,  1528,  and  so  on.  Other  forms  are  putrid 
sore  throat,  dysenter>\  and  varieties  of  fever  included  under 
influenza.  The  various  forms  were  apt  to  occur  together  or  in 
succession,  so  that  epidemiography  has  a  '*  Protean  **  character. 
This  epidemic  Proteus  is  at  once  a  great  difficulty  and  a  most 
instructive  fact.  It  opens  up  the  very  old  doctrine  of '*  epidemic 
constitutions"  of  the  air,  which  to  many  moderns  savours  of 
unscientific  vagueness;  and  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  degrees 
or  kinds  of  infcctiveness  which  are,  in  matter  of  fact,  more 
wonderful  or  more  incomprehensible  than  the  deadlier  infections, 
such  as  the  plague  or  Asiatic  cholera.  The  most  familiar 
instance  of  the  kind  is  influenza. 


Influenza* 


^  Influenza  enters  undoubtedly  into  the  Protean  infections  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  itself  no  small  part  of  the  Proteus. 
But  what  is  influenza  ?  The  name  is  comparatively  modern^ — 
Itah'an  of  the  iSth  century--and  appears  to  mean  defluxion 
I  or  catarrh,  not  in  the  familiar  sense  only,  but  as  derived  from 
the  comprehensive  pathological  doctrine  of  humours:  thus  the 
Venetian  envoy  in  London  called  the  sweat  of  155 1  an  ''  inflosso." 
ft  is  open  to  us  to  include  much  or  little  unilcr  influenza  ;  but 
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the  name  itself,  having  its  root  in  an  obsolete  doctrine  of 
humours,  can  never  be  made  exact  or  scientific.  Usage  has 
applied  it  to  all  universal  colds  and  coughs;  and  it  has  been 
applied  capriciously  to  some  universal  fevers,  but  not  to  others. 
There  are  two  tolerably  clear  references  to  its  prevalence  in 
England  before  the  peculiarly  unwholesome  state  of  Europe 
began  with  the  modern  age.  Under  the  year  1173,  the  chronicle 
of  Melrose  enters  "a  certain  evil  and  unheard-of  cough*'  {tmsis 
qnaedam  mala  ct  inaudita),  which  affected  everyone  far  and  near, 
and  cut  off  many. 

One  of  the  St  Albans  chroniclers,  an  unknown  writer  who 
kept  a  record  from  1423  to  1431  (reign  of  Henry  VL).  has  the 
following  entr>'  under  the  year  1437 :  "  In  the  beginning  of 
October^  a  certain  rheumy  infirmity  {qnaedam  infirmitas  reumi- 
gata)  which  is  called  ^ mure^  invaded  the  whole  people,  and  so 
infected  the  aged  along  with  the  younger  that  it  conducted  a 
great  number  to  the  grave*/'  A  good  deal  is  said  in  this  brief 
passage,  and  all  that  is  said  points  to  influenza — the  rheumy 
nature  of  the  malady^  the  universality  of  incidence,  presumably 
the  suddenness  and  brief  duration,  the  deaths  among  the  aged 
and  the  more  juvenile*  It  is  known  also  that  a  similarly  general 
malady  was  prevalent  the  same  year  in  Paris,  where  it  bore  the 
name  of  ladcudo ;  the  particulars  given  in  the  French  record 
of  it  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  influenza. 

The  singular  name  oi  pestileniia  volatilis  given  by  Fordoun 
to  two  epidemics  in  Scotland  in  his  own  lifetime,  one  which 
began  at  Edinburgh  in  February.  1430  (1431  new  style),  and  the 
other  at  Haddington  in  1432,  suggests  that  they  may  have  been 
influenzas,  but  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  name  to  indicate 
their  nature.     ThOvSe  years  arc  not  known  to  have  been  years  of 

^  Ammks  AUmtsiki^  Rolls  series,  No.  19.  Chronicle  by  an  unknown  author  (Si 
Atf>ans)  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  1 411-5  r  : — "Quaedam  infirmilas  rcumvgaia  invasil  Intiim 
populum,  quae  mure  dicitur :  ct  sic  senes  cum  juniorilius  inficicbai  quotl  mai^num 
uumerum  ad  funus  leiale  deducel>iit»" 

In  the  Keix>rt  or  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  Medical  Departments  rSgo, 
influenza  is  idenlirieil  under  the  name  "slaedan,"  or  prostration^  which  was  epidemic 
in  Ireland  in  1316  or  [328,  the  same  epidemic  l>eing  called  **niurrc"  in  the  Atmats 
9f  Chnmof noise.  The  use  of  the  worci  *•  mure  "  in  the  St  All»ins  Chronicle  is  juRt  a 
century  later*  Murrain  (or  motrna  in  Latin  chronicles)  is  probably  the  mmlcm 
furvival  of  **mure*'  or  **munc." 
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influenza  in  any  other  country  of  Europe;  the  record  of  the 
malady  passes  direct  from  1427  to  1510.  There  was  certainly  a 
great  wave  of  influenza  over  Europe  in  15 10,  under  the  names  of 
cocqueluche  and  coccolncio.  It  is  said  to  have  come  up  from 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  to  have  extended  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas;  its  prevalence  in  Britain  is  likely 
enough,  and  is  indeed  asserted  in  one  foreign  account,  but  there 
is  no  known  native  notice  of  it.  Abroad,  it  had  the  usual 
character  of  suddenness,  simultaneity  and  universality,  and  the 
symptoms  of  heaviness,  prostration,  headache,  restlessness,  sleep- 
lessness, and  for  some  time  after  a  violent  paroxysmal  cough, 
like  whooping-cough.  None  died  except  some  children ;  in 
some  it  went  ofl"  with  a  looseness,  in  others  by  sweating\  The 
mention  of  sweating  in  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1510  is  not 
without  importance.  It  may  serve  to  explain  a  remark  by 
Erasmus,  in  a  letter  of  25,th  August,  1511,  from  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  that  his  health  was  still  rather  doubtful  *'from  that 
sweat*'  (a  sndore  iiio^)\  the  sweat  can  hardly  have  been  the 
sweating  sickness  of  1508,  three  years  before,  but  the  still 
unsettled  health  of  Erasmus  in  1511  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
dregs  of  the  influenza  of  1 5  10. 

The  next  great  European  epidemic  of  influenza  was  in  1557, 
for  which  I  shail  produce  medical  evidence  of  England  sharing 
in  it,  probably  during  that  year  and  certainly  in  the  one 
following.  But  the  inter\^ening  years  afford  some  notices  of 
sickness  in  England,  which  was  neither  so  severe  as  plague  at 
one  end  of  the  pestilential  scale  nor  altogether  mild  at  the 
other,  being  forms  of  illness  which  contemporaries  pronounced 
to  be  **  new "  and  '*  strange,"  and  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  pestilent  fever  and  dysentery. 

Neither  typhus  nor  dysentery  was  really  new  to  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  on  the  contrar>%  they  were  (with  putrid 
sore  throat  and  lientery)  the  common  types  of  disease  in  the 


'  T  take  this  summary  from  Short  {Chnfiwlofo^^  etc,  1. 104)^  whft  omits  his  nuthority, 
probably  the  foreign  writers  to  whom  he  is  usually  indehtcd  in  the  earlier  iK!rirKL 
The  first  part  of  Theophiliis  Thompson's  Anmtis  &/  liiftumm  (Sydenham  Society)  is 
litlle  el*ie  than  c^ttmcts  from  Short,  and  therefore  of  foreign  origin- 

^  CaL  State  Pa/*rrs.     DunicsliCi  sttb  dat^. 


iigues''  in  England  in   1540. 


great  English  famines  which  came  at  long  intervals^  as  described 
in  the  first  chapter.  But  on  the  continent  of  Europe  typhus  and 
dysentery  and  putrid  sore  throat  (angina  maligna)  began  with 
the  modern  age  to  appear  as  if  capriciously,  and  independently 
of  such  obvious  antecedents  as  want,  although  some  of  the 
epidemics  of  typhus  and  dysentery  were  clearly  related  to  the 
hardships  of  warfare ^  Typhus,  indeed,  was  a  disastrous  malady 
on  the  Continent  in  those  years,  notably  in  1528  in  Spain,  where 
it  was  known  as  ''  las  biibas/'  and  in  France,  where  it  was  called 
•*  les  pochcs  "—both  names  relating  to  the  spots  on  the  skin,  and 
both  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  eruptions  of  the  lues  venerea, 
which  was  then  also  rampant. 

Apart  from  the  gaol  fever  at  Cambridge  in  1522,  the  first 
mention  of  those  new  epidemics  in  England  since  the  end  of 
the  medieval  period  is  under  the  year  IS401  "This  said  xxx 
and  two  year  [of  Henry  VIII.]  divers  and  many  honest  persons 
died  of  the  hot  agues  and  of  a  great  lask  throughout  the  realm*," 
The  "  lask  "  was  dysentery,  (Stow,  in  chronicling  the  epidemic  in 
his  much  later  Annales  calls  it  *'  the  bloody  flux"),  ^^^^  the  "hot 
agues,"  according  to  later  references  under  that  name,  appear  to 
have  been  influenza  m  the  sense  of  a  highly  volatile  typhus'.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of  this  epidemic  is  that  the 
summer  was  one  of  excessive  drought,  that  wells  and  brooks 
were  dried  up,  and  that  the  Thames  ran  so  low  as  to  make  the 
tide  at  London  Bridge  not  merely  brackish  but  salt 

*  Thus  m  the  continuation  of  Fabyan*s  Chromcle  under  the  year  I5i'2,  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  .sent  into  Spain  with  10,000  men,  is  said  to  have  ^*  returned  in 
winter  by  reason  of  the  fiix  (dyscnlery), "  And  in  HalFs  Chrmtkk  {ed.  of  i8o7i  P< 
^t^^  wc  have  particulars  of  the  very  serious  sickness  in  his  army  in  Biscay ;  owing  to 
their  diet  being  largely  of  garlic  an<l  fmits,  and  their  drink  being  hot  wines  in  hot 
weather,  '*  there  fell  sick  3000  of  the  flix»  and  thereof  died  J 800  men.** 

*  Continuator  of  Fabyan*s  Chronuk^  sub  anno.  There  is  an  almost  identical 
entry  in  A  L^ttdoft  ChrotmU  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VHL  {Camden  Miscellany, 
voL  V.  1859),  but  under  the  year  15,^9^  in  a  hot  and  dry  summer.  The  most  dis- 
crepant date  and  designation  of  the  epidemic  of  those  years  are  those  given  in  Hardi- 
man's  Hisfory  of  Galway  (p.  40) :  ''This  charitabk-  institution  [St  Bridget's  liospital] 
was  fortunately  completed  in  the  year  1543,  when  ibe  sweating  sicknc^is  broke  out, 
and  raged  with  great  violence,  ilestroying  multitudes  of  the  natives^  and  jjarlicularly 
Ihe  tradesmen  of  the  town/' 

*  The  term  **fiot  agtie"  ocairs  as  early  an  15 18,  in  a  letter  of  i«  July  {CaL 
ShUt  Papers), 


The  Fevers  or  Injfucfizas  of  1557  and  155S. 
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The  spring  and  summer  of  1551  were  the  seasons  of  the  last 
outbreak  of  the  sweat  in  England,  which  curiously  coincided 
with  another  epidemic  of  influenza  {cocqucluche)  m  France.  The 
years  from  1555  to  1558  were  a  sickly  period  for  all  Europe,  the 
diseases  being  of  the  types  of  dysenter)%  typhus,  and  influenza. 
The  most  authentic  particulars  arc  given  under  the  years  IS57 
and  1558;  and  those  for  England,  which  specially  concern  us, 
are  now  to  be  given.  Wriotheslcy,  a  con  tern  porar}',  enters  under 
the  year  1557:  "This  summer  reigned  in  England  divers 
strange  and  new  sicknesses,  taking  men  and  women  in  their 
heads;  as  strange  agues  and  fevers,  whereof  many  died*/* 
Under  the  year  1558,  the  continuator  of  Fabyan's  chronicle 
says  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  this  mayor  s  year  died  many  of  the 
wealthiest  men  all  England  through,  of  a  strange  feverV 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  sickness,  general  throughout. 
England  in  1557-8,  also  by  Stow  in  his  Ammics.  Before  the 
harvest  of  1557  corn  was  at  famine  prices*  but  after  the  harvest 
wheat  fell  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  price  (55.  the  quarter),  the 
penny  wheaten  loaf  being  increased  from  r  i  oz,  to  56  oz. !  In  the 
harvest  of  1558,  he  goes  on,  the  *' quartan  agues  continued  in 
like  manner,  or  more  vehemently  than  they  had  done  the  last 
year  passed,  where-through  died  many  old  people  and  specially 
priests,  so  that  a  great  number  of  parishes  were  unserved  and  no 
curates  to  be  gotten,  and  much  corn  was  lost  in  the  fields  for 
lack  of  workmen  and  labourers ^*'  Harrison,  canon  of  Windsor, 
says  that  a  third  part  of  the  people  of  the  land  did  taste  the 
general  sickness,  which  points  to  influenza*. 

1  Wriothesley,  A  ChroniiU  of  England  iiuring  the  reigni  0/ ifu  Tmims  (1457- 
1559)*    Camden  Society,  U*  139. 

Anthony  Wooci  also  enters  for  Oxford,  under  1557*  **A  pestilential  disease  to 
the  settling  of  some  and  the  driving  away  of  many;  the  causes  of  which  proceeding 
from  Ihc  eating  of  green  fruit,  the  Commissary  comniantlcd  thnt  none  should  be  sold 
in  the  market  or  elsewhere  in  Oxford." 

*  Fabyan^s  ChronicUr  p*  711. 

*  Slow*3  Annai^St  ed.  Uowsc,  p.  631.  Speed  also  has  a  paragraph,  unusual  with 
him,  on  ihe  state  of  health  in  the  year  of  Queen  Mary's  death  (ifi,s8)»  in  which  the 
mortality  among  the  clergy  is  specially  mentioned, 

*  Extracts  frnm  Harrison's  MS.  Chrottohi^'c  by  Furnivall,  in  Appcntlix  to  Eftza- 
hfthmt  EnghUii^  Camelol  series,  i8yo,  p.  167,  His  famine  price!.,  and  the  enftrmous 
fall  of  them  after  harvest,  are  the  same  as  given  by  Stow. 
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The  year  1557  was  certainly  remarkable  on  the  continent  ofl 
Europe  as  a  year  of  widely  prevalent  "pestiferous  and  contag-ious 
sickness.*'  which  was  described  by  numerous  medical  writers. 
That  universal  epidemic,  or  pandemic,  is  usually  counted  as  one 
of  the  g:reat  historical  waves  of  influenza ;  and  in  the  annals  of 
that  wonderful  disease  it  stands  the  first  which  was  well  recorded 
by  competent  foreign  observers,  including  Ingrassias,  Gesner, 
Rondelet,  Riven  us,  Dodonaeus,  and  Foreest.  The  correspond- 
ing sickness  in  England  in  1557  (still  more  severe  in  1558X 
•  which  carried  off  many  of  the  wealthiest  men,  and  made  so 
^great  an  impression  that  it  is  noticed  by  Stow  and  Speed,  has 
missed  being  noticed  by  English  physicians,  with  a  single 
exception,  and  that  a  casual  one.  If  tlic  continental  physicians 
had  not  been  copious  in  writing  on  several  occasions  when  our 
English  physicians  were  silent,  such  as  the  epidemic  of  syphilis  I 
in  1494-6,  the  English  sweat  of  1529,  and  the  influenza  of 
1557-8,  it  might  appear  ungracious  to  remark  upon  the  scanty 
literary  productiveness  of  the  profession  in  the  Tudor  period. 
Whoever  attempts  medical  history  for  England  will  soon  feel  our 
deficiency  in  materials,  and  become  disposed  to  envy  the  easier 
task  of  the  foreign  historian.  The  academical  physicians  of 
the  time  hardly  ever  wrote.  The  men  who  wrote  on  medicine 
were  laymen  like  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  justified  his  interest 
therein  by  the  example  of  men  of  his  own  rank  like  Juba,  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  Mithridatcs,  king  of  Pontus;  or  they  were 
irregular  practitioners  desirous  to  advertise  themselves;  or  book- 
sellers' hacks  like  Payncl;  or  such  as  CogaUi  a  schoolmaster  and 
a  physician  in  one.  The  modern  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  I 
cam  man  burden  of  the  prefaces  of  medical  (and  perhaps  other) 
books  in  the  Tudor  period, — the  intolerable  nuisance  of  "pick- 
faults,'*  *Mepravers,*'  and  cavillers,  who  sat  in  their  chairs  and  ■ 
criticised  ;  and  \^  the  modern  reader  happen  to  be  in  quest  of 
authentic  facts,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  sympathise  with  Phaer,  _ 
when  he  addresses  the  academical  dog-in-the-manger  with  the  I 
Horatian  challenge :  ''  Si  quid  novisti  rcctius  istis,  candidus  I 
tmpcrti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."  I 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  collect  a  few  particulars  of  the  I 
prevalent  sickness  of  1558  in  England  from  casual  notices  of  it  I 
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Thus,  it  comes  into  a  letter  to  the  queen,  of  September  6,  by 
Lord  St  John,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fronr»  his  house  at 
Letley,  near  Southampton  :  sickness  affected  more  than  half  the 
people  in  Southampton,  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portsmouth 
(those  places  being  filled  with  troops  under  St  John's  command), 
and  the  captain  of  the  fort  at  Sandown  was  dead^.  Curiously 
enough  we  get  an  intimate  glimpse  of  this  epidemic  from  a 
book  published  some  years  after,  the  Dyail  of  Agues  by  Dr 
John  Jones.  In  his  chapter  "  Of  the  Sweating  Fevers  *'  (chapter 
xiv),  after  illustrating  from  Galen  the  proposition  that  a  sweat 
may  not  be  critical  and  wholesome,  but  rv^uhf)^  or  typhus-like, 
attending  the  seizure  from  its  outset  and  *'  the  same  said  sweat 
little  or  nothing  profiting,'*  he  proceeds  to  point  his  remarks  by 
his  own  experience : 

"  I  had  too  good  experience  of  myself  in  Queen  Mar>'^s  reign,  living  at 
Lettl^  in  my  good  lord^s  house,  the  right  honourable  Lord  St  John,  beside 
Southampton,  the  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  sweat,  it  was  long  after 
before  I  recovered  of  my  health,  so  that  tlie  said  sweat  did  nothing  profit/^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  sweat,  almost  certainly  the 
epidemic  mentioned  in  St  John's  despatch  of  6th  September, 
1558,  with  the  sweating  sickness  of  1551 : 

"So  m  our  days,  even  in  King  Edward  VI, *s  reign,  it  brought  many  to 
their  long  home,  as  some  of  the  most  worthy,  the  two  noble  princes  of 
Suffolk,  imps  of  honour  most  towardly,  with  others  of  all  degrees  infinite 
many ;  and  the  more  perished  no  doubt  for  lack  of  physical  counsel  speedily*.'* 

The  next  that  we  hear  of  this  epidemic  of  the  autumn  of 
1558,  is  in  a  despatch  from  Dover,  11  p.m.  6th  October:  the 
writer  has  "learnt  from  the  mayor  of  Dover  that  there  is  no 
plague  there,  but  the  people  that  daily  die  are  those  that  come 
out  of  the  ships,  and  such  poor  people  as  come  out  of  Calais, 
of  the  new  sickness V  A  despatch  of  17th  October,  1558,  from 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  surrender  of  Calais,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  at  Dunkirk,  to  the  Privy  Council,  says  that 
he  **  returned  hither  to  write  his  letter  to  the  queen,  and  found 

»  StiUe  Ptif^trs,  Record  Office. 
^^^^_^  ^  John  Jones,  M.D.  Thi  Dy*iU  of  A:^i€^  London,  1564? 

^^^^H  *  Caimdar  t*f  Stait  Papers.     Fortigi^  U.  1558,  p.  398. 
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Sir  William  Pickering  very  sore  sick  of  this  new  burning  ague." 
He  has  had  four  sore  fits,  and  is  brought  very  low,  and  in  danger 
of  his  life  if  they  continue  as  they  have  done'/*  J 

Here  we  have  the  same  term   *'new  sickness**  and   **  new  ■ 
burning  ague  "  as  in  the  two  English  chronicles  under  the  year 
before — the  "strange  and   new  sicknesses''  which  *'took  men 
and  women  in  their  heads/'  and  the  *'  strange  agues  and  fevers/*  ■ 
The  very  general  prevalence  in  Southampton,  Portsmouth  and  \ 
the  Isle  of  Wight  suggests  influenza  ;  the  symptom  of  sweating 
described  by  Jones  for  his  own  case  during  that  prevalence  is  in 
keeping  with  what  we  hear  of  the  influenzas  of  the  time  from 
foreign  writers,  and  so  is  the  long  and  slow  convalescence;  the 
fact   of  one   person     having  had   four  sore  fits  of  '*this  new 
burning  ague"  is  more  like  influenza  than  typhus. 

The  severe  mortalities  in  the  autumn  of  1558  at  Lough- 
bornugh  and  Chester  arc  put  down  to  "plague/'  and  they  may,  J 
of  course,  have  been  circumscribed  outbursts  of  the  old  bubo-  ■ 
plague.  If,  however,  they  were  part  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  hot  or  burning  agues,  which  we  may  take  to  have  been 
influenza  or  a  very  volatile  kind  of  typhus,  they  would  indicate 
a  degree  of  fatality  in  the  latter  somewhat  greater  than  more 
recent  influenzas  have  had.  A  high  death-rate  is,  indeed, 
demonstrable  for  the  year  1558,  from  parish  registers,  by  com- 
paring the  deaths  in  that  year  with  the  deaths  in  years  near  it, 
and  by  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  births  in  15 58  itself  ■ 

The  registers  of  christenings  and  burials,  which  had  been 
ordered  first  in  1538,  were  kept  in  a  number  of  parishes  from 
that  date ;  and  from  1558,  when  the  order  for  keeping  them  was 
renewed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  generally  kept,  Dr 
•Thomas  Short,  a  man  of  great  industry,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  obtained  access  to  a  large  number  of  parish  registers, 
and  worked  an  infinite  number  of  arithmetical  exercises  upon 
their  figures^  His  abstract  results  or  conclusions  are  colourless 
and  unimpressive,  as  statistical  results  are  apt  to  be  for  the 
average  concrete  mind ;  nor  can  they  be  made  to  illustrate  the 

*  Cnltndar  of  State  Papers,     Foreign,  ii.  15581  p.  400. 

^  Nov  ObiervatiQnj,  Natural^  Aforttl^  Civt/,  PoiitUal  and  Mftfic&I,  oft  CUy^  Tmtm 
ami  Country  Bills  of  Aforfality.     By  Thnmas  Short,  M.D.,  London,  1750. 
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epidemic  history  of  Britain  with  the  help  of  his  companion 
volumes,  'A  General  Chronological  History  of  the  Air,  Weather^ 
Seasons,  Meteors  etc*.',  for  these  extraordinary  annals  arc  for  the 
most  part  loosely  compiled  from  foreign  sources,  bringing  into 
one  focus  the  most  scattered  references  to  disease  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  that  too  without  criticism  of  authorities  but  often 
with  surprising  credulity  and  inaccuracy.  That  so  much  statis- 
tical or  arithmetical  /.eal  and  exhaustivcncss  (in  the  work  of 
1750)  should  go  with  so  total  a  deficiency  of  the  critical  and 
historical  sense,  (in  the  work  of  1749)  is  noteworthy,  and  perhaps 
not  unparalleled  in  modern  times.  Short's  history  is  mostly 
foreign,  but  his  statistics,  which  arc  English,  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  what  can  be  learned  of  sicknesses  in 
England  in  the  ordinary  way  of  historical  research. 

Thus,  the  period  from  1557  to  1560  stands  out  in  Shorts 
table  as  one  of  exceptional  unhealthiness  both  in  country  parishes 
and  in  market  towns,  the  unhealthiness  being  estimated  by  the 
excess  of  burials  over  christenings. 

Cetmiiy  Parishes. 


Year 

Regis  lers 
examined 

U  luteal  ttiy 
Parishes 

111  same 

Buned 
in  iame 

'557 

16 

7 

63 

iSi 

1558 

26 

II 

171 

340 

1559 
1560 

34 
38 

12 

6 

.45 
100 

252 

162 

(561 

41 

f 

19 

32 

Market  Towns. 

V«af 

Urihcahhy 
Tuwhv 

H;)|JtUed 
in  TAitie 

Iktried 

»557 

4 

2 

262 

381 

»S58 

4 

2 

J04 

1 59 

1559 

5 

3 

102 

149 

1560 

8 

3 

134 

201 

1561 

8 

3 

276 

399 

1562 

8 

I 

58 

7' 

t»  ,§hort's  collection  of  parish  registers  appears  to  have  reprc- 
ieiited  many  English  counties,  although  there  is  no  clue  to  their 
identity  in  the  tables  from  which  these  figures  are  taken.     The 


'  3  vols.  London,  1749. 
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heavy  mortalities  in  the  registers  correspond  exactly  to  the 
epidemic  years  as  otherwise  known,  and  may  be  said  to  bear 
witness  to  the  extent  or  generality  of  the  epidemic  infection. 

The  next  that  we  hear  of  malignant  fevers  in  England  is  the 
outbreak  at  Oxford  in  1577,  following  the  Assizes.  Anthony 
Wood  says  of  it:  *'Some  thought  that  this  Oxford  mortality  was 
the  same  that  Leonard  Fuchsius  styles  sudor  Anglicus."  Cogan, 
a  contemporary,  says : 

"And  certainly  after  that  sudden  bane  at  Oxford,  the  same  year  and  a 
year  or  two  following,  the  same  kind  of  agues  raged  in  a  manner  all  over 
England,  and  took  away  very  many  of  the  strongest  sort  in  their  lustiest 
age,  and  for  the  most  part  men  and  not  women  nor  children,  culling  them 
out  here  and  there,  even  as  you  should  choose  the  best  sheep  out  of  a  (lock. 
And  certain  remedy  was  none  to  be  found..., And  they  that  took  a  moderate 
sweat  at  the  beginning  of  their  sickness,  and  did  nd  their  stomachs  well  by 
vomit,  sped  much  better." 

This  is  partly  confirmed  by  Short's  abstracts  of  the  parish 
registers.  Thus  in  1580,  of  sixty  registers  examined,  ten  showed 
unhcalthincss,  the  births  being  to  the  deaths  as  248  to  284.  In 
1582,  seven  country  parishes  were  markedly  unhealthy,  the 
births  being  to  the  deaths  as  140  to  244.  In  market  towns  the 
incidence  is  not  so  striking:  in  1580,  four  towns  out  of  sixteen 
examined  showed  an  unhealthy  birth-rate,  2^  births  to  276 
deaths.  It  is  in  1583  that  the  disparity  becomes  greatest  in 
these  towns :  three  out  of  the  sixteen  in  the  list  were  notably 
unhealthy,  the  deaths  being  1062  and  the  births  467.  But  it  is 
the  obvious  defect  of  Short's  method  that  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  that  mortality  may  not  have  been  largely 
from  plague,  and  not  from  fever  or  other  form  of  epidemic 
sickness. 

The  only  year  between  1558  and  1580  in  Shorts  tables, 
which  stands  out  as  decidedly  unhealthy  both  in  country  parishes 
and  market  towns  is  1570,  while  the  years  from  1573  to  1575 
are  less  healthy  than  the  average.  Those  were  years  of  war, 
and  of  war-typhus,  on  the  Continent,  as  the  foreign  writings 
show,  but  there  are  no  records  of  tlie  kind  of  sickness  in 
England. 

One  glimpse  of  the  prevalence  of  those  fevers  of  1580-82  is 
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got  from  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  Arundell  to  Lord  Burghley, 
October  19,  1582,  The  earl  had  left  his  house  in  London 
because  it  was  so  **  beset  and  encompassed*'  by  plague;  while, 
as  to  his  country  house :  "  The  air  of  my  house  in  Sussex  is  so 
cornjpt  even  at  this  time  of  the  year  as,  when  I  came  away, 
1  left  xxiv  sick  of  hot  agues."  He  therefore  begs  the  loan  of 
the  bishop  of  Chichester's  house  tilt  such  time  as  the  vacancy  in 
the  sec  should  be  filled  up  \ 

The  w^idespread  volatile  sicknesses  of  1557-8  and  1580-2, 
which  are  grouped  under  the  generic  name  of  influenza,  were 
related  in  time  to  great  epidemics  of  tlie  far  more  deadly  bubo- 
plague.  These  plague  outbursts  were  less  noticeable  in  England 
than  abroad.  Thus  in  1557  there  were  most  disastrous  epi- 
demics of  true  bubo-plague  in  several  towns  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  m  1580  there  was  at  Cairo  one  of  the  worst  epidemics  in 
the  whole  history  of  plague  from  its  beginning.  The  years 
preceding  15 So  were  also  plague-years  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
(Fadua,  Mantua,  Venice,  Messina,  Palermo,  Lisbon,  BrusselsK 
Those  years  were  also  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  and  dis- 
astrous epidemics  of  diphtheria  (garotiiilo)  in  Spain,  Then  come 
the  epidemics  of  typhus  ;  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  pestilential 
scale  the  flying  waves  of  influenza,  A  relation  of  influenza  to 
other  prevalent  infections  has  been  one  of  the  theories  of  its 
nature,  especially  the  relation  to  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

In  that  view  influenza  looks  as  if  it  were  a  volatile  product, 
a  swifter  and  more  superficial  wave  on  the  top  of  some  slower 
and  more  deadly  earth-borne  virus.  As  the  old  writers  said, 
it  was  a  levis  corruptio  aeris,  a  diluted  virus  as  it  were,  mild  in 
proportion  to  its  volatility  and  swiftness,  but  In  universality 
equalling  in  its  own  milder  way  the  universality  of  the  plague  of 
Justinian's  reign  or  of  the  Black  Death. 

Now,  the  same  century  and  the  same  state  of  society  which 
witnessed  the  most  remarkable  of  those  flying  ripples  of  in- 
fection over  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  witnessed  also  some 
waves  of  infection  which  did  not  travel  so  far,  nor  were  mere 
influenzas.     The  English  sweat  travelled  over  England  in  that 

1  Cai4n^ar  0/ Cail  MSS,,  n.  515. 
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way  ;  it  was  called  the  posting  sweat,  because  it  posted  from 
town  to  town:  thus  in  1551  it  suddenly  appeared  one  day  in 
Oxford,  and  next  day  it  was  in  the  villages  around,  as  if 
carried  in  the  air ;  in  like  manner  it  posted  to  Devonshire,  to 
Leicestershire,  to  Cheshire,  and  doubtless  all  over  England, 
like  the  influenzas  of  recent  memory.  And  while  the  English 
sweat  was  thus  flying  about  in  England,  influenza  was  flying 
about  the  same  year  (1551)  in  France,  a  country  which  never 
suR"crcd  from  any  of  the  five  sweating  sicknesses  of  1485-1551, 
Again,  the  influenza  in  England  in  1558  had  the  symptom 
of  sweating  so  marked  that  it  was  compared  to  the  true  sweat 
of  155 1  by  Dr  Jones,  who  himself  suffered  from  it.  Also  the 
influenza  of  1580  all  over  Europe  had  so  much  of  a  sweating 
character  that  in  some  places  they  said  the  English  sweat 
had  come  back.  Lastly,  the  gaol-fever  of  Oxford  in  1577 
was  thought  by  some  to  present  the  symptoms  described  by 
Leonard  Fuchs  for  sudor  Afigliais ;  and  Cogan,  an  English 
niedical  writer  then  living,  specially  mentions  the  phenomenon 
of  sweating  (as  well  as  the  intestinal  profluvium  called  a  "  lask)/* 
both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  more  widely  prevalent  diseases  of 
that  year  and  the  years  following.  The  gaol-fever  of  Exeter 
in  1586  illustrates  still  another  side  of  the  question;  it  diff'used 
itself— probably  by  other  means  than  contact  with  the  sick— all 
over  the  county  of  Devon,  and  had  not  ceased  six  months  after 
it  began  in  the  month  of  March  at  Exeter*  The  Devonshire 
diffusion  was  like  the  spreading  circles  in  a  still  pool.  The 
spread  of  influenza  was  like  the  flying  ripples  on  a  broad 
surface  of  water.  The  spread  of  plague,  on  the  occasions  when 
it  was  universal,  was  like  the  massive  rollers  of  the  depths, 
the  onward  march  of  cholera  from  the  East  having,  in  our  own 
times,  illustrated  afresh  the  same  momentum. 

In  using  hitherto  the  name  of  influenza  for  the  universal 
fevers  in  England  in  1557-58  and  in  1580-82,  I  have  done  so 
because  those  years  are  usually  reckoned  in  the  annals  of 
influenza.  But  the  name  is  at  best  a  generic  one,  and  need  not 
commit  us  to  any  nosological  definition.  I  shall  have  to  deal 
at  more  length  with  this  question  in  tlie  tenth  chapter,  when 
speaking  of  the   fevers   of   1657-59   described    by  Willis   and 
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Whitmore,  two  competent  medical  observers  ;  in  those  years  the 
vernal  fever  was  a  catarrhal  fever,  or  influenza  proper,  while  the 
fever  of  the  hot  and  dry  season,  autumnal  or  harvest- fever,  was 
a  pestilential  fever,  a  spotted  fever,  a  burning  ague,  a  contagious 
malignant  fever  There  were  also  dificrences  in  their  epidemo- 
logical  as  well  as  in  their  clinical  characters,  the  influenza  wave 
being  soonest  past.  But  so  far  as  regarded  universality  of 
diffusion  and  generality  of  incidence,  both  types  were  much 
alike. 

Molineux,  writing  in  1694,  a  generation  after  Willis,  "On 
the  late  general  coughs  and  colds/'  brought  into  comparison 
with  them  another  epidemic  which  he  had  observed  in  Dublin 
in  the  month  of  July,  1688:  "The  transient  fever  of  1688. .J 
look  upon  to  have  been  the  most  universal  fever,  as  this  [1693] 
the  most  universal  cold,  that  has  ever  appeared*." 

When  we  come  to  the  i8th  century,  to  great  epidemics  not 
only  in  connexion  with  famine  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  the  same  diffusiveness  associated  with  the 
clear  type  of  disease  which  we  now  call  typhus.  Influenza 
is  the  only  sickness  familiar  to  ourselves  which  shows  the 
volatile  character,  and  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  no  other 
type  of  fever  ever  had  that  character  But,  without  going 
farther  back  than  the  i8th  century  we  shall  find  epidemics 
of  spotted  typhus  resting  like  an  atmosphere  of  infection  over 
whole  tracts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  town  and  country  alike  ; 
and  even  if  we  ^\v^  the  name  of  influenza  to  the  epidemical 
**hot  agucij"  with  which  we  are  here  immediately  concerned, 
in  the  years  1540,  1557-8,  and  1580-82,  we  may  also  regard 
them  as  in  a  manner  corresponding  to,  if  not  as  embracing,  the 
types  of  fever  that  prevailed  from  time  to  time  over  wide 
districts  of  country  in  the  centuries  following. 

The  term  *'ague,"  often  used  at  the  time,  is  no  more 
decisive  for  the  nosological  character  than  the  term  '*  influenza/' 
Ague  originally  meant  a  sharp  fever  {fcbris  acuta,  o^i/^).  and 
in  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  down  to  the 
18th  century,  it  meant  the  acute  fever  of  the  country,  which 
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has  not  been  malarial  ague,  in  historicai  times  at  least,  but 
typhus,  '*  Irish  ague*'  was  in  later  timers  a  well-understood 
term  for  contagious  pestilential  fever  or  typhus.  In  the  Dyall 
of  Agtus  by  Dr  John  Jones  (1564?),  just  as  in  the  writings  of 
Sydenham  a  century  later,  intermittents  were  mixed  up  with 
continued  fevers  which  had  nothing  malarial  in  their  cause  or 
circumstances.  Thus,  Jones  has  a  chapter  on  **  Hot  Rotten 
Agues  "  which  he  identiSes  with  the  synochus  or  continued  fever 
of  the  Greeks;  in  another  chapter  on  "The  Continual  Rotten 
Ague/'  he  locates  the  continued  fevers  within  the  vessels  and  the 
"interpolate"  without  their  walls,  and  proceeds: 

"  It  happencth  where  all  the  vessels,  but  most  chiefly  in  the  greatest 

which  are  annexed  about  the  flaps  of  the  lungs  and  spiritual  members,  aU 
cquaUy  putrefying,  which  often  happenclh,  as  Fuchsias  wtinesselh,  of 
vehement  binding  and  retaining  the  filth  in  the  cavity  or  hollowness  of  the 
vessels,  inducing  a  burning  heaL  Wherefore,  this  kind  of  fever  chanceth 
not  to  lean  persons,  nor  to  such  as  be  of  a  thin  constitution  and  cold  tem- 
perament, nor  an  old  age  (that  ever  I  saw),  but  often  in  them  which  abound 
with  blood  and  of  sanguine  complexion,  replenished  with  humour,  fat  and 
corpulent,  solemners  of  Bacchus'  feasts,— gorge  upon  gorge,  quaff  upon 
quatT — not  altogether  wnth  meat  or  drink  of  good  nourishment  but  of  omnium 
gatherum,  as  well  to  the  destruction  of  themselves  as  uncurable  to  the 
physician,  as  by  my  prediction  came  to  pass  (besides  others)  upon  a  gendc- 
man  of  Suffolk,  a  little  from  Ipswich,  who  by  the  causes  aforesaid  got  his 
sickness,  and  thereof  died  the  ninth  day,  according  to  my  prediction,  as  his 
wife  and  friend  knowelh." 

Again,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  *Of  the  Pestilential  Fever,  or 
Plague,  or  Boche  [Botch]/'  he  remarks  upon  the  varying  tj^ies 
of  pestilential  diseases,  mentioning  among  other  national  types 
the  English  sweat : 

*' As  we,  not  out  of  mind  past,  with  a  sweat  called  stoupe  galante,  as  that 
worthy  Doctor  Caius  hath  written  at  large  in  his  book  De  Epktmera 
Britannica^^  adding  the  remark  that  here  concerns  us  : — "  and  seihence 
[since  then],  with  many  pestilential  agues,  and,  lastly  of  all»  with  the  pesti- 
lential boche  [botch  or  plague  rightly  termed]."  These  continued  fevers, 
pestilential  agues,  or  hot  rotten  agues,  Jones  distinguishes  from  quotidians, 
tertians  and  quartans.  Of  the  last  he  says:  *Vand  when  quartans  reign 
everywhere,  as  they  did  of  no  long  years  past;  of  the  which  then  I  tasted 
part,  besides  my  experience  had  of  others^" — probably  the  fevers  of  1558, 
elsewhere  called  by  him  the  sweating  sickness,  and  by  Slow  called  **  quartan 
agues.''    He  mentions  also  quintains,  which  he  had  never  seen  in  England, 
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*'but  yet  in  Ireland,  at  a  place  called  Carlow,  I  was  informed  by  Mr  Hrian 
Jones,  then  there  captain^  of  a  kerne  or  gentleman  there  that  had  the 
quintain  long." 

Not  only  Uie  term  *'ague,"  but  also  the  terms  **  intermittent/' 
**  tertian,"  and  more  especially  **  quartan/' can  hardly  be  taken  in 
their  modern  sense  as  restricted  to  malarial  or  climatic  fevers. 
An  intermittent  or  paroxysmal  character  of  fevers  was  made 
out  on  various  grounds,  to  suit  the  traditional  Galenic  or  Greek 
teaching;  but  the  paroxysms  and  intermissions  were  not  asso- 
ciated specially  with  rise  and  fall  of  the  body-temperature. 
The  curious  history  of  agues,  and  of  the  specialist  ague-curers, 
properly  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  Peru- 
vian bark  came  into  vogue,  and  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
first  chapter  of  another  volume. 

The  last  years  in  the  Tudor  period  that  stand  out  con- 
spicuously in  the  parish  registers  for  a  high  mortality,  not  due 
to  plague,  are  1597-8.  The  year  1597  was  a  season  of  influenza 
in  Italy,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  so  that  the  epidemic 
in  England  that  year  may  have  been  the  same,  but  more  pro- 
bably was  famine-fever  In  the  parish  register  of  Cranbrooke  the 
deaths  for  the  year  are  222,  against  56  births;  and  181  of  the 
deaths  are  marked  with  the  mark  which  is  supposed  to  mean 
plague  proper.  The  register  of  Tiverton  has  277  deaths,  against 
66  births,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  cause  of  the  excess 
was  not  plague,  of  which  the  nearest  epidemic  in  that  town  was 
in  1591,  In  a  country  parish  of  Hampshire,  with  a  population 
of  some  2700,  the  deaths  in  1597  were  117,  against  48  births, 
the  mortality  being  about  twice  as  great  as  in  any  year  from 
the  commencement  of  the  register  in  1569,  and  after  until 
161 2^  In  the  north  of  England  the  type  of  disease  in  1597-8 
was  plague  proper. 

The  parish  register  of  Finchley  has  a  remarkable  entry  under 
the  year  1596  which  introduces  us  to  other  considerations:  **Hoc 
anno  nioriebantur  de  dysenteria  xix,*'  the  whole  number  of 
burials  for  the  year  having  been  2%.  Next  year,  1597,  there  are 
23  deaths  from  dysentery,  the  burials  m  all  having  been  48 — an 
enormous  mortality  compared  with  the  average  of  the  parish. 

*  Grauni,  /^efie^tianj  m  ihe  Bitts  €tf  Mortality^  3rd  ed.  i655. 
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The  year  J 597,  if  not  also  1596,  was  a  year  of  great  scarcity.! 
apparently  all  over  England  ;  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Cumberland,  the  scarcity  was  attended  by  plague  proper;  but 
In   other  parts  of  England,  it  would  seem,  by  other  types  of 
sickness^  of  which  dysentery  was  one.  I 

One  of  the   i6th  century  English  names  used  for  flux  was 
tlic  obsolete  word  lask,  which  occurs  often  enough  in  writings  of 
the  period  to  suggest  that  the  malady  was  common ;  it  is  some- 
times called  a  choleric  lask  (cholera  morbus),  or  a  vehement  lask,  J 
as  in  Elyot's  Castel  of  Heaith  and  in  Cogan  s  Haven  of  Health,  " 
Lasks,  or  lienterics,  or  dysenteries  have   not  been  dealt  with 
in  a  chapter  by  themselves  because  the  records  of  them  are  toofl 
few  and  meagre,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  history;  but  it 
may  be  convenient  to  bring  together  here  the  better  known 
instances.     In  the  period  of   famine-sicknesses,  dysentery  and 
lientery   must    have    been    common    types,    the    latter    being 
specially  mentioned  by  Rishanger  of  St  Albans   for  the  year 
1294.     Trokclowe,  another  St  Albans  chronicler,  writing  of  the 
famine-sickness  of  1315-16,  uses  the  singular  phrase  **  morbus 
enim  dyscntericus  ex  corruptis  cibis  fere  omncs  maculavit*'  and 
says  it  was  followed  by  '*  acuta  fcbris  vel   pestis   gutturuosa," 
Dysentery  from  corrupt  food  is  again  specially  named  for  the  1 
year  1391.     The  '' wame-ill  '*  was  the  prevalent  type  of  sickness 
in  the  great  Scots  famine  of  1439,  a  year  of  famine  in  England 
and  France.     When  we  next  hear  of  it  in  English  history  it  tsj 
among   the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset  in  Gascony  and 
Biscay  in   15 12,  some  1800  of  them  having  died  of  **the   flix/' 
Then  comes  the  "great  lask  throughout   the  realm"  in    1540,1 
associated  with  ''strange  fevers/*    The  sickly  years  1557-58  and 
1580-82    had  probably  some  dysentery,  or  lientery^  either  as 
primary  maladies  or  as  complications  of  the  fevers :   Cogan's 
generalities  imply  as  much  for  1580-82,  and  we  know  that  tlie 
corresponding  sickly  period  a  century  after  (1657-59)  was  so  - 
characterised  in  the  description  by  Willis.     The  fatal  infection  \ 
in  the  fleet  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  August, 
158S,   was   probably   dysentery   and    ship-fever.      Many   other 
instances  of  the  kind  remain  to  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
sicknesses  of  voyages  and  colonial  settlements.  ■ 
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Dysentery  begins  to  be  heard  of  more  frequently  in  the 
Stuart  period,  as  a  malady  of  London,  It  is  a  prominent  item, 
along  with  summer  diarrhoea,  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality 
from  the  year  1658,  under  the  name  *' griping  of  the  guts/'  and 
is  occasionally  mentioned  in  letters  from  London  about  the 
same  years.  The  dysentery  of  London  in  1669  was  the  subject 
of  Sydenham's  observations,  who  says  that  it  had  been  rarely 
seen  in  the  preceding  ten  years \  On  the  other  hand  he  speaks 
of  "the  endemic  dysentery  of  Ireland/'  although  he  is  not  sure 
as  to  its  type  or  species^  Statements  as  to  the  Irish  "country 
disease/'  are  as  old  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis";  but  as  the  whole 
question  of  dysentery  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  typhus- 
fever,  I  shall  reserv^e  consideration  of  its  prevalence  in  Ireland  on 
the  great  scale,  as  well  as  of  the  annual  mortality  from  it  in  the 
London  bills  of  the  17th  century,  until  that  section  of  the  work 
in  which  fevers  and  the  maladies  akin  to  them  come  into  the 
first  rank  as  if  in  lieu  of  the  plague. 

*  Opera^  eiL  Greetihill,  p.  160.  ^  Ilnd.  p.  169. 

^  Giraldus  Canihrciisis,  Rolls  series  No.  ^r,  vol.  V.  Topogr*  Hibernmet  p.  67: — 
**  Advcnnntoi,  tamen,  una  hie  fere  est  passio  ct  iinicn  vcxntlo*  Ob  hnniida  nnnfiquc 
nylrimcntJi,  immodenitum  ventris  fliixum  vix  ii^  pnmis  iillus  evadji."  Flux  nmong 
the  Englii^h  troops  in  Irebnd  \y\  1171  is  menlionctl  by  Rjululphus  de  Diceto,  Imag. 
fits  for.  I,  348. 


Note.  A  sweating  character  in  ihe  "  hot  agues  "  or  fevers  of  the  Elista- 
bcthan  period,  in  those  of  [580-82  as  well  as  in  those  of  1557-58,  is  asserted 
in  several  passages  in  the  text.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Aft^asur^  for 
Measttrt\  one  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedies,  the  bawd  says  \  **  Tims,  what 
with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with 
puvcrly,  I  am  custom-shiunk"  (Act  I.  Scene  2). 


One  great  epidemic  disease  of  the  first  Tudor  reigns,  which 
brought  consternation  and  di.stress  to  muhitudcs,  makes  hardly 
any  appearance  in  the  English  records  of  the  time,  and  no 
appearance  at  all  in  the  writings  of  the  EngUsh  profession. 
I  Long  after,  in  1576,  WilHam  Clowes,  surgeon  to  St  Bartholo- 
mew's  Hospital,  first  broke  the  professional  silence  about  lues 
.  venerea  in  England,  and  in  his  larger  work  of  1579  he  gave 
a  number  of  startling  facts  and  figures  of  its  then  prevalence  in 
L London,  But  the  great  epidemic  outburst  of  that  disease  in 
Europe  began  in  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century ;  its  ravages 
on  the  epidemic  scale  are  supposed  to  have  lasted  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  from  1494 ;  and  its  subsequent  prevalence  is 
assumed,  not  without  reason,  to  have  been  of  a  milder  type 
and  within  narrower  limits.  We  hear  of  it,  in  England,  from  the 
political  side,  at  the  time  when  popular  arguments  were  wanted 
against  the  Romish  mass-priests  and  against  the  monasteries  and 
the  orders  of  friars.  In  the  practical  reasoning  of  Englishmen 
the  scandalous  lives  of  priests,  monks  and  friars  made  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  policy  which  the  king  had  adopted 
towards  Rome  ;  and  it  so  happened  in  those  ver>'  years  that 
a  scandalous  life  was  betrayed,  and  made  odious  in  more  than 
sentiment,  by  bearing  an  outward  and  visible  sign.  The 
epidemic  of  morbus  GalHais  arose  at  an  unfortunate  time  for 
the  pretensions  of  Rome,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  itself  part  of  the 
marcli    of  events.     In    Simon    Fish's   Suppiii'tifitvi  of  Bcg^gars, 
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which  was  compiled  in  1524  and  was  read  to  Henry  VTTT.  shortly 
after,  the  weightiest  plea  is  the  charge  of  scandalous  conduct 
resting  upon  the  priests.  In  the  inquisitions  which  preceded 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  same  plea  is,  justly  or 
unjustly,  brought  to  the  front  in  the  case  of  one  abbey  after 
another  So  close  did  the  association  of  a  scandalous  vice 
and  its  attendant  disease  become  with  the  priesthood  that 
James  I.,  writing  long  after  concerning  the  sentiments  of  his 
mother,  Mary  the  queen  of  Scots,  represents  her  as  forbidding 
the  archbishop  **  to  use  the  spittle''  in  his  own  baptism,  for  the 
reason  that  she  would  not  have  "  a  pokie  priest  to  spet  in  her 
child*s  mouth'/  These,  says  king  James,  were  **  her  ownc  very 
words  ;"  at  all  events,  "a  pocky  priest"  may  be  accepted  as  a 
phrase  of  the  time.  The  fact  that  the  epidemic  of  syphilis  in 
England  was  used  to  discredit  Romish  priests  is  one  of  the  few 
indications  that  we  have  of  its  existence  in  this  country.  Wide 
and  deep  as  the  commotion  must  have  been  which  it  caused,  it 
found  hardly  any  more  permanent  expression  than  the  private 
talk  of  the  men  of  those  days.  It  was  otherwise  on  the  Con- 
tinent, There,  indeed,  a  copious  literature  sprang  up,  of  w^hich 
some  thirty  works  remain,  from  the  essay  of  Conrad  Schellig  of 
Heidelberg,  printed  without  date  or  place,  but  ascribed  to  the 
year  1494  or  1495,  down  to  the  elaborate  survey  of  the  disease 
by  Nicolas  Massa  of  Venice  in  1532.  The  single  work  extant 
in  England  from  that,  the  earliest  and  greatest,  period  of  the 
disease,  is  a  poor  piece  of  manuscript  in  the  Sloanc  collection, 
translated  from  some  foreign  author,  and  entitled,  "The  trctese 
of  the  pokkis:  and  the  cure  by  the  nobuU  counsell  of  parris*/* 
One  of  its  cases  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  with  two  broad 
and  deep,  corroding  and  painful  sores  on  his  leg  ;  another  is  of 
a  bishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  *'  pustules "  and  nocturnal  pains 
"as  if  the  bones  w^ould  part  from  the  flesh/'  The  vague 
meaning  of  the  term  pox  is  shown  in  one  phrase,  **  payncs,  viz. 
aches  and  pokkis/* 


1  Works  0/ymms  /m  p.  30  r, 

^  Sloanf  AfS,  (Bnl.  Mus,)  No.  389,  folios  147-153.  It  bears  no  dale,  luit  is 
roarke<I  in  the  oitalogue  **xv  and  xvi  cent*,"  as  if  bclon^ntj  either  to  the  end  of  the 
fiftcenlb  century  or  I  he  licginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
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It  was  nothing  unusual  abroad  to  give  cases,  and  to  authen* 
ticate  them  with  the  names  of  the  sufferers.  Thus  Peter 
Pinctor,  physician  to  the  pope  Alexander  Borgia,  in  a  notorious 
but  exceedingly  scarce  work  published  in  1500,  enters  fully 
into  the  truly  piteous  case  of  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Segovia, 
major-domo  of  the  Vatican,  "qui  hunc  morbum  patiebatiir  cum 
tcrribilibus  ct  fortissimis  doloribus,  qui  die  ac  noctc,  praccipue 
in  lecto,  quicscere  ncc  dorm  ire  potcrat/*  as  well  as  into  the  case 
of  Peter  Borgia,  the  pope's  nephew^  *"  in  quo  virulcotia  materiae 
pustularum  capitis  corrosionem  in  pellicanco  [pericranio]  ct  in 
cranco  capitis  sui  manifesto  fecit*,'* 

1  Contrasted  with  the  copious  writing  and  recording  of  cases 

abroad,  the  English  silence  is  remarkable.     The  origin  of  our 

I  first  printed  book  on  the  subject  is  characteristic.  A  literary 
hack  of  the  time,  one  Payne!,  a  canon  of  Merton  Abbey,  had 
translated,  among  other  things,  the  Regimen  Salernitaniim,  a 
popular  guide  to  health  several  hundred  years  old.  Going  one 
day  into  the  city  to  see  the  printer  about  a  new  edition,  he  was 
asked  by  the  latter  to  translate  the  essay  on  the  cure  of  the 
Prcnch  pox  by  means  of  guaiacum  (or  the  West- Indian  wood) 
"written  by  that  great  clerke  of  Almaync,  UJrich  Huttcn, 
knyght/'  P'or,  said  the  printer,  "almost  into  every  part  of 
this  realmc  this  most  foul  and  peynfull  disease  is  crept^  and 
many  soore  infected  therewith."  Uirich  von  Huttcn  s  personal 
experience  of  the  guaiacum  cure  was  accordingly  translated  from 
the  Latin,  in  1533,  and  proved  a  good  venture  for  the  printer, 
several  editions  having  been  called  for^  The  translation  has 
no  notes,  and  throws  no  light  on  English  experience.  Tt  is  not 
until   1579,  when  Clowes  published  his  essay  on  the  morbus 

*  Ilensler,  who  reproduceci  in  17S3  {Geschichte  Uer  Lustsettchtr  App,  p*  53)  these 
t  other  particulars  from  one  of  the  two  remainmg  copies  of  Pinctor's  work  (in  the 

ossession  of  Professor  Cotunni  of  Naple^i),  collatefl  with  the  other  copy  in  the 
Garclli  library  at  Vienna,  finds  in  the  concluding  dedication  of  the  book  to  Alexander 
Bot^ia  a  sinister  meaning,  as  if  the  supreme  pontiflf  had  been  himself  ft  victim  of  ihe 
grantie  maladie  t\  la  mode;  it  is  ea-sicr,  he  says^  to  extricate  the  sense  than  the  syntax 
of  the  passage. 

*  There  was  another  edition  in  \isl%  ^rid  several  more  following.  Paynel  also 
added  a  short  section,  **  A  Remedy  for  the  Frtjnche  pockes/*  to  his  book  entitled,  A 
Mache  ProjHabU  Treatise  agninst  ific  Ptstilettic,  Translalcd  into  Knglisb  by  Thnmos 
Paynel,  chanon  of  Martin  [\ferton]  Abbey,  London,  15,14. 
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Gallicus,  that  we  obtain  any  light  from  the  faculty  upon  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady  in  England.  Meanwhile  it  remains 
for  us  to  collect  what  scraps  of  evidence  may  exist,  in  one 
place  or  another,  of  this  count ry*s  share  in  the  original  epidemic 
invasion  during  the  last  years  of  the  ijth  century. 


I 

I 
I 


Earliest  Notices  of  the  French  Pox  in  Scotland 

and  England, 

The  first  authentic  news  of  it  comes  from  the  Coimcil 
Register  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen  under  the  date  21st  April, 
1497'  :— 

**  The  said  day»  it  was  statut  and  ordanit  be  the  alderman  and  consale 
for  the  eschevin  of  the  infirmitcy  cumm  out  of  Franche  and  Strang  partis, 
that  all  licht  wcman  be  chargit  and  ordaint  to  decist  fra  thar  vicis  and  syne 
of  venene»  and  all  thair  butfiis  and  houssis  skalit,  and  thai  to  pas  and  wirk 
for  thar  sustentacioim,  under  the  payne  of  ane  key  of  het  yrne  one  thar 
chekis,  and  banysene  of  the  towne," 

The  next  news  of  it  is  also  from  Scotland,  from  the  minutes 
of  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  wherein  is  entered  a  pro- 
clamation of  James  IV.,  dated  22  September,  1497"  :— 

*Mt  is  our  So  vera  ne  Lords  Will  and  the  Command  of  the  Lord  is  of  his 
Counsalc  send  to  the  Provest  and  Baitlies  within  this  bur*  that  this  Procla- 
mation followand  be  put  till  execution  for  the  eschewing  of  the  greit 
appearand  danger  of  the  Infection  of  his  Leiges  fra  this  contagious  sickness 
calht  the  Grandgor  and  the  greit  uther  Skayth  that  may  occur  to  his  Leiges 
and  Jnhahitans  within  this  bnr'j  that  is  to  say,  we  charge  straitly  and 
commands  be  the  Authority  above  writtin^  that  all  manner  of  personis  being 
within  the  freedom  of  this  bur'  quilks  are  infectit,  or  hes  been  infect  it, 
u  neurit,  with  this  said  contagious  plage  call  it  the  Cramigor^  devoyd,  red  and 
pass  fur*  of  this  Town,  and  compeir  upon  the  sandis  of  Leith  at  ten  hours 
before  none,  and  their  sa!l  thai  have  and  fynd  Botis  reddie  in  the  havin 
ordanit  to  them  be  the  OfiEiceris  of  this  bur*,  reddely  fumeist  with  victuals,  to 

*  Exiracfifrom  the  Council  Register  of  the  Burgh  cfAbfrdttn,  1 398-  \  5  70.  Edited 
U\t  the  Spalding  Club  [by  Dr  John  Sluftrt],  vol.  l,  18441  p.  415. 

=*  Phii.  7 tans. f  vob  41  (1743)1  p-  410:  **rart  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Macky, 
professor  of  Hlslory,  to  Mr  Mac  Laurin,  professor  of  Malhematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  ami  by  him  commnnioiled  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  ♦Sixiety;  being 
an  Extract  from  the  llookn  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  relating  to  a  Disease 
there,  siippo??,etl  to  be  Venereal,  in  the  year  1497.*' 
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have  thame  to  the  Incht  [ihe  island  of  Inch  Keith  in  the  Firth  of  Forth], 
and  thair  to  remane  quhill  God  proviyd  for  thair  Health  :  And  that  all 
iither  person  is  the  quilks  taks  upon  thame  to  hale  the  said  contagious 
intirmitie  and  taks  the  cure  thairof,  that  they  devoyd  and  pass  with  thame, 
sua  that  nane  of  thair  person  is  quhilks  taks  sic  cure  upon  thame  use  the 
samyn  cure  within  this  bur*  in  pns  nor  peirt  any  manner  of  way.  And  wha 
sa  be  is  foundin  infeclit  and  not  passand  to  the  Inche^  as  said  is,  be  Motwn-  M 
diiy  at  the  Sonc  ganginjr  to,  and  in  lykways  the  said  pcrsonis  that  takis  the  f 
sd  Cure  of  sanitie  upon  thame  gif  they  will  use  the  samyn,  thai  and  ilk  anc 
of  thame  salle  be  br>'nt  on  the  chcik  with  the  marking  I  me  that  thai  may 
be  kennit  in  tym  to  cum,  and  thairafler  gif  any  of  tham  remains,  that  thai 
sail  be  banist  but  favors^" 


Sir  James  Simpson,  with  his  indefattj^ablc  research  over 
antiquarian  points',  has  brought  together  evidence  of  payments 
from  the  king's  purse  to  persons  infected  with  the  "  Grantgore*'  i 
at  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  in  September,  1497,  at  Linlithgow  on  2nd 
October,  1497.  at  Stirling  on  the  21st  February,  1498  (''at  the 
tounne  end  of  Strivelin  to  the  seke  folk  in  the  grantgore"),  at 
Glasgow  (also  "at  the  tounn  end")  on  22nd  February,  1498, 
and  again  at  Linlithgow,  iith  April,  1498.  He  quotes  also 
from  a  poem  of  William  Dunbar^  WTitten  soon  after  1 500,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  s  men  on  Fastern's  een,  the  terms 
'*  pockis"  and  '*  Spanyic  pockis."  From  Sir  David  Lyndsay's 
poems,  of  much  later  date,  and  from  other  references,  he  makes 
out  that  **grandgore"  or  **glengore"  was  the  usual  name  in  ■ 
Scotland  down  to  the  17th  century.  Grandgore  means  a  la 
grande  gorre,  which  is  the  same  as  a  la  grande  mode.  This 
name  was  given  for  a  time  in  France  to  the  great  disease  of  the  ■ 
day,  but  it  was  soon  superseded  by  vi^role,  Scotland  is  the  only 
country  where  *' grandgore"  became  established  as  the  common 
name  of  the  pox. 

Before  leaving  the  Scots  evidence,  two  other  ordinances  may 


^  Simpson  (/.  c.)  quotes  the  Proclamation  frorri  the  original  minute-book,  almost  in 
the  above  spelling*;  it  is  in  Vol.  I,  of  the  Tmvft  CchhcU  K^t&rth^  fol  33^34,  anJ  is 
entitled  in  the  mliric  '*  Atic  Grangore  Act." 

*  **0n  Syphilis  in  ScoUaiid  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,'-  Trans.  Epidtm,  St^,  N.  S, 
I.  (1861),  [u  r49»  Two  of  the  cnlries  are  published  in  ihe  Criminal  Triah  of  Scot- 
lathis  I.  117;  the  others  were  collectetl  for  Simpson  by  Mr  Joseph  Robertson  from  the 
High  Treasurer's  Accounts  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  These  accounts  have 
since  been  published  in  the  Rolls  series  (vol.  i.  ,^56,  36 r,  378  (ihti),  386), 
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be  quoted  from  the  town  council  records  of  Aberdeen.  In  a 
long  list  of  regulations  under  date  the  8th  October,  1 507,  there 
occur  these  two'  :— 

"  Item,  that  diligent  inquisitioun  be  takin  of  all  infect  pcrsonis  with  this 
strange  seiknes  of  Nappillis,  for  the  sauetie  of  the  town  \  and  the  person  is 
beand  infectit  therwith  be  chargit  to  kelp  thamc  in  ther  howssis  and  uther 
places,  fra  the  haile  folkis/' 

*'  Item,  that  nayne  infectit  folkis  with  the  seiknes  of  Napillis  be  haldin  at 
the  common  ileschouss,  or  with  the  fleschoiiris,  baxteris,  broustcnsjadinaris, 
for  sauete  of  the  tonn,  and  the  personis  infectit  sail  keip  thame  quyat  in  thar 
housis,  zhardis,  or  uther  comat  placis,  quhill  thai  be  haill  for  the  infectioun 
of  the  nichtbouris." 

'*  Sickness  of  Naples"  is  a  reference  to  the  well-known 
diffusion  of  the  disease  all  over  Europe  by  the  mercenaries  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  dispersing  after  the  Italian  war  and 
the  occupation  of  Naples. 

For  England  the  first  known  mention  of  the  pox  is  several 
years  later  than  the  Scots  references,  although  that  proves 
nothing  as  to  its  actual  beginning  in  epidemic  form*  In  the 
book  of  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  queen 
of  Henry  VI L,  there  is  an  entry  under  the  date  of  March  15, 
1503,  of  a  sum  of  forty  shillings  paid  on  behalf  of  John  Pertrichc 
"  oon  of  the  sonncs  of  mad  Beale  ;'*  which  sum  appears  to  have 
been  what  the  youth  cost  her  majesty  for  board,  clothes,  educa- 
tion, and  incidental  expenses,  during  the  year  past  The  various 
items  making  up  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  arc:  his  diets  "for  a 
year  ending  Christmas  last  past/'  a  cloth  gown,  a  fustian  coat, 
shirts,  shoes  and  hose,  **  item,  for  his  learnings  2od,  item  for  a 
prymer  and  saulter  2od,  And  payed  to  a  surgeon  which  helcd 
him  of  the  Frenche  pox  20J.  SiTr'-  4Cif/'  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  surgeon's  bill  was  as  much  as  all  his  other  expenses  for 
the  year  together^ 

The  London  chronicler  of  the  time  is  alderman  Robert 
Fabyan  ;  but  although  Fabyan,  writing  in  the  first  years  of  the 
i6th  century,  uses  the  word  '*pockys*'  to  designate  an  illness  of 


^  Op.  fif.  L  437. 

*  Prwy  Ptirse  Expenses  0/ Elitahtih  tf  York. 
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Edwanl  IV.  dorii^  a  mSStaxf  caEcaraoa  Id  die  Scots  ]b[arclies  in 
t46j,  or  long  bdbre  the  epidemic  uiijsiott  from  the  south  of 
EtiTDpe;  Im:  sxfs  aoAuig  of  tfcat  gfcat  event  ilseUl  There  is  a 
fecQfti,  howCTcr^  cif  one  sipifficaiil  mea^ire  taketi  m  the  ^^^ear 
1506,  the  suppceasioa  of  liie  stews  00  the  Bankside  io  South* 
vaik.  These  resDfts  were  of  afldeat  date,  and  for  long  paid 
toU  to  the  btsiiop  of  Wmdiester.  In  1506  there  weie  eighteen 
of  them  in  a  row  akx^  the  Sttrrejr  side  of  tlie  river,  a  little  above 
Lofidoii  Bridge ;  diey  were  wtxxien  ercctioos^  each  with  a  stair 
down  to  the  water*  and  each  with  its  river  front  painted  with  a 
sign  like  a  tavern^  such  as  the  Boards  Head,  the  Cross  Ke>'s»  the 
Gun,  the  Castle,  the  Crane,  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  the  Bell,  the 
Swan,  etc  These  bouses,  says  Stow»  were  inhihitrd  in  the  year 
1506,  and  the  doors  closed  up;  but  it  was  not  kwigere  they  weie 
set  open  again,  the  number  being  at  the  same  time  restricted  U3m 
twelve*.  They  had  been  suppressed  ooce  before,  at  the  eamesB 
demand  of  the  citizens,  in  the  retgn  of  Henry /V,,  and  it  appearsi 
from  a  sermon  of  Lattmer^s  that  they  were  "again  suppressed 
about  the  year  fS4^  Thus  Shakespeare  had  se^^eral  pre- 
cedents in  London  for  the  situation  which  he  creates  in  a  foreigAj 
city,  in  Mtasmrtfar  MeasMrt.  \ 

The  next  reference  that  I  find  to  it  is  an  oblique  one,  by 
Bernard  Andr6  in  hts  Atmais  of  Hemwy  VIL  On  the  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  sweating  sickness  of  150S,  he  says  the  latter 
disease  occurred  first  in  Ei^land  about  four-and-twenty^  y^^i4 
before,  and  that  it  uas  '*foUowed  by  a  far  mofe  detestable 
malady,  to  be  abhorred  as  much  as  leprosy,  a  n^astii^  pox  which 
still  vexes  many  eminent  men**  (multos  adhuc  vexat  ^regies 
alioquin  viros  tabifica  lues*'').  Bernard  Andre's  association  of 
the  pox  with  the  sn*eating  sickness,  as  of  one  new  disease  follow- 
ing another,  is  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reference  to  it  by 
Erasmus*  In  a  letter  from  Basle,  in  August,  1 525,  to  Schiedlowita 
chancellor  of  Poland,  he  discourses  upon  the  s»dcliness  of  sea 


'  Stcnr's  Smrv€f  tf  Lmdm,  '^Bridge  INfiwd  Witlioat.''    fie  iscribcs  ihee  infot^ 
iittiioti»  to  **  Roiiert  TMan^  both  in  tlie  UaX  and  in  the  maigia.    The  statanoit  i 
Gdtaioly  oo«  made  m  Fabyjm's  Ckrvmick  pf  Et^tmrnJ  sadef  the  jtv  1506^  or  < 
jfcar  of  the  decade,  not  b  it  indexed  as  occsirii^  in  sone  enHer  cnnnetloii. 

•  Bemafd  AndreV  Wofks>     Rolk  $em^  NV  lo. 
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and  the  mutations  u{  diseases^  ;  Until  thirty  years  aj^o  Eiii^hiiid 
was  unacquainted  with  the  sweat,  nor  did  that  malady  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  island.  In  their  own  experience  they  had 
seen  mutations  : — "nunc  pestilentiae,  nunc  anginae,  nunc  tusses; 
sed  morbum  morbus,  velut  ansani  ansa  trahit;  ncc  facil<5  cedunt 
ubi  scniel  incubucre."     He  then  proceeds : 

**  But  if  one  were  to  seek  among  the  diseases  of  the  body  for  that  which  ' 
ought  to  be  awardt'd  the  iirst  place,  it  seems  to  my  judgment  that  it  is  due 
to  that  evil,  of  uncertain  origin,  which  has  now  been  for  so  many  years 
raging  with  impunity  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  but  has  not  yet  found  a  4l 
definite  name.  Most  persons  call  it  the  French  pox  {Postiu  GitlU'as\  some 
the  Spanish.  VVliat  sickness  has  ever  traversed  every  part  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia  with  equal  speed?  W^at  cHngs  more  tenaciously,  what 
repels  more  vigorously  the  art  and  care  of  physicians?  What  passes  more 
easily  by  contagion  to  another?  What  brings  more  cruel  tortures?  Vitiligo 
and  lichens  are  deformities  of  the  skin,  but  they  are  curable.  This  lues, 
however,  is  a  foul,  cruel,  contagious  disease,  dangerous  to  life,  apt  to  remain 
in  the  system  and  to  break  out  anew  nut  otherWjse  than  the  gout"  J^ 

Whether  it  was  from  some  mistaken  theory  of  contagiousness 
or  for  other  reasons,  a  fellow  of  Merton  was  ordered  to  leave  in 
151 1  because  he  had  the  French  pox^  In  the  English  history 
nothing  appears  above  the  surface  until  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  against  the  papal  supremacy  and  in  favour  of  Refor- 
mation. That  was  a  time  of  public  accusations  of  all  kiiids^  and 
among  the  rest  of  opprobrious  references  to  the  pox.  In  Simon 
Fish's  Supplication  of  Beggars^,  which  was  written  in  1524,  certain 
priests  are  thus  hyperboUcally  spoken  of: 

"These  be  they  that  h.ive  made  an  hundred  thousande  ydel  hores  in 
your  real  me,  which  wold  have  gotten  theyr  lyvinge  honestly  in  the  swete  of 
their  faces  had  not  there  superfluous  riches  illected  them  to  uncleane  lust 
and  ydelnesse.  These  be  they  that  corruple  the  hole  generation  of  mankynd 
in  your  realme,  that  catch  the  pockes  of  one  woman  and  bcare  it  to  another, 
ye  some  one  of  them  will  boste  amonge  his  felowes  that  he  hath  medled  with 
an  hundreth  wymen." 

*  Mrasmi  Epistoiae,  folio,  London,  1642,  p.  i78c^e. 

*  Anthony  WckxI,  Hhi,  Uttw.  Oxford^  etU  Gulch,  i.  ^i^,  Freiml  (//u/,  oj 
Physic^  Ft.  n.  p.  54«;)  says  thai  the  French  pux  is  mentioned  in  ihe  will  of  Colct, 
dean  of  St  PaiiFs,  1518. 

*  Th£  Supplication  &/ B(gg^i  com{^y\ed  by  Symon  Fyshe,  Aniio  Mcccccxxnn, 
Lond.  1546- 


V^aricHS  references  to  the  Pox  in  England. 

In  the  year  1529,  there  is  a  mure  painful  and  most  undigni- 
fied charge*  In  the  Articles  of  Arraignment  of  Wolsey  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  sixth  charge  is  : 

*'The  same  Lord  Cardinally  knowing  himself  to  have  the  foul  and 
contagious  disease  of  the  great  pox,  broken  out  upon  him  in  divers  places  of 
his  body,  came  daily  to  your  Grace  [the  King],  rowning  in  your  car,  and 
blowing  upon  your  most  noble  Grace  with  his  perilous  and  infective  breath, 
to  ihc  marvellous  danger  of  your  Highness,  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodness 
had  not  better  provided  for  your  Highness.  And  when  he  was  once  healed 
of  them,  he  made  your  Grace  believe  that  his  disease  was  ao  impostume  in 
his  head,  and  of  none  other  thing  V' 

Among  the  glimpses  of  contemparary  manners  in  BuUcin's 
Dialogue  of  the  Fever  Pestiknce  (1564),  there  is  one  referring 
to  the  pox;  Roger,  the  groom,  soliloquizes  thus:  **her  first 
husband  was  prentice  with  James  Elles,  and  of  him  learned  to 
play  at  the  short-knife  and  the  horn  thimble.  But  these  dog- 
tricks  will  bring  one  to  the  poxe,  the  gallows,  or  to  the  devil*." 
Bullcin,  hi  his  more  systematic  handbook  to  health,  promises  to 
treat  of  the  pox  fully,  but  omits  to  do  so»  In  one  place  he 
refers  to  the  wounds  of  a  young  man  who  fell  into  a  deep  coal- 
pit  at  Newcastle  as  having  been  healed  *'by  an  auncicnt  practisour 
called  Mighel,  a  Frencheman,  whiche  also  is  cunnynge  to  hclpe 
his  ownc  coontrey  disease  that  now  is  to  commonly  knowen 
here  in  England,  the  more  to  be  lamented :  But  yet  dayly 
increased,  whereof  I  entindc  to  spcake  in  the  place  of  the  Poxe." 
But  the  only  other  reference  is  (in  the  section  on  the  "  Use  of 
Sicke  Men  and  Medicine,")  to  certain  drugs  "which  have  vertue 
to  cleanse  scabbes,  iche,  pox.  I  saie  the  pox,  as  by  experience 
we  se  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  sweatyng  and  the  drinkyng 
of  guatacum/'  etc*, 
ff  ^  good  instance  of  the  oblique  mode  of  reference  to  the 

malady  occurs  in  another  dialogue  by  a  surgeon,  Thomas  Gale*. 


^  PavUammtary  History^  I,  494, 

*  HuUein's  Diahgtu  of  tht  FfWf  PtstUena^  1564.     Early  English  Text  Sociely, 
Extra  strrics,  1888^  p.  \%%* 

^  BuUein's  BuhiHirkt  9/  Dtfeme  agaittst  ali  SUkms,  Sonus^  and  IVrntmi^i^  etc., 
1563,  foil.  2,  68. 

*  Certain  Works  of  Ckiturgeri^  newly  compiled  and pultHihcd  hy  T,  GaL\    London, 

'663. 


English  treatise  on  the  Pox,  by  Clowes,  1579, 
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The  pupil  who  is  bcinj^^  instructed  tables  the  subject  of  **  the 
morbus/'  which  he  farther  speaks  of  as  **  a  great  scabbe;'* 
whereupon  Gale  pointedly  takes  him  to  task  for  the  affectation 
of  *'  the  morbus  ;'*  any  disease,  he  says,  is  the  morbus ;  what  you 
mean  is  the  morbus  Gallicus.  ~^ 

About  the  same  date,  1563,  a  casual  reference  is  made  to 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  pox  by  John  Jones  in  his  Dyall  of 
Agues.  In  illustration  of  the  fact  that  various  countries  originate 
different  forms  of  pestilence,  as  the  Egyptians  the  leprosy,  the 
Attics  the  joint-ache,  the  Arabians  swellings  of  the  throat  and 
flanks,  and  the  English  the  sweating  sickness,  he  instances 
farther,  "the  Neapolitans,  or  rather  the  besiegers  of  Naples,  with 
the  pockcs,  spread  hence  to  far  abroad  through  all  the  parts 
of  Europe,   no  kingdom  that   I   have   been   in   free— the  more 

pity'-' 


English  Writings  on  the  Pox  in  the  i6th  Century. 

The  first  original  English  writer  011  the  pox  was  William 
Clowes.  In  his  treatise*  of  1579,  dedicated  to  the  Society  of 
the  Barbers  and  Chirurgions,  he  says  that  he  had  been  bold 
"  three  years  since  to  offer  unto  you  a  very  small  and  imperfect 
treatise  of  mine  touching  the  cure  of  the  disease  called  in  Latine 
Morbus  Gailicus,  the  which,  forasmuch  as  it  was  at  that  time 
rather  wrested  from  me  by  the  importunitye  of  some  of  my 
frendcs,  upon  certain  occasions  then  moving,  than  willingly  of 
my  sclfc  published,  it  passed  out  of  my  handes  so  sodeinly  and 
with  so  small  overlooking  or  correction,'*  that  he  now  in  1579 
reissues  it  in  a  revised  and  corrected  form. 

**The  Morbus  Gallicus  or  Morbus  Neapolitanus,  but  more  properly  Lues 
Vcnera,  that  is  the  pestilent  infection  of  tilthy  lust,  and  termed  for  the  most 
part  m  Engfish  the  FrenchTTocks,  a  sicknes  very  lothsome,  odiousj  trouble- 
some and  daimgerous,  which  spreadeth  itself  throughout  all  England  and 

overflowcth  as  I  ihinke  the  whole  world."     He  then  characterises  the  vice | 

**  that  is  the  origmal  cause  of  this  infection,  that  breedeth  it,  that  mirseth  it^ 

^  Dyall  of  Agues,  cap»  vin,  **Of  the  restiJendal  fever,  or  plage,  or  boche."  -^ 

'  WilliEim  CIowcSt  A  short  and  profit uhU  7'rmtht  (oHching  tht  cHn  0/  tht  distasi 
(olUti  {Morbus  Caliuui)  tfy  umtiatiii  Loiiduu,  1579. 
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London  hospitals  full  of  tfte  Pox,  1 579. 


I 


1 


I 


that  disperseth  it/'  In  the  cure  of  ihe  malady  he  has  had  some  reasonable 
experience,  and  no  small  practice  for  many  years.  According  to  the  fol- 
lovving  passage,  St  Bariholomew's  Hospital,  to  which  Clowes  was  surgeon, 
was  three  parts  occupied  by  patients  suffering  from  this  malady : — 
P^  "It  is  wonderful!  to  consider  how  huge  multitudes  there  be  of  such  as  be 
infected  with  it,  and  that  dayly  increase,  to  the  great  daungcr  of  the  common 
Jl^-  wealth,  and  the  stayne  of  the  whole  nation  :  the  cause  whereof  I  sec  none  so 
great  as  the  licentious  and  beastly  disorder  of  a  great  nnmber  of  rogues  and 
vagabondes :  The  filth  ye  lyfe  of  many  lewd  and  idell  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  about  the  citye  of  London,  and  the  great  number  of  lewd  alehouses, 
which  are  the  vcr>'  nests  and  harbourers  of  such  tilthy  creatures ;  By  meanes 
of  which  disordered  persons  some  other  of  better  disposition  are  many  tymes 
infected,  and  many  more  lyke  to  be,  except  there  be  some  speedy  remedy 
y  provided  for  the  same.  I  may  spcake  boldely,  because  I  speake  trucly :  and 
yet  I  speake  it  with  ver>'  griefe  of  hart.  In  the  Hospttall  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew  in  London,  there  hath  bene  cured  of  this  disease  by  me,  and  three  (3) 
others,  within  this  fyve  yeares,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  and  more. 
1  speake  nothing  of  Saint  Thomas  Hospital  and  other  bowses  about  this 

'  Citye,  wherein  an  intinite  multitude  are  dayly  in  cure,.*. For  it  hapneth  in 
the  house  of  Saint  Bartholomew  very  seldomc  but  that  among  every  twentyc 

I  diseased  persons  that  are  taken  in,  liiftene  of  them  have  the  pocks."  Like 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  Continent  he  recognizes  that  the  disease  is  com- 
municated in  more  ways  than  one;  he  speaks  of  "good  poor  people  that  be 
infected  by  unwary  eating  or  drinking  or  keeping  company  with  those  lewd 
beasts,  and  which  either  for  shame  will  not  bewray  it,  or  for  lack  of  good 
chirurgions  know  not  how  to  remedy  it,  or  for  lack  of  ability  are  not  able 
otherwise  to  provide  for  the  cure  of  it." 

In  so  far  as  Clowes  follows  his  own  experience,  he  is  under 
no  illusion  as  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  French 
pox.  But  he  goes  on  to  append  a  pathology  of  the  disease, 
\  which  is  taken  from  foreign  writers  and  reflects  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  faculty  over  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  malady. 
As  Erasmus  said,  in  the  letter  quoted,  it  went  all  through  the 
'l_body, ''  not  otherwise  than  the  gout"  When  it  was  first  observed, 
it  appeared  to  be  constitutional  from  the  outset  More  particu- 
larly it  covered  the  skin  with  *'  pusttiles  "  or  '*  whelks  "  as  if  it  had 
been  a  primary  eruption  like  variola,  to  which  it  was  compared ; 
hence  the  names  ''great  pox"  and  "small  pox/'  It  was  not 
until  long  after  that  our  present  pathology  of  primary,  secondary  ■ 
and  tertiary  effects  was  worked  out;  in  the  earliest  writings  the 
constitutional  efifects  were  referred  to  an  "inward  cause/'  as 
Clowes   says,   to   some   idiopathic   corruption   of  the  humours  ■ 


Gradual  mitigation  of  symptoms. 
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having  the  hver  for  their  place  of  elaboration,  or  minera  morbi. 
Thus  the  learned  explanation  of  the  malady,  which  Clowes 
adopts  from  foreign  writers  more  skilled  than  himself  in  such 
disquisitions,  has  no  organic  unity  with  his  own  common-sense 
observations.  In  his  Pnwed  Practice  he  defers  still  farther  to 
the  academical  view,  as  given  in  the  treatise  of  John  Almenar, 
a  Spanish  physician',  — I 

Although  Clowes,  in  1579,  testifies  to  the  very  wide  pre- 
valence of  the  disease,  to  so  great  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it 
occupied  the  hospitals  more  than  all  other  diseases  put  together, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  had  by  that  time  lost  the 
terrible  severity  of  its  original  epidemic  type.  The  usual  state- _J 
ment  is  that  the  disease  abated  both  in  extent  and  in  intensity 
within  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  Italian  outbreak  among  the 
soldiery  in  1494-96.  A  contemporary  and  ally  of  Clowes,  John 
Read,  of  Gloucester,  published  in  1588  a  volume  of  translations, 
from  the  Latin  manuscript  of  the  English  surgeon  of  the  14th 
century,  John  Ardern,  on  the  cure  of  fistulas,  and  from  the 
treatise  on  wounds,  etc.  by  the  Spanish  surgeon  Arcaeus 
(Antwerp,  1574)*.  In  the  latter  he  finds  the  following  passage, 
which  seems  to  describe  the  tnorbas  Galiicus  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance:—  ■ 

"  The  French  disease  did  bring  with  it  a  kind  of  universal  skabbe,  often- 
times with  ring  wormes,  with  the  fouhiess  of  all  the  body  called  vitiligo  and 
alopecia,  running  sores  in  the  head  called  acores,  and  werts  of  both  sortes, 
and  many  times  with  flegniatic  or  melancholic  swellings  or  ulcers  corrosive, 
tilth  ic  and  can  cm  use,  and  also  running  over  the  body,  together  witli  putri- 
fying  of  the  bone,  and  many  times  also  accompanied  with  all  kind  of  grief, 
with  fevers,  consumptions,  and  with  many  other  diifLrences  of  diseases/^ 

Reads  own  remarks  draw  an  explicit  contrast  between  the 
disease  on  its  first  appearance  and  in  his  own  later  experience. 
Everyone  knows  now,  he  says,  how  to  treat  the  French  pox, 

*  *  A  F*roovt'd  Fraclicc  for  all  young  Chirurgeons,  concennng  burning  with  gun- 
powder, and  woundtMi  made  vvilli  Gunshot^  Swordi  llalbard,  Pike,  Launce  or  such 
other.  Hereto  is  adjoyned  a  Treatise  of  the  French  or  Spanish  Pocki*,  wriUen  by  John 
Almenar,  a  Spanish  Phisiciaii,  Also  a  commfxlioiis  collection  of  Aphurisme^,  both 
Enj^lish  and  l^tine,  taken  out  of  an  old  written  coppy.  Published  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  by  Williani  Clowes,  Maistcr  in  Chirurgery.'     New  etL,  x^^i. 

*  A  fftost  excellent  ami  comp^ndufHs  Meihod^  etc,     London ,^  1588. 
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trr^mtar  practitimiers,  i6iA  centiuy. 


"Ihe  disease  daylie  dying  and  wearing  away  by  tbe  exquisite 
cure  thereof* — which  may  be  taken  to  mean,  at  least,  a  notable 
Ukttig^tion  of  the  constitutional  eflrects\  Tbe  treatment,  however, 
must  ha%'e  been  much  less  effective  then  than  now.  Clowes 
"HW^Irf  of  m  class  who  "either  for  shame  will  not  bewray  it,  or 
for  lick  of  good  chtraigioas  know  not  how  to  remedy  it,  or 
for  tack  of  ability  are  not  able  otbemise  to  provide  for  tbe  cure 
of  \X^  Tbe  expense  of  a  cure  would  have  been  coasidcrable;  to 
j^ii^  b}'  the  case  given  above  from  an  account-book  of  tbe 
y«ftr  1503.  Unable  to  employ  ^good  cfainirgions,'*  the  poortr 
class  wouM  resofft  to  quacks;  of  whose  practice,  in  that  and 
other  diseases,,  we  have  some  glimpses  both  from  Clowes  in 
Lottdoa  aod  frum  Read  in  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Of  one 
iifeguhr  ptactitiottcr  Clowes  says,  ''He  did  compound  for 
fifteen  pottad  Co  rid  hmi  within  three  fits  of  his  ague,  and  to 
ankt  \iaak  as  whole  as  a  fish  of  all  diseases."*  There  was  still  a 
fewer  Older  of  esnptrics^  whocn  Qowes  disdained  to  contend 
with: 

*Yct  I  «lo  not  neui  to  speak  of  tiie  old  wiimaa  at  Nevtngton^  beyond 
Si  Ocoi^^  Fields^  «nio  wlnni  the  people  do  rcsoft  as  tmto  an  oracte; 
nchhw  wlK  I  speak  of  the  wanan  on  tte  Jtoak-^arlff,  who  b  as  cunning  as 
the  hoffse  at  the  Cross  Keys;  mm  yet  of  the  cmiitQ^  wcMnan  in  Seacole  Lane, 
vho  liaAh  mote  skill  in  kcr  cole-lnskei  ihaa  jw^aeni  in  urine,  or  knowledge 
in  pbysk  or  smgcfy*— nor  of  onaaj  others  vfao  are  compared  to  "moths  in 
dothes,*  to  "canker,*  and  to  **rvst  in  iron.' 

Read  gives  an  account  of  a  travelling  moimtehank,  which  is 
too  graphic  to  be  omitted  : 

•*In  this  year,  1587,  there  came  a  Fkming  into  the  dty  of  Gloccsicr 
named  Woolfjp:aAf:e  f  rolicke,  and  there  haz«s>^  fi»th  Ins  pictiires,  his  flags, 
his  tnstjuments,  and  his  letters  of  mart  with  loa^  lyhdls  great  tossells, 
broad  scales  dosed  in  booc^,  with  sudi  counterfdt  shows  and  knadcs  ^ 
knavery,  coxentng  the  people  of  ihdr  money,  without  dther  learning  of 
knowledge.  And  yet  for  money  got  him  a  licence  to  practise  at  Brisiow. 
But  when  he  carae  to  Gloceter,  and  being  called  before  some  being  in 
authority  by  myself  and  others,  he  was  not  able  to  answer  to  any  one  point 

^  Read  use»,  unong  ofther  tenns,  one  that  has  played  a  great  put  in  the 
mcniem  pathology  of  syphilis.  Among  the  points  to  be  noticed  are, — "if  recent  or 
uW,  if  the  ulcers  or  whelks  be  many,  whether  posiulous  matter  or  gammu  substance 

appear, " 


I 

I 

I 
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I 
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Surgical  warks  by  Banister  and  Lowe. 
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in  chirurgeriej  which  being  pcTceivedj  and  the  man  known,  tht;  niuUcr  w.is 
excused  by  way  of  charity,  to  be  gocKl  to  straungers." 

One  of  the  most  systematic  and  detailed  surgical  treatises 
of  the  time,  John  Banister*s  book  on  the  ''general  and  particular 
curation  of  ulcers'' (1575),  v^  significant  for  the  indirect  way  in 
which  it  refers  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Thus  at  folio  25,  "the  malignant  ulcer  called  cacoethes"  is  described 
without  anything  said  of  a  venereal  origin,  but  the  specific  goaiacum  is  given 
among  the  remedies.  The  same  ts  the  case  on  the  3rst  and  32nd  leaves, 
which  treat  of  *Milthie  and  putrefied  ulcers,''  gu a iacuni  being  again  prescribed. 
At  folio  51,  on  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  it  is  said,  "If  it  proceed  a  morbo  venereo, 
then  first  begin  with  due  purgation,  and  prcscril>e  the  party  a  thin  diet 
with  the  dccoctioji  of  guaiacum,  and  use  ointments  requisite  for  that  disease, 
strengthening  the  inner  parts.  Use  twice  a  day  a  sublimated  water,  as  is 
afore  writtenj  to  touch  the  ulcer  with  lint  rolled  therein  : 

Rec,    Aqua  Kosar.i  an.  two 

&  Plantag.J  ounces,  1 

Sublimati  i  dragme-  I 

Boii  them  in  a  glass  boitel  till  the  sublimate  be  dissolved,"  " 

On  foL  57,  he  describes  **  ulcers  of  the  privie  parts,''  among  which  are 
corroding  ulcers,  but  without  reference  to  the  lues.  It  is  in  the  section 
headed,  **To  prepare  the  humours  '  (foL  61)  that  the  most  explicit  reference 
occurs:  ^*When  the  ulcers  proceed  through  the  French  pockcs,  a  thiniie 
diet  must  be  used,  with  the  decoction  of  guaiacum  or  use  uatversall  unctions 
ex  Hydrargyro'/' 

In  1596  there  appeared  Peter  Lowe's  essay  on  T/w  Spanish 
Sickness'^,  which  is  purely  a  product  of  experience  abroad,  his 

'own  or  of  otliers,  and  is  mainly  doctrinal  or  theoretical  The 
other  properly  English  works  on  the  subject  are  all  subsequent 
tu  the  Restoration,  and  do  not  come  into  the  period  of  this 
volume,  nor,  from  an  epidemiological  point  of  view,  into  this 
work  at  all,  I 

.        The  evidence  as  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  pox  in  high 

'  John  l^aiiister,  'A  needcruii  new  and  necessane  trcalist;  of  Chyrurgcrie,  britily 
cumpreh  ending  the  generall  and  panicular  curation  of  ulcers,.,  draw  en  forth  of  sundrie 
woilhy  wrilerii... Hereunto  is  Annexed  certaine  cxpcrimcntes  of  mine  owne  invention/ 
London,  1575. 
\  '  relcT  Lowe,  An  mj«v  arfaine  attd petfeci  mdh^d  to  cun  and previtU  tht  Spanish 
mkmst  Lond.  1596.  For  an  account  of  the  book  sec  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mmskr 
PiUr  Lowe.     By  James  Fin layjion,  M.D*     Glasgow,  1889, 
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The  Pox  in  London  in  ike  lyth  century. 


and  low  becomes  abundajit  in  the  wiitings  and  memorials  of 
the  reign  of  James  L  The  effects  of  the  disease,  as  they  would 
have  been  commonly  remarked  at  this  period,  are  summed  up 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  Timon  of  Aiiiens.  It  would  serve 
no  purpose  to  collect  the  numerous  references  from  Puritan 
sermons,  moral  and  descriptive  essays,  plays,  and  letters  of  the 
time.  An  anonymous  work  of  the  year  1632  actually  couples 
^i^  *'the  plague  and  the  pox/*  and  shows  "how  to  cure  those  which 
j[^_are  infected  with  either  of  them \"  One  more  piece  of  evidence 
may  be  given  for  London  in  the  year  1662,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  Restoration  period^— a  date  which  brings  us  down  a  century 
and  a  half  from  the  epidemic  invasion  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned  ;  but  the  information  for  1662  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  still  viewed  sub 
rosa^  and  it  may  help  one  to  realize  what  its  prevalence  and  its 
serious  effects  on  the  public  health  must  have  been  cozitinuously 
in  the  generations  before,  and  most  of  all  in  the  generation  which 
experienced  the  full  force  of  it  as  an  epidemic*. 

The  London  bills  of  mortality,  setting  forth  the  several 
causes  of  death,  were  first  printed  in  1629.  The  entry  of  the 
French  pox  is  in  tlicm  from  the  beginning,  and  the  annual  total 
of  deaths  set  down  to  it  is  considerable,  approaching  a  hundred 
r  in  the  yean  But  according  to  Graunt,  who  made  the  bills 
of  mortality  the  subject  of  a  critical  study  in  1662*,  they  were 
defective  or  incorrect  in  their  returns  of  deaths  due  to  the 
pox : — 

"  By  the  ordinary  discourse  of  the  worlds  it  seems  a  great  part  of  men 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  had  some  species  of  this  diseasc.whcreof  many 
complained  so  fiercely,  etc."  He  then  explains,  with  reference  to  the  deaths 
entered  as  due  to  it  in  the  bills  of  mortality :  "All  mentioned  to  die  of  the 
French  pox  were  returned  by  the  clerks  of  St  Giles*  and  St  Martin's  in  the 

*  A  Trtaiisi  concerning  the  ^ague  and  ihi  pax,  discovering  as  well  ihe  meam  how 
to  preserve  from  thi  danger  of  thtse  inftctwus  conicigionSf  or  ktm  to  cure  these  which  art 
tnffcttd  lifith  cither  of  (hem,     Loiulon,  1651. 

^  Burnet  (History  of  his  otvn  Timc^  i.  jt95-6»  Oxfond»  rSa^)  retails  a  guod  deal  i>f 
unsavoury  gossip  cunceruing  the  disease  in  nuhlc  awA  princely  person^igcs  after  the 
Restoration. 

*  Natural  and  Political  Odsentations  tipon  the  Bilis  (f  Afortality,  By  Captain 
John  Gntuntt  F.R.S.     Pre&ice  dated  from  Birchin  Lane,  January,  1662. 


I 
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Tlteories  of  the  outburst  of  Fox  in   1494. 
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Fields  only,  in  which  place  I  understand  that  most  of  the  vilest  and  most 
miserable  houses  of  uncleanness  were  ;  from  whence  I  concluded  that  only 
hated  person s^  and  such  whose  very  noses  were  eaten  off  were  reported  by 
the  searchers  to  have  died  of  this  too  frequent  malady"— the  rest  having      I 
been  included  under  the  head  of  consumption.  -=*i*^ 


Origin  of  the  Epidemic  of  1494. 

The  French  pox,  as  it  was  called  in  England  (also  the 
great  pox  and  simply  the  pox),  or  the  Spanish  pox,  as  it  was 
called  in  France,  or  the  sickness  of  Naples,  or  the  grandgore,  is 
one  of  the  epidennic  diseases  concerning  which  it  seems  fitting 
to  say  something  of  the  antecedents,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  of  its  arrival  as  an  epidemic  in  this  country,  and  of 
its  prevalence  therein.  But  this  will  have  to  be  said  very  briefly, 
and  without  entering  upon  the  patholog}'  or  ultimate  nature 
of  the  disease. 

The   numerous    foreign    writings   upon    it   during   the    first 
years  of  its  spread  over  Europe  are  all  singularly  at  a   loss 
to  account  for  its  origin.     One  of  the  earlier  guesses  was  that  it^ 
arose  out  of  leprosy,  as  if  a  graft  or  modification  of  that  medi- 
eval   disease,  replacing  it  among  the  maladies  of  the  people. 
The  occasion  of  that  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been   the   lax 
diagnosis  of  leprosy  itself,  a  laxity  which  goes  as  far  back  as   >4 
Bernard   Gordonio   and   Gilbert,   if  not   farther   back.      Many 
things    were  called   lepra  which   were   not  elephantiasis   Grae- 
corom,  and  among  those  things  the  lues  venerea  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  undoubtedly  included.     At  a  time  when  true  leprosy  ^| 
was  disappearing  or  had  already  disappeared  from   Europe,  a 
new  form  of  disease,  which  came  suddenly  into  universal  notice 
although  by  no  means  then  first  into  existence,  seemed  to  be 
the  successor  of  leprosy,  evoked  out  of  it,  and  even  caught  from 
the  leprous  by  contagion.     That  is  the  view  of  Manardus,  in  T 
a  passage  quoted  in  the  sequel, — that  syphilis  began  in  certain 
most  particular  circumstances  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  the  source 
of  all  the  subsequent  contamination  of  Europe  having  been  a 
certain  soldier  of  fortune  who  was  e/ip/mntiosus  or  leprous.     In_J 
the  infancy  of  a  science  it  is  natural  to  assign  to  some  such 
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single  and  definite  source  a  new  phenomenon  which  was  really 

called  forth  by  a  concurrence  of  causesV 

Another  g:ucss  of  the  same  kind  was  the  famous  theory, 
which  found  a  truly  learned  defender  in  Astruc  last  century 
and  has  had  supporters  more  recently,  that  the  lues  venerea 
came  from  the  New  World  with  the  returning  ships  of  Columbus, 
There  never  was  any  considerable  body  of  facts,  consistent  as 
regards  times  and  places,  in  support  of  that  theory;  and,  on 
antecedent  grounds,  the  objection  to  it  was  that  it  is  as  difficult, 
to  say  the  least,  to  conceive  of  the  origin  of  such  a  disease 
among  the  savages  of  Hispaniola  as  among  the  natives  of 
Europe.  '*  Here  or  nowhere  is  America*'  is  the  proper  retort  to 
all  such  visionary  theories  put  upon  the  distant  and  the  unknown. 
The  American  theory  is  now  hopelessly  dead  ;  the  more  that  the 
New  World  became  known,  the  less  did  syphilis  appear  to  be 
indigenous  to  it :  indeed  the  disease  followed  the  track  of 
Europeans,  and  those  parts  of  the  American  continent,  north 
and  south  of  the  Isthmus,  which  were  longest  in  being  reached 
by  the  civilisation  of  the  Old  World,  were  also  longest  in  being 
reached  by  the  lues  venerea*. 

The  name  "sickness  of  Naples,"  which  occurs  in  the  Aber- 
deen records  as  early  as  rso/f  indicates  the  common  opinion  of 
the  laity  as  to  the  origin  and  means  of  diffusion  of  the  strange 
malady.  In  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Jones's  Dyall  of 
AgtitSy  it  will  be  seen  that  he  refers  it  to  **thc  besiegers  of 
\  Naples/'  The  besiegers  of  Naples  were  the  mercenaries  of 
Charles  VI I L  occupying  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1495, 
although  there  was  no  real  siege.  The  new  disease  was  at  the 
time,  rightly  or  wrongly,  traced  to  them  while  they  occupied 
Italy,  and  its  diffusion  over  Europe  was  justly  traced  to  their 
dispersion  to  their  several  countries  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
There  is  medical  testimony  that  the  malady  appeared  in  1495 
among  the  Venetian  and  Milanese  troops  which  were  banded 
t against   Charles   VIIL   at    the    siege    of    Novara.      Marcellus 

^  The  origin  of  syphili!*  from  leprosy  has  been  maintained  in  a  modern  work  by 
Frictlr.  Alex.  Simon,  KrltUche  GtschkhU  des  Ursprtmgi^  tier  Pntholo^  und  Behumi- 
lung  titr  Sy[>kUh^  Tothier  timi  lintfcrum  Aftttttr  des  Auisattes.     Hamburg,  1857-S. 

*  Hirsch,  Geographioil  and  Historical  Pathology  (Tninslatefi)»  n.  67,  ^,  %\. 
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Cumanus,  of  Venice,  who  was  surgeon  to  the  forces,  thus  speaks 
of  the  events  in  certain  Obsenmtiones  de  Ltie  Vemrea  which  he 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  Argelatas  work  on  Surgery* : 

"In  JLaly,  in  the  year  1495,  owing  to  celestial  influences,  I  have  myself 
seen,  and  do  testify  that,  while  I  was  in  the  camp  at  Novara  with  the  troops 
of  the  Lords  of  Venice  and  of  the  Lords  of  Milan,  many  knights  and  foot- 
soldiers  sufTered  fronn  an  ebuUitton  of  the  humours^  producing  many  pustules 
in  the  face  and  through  the  whole  body  ;  which  pustules  commonly  began 
under  the  prepuce  or  without  the  prepuce,  like  a  grain  of  millet-seed,  or 
upon  the  glans,  attended  by  considerable  itching.  Sonieumes  a  single 
pustule  began  like  a  small  vesicle  without  pain,  but  with  itching.  Being 
broken  by  rubbing,  they  ulcerated  like  a  cqitos\vq  /ormka^  and  a  few  days 
after,  troubles  began  from   pains   in  the   arms,  legs  and  feet,  with  great 

pustules.     All  the  skilled  physicians  had  difficulty  in  curing  them Without 

medicines,  the  pustules  upon  the  body  lasted  a  year  or  more,  like  a  leprous 
variola."     He  then  gives  many  other  details  of  symptoms  and  treatment* 

For  the  year  after,  1496,  two  German  writers,  who  were  not 
surgeons  but  occupied  with  affairs  of  state,  Sebastian  Brant 
(author  of  the  Ship  of  Fools)  and  Joseph  Grunbeck,  have  described 
the  disease,  apparently  in  connexion  with  the  troops  serving  in 
Itafy  under  Maximilian  L  against  the  invading  army  of  Charles 
VI I L  Thus,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  malady  in  its  * 
first  two  or  three  years  of  epidemic  prevalence,  was  associated 
with  a  state  of  war  on  Italian  soil,  in  the  persons  of  French  ^ 
trcK>ps  (and  mercenaries  of  all  nations),  of  Venetian  and 
Milanese  troops,  and  of  the  German  troops  of  the  Emperor.    _J 

But  the  German  writers  are  clear  that  the  disease  did  not 
originate  on  Italian  soil,  at  the  siege  of  Naples  or  elsewhere. 
Thus  Brant  in  his  poem  of  1496  assigns  to  it  an  origin  in  France, 
and  a  dispersion  within  a  year  or  two  over  all  Europe^: 

"  Pestifcrnm  in  Lygures  transvexit  Francia  morbum, 
Quem  mala  de  Fmusos  Romida  lingua  vocat» 
Hie  Latium  atque  Italos  invasit,  ab  Alpibus  extra 
Serpens,  Gcrmatios  Istricolasque  premit ; 
Grassatur  mediis  jam  Thracibus  atque  Bohemis 
Et  tnorbi  genus  id  Sarmata  quisquc  timet. 
Nee  satis  extremo  tutantur  in  orbc  Bntanni 
Quos  refluum  cingit  succiduumque  fretum. 
Quin  etiam  fama  est,  Aphros  penctrasse  Getasque 
Vigue  sua  utrumquc  depopulare  polum.*' 

'  In  Hciislcr»  p,  14,  and  Appendix,  p.  1 1  ►  '■*  /*i«/.,  A|tp^  p.  15, 
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Grunbeck,  who  wrote  briefly  on  the  disease  in  1496,  returned 
to  the  sabject  at  much  greater  length  in  1503,  when  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  his  later  treatise,  Dc 
Mentniagrti,  alius  Motbo  Gailico,  being,  indeed,  among  the  best 
that  the  epidemic  called  forth.  Hensler  doubts  whether  Griin- 
beck was  himself  in  Italy,  so  as  to  observe  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  among  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  (including  Venetians 
and  Milanese)  at  the  sieges  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn  in  the  summer 
of  1496,  and  among  the  opposing  troops  of  Charles  VIII.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  following  is  from  Griinbeck 's  description* : 

"0!  quid  unquam  terribilius  el  abominabilius  humanis  sensibus  occurrit! 
Difficile  est  dictu,  creditu  fere  impossibile,  quanta  foeditatis,  putredinis  ct 
sordium  colluvione,  quanrisque  dolorum  anxietatibus  nonnullorum  militum 
corpora  involuerit.  Aliqur  etiana  a  vertice  ad  usque  genua  quodam  horrido, 
squalidoj  continuo^  focdo  el  nijjro  scabiei  gencre,  nulla  parte  faciei,  (solis 
oculis  exemtis),  nee  colli,  cervicis,  pectoris  vel  pubis  immuni  relicta,  per- 
cussi|  ita  sordidi  abominabilesque  effect j  sunt,  qui  ab  onxnibus  commilitonibus 
derelicli,  ac  etiam  in  piano  et  nudo  campo  sub  dio  emarescenlcs,  nihil 
magis  quam  mortem  expeliverunt:...At  his  omnibus  nihil  vel  parum  profici- 
cntibus,  et  morbo  ipso  non  contento  hoc  hominum  numero,  ut  eos  solos 
tan  I  is  passionuni  cruciatibus  afficerct,  vencnum  contagiosum  in  multos 
spectantes  Itaios,  Tcutones,  Helveticos,  Vindelicos,  Rhaetos,  Noricos, 
Balavos,  Morinos,  Anglicos,  Hispanos,  et  alios  quos  belli  occasio  in  copias 
conscripscrat,  lransfudit.,„lnterea  temporis,  per  clandeslinam  Gallorum 
abitionem,  excrcitus  fuenmt  dissoluti,^ — Griinbeck  himself  proceeding  with 
some  merchants  to  Hungary  and  thence  to  Poland  *. 

*  In  Hensler,  Appendix,  p.  66. 

-  The  rise  of  ihe  pox  in  the  Italian  wars,  wilh  its  disj-jcrsion  over  all  Europe, 
comes  into  "  The  Smallpox,  a  Poem  "  Uy  "Anrlrew  Tripe,  M,D»,"  I^ndon,  1748: 
**Wbip!    \\\i\y    hQXh  camps^  hulloo!    it  ran. 

Nor  iminftctctl  left  a  man... 

Hence  soon  thro'  Italy  it  flew 

Veiled  for  a  while  from  mortal  view, 

When  suddenly  in  various  modes, 

It  ^honc  displayed  in  shankers,  nodes^ 

Swcird  groins,  and  pricking  shins^  and  headaches 

And  a  long  long  long  string  of  dread  aches... 

From  thence  with  every  sail  unfiirlM 

It  traver5icd  almost  all  the  wodd,.. 

Until  at  length  this  Stygian  fury 

Worked  its  foul  way  to  our  Ijlest  Drury, 

W^here  hlill  Lord  Paramount  it  reigns, 

Pregnant  wilh  sharp  n«iclurnal  pains/'  etc. 
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How  came  this  terrible  infection  to  be  among  the  troops  of 
a!l  nations  on  Italian  soil  in  the  years  1494,  1495  and  1496  ? 
Sebastian  Brant  clearly  states  that  the  French  brought  it  with 
them,  and  that  it  spread  first  over  Liguria,  Griinbeck  says  that 
it  was  seen  primo  super  Insubrimn,  or  the  Milanese,  on  which  it 
rested  like  a  dense  cloud,  until  it  was  scattered  by  the  winds 
over  the  whole  of  Liguria,  and  so  found  its  way  into  the 
armies  in  Italy,  Bcniveni,  of  Florence,  who  wrote  in  1498,  says 
that  it  came  to  Italy  from  Spain,  and  from  Italy  w^as  carried  to 
France,  Thus  we  have  a  theorj'  of  a  Spanish  origin,  of  a  | 
French  origin,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  native  Italian  origin — all 
agreeing  that  Italy  during  the  state  of  war  from  1494  to  1496  ^ 
was  the  theatre  of  its  first  ravages  on  the  great  scale,  and  the 
source  from  which  the  disease  was  brought  to  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  by  the  returning  soldiery.  J 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
inquiries  after  still  earlier  notices  of  the  iaes  venerea.  It  is 
beyond  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  enter  upon  that  large 
subject,  farther  than  has  already  been  done  with  the  object 
of  proving  the  generic  use  of  the  medieval  term  lepra.  It  is 
now  accepted  by  competent  students  of  medical  history  that 
the  same  disease,  with  all  varieties  or  modes  of  primary,  secon- 
dary^ or  tertiary,  existed  in  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
although  secondaries  and  tertiarics  may  not  have  been  ascribed 
to  their  primary  source.  But  what  specially  concerns  us  here 
is  the  question  whether  the  malady  was  anywhere  beginning  to 
be  more  noticeable  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
great  military  explosion  on  Italian  soil  On  that  point  there  is 
some  evidence  from  more  than  one  source,  that  the  malady  was 
sufificiently  prevalent  in  the  south  of  France  to  be  a  subject  of 
remark  previous  to  the  French  expedition  to  Italy,  that  it  had 
found  its  way  to  the  ports  of  Spain  (Barcelona  and  Valencia), 
and  that  the  troops  of  Charles  VI I L,  if  not  also  that  youthful 
monarch  himself,  carried  it  across  the  Alps  into  Liguria,  and  so 
gave  it  that  start  on  Italian  soil  which  the  state  of  war  for  the 
next  two  years  raised  to  the  power  of  a  virulent  and  diffusive 
epidemic*. 

1  1   iln  not  include  among  the  good  evidence  the  often  quoted  letter  of  Peter 
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The  best  piece  of  evidence  of  its  prevalence  in  Langucdoc  f 
and  its  spreading  thence  to  the  adjoining  coast  of  Spain  is  found 
in  a  letter  of  the  i8th  April,  1494  (four  months  before  Charles 
VIII.  entered  Italy),  written    by  Nicolas  Scyllatius   just   after 
arriving  at  Barcelona\     The  province  of  Narbonne,  he  says,  a  ■ 
part  of  France   adjoining  Spain,  now  sent  forth  another  vice. 
Women  felt  it  most ;  it  infected  neighbours  by  contact ;  it  has 
lately  invaded  Spain^  hitherto  untouched  by  it.      *  I  was  horri- 
fied/' he  continues,  *'on  first  landing  at  Barcelona;  for  1  met 
with  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  seized  by  that  contagion. 
On  my  inquiring  of  the  physicians  (for  with  these  I  held  converse 
during  nearly  all  that  journey),  they  assured  me  that  the  new 
iues  had  been  derived  from  truculent  France/'     In  keeping  with  - 
this  entirely  credible  testimony  is  the  statement  of  Toretla,  a  \ 
native  of  Valencia,  who  wrote  one  of  the  earlier  essays  on  the 
new   disease   ("De    Plidcndagra")   in    November,     1497.      The 
disease  first  broke  out,  he  says,  in  Auvcrgne  in  1493  (incepit, 
ut  aiunt,  haec  maligna  aegritudo  anno  1493  in  Alervnia),  and 
so  came  in   the  way  of  contagion   to   Spain  and  the   Islands  ■ 
[to  Sardinia,  where  he  was  bishop,  and  to  Corsica],  and  to  Italy, 
creeping  in  the  end  over  all  Europe,  and,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
over  the  whole  globe', 

ToreUa  thus  confirms  the  Barcelona  traveller  so  far  as 
regards  importations  from  the  south  of  France  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ports,  tlie  former  writer  naming  Auvergne  as  the 
endemic  seat  of  the  malady,  whereas  the  latter  gives  Narbonne. 
Another  piece  of  evidence,  that  the  pox  was  in  Valencia,  as 
I  well  as  in  Barcelona,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles  VII L,  is 
found  in  a  stor\^  told  by  Manardus  of  Ferrara  (1500),  a  story 
which  is  wholly  improbable  so  far  as  concerns  the  origin  of 
syphilis,  at  a  stated  time  and  place,  out  of  a  case  of  leprosy, 

Martyr  to  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Salamanca^  under  the  date  of  **nonis  Aprilis,  1 
1488/'  in  which  "morbus  GalHcus"  is  used  as  wdl  as  the  Spanish  name  *Mas  bubas/* 
It  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  date  should  be  1498,  or  something  else  than  1488,  the  | 
correspondence  having  gone  on  until    1515.     The  same  kind  of  misdaling  occurs  J 
among  the  printed  letters  of  Erasmus. 

*  This  letter  is  pdnled  in  his  Opttsatla^  Papiae,  1496.    Atlerilion  was  first  callctl  to  I 
it  by  Thicne,  in  his  essay  cnnfutirig  the  doctrine  of  the  West-Indiati  origin  of  syphilis,  j 

-  in  Henslcr*  A  pp.  p.  %q/&»  i 
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but  is  entirely  credible  so  far  as  regards  the  grossness  of  its 
circumstances ; 

**  Coepisse  hunc  morbum  per  td  tempus^  dicanti  quo  Carolus,  Franconim 
rex,  expeditioneiii  Italicam  parabat:  coepisse,  autem,  in  Valenlia,  Hispaniac 
Taraconensis  insigni  civitate,  a  nobili  quodani  scorto»  cujus  noctem  elephan- 
tiosus  quidant,  ex  eqiiestri  ordine  miles,  quinqiiaginta  aureis  omit ;  et  cum 
ad  muUeris  contubitum  frequens  jiiventus  accurrerct,  intra  paucos  dies  supra 
quadringcntos  infectos  \  e  quorum  nttniero  nonnulli,  Carolum  Italiam  pc- 
tentem  sequuti,  praeter  alia  quae  adhuc  vigent  importata  n\ala  et  hoc  1 
addiderunt^^^  -^ 

The  evidence  that  follows  is  not  so  explicit,  but  it  has 
strong  probability.  The  progress  of  Charles  VIIL  from  France 
to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1494  has  been  told  by  Philip  dc 
Comincs  in  his  Cronique  du  Roy  Charles  VIIL,  first  printed  at 
Paris  in  1528,  nineteen  years  after  the  authors  death.  De 
Comines  accompanied  his  master,  the  French  king,  as  far  as 
Astij  he  was  then  sent  on  a  mission  to  Venice,  and  rejoined  the 
king  at  Florence.  But  De  Comines,  who  was  no  gossip,  onnits 
one  interesting  fact  near  the  beginning  of  the  journey  to  Italy, 
which  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  a  contemporary  work  (1503) 
called  La  Crouiquc  Martiniam\  or  chronicle  of  all  the  popes 
down  to  Alexander  Borgia  lately  deceased^  This  chronicle 
relates  as  follows  concerning  Charles  VIII/s  journey:— "II  se 
arresta  premierement  aucuns  jours  a  Lyon,  doubteux  s*il  passe- 
roit  les  mons,  car  i!  y  estoit  detenu  pour  les  delices  et  plaisances 
de  la  cit^  et  pour  les  folks  amours  de  aucunes  gorriercs  lyon- 
noises,  Mais  quant  lair  dcvint  pestilent,  il  s'en  tyra  a  Vienne, 
citi  dc  Daulphine."  His  great  army  had  already  passed  the 
Alps  and  arrived  in  the  country  of  Asti :  it  is  said  to  have 
consisted,  in  round  numbers,  of  3600  men-at-arms,  5ooo  bow- 
men, 8000  pikemen,  and  8000  with  arquebuses,  halberds,  two- 
handed  swords,  or  other  arms,  together  with  a  heavy  artillery 
train  of  Sooo  horses.  A  large  part  of  this  force  were  Swiss  ; 
another  part  were  Gascons'. 

*  Manariiusi  Epist*  Med.  \\h.  v\U  epist.  1.  Basil,  1549,  p.  137  (as  cited  by 
Hirsch).  The  first  letter  of  Manardys  **de  erroribus  Sym.  Pistoris  de  Lyixik  circa 
morbum  Gallicum,**  was  printetl  in  1500  (Hcnslcr,  p*  47). 

^  I  quote  it  from  Hcnslcr,  GesthichU  dtr  LustHUcht  du  tJi  ende  dis  xv  Jahr 
hundffis  in  Kurapa  ausbrach*     Allona,   1783,  Appendix »  p,   log. 

'  Mezeray,  HUtoire  de  France,  IL  777. 
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Charles  VOL  left  Vienne  on  the  23rd  of  August,  an 
crossed  Mont  Genevre  on  the  2nd  September,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded direct  by  Susa  and  Turin,  joining  his  army  at  Asti  on 
September  9.  At  Asti,  says  De  Comines,  he  had  an  illness, 
which  caused  that  minister  to  delay  setting  out  on  his  mission 
to  Venice  for  a  few  days.  The  original  printed  text  of  De 
Comines*  Chroffique  (Paris,  1528),  says  that  the  author  remained 
at  Asti  a  few  days  longer  **  because  the  king  was  ill  of  the  small- 
pox {de  la  petite  verolle)  and  in  peril  of  death,  for  that  the  fever 
was  mixed  therewith ;  but  it  lasted  only  six  or  seven  days,  and 
I  set  out  upon  my  way/'  The  next  edition  has  no  change  but 
**  in  great  peril  of  death  "  {en  grant  peril  de  mart),  instead 
merely  *'  in  peril."  Now,  where  did  this  diagnosis  of  petite  vcroli 
come  from  ?  Nothing  is  said  of  smallpox  being  prevalent  at  thi 
time  among  the  troops  or  along  their  route.  The  name  peti 
im-iMe  itself  did  not  exist  in  1494;  it  came  into  existence  with 
grtysse  verolle,  having  being  made  necessary  by  the  latter ;  and  the 
first  that  we  hear  of  grosse  'verolle  is  when  the  Italian  campaign^ 
was  over  and  the  pox  was  raging  in  Paris^  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1497.  having  made  an  ordi- 
nance against  a  certain  contagious  malady  "  nomm^e  la  grosse 
verole*'  which  had  been  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the  city  of  Paris 
since  two  years.  Probably  Comines  deliberately  wrote  *^p€tit^\ 
veralle*^  in  his  manuscript,  having  composed  the  latter  subse 
quent  to  1498,  or  at  a  time  when  the  terms  verolle,  or  grosser 
verolle,  and  petite  verolle,  were  passing  current  and  were  known 
in  their  respective  senses.  The  causes  or  circumstances  of  the 
king's  malady  at  Asti  are  not  enlarged  upon  by  De  Comines, 
farther  than  that  he  makes  a  somewhat  disjointed  remark,  that 
all  the  Italian  wines  of  that  year  were  sour  and  that  the  season 
was  hot,  which  would  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  one  kind 
of  pox  as  with  the  other  Nor  is  anything  said  of  smallpox 
spreading  among  those  near  the  king*: 

The  whole  sequence  of  events,  from  the  "  folles  amours**  ofi 


e 
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*  The  diagnosis  in  De  Commes*  text  appears  to  have  struck  the  editors  of  the  , 
chief  edition  of  his  work»  that  of  1 747 ;  for  they  have  appended  a  footnote  to  the 
l>a!t!wftg<;»  which  U  a  superfluity  «nlc«  it  be  meant  to  express  surprise:  "Charles  VJIL  , 
mulade  de  In  petite  v^olc  k  Tftge  de  vingt-deux  ons.** 
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Lyons  to  the  sharp  sickness  at  Asti,  has  suggested  to  historians, 
who  have  no  medical  theory  to  advocate,  that  it  was  not  really 
petite  vt^role  that  the  king  suffered  from,  but  grosse  Vt^role.  Martin 
says  that  Charles  VI I L  recommenced  at  Asti  his  Lyons  follies 
and  that  he  became  violently  sick,  *'  of  the  smallpox,  says  one, 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  new  malady  which  began  to  show  itself  in 
Europe,"  meaning  syphilis.  To  show  that  such  infection  was 
already  possible,  he  quotes  an  ordinance  of  the  provost  of  Paris 
April  15.  1488,  enjoining  "the  leprous"  to  leave  the  capital. 
This  is  very  like  Edward  III.'s  order  to  the  London  "lepers" 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  in  which  the  reasons  given  (the 
frequenting  of  stews,  the  pollution  of  their  breath,  &c.)  point 
somewhat  clearly  lu  the  nature  of  their  **  leprosy/'  An  order  for 
the  banishment  of  '*  lepers"  from  Paris  in  1488  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  some  unusual  risk  of  contamination,  just  as  the  d 
London  order  of  1346  would  have  been.  It  is  in  that  sense  that 
the  French  historian  regards  it ;  the  ordinance,  he  says,  '*  con- 
cernait  probablement  deja  les  syphilitiqucs  confondus  avec  les 
Itl^preux*;^ 

Dc  Comines,  who  is  the  authority  for  the  diagnosis  of  small- 
pox, had  inserted  the  woxA  petite  before  verolk  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  I  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter,  upon 
smallpox  and  measles  in  England,  that  the  ambiguous  teaching 
of  the  faculty  as  to  the  nature  and  affinities  of  the  pox  proper 
within  the  first  years  of  its  epidemic  appearance  gave  a 
ready  opportunity  of  calling  the  grosse  vt^roie  by  the  name  of 
petite  Vifroie  in  circumstances  where  it  was  polite,  or  prudent,  or 
convenient  so  to  do.  The  only  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  the  king's  malady  is  that  the  case  of  one  would  have  been 
the  case  of  many.  _, 

The  indications  all  point  to  a  somewhat  unusual  prevalence 
of  iae^  venerea  previous  to  the  autumn  of  1494,  in  the  luxurious 
provinces  of  southern  P>ance  as  well  as  in  the  capital.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  malady  had  already  spread  by  contagion  to  the  great 
I  Spanish  ports  nearest  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  The  expedition  of 
Charles  VI I L  passed  through  that  region  on  its  route  over  the 
Alps.  According  to  Sebastian  Brant,  it  was  the  French  who  J 
*  Martin,  Mistoin  dt  Franc^^  vn.  257,  183. 
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brought  the  disease  into  Liguria,  and»  according  to  Griinbeck, 
issued,  Gallico  tractn,  ab  occidentali  sinu,  gathered  Hke  a  dense 
cloud  super  Insubriam  (the  Milanese),  and  was  thence  dispersed, 
as  if  by  the  winds,  over  the  whole  province  of  Liguria. 

But  for  the  circumstances  of  the  military  expedition  of  1 494, 
and  the  state  of  %var  in  Italy  for  two  years  after,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  unusual  prevalence  in  France  of  a  very  ancient 
malady  would  have  had  little  interest  for  Europe  at  large, 
although  the  cities  on  the  nearest  coast  of  Spain  appear  to  have 
f*"  already  shared  the  infection.  That  unusual  prevalence  in  the 
south  of  France  has  in  it  nothing  of  mystery;  the  period  was 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  distinguished  by  a  revival  of« 
learning,  of  trade  and  commercep — a  revival  of  most  things 
except  morals.  But,  assuming  that  there  was  such  unusual  pre- 
valence above  the  ancient  and  medieval  level,  it  may  still  seem 
unaccountable  that  a  great  European  epidemic,  of  a  most  disas-  1 
( trous  and  fatal  type,  should  have  been  engendered  therefrom.        ■ 

There  are,  however,  many  parallel  cases,  on  a  minor  scale 
from  modern  times,  of  a  peculiar  severity  of  type,  of  inveteracy,  ■ 
and  of  communicability  by  unusual  ways,  having  been  cultivated 
from  commonplace  beginnings,  among  unsophisticated  commu- 
nities about  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  the  people  being  without 
resident  doctors  and  unfamiliar  with  such  a  disease  and  its  risks. 
These  have  been  collected  and  analyzed  by  Hirsch,  whose 
conclusion  is  that  "the  mode  of  origin,  and  the  character  of 
these  endemics  of  syphilis,  appear  to  me  to  furnish  the  key  to 
an  understanding  of  the  remarkable  episode  of  the  disease  in 
the  isth  century, — an  episode  which  entirely  resembles  them  as 
regards  its  type,  and  differs  from  them  only  as  regards  extentV* 

Referring  the  reader  for  farther  particulars  to  the  work 
quoted,  I  shall  leave  the  antecedents  of  the  epidemic  of  pox  in 
the  end  of  the  iSth  century  to  be  judged  of  according  to  the 
probabilities  thus  far  stated. 


*  Handbook  vf  Giographkal  and  IJistorkal  Paih^hgy. 
Uji>,  I  vols*     London,  1883-86,  n.  9^-98* 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


SMALLPOX   AND   MEASLES. 


With  our  modern  habit  of  seeking  out  the  matter  of  fact,  of 
going  back  to  the  rcah'ty  and  of  reconstructing  the  theory,  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  understand  how  completely  the  medieval  world 
of  medicine  was  enslaved  to  authority  and  tradition  even  in 
matters  that  were  directly  under  their  cyQS,  It  was  thought  a 
great  thing  that  Linacre,  of  Oxford,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  Cains,  of  Cambridge,  some  fifty  years  later, 
should  have  gone  back  to  Galen  for  their  authority,  passing  over 
the  Arabians  who  had  been  the  interpreters  of  classical  medicine 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  editions  of  forgotten  medical 
works  of  the  Graeco-Roman  school  were  a  step  forward  in 
scholarship,  and  they  opened  the  way  to  the  first-hand  obser- 
vations of  disease  which  really  began  some  hundred  years  after 
with  the  writings  of  Willis,  Sydenham  and  Morton.  But  small- 
pox and  measles  were  not  Galen ist  themes,  they  were  peculiarly 
Arabian;  and  the  very  moderate  share  that  England  took  in  the 
medical  Revival  of  Learning  made  no  difference  to  the  para- 
graphs or  chapters  on  those  diseases  that  were  circulating  in  the 
medieval  compends.  While  the  Arabian  or  Arabistic  writers  of 
Spain,  of  Salerno,  and  of  MontpeUier  were  the  depositaries  and 
interpreters  of  the  Galenic  teaching,  they  were  also  the  first-hand 
authorities  upon  some  matters  of  specially  Arabian  experience, 
of  which  smallpox  and  measles  were  the  chief.  Whatever  was 
said  of  those  two  epidemic  maladies  abroad,  in  the  systematic 
works  of  Gordonio  and  Gilbert,  and  in  the  later  compilation  of 
Gaddcsden  in  England,  was  not  only  of  Arabian  origin,  but  it 
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was  all  that  was  known  of  them.  Rhazes,  the  original  Arabic 
writer  on  smallpox  and  measles  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century,  supplied  both  the  doctrine  and  the  experience. 
His  observations  and  reasonings,  altered  or  added  to  by  his 
later  countrymen,  passed  bodily  into  the  medical  text-books 
of  all  Europe.  The  interest  in  the  treatise  of  Rhazes  was  so 
great  that  it  was  printed  in  1766  by  Channing,  of  Oxford,  in 
Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  in  an  English  translation 
from  the  original  by  Grcenhill,  of  Oxford,  in  1S47. 

In  the  literature  we  took  over  smallpox  from  the  Arabians; 
but  had  we  no  native  experiences  of  the  disease  itself,  and,  if  so, 
when  did  it  first  appear  in  this  country?  One  can  hardly 
attempt  an  answer  to  these  questions  even  now  without  stirring 
up  prejudice  and  embittered  memories.  It  has  been  the  fate 
of  smallpox,  as  an  epidemological  subject,  to  be  invested  with 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  Whoever  has  maintained  that  it  is  not 
as  old  as  creation  has  been  suspected  in  his  motives ;  anyone 
who  shows  himself  inclined  to  put  limits  to  its  historical  duration 
and  its  former  extent  in  Britain  is  clearly  seeking  to  belittle  the 
advantages  that  have  been  derived  during  the  present  century 
from  vaccination. 

The  wish  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  the  smallpox  in  Europe 
has  been  as  strong  as  the  wish  to  overthrow  the  antiquity  of  the 
great  pox.  While  undoubted  traces  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
have  been  covered  over  with  the  generic  name  of  leprosy,  the 
vaguest  reference  to  ''pustules*'  or  spots  on  the  skin  have  been 
turned  by  verbalist  ingenuity  to  mean  devastating  epidemics 
of  smallpox.  I  am  here  concerned  only  with  Britain,  and  must 
pass  over  the  much-debated  reference  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to 
epidemics  in  the  6th  century,  the  period  of  the  Justinian  plague. 
But  in  England  the  epidemic  which  stands  nearest  in  our  annals 
to  the  great  plague  of  the  6th  century,  the  widespread  infection 
described  by  Beda  as  having  begun  in  664  and  as  having 
continued  in  monasteries  and  elsewhere  for  years  after,  has 
been  claimed  by  Willan  as  an  epidemic  of  smallpox\     Willan, 


I 

I 


I 
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*  Mist'iilan^us  IVorks  of  th(  laic  Jiobirt  Willan  ^  M.D.y  F*H.S,^  containing  an 
Intjuiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Smallpox^  Measles^  and  Scarlet  Fever^  etc.  Edited 
by  Ajhby  Smith,  M.D.,  London,  1811* 
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with  all  his  erudition,  was  a  dcrmatolugist,  and  acted  on  the 
maxim  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather  His  contention  in 
favour  of  smallpox  has  been  referred  to  in  the  first  chapter, 
dealing  with  the  plague  described  by  Bcda,  and  need  not  farther 
concern  us.  It  is  not  in  England  that  we  find  evidence  of 
smallpox  in  those  remote  times  but  in  Arabia. 

Smallpox  in  the  Arabic  Annals. 

For  our  purpose  the  evidence  on  the  antiquity  of  smallpox 
in  China  and  India  may  be  accepted,  and  for  the  rest  left  out 
of  account  The  Arabian  influence  is  nearer  to  us,  and  is  the 
only  one  that  practically  concerns  us.  Coming,  then,  to  the 
history  of  smallpox  in  its  prevalence  nearest  to  Europe,  we 
find  a  definite  statement  of  the  disease  appearing  first  among 
the  Abyssinian  army  of  Abraha  at  the  siege  of  Mecca  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Elephant  War  of  XJy,  569  or  571.  The  best 
of  the  Arabic  historians,  Tabari\  writes  :  *'It  has  been  told  to  us 
by  Ibn  Humaid,  after  Salima,  after  Ibn  Isch^g,  to  whom  JagOb 
b.  Otha  b.  Mughira  b.  Achnas  related  that  one  had  said  to  him, 
that  in  that  year  the  smallpox  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Arabia,  and  also  the  bitter  herbs, — rue,  colocynth  [and  another].** 
The  tradition  is  by  word  of  mouth  through  several,  after  the 
Semitic  manner,  but  it  need  not  on  that  account  be  set  aside  as 
worthless.  So  far  as  concerns  the  bitter  herbs,  it  is  said  to  be 
against  probability  ;  but  as  regards  the  new  form  of  epidemic 
sickness,  there  is  no  such  objection  to  it. 

The  Arabic  legend,  as  given  by  Tabari  is  as  follows:  "There- 
upon came  the  birds  from  the  sea  in  flocks,  every  one  with  three 
stones,  in  the  claws  two  and  in  the  beak  one,  and  threw  the 
stones  upon  them.  Wherever  one  of  these  stones  struck,  there 
arose  an  evil  wound,  and  pustules  all  oven  At  that  time  the 
smallpox  first  appeared,  and  the  bitter  trees.  The  stones  undid 
them  wholly.  Thereafter  God  sent  a  torrent  which  carried  them 
away  and  swept  them  into  the  sea»  But  Abraha  and  the 
remnant  of  his  men  fled :    he   himself  lost  one  member  after 


*  Til-  NoMcke,  Gachkhte  dcr  Ara/ftr  nnJ  Pcrscr^  nach  TaOan.     Lc)a!t:n,  iSyy, 
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another."     In  a  iDvnier  paanfc^  tiise  rahmily  i 

given :  "  But  Abrafaa  was  smitten  w^ 

bfoogjit  hmi  along  in  dfee  reticat.  im  I 

and  as  oftEn  as  a  pien  fieil  oO; 

To  illttSlraie  thk  accoont  b^  Talttn,  Ms  reoeat 

cil38  tlK  fbOcNving  fmn  an  aoti-^llolKBttBiafaB 

tfaousand  netntncd  not  to  Am  bodies,  nor  <fid  1 

in  life  afto^  tbcsr  retariL^    One  of  tlie  rfcphanH  wfasdi  daned 

to  enter  the  saocd  regvon  is  said  to  banpe  beea  abo 

and  afflicted  bgr  die  saaUpaix. 

In  tbis  narratiie  ol  Abraha's  diwalcr,  sa^  Koldekcv 
a  mixtare  of  natoral  cassation  and  of  pvclj  J 
a  real  and  soffident  accooot  of  the  canse  of 
leader^s  dtscomfitni^  nameif ,  an  omttfcak  of  inwHpoj^  bad 
been  blended  witb  kgendaqr  tales^  Tbat  tte  iSsease  was 
smallpox  b  made  probable  by  the  ***^tMtir*y  of  tbe  Arabic 
name:  tinder  tbe  same  name  Rbaacs^  tte  eafHest 
writer,  describes  tbe  symptoms^  patbologjr  and 
what  was  onqnesdonably  tbe  smallpox  afterwasdSb  ^^miliar 
Western  Europe.  Why  it  sbonld  iGLve  ot^^maied  on  Ai 
soil  in  an  invading  army  from  Africa,  is  a  questioa  that 
would  reqairc  modi  knomttdgt,  mm  beyond  owr  rcacJi^ 
answer  condtisivdy. 

Theory  of  the  nature  of  Smallpox. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  should,  however^  be  borne  in 
always  in  the  front  of  every  speculation  as  to  tbe  oriigin  of  it 

contagious  and  epidemic  properties.  It  rnvolvcs  no  specidai 
considerations  to  pronounce  smallpox  a  skin-disease,  of 
nature  of  lichen  tinned  pustular  It  is  a  skin-dbease  Srst,  and 
a  contagious  or  eptdctnic  malady  afterwards;  its  place  among 
diseases  of  the  skin  is  indeed  fully  acknowledged  by  derma* 
tologists.  Apart  from  its  contagiousness  it  conforms  to  the  cha- 
racters of  other  cutaneous  eruptions :  its  outbreak  is  preceded  by 
disturbed  health,  including  fever ;  when  the  eruptioQ  comes  out 
the  fever  is  so  far  relieved ;  and  as  in  some  other  entpttons 
which  are  not  contagious  the  constitutional  dbtmbaaoe  is  in 
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proportion  to  the  area  of  the  skin  involved.  Even  the  peculiar 
scars  or  pits  which  it  leaves  behind  \\\  skins  of  a  certain  texture 
or  in  the  more  vascular  regions,  such  as  the  face,  are  not 
unknown  in  non-contagious  skin-diseascs;  nor  docs  its  other 
peculiarity,  the  offensive  odour  of  many  pustules,  seem  un- 
accountable in  a  skin-disease  native  to  tropica!  countries. 

Eruptions  on  the  skin  are  in  many  cases  the  outcome  of 
constitutional  ill-health;  for  example,  the  eczema  of  gout 
Also  where  the  whole  body  is  infected,  as  in  syphilis,  there  are 
skin-eruptions,  which  may  be  pimples  (lichenous)  or  scales,  or 
rashes,  or,  as  in  the  first  great  outburst  of  syphilis,  '*  pustules" 
so  general  over  the  body  that  those  who  were  casting  about  for 
the  nosological  affinities  of  the  new  malady,  saw  no  better  place 
for  it  than  Avicenna's  group  of  aihumata,  which  included 
smallpox  and  measles.  That  a  skin-eruption  of  the  nature  of 
smallpox  should  have  come  out  as  a  constitutional  manifesta- 
tion, and  that  a  number  of  persons  should  have  exhibited  it 
together  for  the  same  internal  reason,  are  both  credible  suppo- 
sitions, although  necessarily  unsupported  by  historic  evidence. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Abyssinian  army  before  Mecca  endured 
some  ordinary  discomfort  of  campaigning,  that,  in  the  uni- 
formity of  their  life,  numbers  together  had  fallen  into  the  same 
constitutional  ill-health  just  as  numbers  together  have  often 
fallen  into  scurvy,  and  that  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  proper  to 
the  tropics,  was  part  of  it.  What  we  have  farther  to  suppose  is 
that  the  constitutional  eruption  became  catching  from  the  skin 
outwards,  so  to  speak, — that  it  could  be  detached  from  its 
antecedents  in  the  body,  and  could  exist  as  an  autonomous 
thing,  so  that  it  would  break  out  upon  those  who  had  none  of 
its  underlying  constitutional  conditions,  but  had  been  merely  in 
contact  with  such  as  had  developed  it  constitutionally  or  from 
within.  Such  detachment  of  a  constitutional  eruption  from  its 
primary  conditions  is  little  more  than  constantly  happens  when 
a  skin-disease  like  eczema,  or  acne,  persists  long  after  its  provo- 
cation, or  the  disordered  health  which  called  it  forth,  is  removed. 
The  inveteracy  or  ch  tonicity  of  some  skin -diseases  is  itself  a 
form  of  autonomy,  but  a  form  of  it  which  does  not  transcend 
the  individual,  just  as,  among  infections  themselves,  cancer  does 
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not  transcend  the  individual  or  propagate  itsdf  by  contagion'. 
But  there  exists  a  closer  probable  analogy  for  a  secondary 
eruption  becoming  a  self-existent  or  independent  infective 
disease.  The  instance  in  view  is  no  more  than  probable,  and 
may  easily  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  sufficient  preposses- 
sions the  other  way ;  but  there  is  no  theory  that  suits  so  well 
the  negro  disease  of  yaws  as  that  it  is  a  somewhat  peculiar 
secondary  of  syphilis,  which  is  now  able  to  be  communicated  as 
an  exanthem  detached  from  the  primary  lesions  on  which  it  had 
depended  originally  for  its  existence. 

All  the  evidence,  historical  and  geographical,  points  to  the 
several  varieties  of  the  black  skin  (or  yellow  skin)  as  the  native 
tissues  of  smallpox.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  a  disease 
of  the  negroes  which  was  observed  by  English  doctors  not  long 
ago  in  the  mining  districts  of  South  Africa  led  to  a  sharp 
controversy  whether  it  was  smallpox  or  not :  according  to  some, 
it  was  a  constitutional  eruption;  according  to  others  it  was  a 
contagious  infection.  Such  phenomena  are  not  likely  to  be 
seen  in  our  latitudes ;  but  the  original  smallpox  itself  was  not  a 
disease  of  the  temperate  zone*. 

I  shall  not  carry  farther  this  line  of  remark  as  to  the 
probable  circumstances  in  which  a  pustular  eruption,  among  the 
Abyssinians  before  Mecca,  or  among  other  Africans  or  other 
dark-skinned    races   in   other   places  and  at  other  times,  had 


*  The  lerm  "autonomy*'  in  the  foregoing  Is  used  jiccording  to  the  exposition 
which  I  originally  gave  of  it  in  an  address  to  the  British  MeiUcal  A&4«jciAliun  (iggj) 
an  **Thc  Autonomous  Life  of  the  Specific  Infections*'  {BrU.  Ahd.  yburrt.t  Aug.  4, 
1883).  The  semi 'independence  of  constitutional  states  has  l>ecn  dealt  with  in  my 
book,  lilusf ration f  cf  UtHonsdouj  Memory  m  Dismse.     London,  1&85. 

'  The  South- African  controversy,  which  became  aciitCi  was  carried  on  in  journals 
of  the  colony  (the  S&iUk  Afruan  Medical  Journal  about  1885  and  1884  ts  a  likely 
source  of  information),  but  some  echoes  of  it  were  heard  in  letters  to  the  Brititk 
Medical  Journal^  1884,  A  few  years  ago  a  similar  diagnustic  dilticuUy  aroi*e|  not  in 
an  African  race,  but  among  the  inmatcj*  of  a  Paris  hospital.  In  the  smallpox  wards 
of  the  Hopital  St  Antoine,  a  number  of  cases  occunre<l,  one  of  them  in  a  nurse, 
ftnother  in  an  a-ssisiant  physician,  of  a  particular  skin-disease,  which  was  eilhcr 
discrete  or  conlluenl,  lasted  about  ten  days,  and  was  attended  by  fever  up  to  40"  C 
or  41'^C.  Yet  thcjic  cases  were  discriniinalcil  from  .smallpox;  they  were  diagnosed^ 
and  have  been  recorded,  as  an  epidemic  of  ecthyma.  (Du  Castel,  dtieltc  ties  H5pi* 
t-         ■RSi,  No,  111,  4|UDted  in  ^*t  J ahrcshriehU) 
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become  epideinicaJly  contagious  in  the  familiar  way  of  small- 
pox. One  has  to  learn  by  experience  that  there  is  at  present  no 
hearing  for  such  inquiries,  because  a  certain  dominant  fashion 
in  medicine  prefers  to  relegate  all  those  origins  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth  and  to  the  earliest  ages  (practically  ab 
aeterno),  and  there  to  leave  them  with  a  complacent  sense  that 
they  have  been  so  disposed  of.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  study  of  origins  is  carried  out  for  all  other  matters  of  human 
interest.  Yet  diseases  are  recent  as  compared  with  the  species 
of  living  things ;  some  of  them  arc  recent  even  as  compared 
with  civilized  societies.  Epidemical  and  constitutional  maladies 
touch  at  many  points,  and  depend  upon,  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  locality,  and  upon  racial  or  national  characters. 
Perhaps  their  origins  will  one  day  be  made  a  branch  of  historical 
or  archacolosjical  research. 


European  Smallpox  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  present  extensive  prevalence  of  smallpox  among  the 
Arabs  may  or  may  not  date  from  the  Elephant  War  of  a.d.  569, 
Its  prevalence  also  in  Abyssinia,  so  widely  in  modern  times 
that  almost  everyone  bears  the  marks  of  it,  may  have  no  con- 
tinuous history  from  the  return  of  Abrahams  expedition.  But 
the  histor>^  of  smallpox  in  the  West  comes  to  us  through  the 
Saracens,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  disease  is  at  the 
present  day  peculiarly  at  home  in  all  African  countries,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Nile,  where,  as  Pruner 
says,  "it  appears  as  the  one  great  sickness\"  It  is  a  remark  of 
Frcind,  whose  erudition  and  judgment  should  carry  weight,  that 
*'the  Saracens  first  brought  in  this  distemper,  and  wherever 
their  arms  prevailed,  this  spread  itself  with  the  same  fury  in 
Africa,  \\\  Europe,  and  through  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  the 
eastern  part  especially*.'"  Our  inquiry  here  does  not  extend 
beyond  England,  so  that  the  extremely  disputable  question  of 
the   amount    and    frequency  of    smallpox    in    the    European 


Krankheitcn  iki  OrUnts,     E  dan  gen,  i^^i^  p.  J 17. 
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\  ooaqQered  or  inraded  by  the  Saracens  in  the  Middle 
_  not  be  raised',  M 

So  ^  as  CDDccms  Etiglaiid,  smallpox  was  first  btought  lo  * 
i;  net  by  the  Saracen  arms,  but  by  Saracen  pens.  The  earliest 
Eoglidi  treatise  on  medicine,  the  Rasa  A^gStm  of  Gadciesden, 
l»s  the  same  chapter  ''De  Variolis  [et  McxrfaaHs]"  as  all  the 
other  medieval  compeods— in  substance  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  work  of  Gilbert,  and  in  all  the  other  Aiabistic  writings 
earlier  or  later.  The  Rasa  Amgika  was  a  siocess  in  its  day« 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  its  style  being  more  bobterous 
than  that  of  Gilbert's  or  Gordonki's  treatises,  partly,  also,  on  ■ 
account  of  its  blunt  indecency  in  certain  passa^^es.  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  of  Avignon^  one  of  the  few  original  ofasen-ers  of  the 
time,  had  beard  of  the  Rasa  Amgtua^  and  was  curioiis  to  see  it ;  ■ 
but  he  found  in  it  "  only  the  fables  of  HtspanuSb  of  Gilbert,  and 
of  Theodofic,^  and  he  rather  unkindly  fixed  upon  it  the  epithet 
of  *' fatuous^'"  Wliat  de  Chauliac  had  probably  heard  oS  was 
Gaddesden*s  occasional  claims  to  originality ;  and  d»ese  we  shall 
now  examine  so  (ar  as  they  concern  smallpox. 

One  of  Gaddesdcn*s  variations  from  the  stock  remarks  on 
smallpox  is  his  explanation  of  why  the  disease  was  called 
variola :  it  is  called  varipla,  says  he,  because  it  occurs  im  £i9trm 
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I  ft  ksmed  jwofeiwif  of  Jen 
to  sjplit&s  aad  lo  tbe  Eog^ 
il  dkapiefs  or  selfliCM  on  laall^OK,  ""De  \i 
laltftajuA,**  inaid^  the  «^ofe  of 
llie  eaiiier  and  boic  iiBpo«l»l  dttfrter  from  GiQKfl.  Gtsaer  cqkvbcUj  spjs  at  the 
odof  yscxtiacts:  "  v^k  tfie  Aabists  viiu  tb«s  tbej  mch  to  bcve  (allonned  Okk 
Aimbie  ewdesy  sad  to  liave  repeated  vliat  tbej  fecewrd  feon  tke  iMter. 
glwioia  6mi  tbc  text  of  tbe  dMpten  dienselves 
fsttm  Anoenm,  Rbaoes  and  Uaac;  but  il  k  dear  tbat  tfaey  aB  t«ise  vpoa  tlie 
Armfaians.  Tbe  mlwaance  is  tke  same  in  tbem  alt ;  it  is  a  mtsAj  v«1mI  fc*»^ti«^  gf 
Aimbk  obsenradoii  wio^  theor;^*  There  tst^  ao  cnncRie  espoiOMe  m  ot^^Ml 
Tta4«ff««,  from  vlikii  one  oBigjbt  itder  tlat  they  vcR  fcaMfiu  «l  ioi  haiid  with 
wpiUpoE  and  nicasles.  Baser,  howercr.  secas  to  oice  these  i^apiers  in  the  aedmsl 
coM|>ends  as  endence  of  tbe  gcnml  prdraknce  d  smaQpea  m.  Esiope  ia  the  lliddfe 
Ag!e&.  As  He  finds  Ittde  writim^  abovt  soal^poK  vhon 
ticj^siV  lie  is  driycsi  into  tlie  paiarfow  tSwt  eyiileiieT  of  sn 
faticr  a^ain  bi  the  aaleeach  ccataxy  (m.  p.  69).  Bol  die 
to  mallfios,  ahhoogPi  thej  aie  indeed  Kaaif ,  ate  at  the  iMae  tine  the 
Mlhewtk  aceoiifrt  ol  it  n  Western  Eorope. 
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parts  of  the  skin  {quia  in  cute  dii^ersas  partes  ocmpani).  This  is 
an  ingenious  improvement  upon  Gilbert,  who  says  that  it  is 
called  variola  from  the  variety  of  colours  {et  dicitnr  variola  a 
varictate  cohris) — sometimes  red,  sometimes  white,  or  yellow, 
or  green,  or  violet,  or  black.  Another  remark  attributed  (by 
Haser  at  least)  to  Gaddesden  as  original,  is  that  a  person  may 
have  smallpox  twice ;  but  Gaddesden,  in  a  later  paragraph, 
shows  where  he  got  that  from :  "  And  thus  says  Aviccnna 
(quarto  Canon  is),  that  sometimes  a  man  has  smallpox  twice — 
once  properly,  and  a  second  time  improperly/*  The  most 
famous  of  Gaddesden  s  originalities  is  his  treatment  by  wrapping 
the  patient  in  red  cloth ;  for  that  also  Haser  ascribes  to  him. 
But  Peter  the  Spaniard,  the  Hispanus  of  dc  Chauliac*s  reference 
given  above,  is  before  him  with  the  red-cloth  treatment  also, 
while  he  ts  candid  enough  to  quote  Gilbert:  ''Any  cloth  dyed 
in  purple,"  says  Hispanus,  *' has  the  property  of  attracting  the 
matter  to  the  outside.*' 

Gilbert's  reference  is  as  follows :  "  Old  women  in  the  country 
give  burnt  purple  in  the  drink,  for  it  has  an  occult  property 
of  curing  smallpox.  Let  a  cloth  be  taken,  dyed  d€  granor 
Bernard  Gordonio,  also,  says:  *' Thereafter  let  the  whole  body 
be  wrapped  in  red  cloth/'  There  was  probably  Arabic  authority 
for  that  widt^ly  diffused  prescrip*^!on,  as  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
teaching  about  smallpox.  ^  ^c  Gaddesden  does  improve  upon 
his  predecessors  in  bol  ,/  appealing  to  his  own  favourable 
experience  of  red  cloth  :— "  Then  let  a  red  cloth  be  taken, 
and  the  variolous  patient  be  wrapped  in  it  completely,  as  I 
did  with  the  son  of  the  most  noble  king  of  England  when  he 
suffered  those  diseases  {istos  morbos)  \  I  made  everything  about 
his  bed  red,  and  it  is  a  good  cure,  and  I  cured  him  in  the 
end  without  marks  of  smallpox/' 

With  reference  to  this  cure,  it  has  to  be  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  object  of  the  red  cloth  was  to  draw  the  matter 
to  the  surface*,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with   the  pre- 


^  This  intention  is  must  clearly  expressctt  by  Valescns  de  ThaTanta:  **Thcii  let 
him  he  wrapped  in  a  woollen  cloth  of  Persian,  or  at  least  of  rc<l,  so  tliat  by  the  sight 
of  the  re<l  cloth  the  lilfX>d  may  be  U^il  tn  the  exterior  and  so  l>c  kept  at  no  excessive 
heati  according  to  the  tcnour  of  the  si^th  canon  [of  Aviccnna],"    Af^d  Gruner,  p.  46. 
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Gaddesdeft  aires  Smallpox  by  med  cloth. 


vention  of  pitting.  The  means  to  prevent  pitting  was 
to  open  the  pustules  with  a  golden  needle ;  that  is  the  Aialni 
advice,  and  all  the  Arabists  copy  it.  Gaddesden  among  the 
rest  copies  it,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  practised  it  on  the 
king*s  son.  If  he  had  said  so,  we  might  have  believed 
the  disease  was  actually  one  bearing  pustules  which  ooukl 
opened  by  a  needle.  What  he  says,  in  the  earliest  prini 
text  (Pavia,  1492)  is  that,  while  the  king's  son  was  'Vsufferio^ 
from  those  diseases/*  he  caused  him  to  be  wrapped  in  red  clotk. 
and  the  bed  to  be  hung  with  the  same,  and  that  he  cuml 
him  without  the  marks  of  smallpox.  Gaddesden  was  not  alto- 
gether an  honest  practitioner ;  on  the  contrary  he  was 
early  specimen  of  the  quack  in  excelsis.  According  to 
learned  and  judicious  Dr  Frcind,  "  his  practice,  I  doubt, 
not  formed  upon  any  extraordinary  knowledge  of  his  faculty;* 
and  again,  '*  He  was,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  writings 
sagacious  enough  to  see  through  the  foibles  of  human  nature 
he  could  form  a  good  judgment  how  far  mankind  could 
imposed  upon ;  and  never  failed  to  make  his  advantage  of 
credulity  V  The  opportunity  of  diagnosing  variola  in  the 
son»  and  of  curing  it  by  red  cloth,  so  as  to  leave  no  pits,  was 
one  that  such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  let  slip.  "It  is  a  good 
cure/'  he  says ;  and  we  may  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  admit 
that  it  must  have  been  impressive  to  the  royal  household  lo 
have  heard  some  sharp  sickness  of  the  nursery  called  by  the 
formidable  name  of  variola,  and  to  have  seen  it  cured 
vestigiisr 
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Measles  in  Medieval  ^Vritings. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Arabians  and  of  their  imitatorSp] 
so-called    Arabists,    measles   and    smallpox   are   always 
together.     The   usual  distinction  made  between  them  is  thai 
nwrbilli,  or  measles,  come  from  the  bile,  whereas  imrialae^  ufl 
smallpox,  come  from  the  blood,  that  the  former  are  small,  an^ 
that  they  are  less  apt   to  attack    the  eyes.     The   reference  in 
Gaddesden  is  of  the  usual  kind,  but  it  is  complicated  by 

*  Hht&ry  of  Physh^  IH.  tL  p.  380. 


Gadiicsden  on  Morbilli  and  "  ATcsks." 
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introduction  of  a  third  term,  pimctiiii,  which  Gruncr,  however, 
takes  to  be  merely  a  synonym  for  morbiiiL  As  Gaddesden  s 
passage  is  of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  the  familiar 
name  of  the  disease  in  England,  I  shall  translate  it  at  length, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made  into  sense  : — 

**  Variolae  are  so  called,  as  if  variously  clioosing  the  skin  itself,  because 
rn  the  skin  they  occupy  divers  parts,  by  apostematising  and  infecting  ;  they 
are  caused  by  comiption  of  blood,  and  therein  they  differ  from  morbilli  and 
punctilli. 

!^IorbilIi  are  small  apostemata  in  tbe  skin  generated  of  bile  ;  and  they 
are  a  diminutive  of  apostematous  diseases  because  they  occupy  less  space  by 
reason  of  the  sharpness  of  choleric  matttT.  They  are  in  fact  variolae  of 
choleric  matter,  and  the  smallest  of  pustules.  But  punctilli  are  infeclions 
commonly  sanguineous,  as  if  they  had  arisen  from  a  fleabite,  only  they  remain 
continually.  And  punctilli  arc  of  two  kinds,  hirge  and  small  Of  the  small 
I  have  already  spoken  [under  the  name  of  morbilli?].  But  the  large  are 
broad,  red  and  opaque  infections  in  the  legs  of  poor  and  wasting  persons, 
{pauper tint  €t  consttmptttoruni)^  who  sit  as  if  continually  at  the  fire  without 
boots  ;  and  they  are  called  in  English  mcsles^,^^ 

The  rest  of  Gaddcsden's  chapter  on  smallpox  and  measles 
contains  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Avicenna  or  in 
any  medieval  compend  on  medicine.  But  the  passage  quoted 
is  of  interest  as  using  the  old  word  "mesles*'  to  mean  one 
of  the  two  forms  of  morbilli  or  punctilli.  We  are  here  enabled 
to  see  a  little  way  into  the  confusion  of  mind  which  attended 
the  medievalists  in  their  verbalist  dealing  with  disease.  The 
syntax  of  Gaddesdenls  sentence  implies  that  the  broad,  red 
and  opaque  infections  on  the  legs  of  poor  and  wasted  persons 
were  called  in  English  ?ncsks.  In  other  writers,  both  before  and 
after  his  date,  the  name  of  mesles  or  mesels  or  mescals  was  given, 
not  to  a  form  of  disease,  but  to  a  class  of  sufferers  from  disease. 
It  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inmates  of  leper-houses  by 
Matthew  Paris  (circa  12^0)— miselli  and  iniseliae,  being  dimi- 
nutives of  miser^.  It  is  the  word  used  for  the  same  class  in 
the  Norman -French  entries  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  fixing  the  taxation  of  leper-houses:  if  the 
head  of  the  house  was  himself  a  nuseal,  the  hospital   was  to 


*  Rosa  Angiim.     Papiae,  i\<)i. 

^  Chtronica  Majara.     Rolli  cd.  v.  452. 
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CNIfelicM  Mk.    He 
Sam  tho  belcdkd 


Or  again : 


SK^d^  as  itsties  mad  odker.' 

It  15  this  old  English  word  **  mesles^*  meaning  the  lepcous  j 
in  the  generic  sense,  that  Gaddesden  brn^  into  l^  Latin  text 
in  connexion  with  mi^rMli  for  fmmciilSj.     It  is  useless  to  look] 
for  precbioa  in  such  a  writer;  but  if  hb  intfodocdon  of  *mesles" 
in  the  particular  context  mean  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  the  ] 
English  word  represented  a  "variety  of  mwrUiU, — the  large,  broad 
and  opaque  ^-ariety.     That  it  should  have  occurred  to  him  to 
bring  these  blotdies  or  spots  on  the  legs  of  poor  people  e^'cn  ■ 
remotely   into    relation    with    the    m^MU  of   the    Arabians, 
probably   means   that   Gaddesden    had    a    merely    verbal    ac-_ 
quaintance   with   the   latter,   or   that   be   knew   them   only  tnjf 
bookSw      It  b  certainly  improbable  that  anyone,  cv^en   in    the 
Middle  Ages,  who  had  ever  seen  a  case  of    measles   should i 
bracket  that  transitory'  and  insubstantial  mottling  of  the  skin,j 
with   the   lai^e,   broad   and   ** obscure**   spots  (or  iwdules, 
what  eUe)  on   the  legs  of  poor  and   wasted   persons,  which^ 
were  called,  in  the  vernacular,  mesles.     But  Gaddesden,  though_ 
a  verbalist  and  a  plagiary,  was  a  great   name   in   medicine, 
name  usually  joined  (as  in  Chaucer)  with  more  solid  reputation 
than   hi.H   own.     If  he   identified   "mcsles*'    with  a  variety 


Lild^ 


'  Roth  6f  PtjrlhtmtHt. 

*  Karly  Kngliih  Jem  Society's  ctJiHun  hy  Skcal.     Passos  ivi.  (io8),  aod  p3iSRiiii« 
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morbiiii  (which  variety  no  one  but  himself  seems  to  have  heard 
of),  it  was  an  easy  transition  for  the  name  in  English  usage  to 
become  what  it  now  is,  measles  meaning  morbiiii,  in  the  correct 
and  only  real  sense  of  the  latter\ 


I 


History  of  the  name  **  Pocks"  in  English. 

Gaddesden's  case  of  variola  which  he  cured  without  pitting 
by  means  of  red  cloth  stands  alone  in  English  records  until  the 
i6th  century;  probably  he  was  as  little  able  to  diagnose  variola 
as  morbiiii,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  call  some  infantile  malady  by  the  book-name  I'^r/V^Z:?, 
on  the  principle  of  *'omiie  ignotum  pro  terribili,"  when  there  was 

'  Trench,  in  his  SeUat  Glossary^  ha,s  adopted  the  derivation  of  measles  from 
mheilus^  without  apparently  knowing  that  John  of  Gaddesden  bad  actually  used 
"mesles*'  for  a  fonn  of  morHlli.  The  derivation  of  measles  from  mistUus  has  bccti 
summarily  rejected  by  Skeat,  who  thinks  that  "the  spelling  with  the  simple  vowe!  tt 
instead  of  (U  or  ta^  makes  all  the  difference.  The  conftLsion  iK-tween  the  words  is 
probably  quite  moilern/*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  contradict  a  philologist  on  hia  oiA'n 
ground;  but  (here  is  no  help  for  it.  \  know  of  four  instances  in  which  the  simple 
vowel  (  is  uscfl  in  spelling  the  name  of  the  disea.se  that  is  associated  with  smallpox, 
the  Knf*lish  equivalent  n^  morHUi,  In  a  letter  of  July  14,  1518,  from  Pace,  dean  of 
St  Paurs  to  Wolsey  (Gi/,  S/at^  Papers,  Henry  VIII.  J{.  pt.  i),  it  is  said,  **They  do 
die  io  these  parts  [Wallingford]  in  every  |>lace,  not  only  of  I  he  small  pokkes  and 
mexilst  but  also  of  the  great  sickness-"  In  the  Description  of  (hi  Ptsi  by  Dr  Gilbert 
Skene,  of  Edinburgh  (Edin,  1568,  reprinted  for  the  Bannalyne  Club,  184O1  p.  9)1  he 
mcntioiis  certain  states  of  weather  **quhilki5  also  signifeis  the  Pokis,  Mesillis  and 
siclik  disei&is  of  bodie  to  follow."  And  if  a  Scotsman's  usage  be  not  admitted,  aJi 
Oxonian,  Cogan«  says,  "when  the  small  pockcs  and  mescls  arc  rife,"  and  another 
Oxonian,  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  Trmthc  of  thi  Piaj^iu  (London,  i6o.^t  Cap.  iii.)  says: 
"  When  as  Fevers  are  accompanied  with  Small  Poxe^  Mesels,  with  spots/"  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  Elyot,  in  the  Ctuid  of  Health  (1541),  Phaer  in  the  Book  of  Childrtn^ 
(1553),  Clowes  in  his  Pnriftti  Pra^tiwi,  and  Kcllwaye  (159J)  write  the  word  with 
ea.  There  is,  indeed,  no  unifonnity,  just  as  one  might  have  exjsectetl  in  the  sixteenth 
centnry.  Again,  Shakes^ieare  [CoriolanttSy  Act  III.,  scene  i)  spells  tlie  word  with  da 
where  it  is  clearly  the  same  word  that  is  used  in  The  Vision  of  Piers  thi  Plmighman  m 
a,  generic  sense  and  in  I  he  spelling  of  **meseles;" — **  Those  meazels  which  we  disdain 
should  tetter  us,"  lastly,  there  are  not  two  words  in  the  Eli^abethati  dictionaries, 
one  wnth  e  signifying  lepers,  and  another  with  £a  siginfymg  the  disease  of  morbilH, 
In  Levins*  Mauipuius  Vocabuicrtim,  we  find  **ye  M^ysvWts"  —  tmriohi^  but  there  is 
no  word  *'mesles"  =  /^/^rW*  There  was  only  one  word»  with  the  usual  varieties  of 
spelling;  and  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  restricted  in  meaning  to  morl^tlliy  Gad- 
desden's early  use  of  **mesles^'  in  that  sense  having  doubtless  helped  to  determine  the 
usage. 
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anydiing  to  be  gained  by  so  doing.  There  is  no  independent  ■ 
evidence  that  smallpox  or  measles  existed  in  England  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  There  are  extant  various  medieval 
prescription-books,  in  which  remedies  are  given  for  all  the  U5%tia1 
diseases,  If  the  name  of  vari4^a,  or  any  English  form  of  it, 
occur  therein,  we  should  draw  the  same  inference  as  from  the 
jircscriptions  for  maladies  of  children  such  as  "  the  kernels/*  and 
•*thc  kink"  {or  whooping-cough)'.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  "leech- 
doms."  which  have  been  collected  in  three  volumes,  the  word 
poc  occurs  once  in  the  singular  in  the  phrase  "a  poc  of  the 
eye"  (probably  a  hordeum  or  sty  of  the  eyelid),  and  once  in  the 
plural  ipoccan)  without  reference  to  any  part  of  the  body 
and  with  no  indication  that  a  general  eruption  was  meant 
Willan*  indeed,  has  found  in  a  manuscript  of  uncertain  date  ^ 
a  Latin  incantation  against  disease,  in  which  the  words  Ines^  f 
pestis,pesiiientia,^x\d  variola  occur;  at  the  end  of  it  is  written 
in  Anglo-Saxon  an  invocation  of  certain  saints  to  ''shield  me 
from  the  latkan  poccas  and  from  all  evil*/*  This  looks  as  if 
poccas  had  been  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  variala.  But  it  ■ 
remains  to  be  seen  in  what  sense  the  word  '*pokkes**  was  used 
in  the  earliest  l^nglish  writings. 

In  the  *  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman'  (passus  XX)  the 
retribution  of  Nature  or  **  Kynde  "  upon  the  wickedness  of  the 
times  is  thus  mentioned  : 

'*  Kynde  came  after  with  roany  keen  sores, 
As  pokkcs  and  pestilences,  and  much  people  shcnt ; 
So  kynde  through  corruptions  killed  full  many," 

In  the  lines  immediately  preceding  there  occur  some  other 

names,  equally  generic: 

**  Byles  and  boches  and  hrcnnyng  agues 
Frcnsyes  and  foul  evils,  foragers  of  kynde." 

'  HarL  MS,^  No.  2378.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  no  jxrescriplion  fof 
*Vn>csle%,*'  <jr  {ut  smallix>x  under  its  l^tin  name  or  under  any  English  n^me  that 
might  corresjwnd  thereto.  MouUuii's  This  is  th4  Afyrrw  or  Glasse  of  fMk 
(?  i540)t  which  reproduces  these  medieval  prescriptions  with  their  headings,  is 
equiUly  silent  at^out  smallpox  and  measles. 

*  \Villnn*s  Afisiii/aft^ous  IfWh.  **An  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Small- 
pox, Mea-slcs  and  Scarlet  Fever."  London,  i8ir,  p.  98.  The  MS.  is  Harlcian, 
No.  585. 


**  Variaia"  applied  to  Smallpox  about  1060. 
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*'  Boche ''  is  botch,-^the  name  given  to  the  plague  as  late  as 
the  Stuart  period,  from  its  chief  external  sign,  the  bubo ;  and 
"  byles"  is  merely  the  Latin  bilis  =  ulcus,  "Pokkes"  may  be  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word;  but  it  is  known  that  many  of  Langland's 
colloquiaUsms  are  of  Norman  or  French  origin,  and  in  that 
language  there  is  a  term  poclie^  which  is  not  far  from  the 
English  '*boche/'  Whether  *'poche"  be  the  same  as"boche'* 
or  not,  *'  pokkes  and  pestilences  '*  may  be  taken  to  be  synonyms 
for  *'  bylcs  and  boches;'*  The  generic  or  elastic  use  of  such 
terms  received  a  striking  illustration  in  1528,  when  spotted  fever 
(typhus),  perhaps  mixed  with  plague,  became  exceedingly 
common  among  French  and  Spanish  troops.  Among  the 
French  the  disease  was  called  ks  poches  and  among  the 
Spaniards  las  bHbas\  although  both  names  had  been  assigned 
to  syphilis  at  the  time  of  its  epidemic  outburst  in  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  In  those  times  diseases  w^ere  called  by  their 
external  marks  ;  so  that  diseases  essentially  most  unlike^  but 
having  certain  spots,  or  blemishes,  or  botches,  or  pustules  of  the 
skin  in  common,  were  called  by  a  common  name.  The  plague 
itself  was  knowm  by  certain  spots  on  the  breast  or  back  called 
tokens:  hence  the  figure  of  John  Stow  and  others  that  ** many 
died  of  God's  tokens/* 

There  w^as  certainly  laxity  of  naming  to  that  extent  in  the 
case  of  modern  languages.  As  to  Willans  inference  from  the 
medieval  incantation,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  variola  \n 
medieval  Latin  may  not  have  been  used  gcnerically  also ; 
although,  in  the  school  of  Salerno  it  appears  to  have  had  its 
meaning  fixed,  in  the  Arabic  sense  of  smallpox,  from  the  time  of 
Constantinus  Africanus,  who  introduced  the  teaching  of  Bagdad 
into  that  school  about  the  year  1060. 

The  next  use  of  *'  pokkes*'  that  I  have  found  is  in  a  manu- 
script chronicle  of  England  down  to  the  year  1419*,  one  of  the 
series  known  as  the  chronicle  of  the  Brute  (from  its  commencing 
with  the  mythical  landing  of  Hrutus  in  England  after  the  siege 
of  Troy);  this  manuscript,  known  as  the  "Fruit  of  Times,"  was 


*  Samkjv.il,  cittfd  by  Elccker,  Der  EngliHhi  Sekwdss.     Berlin,  1834,  p.  80. 
^  MS.  llarL,  1568. 
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aft4.Twards  printed  at  the  St  Albaas  pros  about  i4^\  ^^ 
history  being  carried  down  to  Edward  IV.,  and  the  pass^e  in 
€|iiestJon  reproduced  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  handwriting. 
Under  the  40th  year  of  Edward  III.  (1366)  there  is  the  foUowi 
entry : 

"Tber  fell  also  such  a  pestaleooe  that  Drrer  none  socli  was  seen  tn 
DO  inan^s  tyme  or  \yi^  for  many  meii  as  tbey  were  gone  to  iKde  bo&e  uid  in 
IpMle  poynie  sodanly  thei  diede.  Also  thai  tyne  fell  a  sdmes  that  mem  call 
ye  pokkc«,  dogh  both  men  and  women  thorgh  thcr  enfectyiieu^ 


I 
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It  is  clearly  the  same  passage  that  oocxirs  condensed  in  the 
chronicle  of  William  Gregory,  mayor  of  Loodon,  which  was 
written  probably  in  1451-52*.  Under  the  40th  of  Edward  IIU 
after  referring  to  a  '*  gretc  batillc  of  spa^ows  **  just  as  the  earlier 
chronicle  docs,  he  proceeds:  "Also  the  same  yene  men  and 
bcstys  were  grettcly  infectyd  with  pockys,  wherfore  they  dyde, 
bothe  men  and  bestys.'*  The  variation  of  •*men  and  beasts," 
instead  of  men  and  women,  is  curious,  and  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  a  common  source  for  the  story\  The  chronicle 
contemporary  with  1 366,  which  is  of  b^t  authori^v  was  that  kept 
at  St  Albans  Abbey;  but  it  gives  nothing  under  that  year 
Shortly  after  1361,  however,  and  probably  about  1362  or  1363  it 
has  a  singular  entry,  which  may  have  been  the  source  of  these  fl 
references  to  "pockys."  The  Latin  may  be  translated  thus: 
"  Numbers  died  of  the  disease  of  letharg>^  prophesying  troubles  _ 
to  many ;  many  women  ako  died  of  the  flux ;  and  there  was  a  \ 
general  murrain  of  cattle*."  Here  we  have  men,  ux)men,  and 
cattle;  also  lethargy,  flux,  and  murrain;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  later  compilers  of  English  chronicle  may  each  have  used 
this  contemporary  Latin  entry  of  composite  events  to  put  their 
own  gloss  upon  it,  or  to  amplify  the  history  into  what  each 
conceived  to  be  the  probable  meaning.  But  the  most  singular 
enlargement  was  that   made  by  Holinshed  in  his  chronicle  of 


'  There  is  a  floe  copy  of  the  earliest  pnotcd  feison  in  the  British  HttKitiii«f 
Willi  **Sanctiu  Albonus'*  for  colopboo.  The  some  text  was  reprioied  often  in  the] 
|afi  following  by  London  printers— m  \\^  1501,  ifio*  i*i<  (tvke),  and  i<aS. 

*  Camden  Society,  cd*  Gairdoer,  \%^  p.  87. 

*  Wakingham,  //»/,  An^tioi,  u  99^  Also  Ckr^mkm  AmgHmf  a  fttmiam  Ms'^ 
umM^  tub  mtHo  I  j^i« 


Smallpox  erroneously  chronicled  in  1366. 
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1577.  Having  copied  word  for  word,  sparrows  and  all»  the 
entry  under  the  year  1366  in  the  *'  Fruit  of  Times"  (as  printed 
at  St  Albans  about  1484),  he  takes  leave  to  amend  the  sense 
in  the  part  that  chiefly  concerns  us — -he  changes  "pockys"  into 
" smallpocks/*  and  '*  men  and  women"  into  "men,  women,  and 
children  ^"  Holinshed  was  dealing  with  an  event  two  hundred 
years  before  his  own  time,  and  had  no  more  first-hand  knowledge 
of  it  than  we  have;  but  his  authority  has  been  accepted  for  the 
fatal  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  1 366  by  modern  writers  on  the 
history  of  that  disease,  such  as  James  Moore*,  who  have  not 
sought  for  the  contemporary  authority  nor  exercised  a  critical 
judgment  upon  the  lax  ways  of  verbalist  compilers.  Thus  is 
history  made^ — but  not  so  easily  unmade. 

One  other  reference  to  '*  pockys  '*  has  to  be  noticed  before  we 
leave  the  philological  part  of  the  subject  and  come  to  the 
unambiguous  history  of  the  realities.  Fabyan,  in  his  Chronicle 
written  not  long  before  his  death  in  1512,  says  that  Edward  IV. 
during  an  expedition  to  the  Scots  Marches  **  was  then  vysyted 
with  the  syknesse  of  pockys'."  It  is  futile  to  conjecture  what 
the  king's  illness  may  really  have  been.  The  word  in  Fabyan's 
time  had  already  acquired  a  technical  sense,  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained  ;  but  that  well-understood  meaning  was  some 
twenty  years  later  than  the  year  1474  (although  the  disease  itself 
doubtless  existed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages);  while,  in  its 
earlier  generic  sense,  as  in  the  'Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman,' 
it  seems  to  have  meant  botches  or  other  tokens  of  pestilential 
disease.  In  a  Latin  glossary  of  English  words,  published  a 
hundred  years  after  ^,**  a  pocke  *' is  still  defined  ^s  phagedaenay 
and  **the  French  pocke"  as  morbus  Ga/licns,  while  *' smallpox"  is 
not  given  at  al 


^  "Also  manie  died  at  the  smallpocLs,  Ixjth  men,  women  and  children.' 
'  History  of  tfu  Smali/wx,   1S17.     Blonicfield,    ako,    in   his  History  0/  Norfolk^ 
quotes  ihe  passage  alxjiil  **p(K:kys"  corrccUy  from  the  "Fniil  of  TimL-s/*  applies  it 
lo  Norwich,  to  which  city  it  had  no  si>ecial  relation,  and  then  says  that  ibis  is  the 
first  memioji  of  **  small  pocks/' 

*  Fnhyan's  Chramile.     Ed.  Ellis,  t>»  653, 

*  Levins,  Mmtipidus  Vocalfuhrum^  1570.     Ca  mil  en  Society's  edition^  ctiUimii  158. 
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Smallpox  iQ  England  in  the  x6lh  Century* 

T^  earliest  references  to  smallpox  in  England,  apart  rrom 
the  pfx>bably  incorrect  one  hy  Gaddesden  early  in  the  14th 
century,  occur  in  letters  of  the  years  1514  and  1518.  Another 
letter  of  1514  will  ses^-e  to  bring  out  the  ambiguity  of  the  names 
given  to  diseases  at  the  time.  On  June  30,  1514,  Gerard  de 
Pleinc  writes  from  London  to  Margaret  of  Savoy  that  he  had 
been  asked  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  why  the  marriage  betw^ecn 
the  princess  Mary^  and  Louis  XIL  had  been  broken  off  (It  took 
place  shortly  afterX  and  by  another  great  peer  whether  Louis  XII. 
**  avoit  eu  Ics  pocques,*'  which  last  sentence  has  a  marginal  note 
in  the  printed  collection  of  letters:  "c'est  la  petite  veroleV* 
But  /es  pocqtus  in  a  letter  written  from  London  in  15 14  did 
not  mean  the  smallpox.  In  a  letter  of  March  3,  1514,  Peter  ■ 
Martyr  writing  in  Latin  from  Valladolid  to  Ludovico  Mendoza, 
says  that  the  King  of  England  has  had  a  fever,  and  that  the 
physicians  were  afraid  it  would  turn  to  the  pustules  called 
variolac,  but  he  is  now  well  again  and  rises  from  his  bed '.  This 
illness  of  Henry  VIII.  happened  at  Richmond  previous  to 
7th  February.  Although  in  the  letter  quoted  there  was  only  a 
fear  that  the  illness  might  have  turned  to  the  pustules  called 
smallpox,  yet  in  the  instructions  of  Henry  VIIL  to  Spinelly. 
English  ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  sent  in  February,  the 
twelfth  item  instructs  him  to  say  that  the  English  king  has  lately 
been  visited  by  a  malady  "nommde  la  petitte  veroUe*."* 

Four  years  after,  on  July  14,  15 iS,  Pace  writes  to  Wolsey 
from  Wallingford,  where  the  court  then  was,  that  the  king  was 
to  leave  next  day  for  Bisham  "  as  it  is  time ;  for  they  do  die  in 
these  parts  in  every  place,  not  only  of  the  small  pokkes  and 
mezils,  but  also  of  the  great  sickness  V 

'  tdtris  dit  R&f  Louis  XII,     Bnisselle,  17 11,  iv.  535. 

*  OtL  Stfite  Papers, 

*  "  hern,  que  4  wn  grand  despfaisir  il  ait  tsXi  naguaircs  mol  dispose  d^unt;  matadie 
nominee  la  pctittc  vcrolk,  dont  k  present,  graces  a  Dieu,  il  est  recouvcrt  ct  passe  lout 
dangler/*     iMlra  dti  Roy  Lmtis  X/A,  I  v.  260.     Bni«>t;lle,  1711. 

*  CaL  Stad  Aiptrs, 
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Smallpox  in  Erigland,   \6th  century. 
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These  are  the  earliest  known  instances  of  tlie  use  of  the 
words  pocques,  varwla,  petite  verolle,  "small  pokkes  and 
mezils,"  as  applied  to  particular  cases  of  sickness,  in  corre- 
spondence from  or  relating  to  England.  The  remarks  to  be 
made  upon  the  early  usage  are:  first,  that  the  word  pocqttes, 
as  used  by  one  writing  in  French  from  London  in  1514,  did  not 
mean  smallpox,  but  pox ;  second,  that  the  first  authentic 
mention  of  smallpox  happens  to  have  been  in  the  French  form — 
*'une  maladie  nomm^e  la  petitte  verolle ; "  third,  that,  in  the 
political  gossip  of  the  time  the  opinion  of  the  physicians 
regarding  the  illness  of  the  young  king  is  given  as  of  a  fever 
which  they  feared  might  have  turned  to  the  pustules  called 
'^ imriolae \''  and  fourthly,  that  in  the  very  first  mention  of  the 
disease  variola  by  an  English  name  "small  pokkes,"  the  name  is 
modelled  on  the  French,  being  coupled  with  the  old  English 
name  **  mezils/'  It  is  impossible  to  infer  from  these  references 
anything  as  to  the  amount  of  smallpox  in  England  at  the  time, 
or  even  to  be  sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The 
lax  usage  as  between  '*  pox  "  and  '*  smallpox  *'  is  shown  in  a  book 
of  the  year  1550  called  *  Prognosticacions  out  of  Ipocras  and 
Avicen/  in  which  a  brief  reference  to  variola  m  the  Latin 
original  is  translated  "  to  prognosticate  of  the  pockes." 

In  Sir  Thomas  Elyot*s  Castcl  of  Health,  published  in  1541, 
children  after  their  first  infancy  are  said  to  suffer  from  a  number 
of  maladies,  and  in  **  England  commonly  purpyls,  meazels  and 
smallpockes.'*  That  is  perhaps  the  first  use  of  the  terms  in  a 
systematic  work  on  medicine,  not  indeed  by  one  of  the  faculty, 
but  by  a  layman.  About  the  same  time  we  hear  of  smallpocks 
in  an  infant  of  noble  family:  a  letter  of  May  26,  1537,  from 
Charles  duke  of  Suffolk  to  Cromwell,  written  from  Hoxun  in 
Suffolk,  excuses  his  not  repairing  to  Lincolnshire,  as  the  king 
had  ordered,  on  the  ground  that  '*his  son  fell  sick  of  the 
smallpox  and  his  wife  of  the  ^ue\"  "His  son'*  was  Henry 
Brandon,  born  September  18,  1535,  so  that  he  was  then  an 
infant  of  some  twenty  months;  he  is  the  same  that  died,  with 
his  younger  brother,  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  July  ISS'- 

The  reference  to  smallpocks  and  meazels  by  Elyot  in  his 
»  Cal.  Siat€  Paperu 


"^hacr  an  Smallpox,  16/A  c£Hiu9y. 

Castei  of  Health  is  repeated  in  the  almost  contemporaiy 
Book  of  Children  by  Thomas  Fhacr,  Whether  Phaer  trans- 
latcd  that  also  *'  out  of  the  French  tongue  ^  as  he  did  the 
Regiment  of  Life,  with  which  it  is  bound  up  in  the  edition  of 
I553i  wc  have  nowhere  any  information.  In  a  list  of  forty 
infirmities  of  children,  the  32nd  in  order  is  "  small  pockes  and 
mcascis/'  A  later  passage  in  the  Book  of  Cbihiren  shows  how 
much»  or  how  little,  intelligent  meaning  Phaer  attached  to  these 
terms:  ''Of  smallpockes  and  mcasels.  This  disease  is  common 
and  familiar,  called  of  the  Greeks  by  the  general  name  of 
exanthemata,  and  of  Plinie  papulae  et  pituitae  eruptiones.  Il 
is  of  two  kinds: — varioli,  ye  measils ;  morbilli,  called  of  us  ye 
smal  pocks.  They  be  but  of  one  nature  and  proceed  of  one 
cause.  The  signs  of  both  are  so  manifest  to  sight  that  thcf 
need  tio  farther  declaration;*' — but  he  does  add  some  signs,  such 
as  *'  itch  and  fretting  of  the  skin  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  unth 
nettles,  pain  in  the  head  and  back  etc. :  sometimes  as  it  were  a 
dry  scab  or  lepry  spreading  over  all  the  members,  other  w^hiles 
in  pushes,  pimples  and  whayls  running  with  much  corruption 
and  matter,  and  with  great  pains  of  the  face  and  throat,  dryness 
of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of  voice,  and,  in  some,  quiverings  of 
the  heart  with  sownings/'  He  then  gives  the  four  causes,  three 
of  them  being  intrinsic  states  of  the  humours,  and  the  fourth 
"  when  the  disease  commenceth  by  the  way  of  contagion,  when 
a  sick  person  infecteth  another,  and  in  that  case  it  hath  great 
affinity  with  the  pestilence/'  The  treatment  is  directed  towards 
bringing  out  the  eruption  ;  all  occasions  of  chill  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  More  special  directions  are  given  for  cases 
in  which  *'the  wheates  be  outrageous  and  great;'*  also,  "to  take 
away  the  spots  and  scarres  of  the  small  pockes  and  measils/'  a 
prescription  of  some  authors  is  given,  to  use  the  blood  of  a  bull 
or  of  a  hare. 

The  whole  of  Phaer^s  section  on  smallpox  and  measles  bears 
evidence  of  a  foreign  source,  namely  the  same  stock  chapter  from 
which  Kelhvayc  drew  most  of  his  section  upon  the  same  two 
diseases  appended  to  hts  book  on  the  plague  in  1593,  Not  only 
does  Phaer  speak  of  smallpox  and  measles  conjointly  as  leaving 
spots  and  scars,  but  he  actually  renders  variolae  by  measles,  and 


Variola  trattslated  *'  AT  easiest 
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marbiHi  by  smallpox.  Phaer  was  more  of  a  literary  compiler 
than  a  physician  with  original  knowlege  of  diseases  and  their 
pathology.  But  he  is  not  singular  among  the  Tudor  writers  in 
taking  measles  to  be  the  equivalent  of  variolae.  William 
Clowes,  of  St  Bartholomews  Hospital,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced practitioners  of  his  time,  does  the  same.  His  Proved 
Practice  far  aii  Young  Chirurgcons  has  an  appendix  of  Latin 
aphorisms  '*  taken  out  of  an  old  written  coppy/'  to  each  of  which 
aphorisms  Clowes  has  added  an  English  translation:  in  the 
aphorism  on  variolac,  that  term  is  translated  "  measles,"  the 
name  of  ^Vsmallpox "  nowhere  occurring  in  the  book,  Clowcs's 
translation  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  English-Latin 
-glossary  of  the  time  by  Levins  (1570),  Levins  was  an  Oxford 
fellow  who  had  graduated  in  medicine  and  afterwards  become 
a  schoolmaster,  just  as  Cogan,  of  The  Haven  of  Health,  had 
done.  He  wrote  the  Pathivay  of  Health,  and  also  compiled  the 
Manipuhts  Vocabnlornm.  His  definitions  in  the  latter  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  to  stand  for  the  medical  usage  of  the  time.     In 

I  this  glossary,  '*ye  maysilles"  is  rendered  hy  variole,  while  the 
name  of  "  smallpox  "  is  omitted  altogether,  '*  a  pocke  '*  having  its 
Latin  equivalent  in  phagedaena,  and  "ye  French  pocke"  in 
morbus  Gallicus.  In  the  Elizabethan  dictionary  by  Baret,  "the 
maisils"  is  defined  as  "a  disease  with  many  reddish  spottes  or 
speckles  in  the  face  and  bodie,  much  like  freckles  in  colour  ; "  and 

I    that  was  the  disease  w^hich  the  English  profession  then  under- 
stood to  be  the  same  as  the  variolae  of  medieval  wTiters. 
I  leave  readers  to  draw  their  ow*n  conclusions,  whether  there 
was  much  or  little  smallpox  or  measles  in  England  in  the  Tudor 
period.     They  may  be  reminded  that  Pace,  dean  of  St  FauTs, 

I  in  a  letter  from  Berkshire  in  I5r8,  asserts  the  fatal  prevalence 
of  '*  smallpox  and  mezils/'  and  that  the  duke  of  Suffolk  called 
the  illness  of  his  infant  son  by  the  name  of  smallpox  in  1538, 
They  may  be  farther  helped  to  a  conclusion  by  the  following 
curious  instance  which  has  been  recorded  by  John  Stow. 
H  Among  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  that  antiquary  pre- 

■     served  in  the   Lambeth   Library ^   there  is  a  narrative  of  the 
troubled   conscience   of  Master   Richard   AUington,   esquire,  a 

^^  *  Ediidl  by  Gairdner  foi  \hc  Camden  Society,  18B0. 
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A  dmth  from  Stnalipox  in  London,  1561. 


gentleman  who  appears  to  have  lent  money  at  high  interest 
Believing  himself  to  be  dying  on  November  22,  1561,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  bedside  at  ei^ht  in  the  evening  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  (**Sir  John  of  the  Rolls"),  two  doctors  of  the  law  and  two 
other  lawyers. 

He  began  :  *'  M. listers,  seinge  that  I  muste  ncdes  die,  which  I  assure  you 
r  nevar  thought  wokle  have  cum  to  passe  by  this  dessease,  consyderinge  il  is 
but  the  small  pockes,  1  woulde  therefore  moste  herteiy  desyre  you  in  the 
reuerence  of  God  and  for  Chrisies  passions  sake  to  suffer  me  to  speake  untyll 
1  be  dede,  that  I  may  dyscharge  my  consccns  "  etc.  He  then  explains  that 
**no  man  had  so  especial  tokens  of  God^s  singular  grace^  and  so  litele 
regarded  them  as  I  have  done/'  and  goes  on  to  mention  particular  acts  of 
usury  and  to  olTer  restitution  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  pounds  or  more. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  to  do  so  the  second  night  after  he  fell  sick,  being  in 
perfect  memory  lying  in  his  bed  broad  awake,  but  with  puppets  dancing 
around  him.  After  entrusting  the  lawyers  at  his  bed  side  with  these 
restitutions,  he  asked  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  read  to  him  certain  of  the 
penitential  Psalms  which  the  sick  man  had  selected  as  appropriate*  "And 
then  he  thought  he  should  have  died,  but  then  broth  being  given  unto  him, 
he  revived  again  and  fell  to  prayer  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  quietness  ;  ^ 
and  there  the  narrative  ends. 

It  appears  from  a  reference  in  Stow's  Survey  of  London 
that  he  did  die  in  1561,  and  that  his  widow  was  left  well  off: 
for  she  afterwards  built  one  of  the  finest  of  the  new  houses  that 
were  now  beginning  to  line  the  highway  of  Holborn  almost  as 
far  out  as  St  Giles  s  in  the  Fields. 

This  is  the  first  recorded  case  of  smallpox  in  English, 
According  to  the  patient's  own  view,  smallpox  was  not  usually 
a  formidable  disease,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  four  other  eminent  lawyers  (Dr  Caldwell,  Dr  Good, 
Mr  Garth,  and  Mr  Jones)  had  been  apprehensive  of  catching  it. 
One  finds  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  smallpox  in 
London  or  elsewhere  in  England  until  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  1591  and  in  the  essay  of  KcUwaye,  I593»  which  asserts 
the  occurrence  of  *' smallpox  and  measles*'  in  almost  the  same 
language  as  Phaer*s  earlier  Book  of  Children  and  for  the  most 
part  under  the  same  foreign  inspiration.  From  Scotland  we 
have  a  single  reference  in  Dr  Gilbert  Skene's  essay  on  the 
plague,  published  in  1568,  from  the  terms  of  which  one  may 
suppose  tliat  he  is  giving  his  own  experience.     The  season,  he 
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KeUwaye  on  Smallpox,  1593. 
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says,   will    sometimes   foretell    the    plagiie,   as   well    as    nthcr 

diseases: 

"  Siclyk  quhen  pokis  or  sic  pustulis  are  frequent,  not  onlic  amangis  barnis, 
but  also  amangis  those  quha  be  of  constant  or  declynand  ai^c—  ijrcit  frequent 
south  and  snuth-vest  vyndis/'  In  a  similar  passaj^e  on  llic  previous  paj;c  he 
couples  '*  pokis,  mesillis  and  siclike  diseisis  of  bodie ^" 

In  a  letter  of  August  26,  1591,  written  to  a  member  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  court,  it  is  said :  '*  Hir  Higness  wold  you  should 
remove  from  that  place  where  the  smalle  pocks  were,  to  take 
the  fresh  and  clere  ayre,  the  better  to  purge  ye  from  the 
infection'." 

In  1593  we  come  to  the  first  systematic  English  essay  on 
the  disease,  appended  to  the  treatise  on  the  plague  by  Simon 
Kellwaye^  The  author  is  otherwise  unknown  as  a  medical 
writer,  but  he  is  commended  in  a  preface  by  George  Baker, 
a  court  surgeon,  for  his  "good  and  zealous  intent  and  sufficiencic 
in  his  profession/'  In  appending  an  essay  on  smallpox  to  a 
treatise  on  the  plague  he  follows  the  example  of  the  Salcrnian 
treatise  of  Alphanus,  which  also  affords  him  most  of  his  syste- 
matic materials  in  both  diseases,  filtered  through  Ambroise  Pare* 
and  other  writers,  Kellwayc  claims,  however,  to  have  in- 
corporated native  experience :  *'  which  w^ork  I  have  collected 
and  drawn  from  sundry  both  auncient  and  later  writers,  the 
which  being  shadowed  under  the  calm  shroud  of  auncient  consent 
and  strengthened  with  the  abundant  sap  of  late  experience  (as 
well  mine  own  as  others)  I  here  present  the  same."  In  the 
treatise  on  the  plague  (foL  2)  he  mentions  smallpox  as  among 
the  forerunners  or  prognostics  of  that  disease: 

**  When  the  smalle  poxe  doth  generally  abound  both  in  young  and  old 
people,"  In  the  separate  essay  on  the  smallpox  (foL  1^%^^  its  interest  is  again 
that  of  a  foremniiL-r  or  sequel  of  the  plague,  according  lu  tlae  foreign  leaching 
of  the  lime  : 

"  For  that  oftentimes  those  that  are  infected  with  the  plague  arc  in 
the  end  of  the  disease  sometimes  troubled  with  the  smallpockes  or  mcasels, 
as  also  by  good  observation  it  hath  been  seen  that  they  are  forerunners  or 

'  Bannatyne  Club's  reprint,  1S40*  pp*  ^\o, 

*  The  losrUy  Manuscriph.     Edited  by  Kempe,     London,  1836,  p.  315. 

*  A  DefensatiVt  against  the  napte..,...':vhereunto  is  annexed  a  short  treatise  of  the 
$malt  Poxe^  haw  to  govern  and  help  th<fsi  that  are  infeeied  iher^'With*     London,  1593. 
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i  the  desmpdon  of  this  ^ 
It  bqgnis  witli 
die  skin 
-In 
5kiB»  vbich  m  one 
:  M  tkicx  MMlJgi  gmwnig;  in 
i;  and  after  the 
mad  licre  some 
^:  far,  saf  they, 
do  wmAdtaif  rxm  into  a 
,  as  if  it  had  heea  TriJIrd,  hm  the  other  doth  not  so ;  yet  are 
the  cape.**  He  recocaiiet^  the  caa/tapam  ^viymif  of  the 
[it'^hcfedbahie:*  *  For  «e  see  «hes  one  b  uiliKted  therewith, 
ay  as  come  near  hnn  (especially  Aose  which  aie  affied  in  the  same 
Mood)  do  aMwedly  for  the  most  part  recetre  the  iplcctiopaisa^  l\l%  PrAcika 
are  tahai  ahnost  cvthcly  6om  the  Arahian  wiiieni.  as  liEered  through 
tf^addesden,  one  of  them  being  the  preteaiioa  of  pittiag  fay  cpcwiag  the  pocks  M 
wfih  a  goU  pin  or  needle.  He  had  hand,  howem;  *^of  some  whkh,  having  ■ 
I  anything  at  ai,  but  safiering  them  lo  dry  op  and  £U1  of  themselves 
:pidai^gjor  scialfiiing,  have  done  very  vcll^  and  not  any  pttsreniained  ■ 
aficr  iL**  He  then  relm  I0  complkadoH»  snch  as  lacerations  of  the  skin,  | 
soffeoeas  and  oSceratiovis  of  the  month  (lyll/iMrV  soitness  of  the  tonsils,  and 
ghiemg  together  of  the  eyelids.  aH  of  which  are  stock  pangraphs  in  the 
Ibrdgn  writers  of  the  time  and  are  probably  transferred  horn  the  latter. 
Also  he  goes  a  coosiderabie  way  towards  the  sepaiatiCB  of  measles  from 
smallpox,  which  was  not  liiUy  ejected  hi  England  milll  ^e  century  foUowing : 
**  \\Tiat  the  meascis  or  males  are : — many  littic  pimple  which  are  not  to  be 
seen  but  only  by  feeling  with  the  band  are  to  be  perceived ;  they  do  not 
maturate  as  the  pocks  doth  do,  nor  assattlt  the  eyes*  etc  ■ 


About  ten  years  after  KcUw^aye^s  essay,  there  began,  in  16(34, 
the  classification  of  the  deaths  in  London  by  the  Company 
of  Parish  Clerks :  but  it  was  not  until  1629  that  their  weekly 
and  annual  bills  were  regularly  printed.  In  the  first  printed 
bills,  *•  Flox,  smallpox  and  measles  "  appear  as  one  entry.  The 
meaning  of'*  flox"  seems  to  be  explained  by  Kellwayes  remark: 
**And  here  some  writers  do  make  a  difference  betwnxt  variola 
and  exanthemata ;  for,  say  they,  that  Is  called  variola  when 
many  of  those  pustules  do  suddenly  run  into  a  clear  bladder 
as  if  it  had  been  scalled,  but  the  other  doth  not  sa"  That 
id  the  distinction    between   confluent   smallpox  and   discrete; 


A  lyric  on  the  S^^nalipox^  i6o2. 
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and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  **  flox  "  is  that  it  stands 
for  the  confluent  kind,  or  for  the  pustules  that  run  together  into 
a  clear  bladder. 


Smallpox  in  the  17th  Century. 

The  gradual  rise  of  smallpox  to  prominence  in  England 
about  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Stuarts  cannot  fail  to  strike  anyone  who  is  occupied 
with  the  English  records  of  disease  as  a  whole.  Smallpox 
and  measles  may  have  been,  and  almost  certainly  werc»  observed 
in  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  i6th  century;  but  they 
make  no  such  figure  in  the  records,  domestic  and  other,  as 
they  do  from  the  beginning  of  the  i/th  century  onwards. 
Perhaps  the  first  mention  of  smallpox,  in  English  literature 
pro|>er^  occurs  in  a  collection  of  lyrical  poems  published  in 
1602 \  In  some  verses  "Upon  his  Ladies  sicknesse  of  the 
Small  Pocks,"  the  poet,  Th.  Spilman,  apostrophises  the  "cruel 
and  impartial  sickness"  and  asks, — 

Are  not  these  thy  steps  T  trace 
In  the  pure  snow  of  her  face? 

Th'  heavenly  honey  thon  dost  suck 
From  her  rose  rheek*;,  might  suffice; 
Why  then  didst  thou  m.ir  and  pluck 
Those  dear  flowers  of  rarest  price? 

In  two  letters  of  Dr  Donne,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  written 
probably  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1631,  reference  is 
made  to  the  smallpox  in  London.     In  the  one  he  says : 

**Al  my  return  from  Kent  to  my  gate,  I  found  Peg  had  the  pox;  so  I 
withdrew  to  Prickham  and  spent  a  fortnight  there.  And  without  coming 
home,  when  I  could  with  some  justice  hope  that  it  would  spread  no  farther 
amongst  them  (as  I  humbly  thank  God  it  hath  not,  nor  much  disfigured  her 
that  had  it),  I  went  into  Bedfordshire"  etc. 

^  Francis  Davison'*  Poitical  Rapiodu;.  The  poem  of  Spilii^an  occurs  at  p,  J89  of 
the  edition  of  161  r.  In  the  piraticaJ  edition  of  161 1,  after  Davison's  death,  "sma]]** 
is  left  out  h<.*fore  "Pocks,*'  and  Spilman\s  name  omillcd  at  the  fool  of  the  verses. 
The  printer's  error  has  had  the  singuhr  effect  of  leading  Dr  Farmer^  the  writer  on 
Shakespeare,  to  conchidc  thai  the  word  ''jxix*'  in  the  Ehznheihan  perirxl  meant 
smallpox  even  in  imprecations  such  as  **a  pox  on  it." 


*i 


This  dread  of  smallpox  infection  is  quite  unlike  anything 

that  we  meet  with  in  the  earlier  16th-century  domestic  tne- 
morials;  in  them  it  is  only  the  infection  of  the  plague  that 
comes  in.  Donne's  other  reference  is  to  the  sickness  of  my 
lord  Harrington :  **a  few  days  since  they  were  doubtful  of  him; 
but  he  is  so  well  recovered  that  now  they  know  all  his  disease 
to  be  the  pox  and  measles  mingled  \*' 

Cases  of  smallpox  among  the  upper  classes  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  letters  written  by  Chamberlain  to  Carleton  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L'.  On  December  17,  1612, 
■*Thc  Lord  LLsle  hath  lost  his  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Sidney, 
by  the  smallpox,  which  were  well  come  out/'  On  December  31, 
the  same  year,  Carleton,  writing  from  abroad,  mentions  that  the 
duke  of  Mantua  had  died  of  the  smallpox  about  three  weeks 
since,  of  which  he  buried  his  only  son  not  three  weeks  before. 
Also  on  December  31,  Chamberlain  writes  to  him,  that  the 
Lady  Wcbbe  was  sick  of  the  smallpox,  of  which,  he  says  in 
another  letter,  she  died :  *'  She  was  grown  a  very  proper  woman, 
but  loved  the  town  too  well,  which  in  a  short  time  would  have 
drawn  her  and  her  husband  dry  as  well  in  purse  as  in  reputa- 
tion/' It  is  the  year  16 14  that  is  given  (by  Horst)  as  the  worst 
season  of  smallpox  all  over  Europe  and  the  East;  England  is 
mentioned  by  the  foreign  writer  as  among  the  countries  affected, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  an  epidemic  in  our  own  records.  On 
pril  20,  1616,  Chamberlain  mentions  the  case  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  favourite;  **he  hath  been  crazy  of  late,  not 
without  suspicion  of  the  smallpox,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out, 
acff4m  i'Jf  de  amicitia.  But  it  proves  otherwise/'  Buckingham*s 
iUness,  for  which  he  took  much  physic,  produced  an  imposthume 
on  his  head  (an  cfifect  w^hich  followed  in  the  more  notorious 
llness  of  Wolsey),  and  he  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  suffering  from 
;he  morbus  comidniis.  The  suggestion  of  smallpox  appears  to  be 
he  same  euphemism  which  was  resorted  to  in  the  cases  of  other 
exalted  personages. 

On  August  21,  1624,  having  written  of  the  great  mortality 

'Sir  Tobic  Mm  thews'  Ltittri  (1577-1655),  London,   t66o.     (1)  Donne  lo  Mrs 
^'"(cftine,  p.  ,=141  i  (i)  Uonne  to  Sir  R.  D=— ,  both  without  Jate, 
Cmtrt  mid  Vimes  of  Janus  L 
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from  fevers^  Chamberlain  adds  :  "  Lady  Win  wood,  hearing  that 
her  only  daughter  was  fallen  sick  of  the  smallpox  at  Ditton  and 
that  they  came  not  out  currently/'  had  gone  to  her.  On 
December  18,  1624,  *'the  Lady  Purbeck  is  sick  of  the  smallpox, 
and  her  husband  is  so  kind  that  he  stirs  not  from  her  bed^s 
feet/*  In  the  first  week  of  June,  1625,  the  famous  composer 
Orlando  Gibbons  died  at  Canterbury,  not  without  suspicion  of 
the  plague\  but  according  to  another  opinion  of  the  smallpox*. 

With  the  year  1629,  the  causes  of  death  in  London  began  to 
be  published  by  Parish  Clerks'  Hall  in  a  rough  classification, 
smallpox  being  a  regular  item  from  year  to  year.  For  the 
first  eight  years  the  deaths  from  "  ftox,  smallpox,  and  measles  ** 
were  as  follows : 

1629  72  1631       58  1633         72  163s     293 

1630  40  1632     531  1634     1354  1636     127 

The  greatest  epidemic,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in  I634^  For 
the  years  1637- 1646,  the  figures  are  lost  (owing  to  Graunt*s 
omitting  them  in  his  Table  of  1662,  for  want  of  room).  But  it 
is  known  from  letters  that  the  autumn  of  1641  was  a  season  of 
severe  smallpox  as  well  as  plague.  Thus  on  August  26,  "  both 
Houses  grow  very  thin  by  reason  of  the  smallpox  and  plague 
that  is  in  the  town,  133  dying  here  this  week  of  the  plague,  and 
118  of  the  smallpox,  610  in  the  whole  of  all  diseases.*'  On 
September  9,  a  letter  from  Charing  Cross  says:  **  Died  this 
week  of  the  plague  185,  and  of  the  smallpox  1 01."  The  plague 
mortality  continues  to  be  mentioned  in  subsequent  letters,  but 
the  references  to  smallpox  cease*.  On  July  16,  1642,  one  excuses 
his  attendance  on  some  State  business  because  he  is  sick  of  the 
smallpox*. 

About  the  Restoration  the  references  to  smallpox  become 
more  numerous^     A  letter  of  January  4,  1658  (1659),  speaks  of 

*  Court  and  Times  o/Cknrles  I,  (Chamberlaia  to  Carleton},  1.  38. 
'  Anthony  Wood. 
"  For  Chester  also,  in  the  parish  register  of  Trinity  Church  (Harl,  MS.  iry;)  Ihere 

Is  a  note  opposite  1636:  "  for  this  tu'o  or  three  years  divers  children  died  nf  smallpox 
in  Chester.'* 

*  Co/,  State  Papers,  *  Ibid. 

*  Hist.  MSS*  Ci}mmisshtt,  v.  146,  151,  156,  1G8,  174,  201.     See  also  the  Diaries 
of  Pcpys  and  Evelyn. 
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"  much  sickness  in  the  town  [London],  especially  fevers,  agues 
and  smallpox.''  On  February  7,  1660,  the  earl  of  Anglesey  is  fl 
dead  of  the  smallpox.  In  September,  1660,  Lord  Oxford  had  a 
severe  attack  and  recovered ;  at  the  same  time  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  8th  September,  was  diagnosed  by  the  doctors 
to  have  "  a  disease  between  the  smallpox  and  the  measles ;  he 
is  now  past  danger  of  death  for  this  bout,  as  the  doctors  say/' 
However  he  died  on  14th  September,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the 
disease,  with  remarkable  evidences  (post  mortem)  of  internal 
haemorrhage,  having  bled  freely  at  the  nose  a  few  hours  before 
his  death.  The  eruption  had  "come  out  full  and  kindly"  at  the 
beginning,  so  that  it  was  not  the  ordinary  haemorrhagic  type. 
On  the  20th  December,  1660,  the  princess  Henrietta  goes  to 
St  James's  for  fear  of  the  smallpox.  On  the  16th  January,  1660 
(?i66i),  ''the  princess  is  recovered  of  the  measles,"  Letters 
from  a  lady  at  Hambleton  to  her  husband  in  London,  May  26» 
1 66 1,  speaks  of  smallpox  raging  in  the  place,  and  in  the  house 
of  her  nearest  neighbour,  her  own  children  having  the  whooping- 
cough.  In  the  bills  of  mortality  of  those  years  the  deaths  in 
London  from  smallpox  and  measles  were  as  follows : 
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1652 

1279 

1657 

^11 

1662 

768 

1648 

401 

1653 

139 

1658 

409 

1663 

411 

1649 

1190 

1654 

S32 

1659 

1523 

1664 

1233 

1650 

184 
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1294 

1660 

354 

1665 

65s 

1651 

525 

1656 

823 

1661 

1246 

1666 
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These  figures  bring  us  down  to  the  period  of  Sydenham,  who 
was  the  first  accurate  observer  of  smallpox  in  London.  With 
his  writings,  and  with  those  of  Willis  and  Morton,  we  begin  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  epidemics  in  England.  We  find,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history,  an  adequate  discussion  of  the 
epidemiological  and  clinical  facts  by  the  ablest  men  in  the 
profession.  But,  as  the  new  era  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
marked  by  the  cessation  of  plague  and  by  the  enormous 
increase  of  various  fevers,  as  well  as  of  smallpox,  it  falls  without 
the  limits  of  this  volume,  making,  indeed,  the  appropriate 
beginning  of  the  new  kind  of  epidemic  history  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  England  from  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
down  to   the  end  of  the    iKth  century.     It  is  clear,  from  the 
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instances  above  given,  that  smallpox  was  already  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  becoming  a  pest  among  the  upper 
I  classes.  But  to  anyone  who  studies  the  histor>'  over  continuous 
'  periods  it  is  equally  clear  that  its  prominence  %vas  then  some- 
thing new  and  that  the  horror  and  alarm  which  it  caused 
became  greater  as  the  17th  century  approached  its  close.  And 
so  as  not  to  leave  the  history  of  smallpox  at  this  point  with  a 
wTong  impression  of  its  general  virulence,  it  may  be  added  that 
Dr  Plot,  writing  of  Oxfordshire  in  1677,  says:  ** Generally  here 
they  arc  so  ra%'orablc  and  kind,  that  be  the  nurse  but  tolerably 
good,  the  patient  seldom  miscarries*.*' 

Sinallpox  in  Continental  Writings  of  the  i6th  century. 

It  w^ould  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  follow  the 
history  of  smallpox  and  measles  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few^  words  on  the  contemporary 
foreign  writings  upon  these  diseases,  as  it  is  chiefly  teaching 
from  a  foreign  source  that  we  detect  in  the  English  authors  of 
the  1 6th  century. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  classical  work  of  Fracastori", 
published  in  1546,  that  smallpox  and  measles  were  frequent  and 
familiar  diseases  in  the  author's  experience  at  Verona.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  that  even  he,  original  observer  as  he  was, 
is  in  places  merely  repeating  the  old  statements  of  the  Arabian 
writers.  Thus  his  statement  that  everj^one  has  smallpox  or 
measles  sooner  or  later,  is  the  old  Arabian  tradition  or  ex- 
perience,  usually  joined  to  the  explanation  that  the  cause  of 
that  universality  was  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  by  the 
retained  and  impure  menstrual  blood,  so  that  all  children  had 
to  free  their  constitutions  of  a  congenital  impurity  sooner  or 
later  So  far  as  Fracastori 's  originality  comes  in,  it  is  clear  that 
he  does  not  regard  smallpox  and  measles  as  serious  troubles. 
In  his  second  chapter  he  says : 

"First  we  must  treat  of  those  contagious  maladies  which,  although 
conlagious,  are  not  called  pestilential,  because,  for  the  most  pari,  they  are 


'  Nat mal  HUtoiy  of  Oxfordshire,     Oxford,  1677,  p.  13. 
'  D€  contagioHi  et  cctutagians  morbis^  i:\z.     Venet*  1546* 
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salubrious.  Of  such  are  variolae  and  morbillL  By  variolae  are  understood' 
those  which  are  called  also  varollae  by  the  common  people,  from  their 
likeness,  I  suppose,  to  the  pustules  called  van.  By  morbilU  are  understood 
those  which  the  common  people  stj'le  fersae^  so-called  perhaps  from  fep'vor. 
But  of  these  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  treated  under  any  other  name 
than  exanthemata.  They  happen  principally  in  children^  rarely  in  men, 
most  rarely  in  old  people-  Bui  they  seem  to  befall  all  men  once  in  life,  or  to 
be  apt  to  befall  them  unless  a  premature  death  removes  the  indi\idual.  In 
boys  the  malady  is  more  benign  than  in  adults.  For  the  more  part,  as 
already  said,  they  are  salubrious^  since  this  ebullition  of  the  blood  is 
something  of  a  purification  of  the  same.  It  afflicts  more  or  less  according  to 
the  density  of  the  blood  and  as  the  vice  is  apt  or  not  to  be  separated  from  it.  If 
the  blood  be  more  pituitous^  the  pustules  are  varifonn^  white,  round  and  full 
of  a  kind  of  mucus  ;  but  if  it  be  more  bilious  the  pustules  break  forth  more 
of  a  dry  sort.  Where  the  disease  has  happened  once  it  is  not  apt  to  recur  ; 
but  there  are  cases  where  it  has  happened  more  than  once.'^ 

In  the  brief  account  by  Fracastori,  all  the  points  are  stated 
for  measles  and  smallpox  together ;  and  the  opinion  is  twice 
put  forward  that  an  attack  was  salubrious  as  purifying  the 
bJood  or  as  freeing  it  from  some  vice — an  opinion  which  is 
atill  popularly  held. 

It  is  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  ccnttiry  that  we 
come  to  real  epidemiological  records  of  smallpox  on  the  Conti- 
nent,— the  works  by  Donatus  on  smallpox  and  measles  at 
Mantua  in  1567,  and  by  Betera  upon  epidemics  at  Brescia  in 
157^1  ^577  ^^^  1588,  in  which  the  more  malignant  types  of 
smallpox  were  seen\  The  treatise  most  used  was  that  of 
Alphanus,  published  at  Naples  in  1577';  it  was  on  plague  and 
pestilential  fever,  with  an  appendix  on  smallpox.  Either  it  or 
Ambroise  Park's  chapters  seem  to  have  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  essay  by  Kellwaye  on  the  plague  and 
smallpox. 

In  Ambroise  Par<^'s  references  to  smallpox  there  occurs  one 
singular  line  of  remark  which  will  ser^e  to  bring  us  back  to 
etymology  and  to  the  great  pox*»     The  petite  v^rok,  he  says, 

J  Titles  in  I  laser,  lU.  383. 

*  Opmdepesti ^necnQn  de  varxoUs^  Neap.  1577. 

^  Lis  auvres  de  M,  Ambroise  ParL  5lh  ed.>  Paris,  1598,  Books  XIX.  and  XX, 
The  chapters  on  Plague,  Smallpox,  etc,  were  originally  published,  acconting  to 
Hjiser,  in  1568. 
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has  a  resemblance  to  the  grosse  vt^rok  as  sometunes  attacking 
the  bones.  He  had  seen  that  in  smallpox  cases  not  only  in 
1568  but  on  other  occasions;  and  he  gives  the  details  of  two 
cases  of  smallpox,  apparently  with  periostitis  and  necrosis, 
which  he  compares  to  cases  of  the  great  pox.  To  express  in 
one  word  the  meaning  of  such  cases,  he  says,  the  smallpox  and 
rougeoile,  not  having  been  well  purged^  give  rise  to  various 
troublesome  accidents,  as  the  great  pox  does.  One  cannot  read 
Fare's  chapters  on  the  grosse  vtfroie  and  the  petite  v^role  without 
detecting  an  inclination  to  compare  them  or  class  them  together 
in  nosological  characters.  The  comparison  or  classification  is  by 
no  means  explicit ;  but  it  seems  to  be  in  his  thoughts,  and  he 
would  seem,  accordingly,  to  have  held  until  a  late  period  of  the 
1 6th  century  a  view  of  the  two  diseases  which  was  not  unusual 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century  (as  in  the  treatise  of  Pinctor 
and  in  the  accounts  of  the  dreadful  mortality  of  Indians  in 
Hispaniola  and  Mexico'),  and  was  expressed  in  the  popular 
names  given  to  each  disease  in  France  and  in  England, 

*  See  Purchasj  Pil^mes^  in.  996,  where  syphilis  and  smallpox  arc  included 
together  as  '*  infeclious  or  pcslUentbU  pocks,"  Ramusio  being  given  as  the  authority 
for  the  smallpox  and  Oviedo  for  the  great  pox. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PLAGUE,  FEVER  AND  INFLUENZA   FROM   THE  ACCESSION 
OF  THE  STUART  DYNASTY   TO  THE   RESTORATION. 


The  last  period  of  plague  in  England,  from  1603  to  its 
extinction  in  1666,  was  as  fatal  as  any  that  the  capital,  and  the 
provincial  towns,  had  known  since  the  14th  century.  The 
mortalities  in  London  in  1603,  1625,  and  1665  are  the  greatest  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  City's  epidemics,  not,  perhaps,  relatively 
to  the  population,  but  in  absolute  numbers.  The  capital  was 
growing  rapidly,  having  now  become  the  greatest  trading 
community  in  Europe.  The  dangers  which  were  foreseen  in  the 
proclamation  of  1580,  of  an  extension  of  the  City's  borders 
beyond  civic  control,  had  been  realized.  The  old  walled  city, 
like  Vienna  down  to  a  quite  recent  date,  remained  both  the 
residential  quarter  and  the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce:  the 
original  suburbs,  which  were  in  the  Liberties  or  Freedom  of  the 
City,  were  the  slums— the  fringe  of  poverty  covered  by  the 
poorest  class  of  tenements,  unpaved  and  witliout  regular  streets^ 
but  penetrated  by  alleys  twisting  and  turning  in  an  endless 
maze.  The  City  was  not,  indeed,  without  a  good  deal  of 
building  of  the  same  class,  especially  in  the  parish  of  St 
Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  the  most  populous  parish  within  the 
walls*  But  what  was  an  occasional  thing  in  the  City  where 
gardens  and  other  open  spaces  had  been  built  upon,  was  the 
rule  In  the  parishes  beyond  the  walls.  It  was  in  the  Liberties  and 
outparishes  that  the  plague  of  1603  began  :  its  origin  in  1625  is 
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less  certain ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  Great  Plague  of  1665  from  the  west  end  of  the 
town  down  Holborn  and  the  Strand  to  the  City,  to  the  great 
parishes  on  the  north-east  and  east,  and  across  the  water  to 
Southwark  From  one  point  of  view  we  may  represent  the  later 
plagues  as  incidents  in  the  transition  from  the  medieval  to  the 
naodern  state  of  the  capital — a  transition  which  proceeded 
slowly  and  is  still  unfinished  so  far  as  concerns  the  forms  of 
municipal  government.  The  history  of  the  public  health  of 
London  is,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  history  of  irregular  and 
uncontrolled  expansion,  of  the  failure  of  old  municipal  institutions 
to  overtake  new  duties.  Perhaps  if  Wren's  grand  conception  of 
a  New  London  after  the  fire  of  1666  had  been  taken  up  and 
given  effect  to  by  Charles  IL,  the  Liberties  and  suburbs  might 
have  been  joined  more  organically  to  the  centre  and  have 
benefited  by  the  municipal  traditions  of  the  latter.  The  history  of 
the  public  health  in  London  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  and  the  whole  of  the  i8th  might  in  that  case  have 
been  a  less  meiancholy  record.  That  history  falls  within  our 
next  volume;  but  as  it  began  with  the  expansion  of  London 
under  EUzabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  this  is  the  place  to  review  the 
growth  of  the  City  from  the  time  when  it  broke  through  its 
medieval  limits. 

The  Growth  of  London  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods  ^ 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  crown  in  1603 
corresponds  in  time  with  the  pretensions  of  London  to  be  the 
first  city  in  Europe.  '*  London  "  says  Dekker,  in  Tiie  Wonderftdl 
Yeare,  *'  was  never  in  the  highway  to  preferment  till  now.  For 
p  she  saw  herself  in  better  state  than  Jerusalem,  she  went  more 
gallant  than  ever  did  Antwerp,  was  more  courted  by  amorous 
and  lustie  suitors  than  Venice  (the  minion  of  Italy);  more  lofty 
towers  stood  about  her  temples  than  ever  did  about  the  beautiful 
forehead  of  Rome ;  Tyre  and  Sydon  to  her  were  like  two  thatcht 

*  For  details  of  the  increase  of  London  population,  with  tbe  sources  of  cvidencCt 
I  hzg  to  refer  to  my  essay,  **  The  Population  of  Old  London/'  Bhukwgoifs  Magatiftf, 
.\|>ril,  tHg\. 
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houses  to  Theobals,  the  grand  Cairo  but  a  hogsty."  That  is,  of 
course,  in  Dekker's  manner;  but  it  can  be  shown  by  figures  that 
London  took  a  great  start  in  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and 
grew  still  faster  under  James, 

From  Richard  L  to  Henry  VI I. ,  London  was  the  medieval 
walled  city,  as  Drayton  says,  "  built  on  a  rising  bank  within  a 
vale  to  stand/'  with  a  population  between  40^000  and  50,000. 
Without  the  walls  lay  a  few  city  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes, 
including  the  three  dedicated  to  St  Botolph  outside  Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate  and  Aldersgate,  respectively,  and  St  Giles's  without 
Cripplegate,  all  of  these  being  at  the  gates  or  close  to  the 
walls.  On  the  western  side,  however,  lay  an  extensive  but 
sparsely  populated  suburb,  which  was  erected  in  1393  into  the 
Ward  of  Farringdon  Without;  it  extended  westward  from  the 
city  wall  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  Holborn  Bars  and  West 
Smithfield,  and  was  divided  into  the  four  great  parishes  of 
St  Sepulchre's  without  Newgate,  St  Andrew's,  on  the  other  side 
of  Holborn  valley,  St  Dunstan's  in  the  West  (about  Chancery 
Lane  and  Fetter  Lane),  and  St  Bride*s,  Fleet  Street. 

The  earliest  known  bills  of  mortaUty,  in  1532  and  1535*  from 
which  a  population  of  some  62400  might  be  deduced,  show 
that  the  St  Botolph  parishes,  St  Giles's  without  Cripplegate  and 
the  four  great  parishes  in  the  western  Liberties  (or,  more 
correctly,  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without)  had  one-third  of 
the  whole  deaths,  and  presumably  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  few  memoranda  left  of  the  plague-bills  of 
1563,  we  find  evidence  that  the  population  had  increased  to 
some  gi,2j6,  of  which  about  a  sixth  or  seventh  part,  or  some 
i2,OQO  to  15,000  was  \n  the  "  out-parishes,"  or  in  the  parishes  not 
only  beyond  the  walls,  but  beyond  the  Bars  of  the  Freedom* 
The  most  valuable  series  of  statistics  for  Elizabethan  London  are 
those  which  give  the  christenings  and  burials  for  five  years  from 
1578  to  1582;  from  those  of  the  year  1580,  which  was  almost 
free  from  the  disturbing  element  of  plague,  a  population  of  some 
123,034  may  be  deduced  by  taking  the  birth-rate  at  29  per  1000 
living  and  the  death-rate  at  23  per  1000,  or  in  each  case  at  a 
favourable  rate  corresponding  to  the  large  excess  of  births  over 
deaths. 
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There  is  not  enough  left  of  the  introduction  to  these  old 
manuscript  abstracts  of  weekly  births  and  deaths  to  show  how 
many  parishes  they  relate  to,  or  what  is  the  proportion  for  each 
division  of  the  capital.  But,  as  the  earlier  series  of  bills  of 
mortality  from  1563  to  1566  included  the  City,  the  Liberties 
and  the  out-parishes,  it  is  probable  that  the  series  from  1578  to 
1582  had  done  the  same.  The  crowding  of  the  Liberties  with  a 
poor  class  of  tenements,  and  the  extension  of  the  out-parishes, 
are  otherwise  known  from  the  preamble  to  the  proclamation  of 
1580,  which  prohibited  all  building  on  new  sites  within  three 
miles  of  the  City  wall  The  next  figures  are  for  the  years  1593, 
1594,  and  1595,  which  show  a  population  increased  to  about 
152,000. 

From  the  figures  of  the  plague-year,  1593,  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  within  the  walls,  both  from  plague  and  from  ordinary 
causes,  had  now  become  the  smaller  half,  or  somewhat  less  than 
that  **  Without  the  walls  and  in  the  Liberties," — a  phrase  which 
is  used  loosely,  even  in  some  official  bills,  for  both  Liberties  and 
suburbs.  In  1604  we  have  the  exact  proportions  of  deaths  in 
the  City»  in  the  Liberties  and  in  the  out-parishes  respectively: 

witbin  walk 


AH  deaths 
Plai^ue  deaths 
Christenings 


1798 
280 


j:6  iuLriabc» 
in  Llbertiev 

S  partsihes  qui 
of  the  Freedodi 

Total 

2465 
368 

9S6 
348 

5219 
896 

5458 

The  sixteen  parishes  of  the  Liberties  are  now  decidedly 
ahead  of  the  ninety-six  old  City  parishes,  while  the  eight 
out-parishes  have  some  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  mortality. 
The  population  is  best  reckoned  from  the  6504  baptisms  of  the 
year  after,  1605,  by  which  time  the  disturbance  of  the  enormous 
mortality  in  1603  had  ceased  to  be  felt;  at  a  birth-rate  of  29 
per  1000,  the  population  would  be  some  224,275.  The  propor- 
tions in  1605,  from  the  bills  of  mortality  for  the  year,  are  33*8 
per  cent  in  the  City,  50  per  cent,  in  the  Liberties,  and  16*2  per 
cent  in  the  out -parishes  ;  so  that  the  City  would  have  contained 
in  that  year  about  76,000,  the  Liberties  about  1 14,000,  and  the 
out-parishes  about  37,000.    To  those  numbers  we  should  have  to 
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add  some  2o,ooo  or  30,000  for  Westminster,  Stepney,  Lambeth* 

Nevvington,  etc. 

According  to  Graunt's  contemporary  estimate  for  1662,  the 
population  had  grown  to  460,000,  or  to  rather  mwe^than  double 
that  of  160S;  and  whereas  the  proportion  in  1605  was  two-sixths 
in  the  City,  three-sixths  in  the  Liberties  and  one-sixth  in  the 
out-parishes,  he  makes  it  in  1662  to  have  been  one-fifth  in  the 
City,  three-fifths  in  the  Liberties  (including  Southwark)  and  the 
out-parishes  nearest  to  the  Bars,  and  one-fifth  in  the  out-parishes 
of  Stepney,  Redriff,  Newington,  Lambeth,  Islington  and  Hack- 
ney, with  the  city  of  Westminsten  Thus,  whereas  in  1535  the 
City  had  two-thirds  of  the  whole  estimated  population,  in  1662  it 
had  one-fifth ;  but  with  its  one-fifth  in  1662  it  was  twice  as 
crowded  as  with  its  two-thirds  in  1535.  the  comparatively  open 
appearance  given  to  it  by  gardens  in  various  localities,  as  on 
Tower  Hill,  having  entirely  gone. 

^  As  early  as  the  plague  of  1563,  the  Liberties  were  observed 
to  be  first  infected,  and  to  retain  the  infection  longest ;  that  is 
alleged  of  St  Sepulchre's  parish  by  Dr  John  Jones,  from 
personal  knowledge.  The  history  of  the  plague  of  1593  is 
imperfectly  known ;  but  it  is  clear  from  Stow  s  summation  of 
the   deaths  during  the  year,  that  more  died  of  plague  in  the 

LXiberties  and  suburbs  than  in  the  City.  Of  the  next  plague, 
that  of  1603,  we  know  that  it  did  begin  in  the  Liberties  and  was 
prevalent  in  those  skirts  of  the  City  for  some  time  before  it 
entered  the  gates.  *'  Death,"  says  The  Wonderfuil  Yeare,  **  had 
pitcht  his  tents  in  the  sinfully  polluted  suburbs... the  skirts  of 
London  were  pitifully  pared  off  by  little  and  little ;  which  they 
within  the  gates  perceiving,''  etc.  Then  the  plague,  represented 
as  an  invading  force,  "entered  within  the  walls  and  marched 
through  Cheapside/'  the  wealthier  inhabitants  having  escaped 
meanwhile. 
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The  London  Plague  of  1603. 

The  most  useful  document  for  the  London  plague  of  1603  is 
a  printed  Bill  of  Mortality  which  is  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 
The  bill,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  broadside,  is  for  the  week 
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13-20  October,  and  purports  to  be  a  true  copy,  according  to  the 
report  made  to  the  king  by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks,  and 
printed  by  John  Winder,  printer  to  the  honourable  City  of 
London  ^  It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  particular,  because  the  clerk 
of  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks  m  the  end  of  1665  (between  the 
Plague  and  the  Fire)  published  an  account  of  all  the  statistics  of 
former  plagues  preserved  in  his  office,  and  emphatically  denied 
that  the  Parish  Clerks  gave  in  an  accompt  for  the  year  1603  ; 
they  did  not  resume  their  series  after  rSPSi  he  says,  until  29th 
December,  1603.  But  the  clerk  was  mistaken,  as  even  the  most 
prim  of  officials  will  sometimes  be.  The  printed  bill  which  has 
come  down  to  us  gives  the  usual  weekly  return  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  one  column  and  those  from  plague  in  another,  for  each 
of  the  96  parishes  within  their  walls,  each  of  the  16  parishes  in 
the  Liberties  and  each  of  8  out-parishes.  On  the  right  hand 
margin  it  gives  also  a  summary  statement  of  the  deaths  in  '*the 
first  great  plague  in  our  memory"'  that  of  1563,  which  is  the 
same  as  in  Stow's  Annales,  and  of  the  deaths  in  the  next  great 
plague,  that  of  1593,  which  differs  considerably  from  Stow's. 
It  then  goes  on  to  give  the  sum  of  the  figures  of  the  year  1603 
from  17th  December,  1602,  and  carries  the  deaths  per  week 
from  2 1  St  July  down  to  date,  the  20th  of  October,  adding 
some  information  for  the  parishes  which  kept  separate  bills, 
namely »  Westminster,  the  Savoy^  Stepney,  Newingtoii  Butts, 
Islington,  Lambeth  and  Hackney.  This  extant  weekly  bill 
was  probably  one  of  a  series  ;  for  Graunt»  in  his  book  of  1662, 
cites  various  figures  of  weekly  baptisms  throughout  the  year 
1603  which  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  bills 
for  the  respective  weeks.  But  the  returns  had  not  been  made 
regularly  from  all  the  parishes  within  the  Bills  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1603,  The  reason  why  the  weekly  figures 
are  not  recapitulated  farther  back  than  the  week  ending  July  21, 
is  that  the  outparishes  had  not  sent  in  their  returns  until  that 
week.  From  another  source^  we  know  the  figures  for  the  City 
and  Liberties  from  March  10  to  July  14,  and  from  the  same 
source  we  obtain  the  totals  for  all  parishes  within  the  Bills  from 

*  Broadside  in  tht  Guildhall  Library,  bound  up  in  a  volume  lalwUed  Poliikal 
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October  19  to  the  end  of  the  year.  By  putting  these  figures 
into  one  tabic,  \vc  may  represent  the  mortality  of  1603,  not 
imleiHl  completely,  as  follows : 

UWJt/y  Afortalifits  in  London  during  the  pUzgue  of  1603. 
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These  figures  may  be  accepted  as  real,  so  far  as  they  go ; 
and  they  give  a  total  (57,192  from  all  causes,  whereof  of  the 
plague,  30.519)  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  usually  taken, 
e^.  by  Graunt,  for  the  mortality  of  the  whole  year  in  all  London 
(37,294  from  alt  causes,  whereof  of  the  plague,  30,561).  But 
it  is  clear  that  important  additions  have  to  be  made.  In  the 
first  place,  no  deaths  are  included  for  the  weeks  previous  to 
March  10.  In  the  second  place,  no  deaths  are  included  from 
the  out-parishes  (within  the  Bills),  previous  to  July  14.  In  the 
third  place,  no  deaths  at  all  are  included  from  Westminster, 
Stepney,  Newington,  Lambeth,  etc.  These  omissions  have  to  be 
kept  in  mind  when  the  plague  of  1603  is  compared  with  those 
of  1625  and  1665,  for  which  the  figures  are  fully  ascertained;  and 
we  possess  various  data  from  which  to  supply  them  approxi- 
mately. One  great  addition,  with  nothing  conjectural  in  it,  is 
for  the  seven  parishes  outside  the  general  bill  of  mortality, 
Stepney  being  the  largest :  they  kept  their  own  bills,  and  the 
figures  from  them,  for  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  are  given 
on  the  margin  of  the  broadside,  as  quoted  below*.  Another 
unconjectural  addition  is  the  mortality  from  all  causes  in  the 
City  and  Liberties  from  December  17,  1602,  to  March  io,  1603, 
which  was  1375^  having  been  mostly  non-plague  deaths.  All 
these  deaths,  actually  known,  bring  the  total  for  the  year  up 
to  42,945   whereof  of  the  plague  about  33*347.     The  farther 

*  **  The  time  when  it  began  in  the  City  of  Westminster  and  these  places  following : 

'*Biirie<l  in  Wesiminstcr  from  14  July  to  20  October,  in  the  whole  number 
831^  whereof  of  the  plague  713.  Buried  in  the  Savoy  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  10th 
of  Octoljcr,  in  the  whole  number  i8i,  whereof  of  the  plague,  ryi.  Buried  in  the 
pariiih  of  Stepney  from  the  ^l^k  of  March  to  the  lolh  of  OctoLier.  in  all  1978,  whereof 
of  the  plague,  1871.  Buried  at  Ncwinglon*buts  from  the  (4th  of  June  to  the  loih  of 
Octol>er,  in  all  626.  whereof  of  the  plague,  562,  Hurieil  at  Islington  101  in  all,  170 
of  plague;  at  Lambeth  373  in  all,  562  of  plague;  at  Hackney  191  in  all^  169  of 
pla^e*  Buried  in  all  within  the  7  several  places  last  aforenamed  4378,  whereof  of 
the  plague,  3997.  The  whole  number  that  hath  been  buried  in  all  [to  lotb  October], 
both  within  London  and  the  Liberties,  and  the  7  other  several!  places  last  before 
mentioned  is  39,380,  whereof  of  the  number  of  the  plague,  31,609."* 

From  the  parish  registers  the  burials  for  the  whole  year  are  known  :  Stepney, 
1257;  Lambeth,  566;  Islington,  jia;  Hackney,  311  (of  plague  169). 

In  Stow's  Annaks^  the  mortality  of  1603  is  given  as  follows: — ** There  died  in 
London  and  the  liberties  thereof  from  the  xxiii  day  of  December  1605  unto  the  stxii 
day  of  Decem!>er  1603,  of  all  diseases  381 144,  whereof  of  the  plague  50,578." 


J^?9»  the  holiest 

of  September,  trheti 

j6^  j6  ud  36'      In 

bOl  is  exiaat, 

tlic  propoftioQS  of  the  Oty^  Oberties  and  8  oot-fiaridies  re- 
spcctiv^y  were,  far  the  veek.  351,  jgfi,  aad  119.  OF  the 
pawhrt  wttfaoot  die  walls,  the  nost  infected  wet^  in  their 
ondcr  at  diat  date,  St  SepokAfes,  St  Samnr's.  Sonthm-ark, 
SC  AndrewX  Holbom.  St  GOcs's,  Ciippk^tc.  St  demeiifs  J 
D»ies.  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  St  ObreX  Sontfawaik.  St* 
Martiiis  in  the  Fidd$,St  MaryX ^^lutedbqiel a2»d  St  LeooardX 
ShoredildL  For  St  Olave*s«  Soudivmrk,  we  have  sooie  par- 
tioilars  of  the  pbgiK  from  the  miuster  of  the  parish. 

In  a  dialogue  cooveymg  various  bistnactiofis  00  the  plague', 
to  his  parishiofieri  of  St  OlaveX  James  Baroford  s^tes  that 
2640  had  died  in  that  parish  froai  May  7  to  the  date  of  writing 
(October  13X  and  that  the  burials  had  Tallen  from  J05  in  a  week 
to  51,  and  from  57  in  a  day  to  4.  St  01ave*s  was  a  t>*pical 
of  the  new  Lcodoii.     It  extended  eastwards  along  the 
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Surrey  bank  of  the  river  from  London  Bridge,  and  had  been 
almost  all  built  within  the  half-century  since  the  purchase  of  the 
Borough  of  Southwark  by  the  City  from  the  Crown  in  1550. 
In  Stows  Survey  of  1598  the  parish  is  thus  described:  **  Then 
from  the  bridge  along  by  the  Thames  eastward  is  St  Olave's 
Street,  having  continual  building  on  both  the  sides,  with  lanes 
and  alleys,  up  to  Battle  Bridge,  to  Horsedown  and  towards 
Rotherhithe  some  good  half  mile  in  length  from  London 
Bridge** — the  Bermondsey  High  Street  running  south  from  the 
Horsleydown  end  of  it  St  Olave's  Church,  he  continues,  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  "a  fair  and  meet  large  church,  but  a 
far  larger  parish,  especially  of  aliens  or  strangers,  and  poor 
people."  A  mansion  of  former  times,  St  Leger  House,  was 
now  "  divided  into  sundry  tenements,"  Over  against  the  church, 
the  great  house  that  was  once  the  residence  of  the  prior  of 
Lewes,  was  now  the  Walnut  Tree  ion,  a  common  hostelry, 

London  was  now  so  extensive  in  area  that  it  becomes  of 
interest  to  know  in  what  part  of  it  the  plague  broke  out,  and  in 
what  course  the  infection  proceeded.  These  things  are  known 
for  the  plague  of  1665  ;  but  for  that  of  1603  they  cannot  be 
ascertained  precisely,  Dekker  is  emphatic  that  it  began  in  the 
suburbs.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  in  the  State  papers  is 
under  the  date  of  April  18,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  to  inform  him  of  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  plague  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
**The  parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey"  was  an  expression 
which  afterwards  came  to  mean  a  group  of  twelve  out-parishes 
beyond  the  Bars  of  the  Freedom,  including  St  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  Lambeth,  New  in  gt  on  and  Bermondsey,  Stepney,  White- 
chapel,  Shoreditch  and  Clerkenwell,  Islington,  Hackney  and 
two  others.  The  phrase  used  by  the  mayor  may  not  have  had 
so  definite  a  meaning  in  1603,  but  he  can  hardly  have  in- 
tended it  to  apply  to  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London, 
although  those  were  the  only  divisions  of  the  capital  directly 
under  his  own  jurisdiction.  The  parish  which  is  associated  with 
the  earliest  date,  in  the  summary  of  the  epidemic  in  the  broad* 
side  of  1603,  ^^  Stepney,  where  the  record  of  deaths  from 
plague   and  other  causes   begins  from  25th    March,     It   would 
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peffiaps  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  plague  of  1603  began  at  the 
»ctreine  east  in  Stepae}r,  as  that  of  1665  oertamty  did  at  tbe 
extieme  west  in  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields. 

An  examination  of  the  Table  shows  Aat  tbe  e^bt  out- 
parishes  had  reached  a  higher  plague  mortality'  relati^'e  to  their 
population  on  July  2t«  than  the  parishes  within  the  bars  of  the 
Freedom :  but  the  maximum  of  deaths  falls  in  both  di\4^oDs 
about  the  same  week.  We  may  take  it  that  the  plague  broke 
out  in  one  of  the  suburbs ;  and  as  Dekker  speaks  of  the  flight 
having  been  westwards,  the  evidence  points  oa  the  whole  to  an 
eastern  suburb,  perhaps  Whitechapel  or  Stepney.  March  is 
clearly  indicated  by  various  things  as  a  time  when  plague-deaths 
began  to  attract  notice ;  and  that  date  of  commenceinent  is 
corroborated  by  the  following  passage  from  tiie  essay  of  Graunt, 
based,  it  would  seem,  upon  a  series  of  weekly  bills : — 

"We  observe  as  followeth,  viz.  First,  that  (when  from 
December  1602  to  March  following  there  was  little  or  no 
plague)  then  the  christenings  at  a  medium  were  between  no 
and  130  per  week,  few  weeks  being  above  the  00c  or  bdow  the 
other ;  but  when  the  plague  increased  from  thence  to  July,  that 
then  the  christenings  decreased  to  under  ga...(3)  Moreover  we 
observe  that  from  the  21st  July  to  the  12th  October,  the  pt^ue 
increasing  reduced  the  christenings  to  70  at  a  medium.  Now 
the  cause  of  this  must  be  flying,  and  death  of  teeming  women" 
&c. — ^the  total  christenings  of  the  j^ear  1603  having  been  only 
4789,  as  against  some  6000  in  the  year  before  the  plague,  and 
5458  in  the  year  after  it 

This  prevalence  of  plague  in  the  suburbs  and  liberties  of  the 
Ctt}*  in  the  spring  of  1603  coincides  with  great  political  events. 
Queen  Elizabeth  died  at  Richmond  cmi  the  24th  of  March,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster  on  the  28th  of  April ;  according  to 
Dekker,  *'  ne\'er  did  the  English  nation  behold  so  much  black 
worn  as  there  was  at  her  funeral."  The  approach  of  king 
James  from  Scotland  appeals  to  have  caused  an  outburst  of 
gaiet>%  his  accession  to  the  cro%\Ti.  according  to  the  same  writer, 
having  led  to  a  marked  revival  of  trade :  "  Trades  that  lay  dead 
and  rotten  started  out  of  their  trance. ..  .There  was  mirth  in 
cveiy^one^s  face,  the  streets  were  filled  with  gallants^  tabaccontsts 
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filled  up  whole  taverns,  vintners  hung  out  spick  and  span  new 
ivy-bushes  (because  they  wanted  good  wine),  and  their  old  rain- 
beaten  lattices  marched  under  other  colours,  having  lost  both 
company  and  colour  before."  James  made  a  slow  progress  from  j 
Scotland,  paying  visits  on  the  way.  He  arrived  at  Theobalds, 
near  Cheshunt,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  was  at  Greenwich  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  On  May  29,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
commanding  gentlemen  to  depart  the  court  and  city  on  account 
of  the  plague.  On  June  23,  the  remainder  of  Trinity  law  term 
was  adjourned.  On  July  10,  a  letter  (one  of  the  series  between^ 
J.  Chamberlain  and  Dudley  Carleton)  says:  *•  Paul's  grows  ver>' 
thin  [the  church  aisles  where  people  were  wont  to  meet  to 
exchange  news],  for  e%^ery  man  shrinks  away.  Our  pageants 
are  pretty  forward,  but  most  of  them  are  such  small -timbered 
gentlemen  that  they  cannot  last  long,  and  I  doubt,  if  the 
plague  cease  not  sooner,  they  will  riot  and  sink  where  they 
stand.'*  The  Coronation  was  shorn  of  its  full  splendour.  On^ 
July  18,  it  was  announced  that,  .as  the  king  could  not  pass 
through  the  City — the  traditional  route  being  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster — all  the  customary  services  by  the  way  are  to  be 
performed  between  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Abbey,  The 
ceremony^  thus  shortened,  took  place  on  July  25.  On  August  ' 
8,  it  was  ordered  that  all  fairs  within  fifty  miles  of  London 
should  be  suspended,  the  more  important  being  Bartholomew 
fair  at  Smith  field,  and  Stourbridge  fair  near  Cambridge.  The 
new  Spanish  ambassador  was  unable  to  approach  the  king,  who 
moved  from  place  to  place, — Hampton  Court,  Woodstock  and 
Southampton. 

These  are  the  traces  left  by  this  great  epidemic  in  the  state 
papers  of  the  time.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sweating  sickness 
of  1485,  which  was  in  London  while  the  preparations  were  going 
on  for  Henry  Vir.'s  coronation,  we  should  hardly  have  known 
from  public  documents  that  the  City  was  in  a  state  of  panic. 
But  in  1603  we  are  come  to  a  period  when  other  sources  of  in- 
formation  are  available.  It  remains  to  put  together  what  de- 
scriptions  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  City  of  the  Plague. 

The  most  graphic  touches  are  those  left  by  Thomas  Dckker, 
the  dramatist,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  **  he  knew  London 
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»  meX  as  Dkkns*.'    To  describe  irit  Oe  rnimiijtt  of  the 

'mfelly  polluted  SQtMnte,*  he  takes  a  walk  dmMgh  the  still  and 
streets  in  Ike  dead  koois  oT  the  o^ght     He  hears 
efevy^  house  the  ksvid  gvixuns  of  rwin|f  sick   men,   the 
ttiUBRlttig  pangs  of  sools  departiag,  grief  strikicig^  an  alaraoi, 
tervaots  cryto^  oot  for  mastersi,  whes  for  hiwlMn<l%  parents  for 
childreti,  children   for  Adr  cnuthesv      Here,  he  meets  some 
frantically  niftamg  to  knock  up  sextons;  there;  others  fearfiilly 
tweattng  with  ooffins.  to  steai  forth  dead  bodies  lest  the  fatal 
handwrftini^  of  death  shoakl  seal  op  tisetr  houses.     This  wtiuld 
haire  been  an  evasion  of  the  order,  dating  bom  1547,  that  no 
bodies  were  to  be  buried  between  six  in  Ae  erenin^  and  six 
in  the  morning — an  order  which  was  exactly  reversed  in   the 
ptagne  of  1665, 

When  moming  comes,  a  hundred  hui^ry  giai^es  stand 
ga{Nng,  and  ever>'one  of  them,  as  at  a  breakfast,  hath  swallowed 
down  ten  or  eleven  lifeless  carcases ;  before  dinner,  in  the  same 
gulf  are  tu'ice  so  many  more  devoured,  and  before  the  sun  takes 
hn  rc*st  these  numbers  are  doubled, — ^threescore  bodies  I>'ing 
slovenly  tumbled  together  in  a  muck-pit*  \  One  gruesome  story 
he  tells  of  a  poor  wretch  in  the  South wark  parish  of  St  Mary 
Ovcry.  who  was  thro^Ti  for  dead  upon  a  heap  of  bodies  tn  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  found  gasping  and  gaping 
for  life.  Others  were  thrust  out  of  doors  by  cruel  masters^  to 
die  in  the  fields  and  ditches,  or  in  the  common  cages  or  under 
stalls.  A  boy  sick  of  the  plague  was  put  on  the  water  in  a 
wherry  to  come  ashore  wherever  he  could,  but  landing  was 
denied  him  by  an  army  of  brown-bill  men  that  kept  the  shore, 
so  that  he  had  to  be  taken  whence  he  came  to  die  in  a  cellar. 
The  sextons  made  their  fortunes,  especially  those  of  St  Giles's^ 
Cripplcgatc.  of  St  Sepulchre's,  outside  Newgate,  of  St  Olavc's 

*  TIh  WontierfnU  Ymre  ifioj,  wherein  u  skewed  ike  /^ictHtf  of  Lmtdrnt  lying  iieke  ef 

the  Plague.     LfJticlnn,  1^3. 

*  In  \m  Sn^en  Deadly  Sim  of  London  (1606)  he  returns  to  the  mode  of  burial  in 
the  plftfi^ue :  **A1I  cercmamal  due  to  ihem  was  taken  away,  they  were  launched  icn 
in  one  heap,  twenty  in  another,  the  galLiiit  and  the  beggar  together,  the  husband  aiw 
hU  wife  and  his  deadly  enemy  whom  he  haled  within  a  pair  of  sheets.*'  As  an  after 
effect  of  this  mode  of  intenncrit,  "What  rotten  stenches  and  contsigious  damps  would 
ttffke  up  into  Ihy  nontnls  !*' 
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in  South wark,  of  St  Clcmcnt*s  at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  Stepney, 
Herb-wives  and  gardeners  also  prospered ;  the  price  of  flowers, 
herbs,  and  garlands  rose  wonderfully,  insomuch  that  rosemary, 
which  had  wont  to  be  sold  for  twelve  pence  an  armful,  went 
now  for  six  shillings  a  handful. 

While  plague  was  thus  raging  in  the  poor  skirts  of  the  City, 
*' paring  them  off  by  little  and  little/'  the  well-to-do  within  the 
walls  took  alarm  and  fled,  "some  riding,  some  on  foot,  some 
without  boots,  some  in  slippers,  by  water,  by  land»  swarm  they 
westwards.  Hackneys,  watermen  and  waggons  were  not  so 
terribly  employed  many  a  year;  so  that  within  a  short  time 
there  was  not  a  good  horse  in  Smithfield,  nor  a  coach  to  be  set 
eyes  on,"  But  they  might  just  as  well  have  remained  as  trust 
themselves  to  the  *' unmerciful  hands  of  the  country  hard- 
hearted hobbinolls."  The  sight  of  a  Londoners  flat-cap  was 
dreadful  to  a  lob :  a  treble  ruff  threw  a  w^hole  village  into  a 
sweat  A  crow"  that  had  been  seen  on  a  sunshiny  day  standing 
on  the  top  of  Powles  would  have  been  better  than  a  beacon  on 
fire,  to  have  raised  all  the  towns  within  ten  miles  of  London  for 
the  keeping  her  out.  One  Londoner  set  out  for  Bristol,  thinking 
not  to  sec  his  home  again  this  side  Christmas.  But  forty  miles 
from  town  the  plague  came  upon  him,  and  he  sought  entrance 
to  an  inn.  When  his  case  was  known,  the  doors  of  the  inn 
"  had  their  wooden  ribs  crushed  to  pieces  by  being  beaten 
together ;  the  casements  were  shut  more  close  than  an  usurer*s 
greasy  velvet  pouch ;  the  drawing  windows  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered ;  not  a  crevice  but  was  stopt,  not  a  mouse-hole 
left  open/*  The  host  and  hostess  tumbled  over  each  other 
in  their  flight,  the  maids  ran  out  into  the  orchard,  the  tapster 
into  the  cellar.  The  unhappy  Londoner  was  helped  by  a  fellow- 
citizen  who  appeared  on  the  scenc^  and  was  carried  to  die  on  a 
truss  of  straw  in  the  corner  of  a  field  ;  but  the  parson  and  the 
clerk  refused  him  burial,  and  he  was  laid  in  a  hole  where  he  had 
died.  According  to  Stow,  Bam  ford,  and  Davies  of  Hereford,  ' 
such  experiences  of  fugitive  Londoners  w^erc  repeated  every- 
where in  the  country',  and  Dekker  gives  several  other  tales  of 
the  same  sort  "  to  shorten  long  winter  nights."  ^ 


Meanwhile^  Dekker  goes  on,  the  plague  had  entered  the  gates 
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of  the  City  and  marched  through  Cheapside;  men,  women,  and 

children  dropped  down  before  him,  houses  were  rifled,  streets 
ransacked,  rich  men's  coffers  broken  open  and  shared  amongst 
prodigal  heirs  and  unworthy  servants.  Every  house  looked  hke 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  every  street  like  Bucklersbury : 
("the  whole  street  called  Bucklersbury,"  says  Stow,  '*on  both 
sides  throughout  is  possessed  of  grocers,  and  apothecaries 
towards  the  west  end  thereof),  for  poor  Mithridaticum  and 
Dragon-water  were  bought  in  every  corner,  and  yet  were  both 
drunk  every  hour  at  other  men  s  cost.  '*  I  could  make  your 
checks  look  pale  and  your  hearts  shake  with  telling  how  some 
have  had  eighteen  sores  at  one  time  running  upon  them,  others 
ten  or  twelve,  many  four  and  five ;  and  how  those  that  have 
hitoxi  four  times  wounded  by  this  year*s  infection  have  died  of 
the  last  wound,  while  others,  hurt  as  often,  are  now  going  about  ■ 
whole."  Funerals  followed  so  close  that  three  thousand  mourners 
went  as  if  trooping  together,  with  rue  and  wormwood  stuffed 
into  their  ears  and  nostrils,  looking  like  so  many  boars*  heads 
stuck  with  branches  of  rosemary.  A  dying  man  was  visited  by 
a  friendly  neighbour,  who  promised  to  order  the  coffin  ;  but  he 
died  himself  an  hour  before  his  infected  friend,  A  churchwarden 
in  Thames  Street,  on  being  asked  for  space  in  the  churchyard, 
answered  mockingly  that  he  wanted  it  for  himself,  and  he  did 
occupy  it  in  three  days. 

One  more  extract  from  Dekker  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
strictly  medical  history : 

**  Never  let  any  man  ask  me  what  became  of  our  Phrsttions  in  this 
massacre.  They  hid  their  sy nodical  heads  as  well  as  the  proudest,  and  1 
cannot  blame  them,  for  their  phlebotomies,  lostnges  and  electuaries,  with 
their  diacatholicons,  diacodions,  amulets  and  antidotes,  had  not  so  much 
strenf^th  to  hold  life  and  soul  together  as  a  pot  of  Finder's  ale  and  a  nutmeg. 
Their  drugs  turned  to  durt,  their  simples  were  simple  things.  Galen  could 
do  no  more  good  than  Sir  Giles  Gaosecap.  Hipporrale^  Avicen,  Paracelsus, 
Rasis,  Ferneliits,  with  all  their  succeeding  rabble  of  doctors  and  water- 
casters,  were  at  their  wits*  end ;  for  not  one  of  them  durst  peep  abroad." 

Only  a  band  of  desperadoes,  he  goes  on,  some  few  empirical  I 
madcaps— for  they  could  never  be  worth  velvet  caps — clapped 
tlicir   bills    upon    every  door.     But    besides   the  empirical  des- 
peradoes, who  dared   the  infection  for  the  sake  of  the  golden 
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harvest,  some  few  physicians  and  surgeons  remained  at  their 
post,  or  at  least  put  out  essays  with  prescriptions  and  rules  of 
regimen-  Three  such  books  on  the  plague  were  published  in 
London  in  1603,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  one  by 
Dr  Thomas  Lodge  \  a  poet  like  Dekker  himself,  but  of  the 
academical  school  to  which  Dekker  did  not  belong.  The  passage 
quoted  about  the  impotence  of  the  faculty  is  perhaps  aimed  at 
these  books,  which  all  abound  with  the  sayings  and  maxims  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  the  like.  Lodge  also  quoting 
the  more  obscure  name  of  Femelius,  which  Dekker  has  not 
failed  to  seize  upon. 

Lodge  confirms  the  statement  about  the  empirical  des- 
peradoes clapping  their  bills  upon  every  post.  One  of  them, 
"who  underwrit  not  his  bills,'*  posted  them  close  to  Lodge's 
house  in  Warwick  Lane,  so  that  the  physician  was  taken  by 
the  populace  to  be  himself  the  advertiser,  lie  was  besieged 
with  applicants  for  his  cordial  waters,  and  wrote  his  book  to 
make  his  own  position  clear,  being  *'  aggrieved  because  of  that 
loathsome  imposition  which  was  laid  upon  me  to  make  myself 
vendible  (which  is  unworthy  a  liberal  and  gentle  mind,  much 
more  ill-bcseeming  a  physician  and  philosopher),  who  ought  not 
to  prostitute  so  sacred  a  profession  so  abjectly/'  Farther 
confirming  Dekker  about  the  greed  of  the  quacks  as  well  as 
about  the  strictly  business-like  attitude  of  the  regular  profession, 
he  speaks  of  "my  poor  countrymen  left  without  guide  or  counsel 
how  to  succour  themselves  in  extremity  ;  for  where  the  infection 
most  ragethf  there  poverty  reigneth  among  the  commons,  which, 
having  no  supplies  to  satisfy  the  greedy  desires  of  those  that 
should  attend  them,  arc  for  the  most  part  left  desolate  to  die 
without  relief."  The  reader  must  w^onder,  he  says,  '"why, 
amongst  so  many  excellent  and  learned  physicians  of  this  city, 
I  alone  have  undertaken  to  answer  the  expectation  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  bear  the  heavy  burthen  of  contentious 
critiques  and  depravers."  The  explanation  was  that  the  regular 
faculty  had  for  the  most  part  gone  out  of  town,  along  with 

*  A  Treatise  of  tht  Piagu^,  By  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  in  PhUicke.  London, 
1603.  It  has  been  reprinted,  among  Lodge's  other  works,  by  the  Hunterian  Club  of 
Glasgow*  1S80. 
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magistrates,  ministers  and  rich  men.  Bamford,  the  minister  of 
St  Olave'Sp  Southwark,  who  remained  at  his  post,  has  no  excuse 
to  offer  for  magistrates  or  for  his  clerical  brethren,  but  he  is 
extremely  fair  to  the  doctors :  *'  As  for  physicians,  I  only 
propound  this  question :  Whether  they  be  bound  in  conscience 
to  be  resident,  in  regard  of  their  profession  and  ability  to  do 
good,  or  they  may  use  their  liberty  for  themselves  and  (as  they 
think)  for  their  lives,  in  regard  they  are  no  public  persons  and 
live  (not  by  a  common  stipend  but)  by  what  they  can  get/* 

Dr  Lodge^  who  dated  his  book  from  Warwick  Lane  on 
August  I9i  or  when  the  epidemic  would  have  been  at  its  height, 
had  already  won  laurels  in  the  field  of  poetry  and  romance.  He 
was  an  Oxonian  (Trinity  College,  1573)  and  one  of  a  set  with 
Marlowe  and  Greene.  *'At  length  his  mind  growing  serious/' 
says  Anthony  Wood,  "he  studied  physic/'  travelling  abroad  for 
the  purpose  and  graduating  M.D.  at  Avignon.  He  had  great 
success  in  practice,  especially  among  Catholics,  to  whom  he  was 
suspected  of  belonging.  He  died  of  the  plague,  during  the  next 
great  epidemic  of  1625,  at  Low  Leyton  in  Essex.  His  book  on 
the  plague  would  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  medical  literature  if 
only  that  its  style  is  above  the  average  of  medical  compositions, 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  collect  for  its  structure 
and  euphony : 

"But  before  I  prosecute  this  my  intended  purpose^  let  us  invocate  and 
call  upon  that  divine  bounty,  from  whose  fountain  head  of  mercy  every  good 
and  gracious  benefit  is  dcrivedi  that  It  will  please  him  to  assist  this  my 
labor  and  charitable  intent,  and  so  to  order  tlie  scope  of  my  indevour,  that 
it  may  redound  to  his  eternal  glory,  our  neighbours'  comfort,  and  the  special 
benefit  of  our  whole  country  ;  which,  being  now  under  the  fatherly  correction 
of  Almighty  God,  and  punished  for  our  misdeeds  by  his  heavy  hand,  may 
through  the  admirable  effects  and  fruits  of  the  sacred  art  of  physic,  receive 
prevention  of  their  danger,  and  comfort  in  this  desperate  time  of  visitation. 
To  him  therefore,  King  of  kings,  invisible  and  only  wise,  be  all  honor, 
majesty  and  dominion j  now  and  for  ever.     Amen.'* 

It  is  only  in  dealing  with  the  more  public  aspects  of  the 
plague  that  Lodge  shows  any  individuality.  So  far  as  concerns 
causes,  prognostications,  symptoms,  remedies,  preventives,  and 
precautions,  there  is  little  in  his  essay  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  older  plagtie-books,  such  as  the   14th  century  one  of  the 
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bishop  of  Aarhus,  his  anatomical  directions  for  blood-letting  be- 
ing word  for  word  the  same  as  the  bishop\s.  Some  of  his  points 
arc  the  same  as  in  Skene's  Edinburgh  essay  of  \  568,  such  as  the 
indication  of  plague  about  to  begin  which  is  got  from  rats,  moles 
and  other  underground  creatures  forsaking  their  holes.  To 
keep  off  the  infection  he  advises  the  wearing  of  small  cakes  of 
arsenic  in  the  armpits,  where  the  buboes  usually  came.  That 
Paracelsist  practice  is  known  to  have  been  tried  at  Zurich  in 
1564;  it  was  one  of  the  matters  of  dispute  between  the 
Galenists  and  the  chemical  physicians.  During  the  plague  of 
1603,  Dr  Peter  Turner  published  a  curious  tract  in  defence  of 

From  a  Venetian  gentleman  Lodge  obtained  also  the 
formula  of  a  preservative  from  infection,  which  contained, 
among  other  things,  tormentilla  root,  white  dittany,  bole 
Armeniac  and  oriental  pearl:  '*  The  gentleman  that  gave  me 
this  assured  me  that  he  had  given  it  to  many  in  the  time  of  the 
great  plague  in  Venice,  who,  though  continually  conversant  in 
the  houses  of  those  that  were  infected,  received  no  infection  or 
prejudice  by  them,''  

In  his  chapter  on  "  The  Order  and  Police  that  ought  to  be 
held  in  a  City  during  the  Flague*timei"  he  advises  the  removal_^i 
of  the  shambles  from  within  the  walls  to  some  remote  and 
convenient  place  near  the  river  of  Thames,  to  the  end  that  the 
blood  and  garbage  of  beasts  that  are  killed  may  be  washed 
aw^ay  with  the  tide.  Lodge  lived  just  on  the  other  side  of 
Newgate  Street  from  the  shambles,  and  could  speak  feelingly 
about  them,  as  many  more  had  done  since  Edward  IIL's  time. 
The  nobles  of  Arles»  he  says,  had  acted  so  on  the  advice  of 

*  The  if  pinion  of  Ptkr  Tnrner^  Dor  tor  in  Physicle^  cvnr^mini^  Amutds  or  /^hipte- 
CakiSy  wht:re&f  ptThftps  some  hoiJ  ioo  muth  and  some  i&Q  littlt.  l^ondon,  i6oj,  p.  10. 
Turner  hcUl  high  oflice^  al  Uic  College  of  Physicians,  and  die*l  in  1614.  There  was 
aiioihcr  physician  of  Ihc  name,  also  a  digiiilary  of  the  CollejjeT  Dr  Gcorjje  Turner, 
whuse  widow  was  the  nolorioua  Mrs  Aniic  Turner,  executed  for  having  been  an 
itisirurneiil  in  the  pojboninu  of  Sir  T,  Uvcrbury.  ScoU  ha^  drawn  from  her  Llic 
character  of  Mrs  Suildlechop,  in  Th€  fariuna  of  Nigd^  a  work  invaluable  for  realiiintij 
ihe  London  of  King  James*  The  reference  in  the  Earl  of  Nurtluunbcrland'?*  accounts, 
under  date  Feb,  6,  1607,  lo  a  Dr  Turner,  who  was  paid  len  shillings  for  a  **  f>o- 
mandcr"  against  the  plague,  would  suit  either  Dr  Peter  or  Dr  Geijrgc  {Hist.  MSSt 
Com  mis.  Xi,  3,  3*^). 
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Valenolacs,  having  built  their  slaughter-houses  to  the  westward 
of  the  city  upon  the  river  of  Rhone.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  is  in  the  sections  on  preventing  the  spread  of  infection. 
He  quotes  an  instance  from  Alexander  Bcncdetti  of  Venice,  of 
a  feather-bed,  slept  on  by  one  in  the  plague,  having  been  laid 
aside  for  seven  years,  '*  and  the  first  that  slept  upon  the  same  at 
the  end  of  the  same  term  was  suddenly  surprised  with  the 
plague/'  His  directions  for  the  cleansing  of  houses,  bedding, 
clothes,  &c,  are  minute  and  thorough  (Chapter  XVIL)  ^  Modem 
readers  wilt  find  his  views  on  isolation  and  compulsory  re- 
moval to  hospital  worth  noting.  The  Pest  House,  which  had 
been  lately  built  in  the  fields  towards  Finsbury,  was  then 
the  only  special  hospital  to  which  patients  in  the  plague  could 
be  removed,  and  its  accominodatioo  was  not  great ;  the  burials 
at  it  in  the  nine  weeks  from  July  21  to  September  22,  1603,  were 
respectively  iS,  18,  12,  21,  12,  6,  5,  10  and  10,  The  Bridewell 
near  Fleet  Street  appears  also  to  have  admitted  a  small  number 
of  plague-cases,  the  burials  from  it  in  the  five  weeks  from 
August  18  to  September  22,  having  been  respectively  8,  5,  17, 
7  and  19.  There  was  also  a  pest-house  in  Tothilt  fields,  for  tlie 
Westminster  end  of  the  tow^n.  Servants  appear  to  have  been 
mostly  sent  to  these  refuges.  Lodge  saw  tliat  the  principle  of 
cumpulsorj'  removal  of  the  sick  had  no  chance  witliout  more 
hospital  accommodation  (as  Defoe  also  insisted  in  reviewing  the 
plague  of  i66sX  and  he  proposes  a  plan  for  a  pest-house  with 
**tw^enty-eight  to  thirty  separate  chambers  on  the  upper  floor, 
and  as  many  beneath."  He  is  humanely  alive  to  the  hardships 
of  compulsory  isolation : 

"  For  in  truth  it  is  a  great  amiizemenl,  and  no  less  horror,  to  separate  the 
child  from  the  father  and  mother,  the  husband  from  his  wife,  the  wife  from 
her  husband^  and  the  confederate  and  friend  from  his  adherent  and  friend ; 
^  "  and  to  speak  my  conscience  in  this  matter,  this  course  ought  not  to  be  kept 
before  that,  by  the  judgment  of  a  learned  physician,  the  sickness  be  resolved 
on.  And  when  it  shall  be  found  it  is  infectious,  yet  it  is  very  needful  to  use 
humanity  towards  such  as  are  seized.  And  if  their  parents  or  friends  have 
the  means  to  succour  them,  and  that  freely,  and  with  a  good  heart  they  are 
willing  to  do  the  sajwe,  those  that  have  the  charge  to  carry  them  to  the 
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'  A  letter  from  Hampsiead,  August  37,  1603,  speaks  of  "the  impradent  exp 
of  infected  Wtis  in  the  streets.'*     (CV.  iitatt  Papers,) 
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pest-house  ought  to  suffer  them  to  use  ihal  office  of  chanty  towards  their 
sick,  yet  with  Ihis  condition  that  they  keep  them  apart  and  suffer  them  not 
to  frequent  and  converse  with  such  as  are  in  health.  For^  to  speak  the  ' 
truth,  one  of  the  chiefest  occasions  of  the  death  of  such  sick  folks  (besides  the  ^ 
danger  of  their  disease)  is  the  fright  and  fear  they  conceive  when  they  sec 
themselves  devoid  of  all  succour,  aiid,  as  it  were,  ravished  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  parents  and  friends,  and  committed  to  the  trust  of  strangers.... And 
therefore  m  this  cause  men  ought  to  proceed  very  discreetly  and  modestly*'*  ^ 

Another  London  essay  of  the  same  year,  by  '*  S,  H,  Studious 
in  Phisicke  "  is  a  much  slighter  production.  The  author  writes 
in  a  superior  strain  and  offers  advice  **unto  such  Chirurgeons  as 
shall  be  called  or  shall  adventure  themselves  to  the  care  of  this 
so  dangerous  sickness/'  one  piece  of  advice  being  not  to  let 
blood  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  seizure,  and  to  take  then 
^-^x::  ounces  of  blood  in  the  morning,  and  three  ounces  more  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  repeating  the  depletion  next  day  at 
discretion.  He  states  also  the  theory  of  the  plague- bubo:  it 
was  a  way  made  by  nature  to  expel  the  venomous  and  corrupt 
matter  which  is  noisome  unto  it.  He  advises  the  practice  of 
incising  the  bubo  and  of  helping  it  to  suppurate,  which  was  the 
treatment  in  the  Black  Death  of  1348-49:  if  nature  be  "weak 
and  not  able  to  expel  the  venom  fast  enough,  by  insensible 
transpiration  the  venom  returneth  back  to  the  heart  and  so 
presently  dcstroycth  nature  *.'* 

It  is  significant  of  the  state  of  medical  practice  and  literature 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period  that  the  only 
other  treatise  which  the  plague  of  1603  is  known  to  have  called 
forth  was  a  mystification*  under  the  name  of  one  Thomas 
Thayrc,  chirurgian,  **for  the  benefite  of  his  countric,  but  chiefly 
for  the  honorable  city  of  London,'*  elaborately  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  year  (by  name),  the  Sheriffs  and  the 
Aldermen,  to  whom  "  Thomas  Thayre  wisheth  all  spiritual  I 
and  temporal  blessings."  It  proves  on  examination  to  be  a 
very  dose  reproduction,  with  some  omissions  at  the  end  and  a 


*  A  Niw  Trmiui  of  tkt  Pestilmce^  eU,  tki  like  Mifi  btfore  this  time  pHbllshid^  atui 
therefore  mces$arid  for  ail  manner  gf  pcrsmn  in  (his  tiifu  ef  CQnia^&n.  M^^  S.  H. 
Studious  in  Phijijcke,     London,  1603. 

'^  This  mystificatiou  was  pointed  out  in  a  note  lu  '*  Thayre"  (the  1615  edition)  in 
the  printed  Catalogue  €»f  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society. 
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few  additions,  of  the  old  Treatise  of  the  Pestilence  by  Thomas 
I'hayre  or  Phaer,  first  published  in  1547,  and  was  probably  the 
venture  of  some  buoksellcr  or  literary  hack.  The  original 
trciitise  of  Phayrc  had  been  reprinted  last  in  1596,  "  latelye 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Phayre"  although  that 
writer  must  have  been  dead  many  years.  A  reprint  of  some  of 
"  Ur  Phacr's"  remedies  and  preservatives,  without  date,  is 
conjecturally  assigned  to  the  year  !6oi.  The  original  work  of 
Henry  VII  I/s  time  was  also  a  literary  compilation,  in  some  parts 
copied  verbatim  from  the  14th  century  book  by  the  Danish 
bishop  of  Arusia,  and  bears  not  a  trace  of  first-hand  observation. 
Yet  it  had  the  fortune  to  be  reprinted  once  more,  in  1722,  by  a 
physician  W.  T.,  who  remarked  that,  as  the  writers  on  plague  in 
his  own  time  **  usually  transcribe  from  others/'  he  wished  to  set 
before  them  a  specimen  '*  of  such  as  have  written  on  a  disease  of 
which  they  were  eye-witnesses." 

Two  printed  addresses  on  the  plague  by  London  ministers 
are  extant :  one  by  Henoch  Clapham,  *'  to  his  ordinary  hearers/' 
which  is  merely  a  sermon,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  to  improve 
the  occasion*;  and  the  other  by  James  Bamford,  rector  of 
St  Olave's,  South wark,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  full  of 
practical  and  sensible  advice'.  Bamfords  tract  is  especially 
directed  against  "that  bloody  error  which  dcnieth  the  pestilence 
to  be  contagious;  maintained  not  only  by  the  rude  multitude 
but  by  too  many  of  the  better  sort;'*  and  its  chief  medical 
interest  h*es  in  the  reasons  with  which  he  confutes  that  deadly 
heresy : — 

"  Do  nol  the  botches,  blains  and  spols  (called  God's  tokens)  accompanied 
with  raving  and  death,  argue  a  stranger  [x/t]  infection  than  that  of  the 
leprosy,  to  be  judged  by  botches  and  spots?  [the  infectiousness  of  leprosy 
being  proved  by  revelation,  Lev.  xiiu]*  Doth  not  the  ordinary  experience  of 
laying  live  pigeons  to  plague-sores  and  taking  them  presently  dead  away, 
and  thai  one  after  anotber,  demonstrate  mortal  mfection?  In  that  the 
plague  rageth  and  reigneth  especially  amongst  the  younger  sort*  and  such 
as  do  not  gicaily  regard  clean  and  sweet  keepingi  and  where  many  are 

^  Ah  EputU  dUc&nrsing  upon  thi  preunt  PtsHUnct^  teaching  what  U  ii  and  haw 
(h^  PiopU  of  God  ihoutd  carru  thifmdx^s  iinoards  God  and  thdr  neighbours  (htnin* 
Keprinletlf  with  stunc  Additions,  by  Henoch  Claphani.     London,  i6oj. 
I        *  ^  Sh&rt  Dialogue ^  tie^t  ui  supra. 


Davies  of  Hereford  on  the  Plague. 
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pestered  together  in  alleys  and  houses — is  not  this  an  argument  of  infection? 
Thousands  can  directly  tell  where,  when,  and  of  whom  they  took  the 
infect  ion..,.  Persons  of  a  tender  constitution  or  corrupt  humours  sooner  lake 
the  plague  than  those  of  a  strong  constitution  and  sound  bodies.  The 
infirmities  of  many  women  in  travail,  and  other  diseases,  turn  into  the 
plague.  We  sec  few  auncient  people  die  in  comparison  of  children  and  the 
younger  sort. 

"  Lastly,  of  those  that  keep  a  good  diet,  have  clean  and  sweet  keeping, 
Uvc  ID  a  good  air,  use  reasonable  and  seasonable  preservatives,  and  be  not 
pestered  many  In  one  house,  or  have  convenient  house-room  for  their  house- 
hold— we  see  few  infected  in  comparison  of  those  that   fail  in   all  these         J 
means  of  preservation  and  yet  will  thrust  themselves  into  danger'*  ^| 

The  plague  of  London  in   1603  called  forth  also  a  poem  by  ^| 
John    Davies,  a  schoolmaster  of   Hereford,     It  is  called  "The  ^^ 
Triumph  of  Death  ;  or  the  Picture  of  the  Plague,  according  to 
the  Life,  as  it  was    in   A.D,   1603  \"     The  description  is  by  no 
means  so  concrete  as  the  title  would  have  us  believe,  and  might, 
indeed,   have   been    taken,    most   of    it,   at   second-hand    from        J 
Dekker : —  ^B 

"  Cast  out  your  dead,  the  carcass-carrier  cries,  ^H 

Which  he  by  heaps  in  groundless  graves  inters.,.,  ^H 

The  London  lanes,  themselves  thereby  to  save,  ^H 

Did  vomit  out  their  undigested  dead,  ^^ 

Who  by  cart-loads  are  carried  to  the  grave,  | 
For  all  those  lanes  with  folk  were  overfed/' 

He  mentions  that  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  were  compara- 
tively exempt  from  plague*.     One  line  suggests  the  great  size      ' 
that  the  plague-buboes  sometimes  reached  : 

"  Here  swells  a  botch  as  high  as  hide  can  hold.^'  j 

Perhaps  his  particulars  of  the  plague  in  t!ie  provinces,  in 
1603  and  following  years,  are  from  his  ow^n  knowledge.  Both 
the  Universities,  he  says,  were  forsaken, 

"Each  village  free  now  stands  upon  her  guard,... 
The  haycocks  in  the  meads  were  oft  opprest 
With  plaguy  bodies,  both  alive  and  dead, 
Which  being  used  confounded  man  and  beast." 

One  incident  he  vouches  for  (in  a  marginal  note)  as  having 

Mn  a  volume  with  other  pieces.     London,  1605. 

"  But  several  warders  in  the  Tuwer  dial  of  it.    (Gi/.  Si^€  Papers^  SepL  16,  1603.) 
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occurred  at  Leominster :  A  person  with  the  plague  was  drowned 
to  prevent  infection,  by  the  order  of  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales. 


The  Plague  of  1603  in  the  country  near  London. 

Most  of  the  country  parishes  nearest  to  London  had  pla^e- 
burials  in  1603,  doubtless  from  the  escape  of  infected  Londoners 

to  them  and  from  the  spreading  of  the  infection.  In  several  of 
these  parish  registers*  the  plague-deaths  in  1603  arc  more  than 
in  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  1665  :  there  is  a  note  in  the 
Croydon  register  that  **  many  died  in  the  highways  near  the 
city."  The  following  tabic  shows  the  mortalities,  great  and 
small. 
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A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  1665  will  show 

that  the  northern  parishes,  Islington  and  Hackney,  as  well 
as  parishes  farther  out  in  the  country,  such  as  Enfield, 
had  more  plague-deaths  in  1603  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague.  Also  Barking,  Stratford  and  Romford  on  the 
one  side,  and  Lewisham,  Eltham  and  Croydon  on  the  other,  had 


^  In  Lysons,  Environs  of  London* 
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heavier  mortalities  in  the  earlier  year.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  the  infection  in  the  country  near  London  had  been  attract- 
ing notice  before  the  plai^ue  in  the  capital  caused  any  alarm. 
On  April  i8,  1603,  the  lord  mayor  wrote  to  the  Privy  Coyncil 
concerning  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  "  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  plague  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey/' 
On  July  20,  1603,  the  king  issued  a  warrant  to  the  constables 
and  others  of  the  hundred  of  Twyford  in  Kent,  to  levy  a  special 
rate  on  certain  parishes  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by  a  grievous 
plague  in  the  villages  of  West  Mailing,  East  Mailing,  Oflliam, 
and  seven  others'.  Such  rates  were  usually  levied  when  an 
epidemic  was  nearly  over;  so  that  the  outbreak  in  Kent  must 
have  been  at  least  as  early  as  that  in  London, 

The  towns  and  villages  of  Hertfordshire,  which  were  favourite 
resorts  of  Londoners  in  plague-time,  had  their  share  of  the 
visitation  in  1603,  At  Great  Am  well,  there  were  41  burials  in 
the  year,  of  which  19  were  of  the  plague  between  August  19 
and  November  2?^,  6  of  them  in  one  day.  Doubtless  the 
registers  of  other  parishes  in  the  home  counties  would  show  a 
similar  history  if  they  were  searched*. 


Annual  Plague  in  London  after  1603. 

Before  following  the  plague  of  1603  into  the  provinces,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  give  the  history  of  the  infection  in  London 
for  the  next  few  years.  There  was  little  plague  in  1604  and  not 
much  in  1605 ;  but  in  1606  the  infection  again  became  active, 
and  continued  at  its  endemic  level  for  some  five  or  six  years. 
The  following  table,  from  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  shows 
how  regularly  the  infection  came  to  a  height  in  the  autumn 
year  after  year,  as  if  it  had  been  a  product  of  the  soil* : 


»  //isl,  MSS.  C&m.  X.  pt.  4,  p.  5. 

^  E.g.  plague  at  Dalclicl  (N^tts  ami  Qttcriis,  3rd  ser.  V  i.  1 1 7). 

^  John  Bell,  ttmJifn's  t^emcmhrant^r.     London,  1665  [1666], 
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a  plague,  or   rather 

disperse  it  being     1 

Theatres  closed  in  plagtic-titfu. 
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already  be^onne*/*  In  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  on 
Sunday,  November  3,  1577,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  by  T,  W., 
on  the  text  "Woe  to  that  abominable,  filthy  and  cruel  city/* 
the  preacher  exclaims,  *'  Behold  the  sumptuous  theatre-houses,  a 
continual  monument  of  London*s  prodigal  folly  !  But  I  under- 
stand they  are  now  forbidden  because  of  the  plag^ue*."  By 
the  year  1581  the  lord  mayor  had  become  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Puritan  demands  for  the  stopping  of  plays  in  the  City  and 
in  the  Liberties^  In  July  (?),  1603,  James  I.  granted  a  licence  to 
players  for  performances  in  the  Curtain  and  Boar's  Head 
theatres,  *'as  soon  as  the  plague  decreases  to  30  deaths  per 
week  in  London*."'  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  1607,  on  the 
subsidence  of  plague,  the  theatres  were  permitted  to  be  opened, 
so  that  the  *' poor  players/*  might  make  a  living;  but  as  the 
plague  revived  in  1608,  and  became  still  more  serious  in  1609, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  theatres  were  shut  during  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  of  those  years. 

Those  years,  from  1606  to  16 10,  when  the  actor's  and  drama- 
tist's profession  was  seriously  hindered  by  the  fear  of  plague, 
correspond  to  a  blank  period  in  the  personal  history  of  Shake- 
speare.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  retired  from  London^ 
for  a  time,  before  his  final  retirement  to  Stratford -on- A  von.  At 
all  events  his  occupation,  if  not  gone,  was  greatly  interfered  with 
in  every  one  of  the  years  from  1603  to  1610,  excepting  perhaps 
the  years  1604  and  1605,  which  would  hardly  have  come  1 
within  the  limit  of  30  plague-deaths  in  a  week.  In  1604  his 
name  is  joined  in  a  patent  with  that  of  Laurence  Fletcher  for 
the  Globe  theatre.  Plays  continued  to  be  acted  in  the  plague- 
years,  before  the  court  or  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility ;  but  the 
applause  of  the  pit  and  gallery  would  have  been  wanting. 
Afacbi-th,  which  is  supposed,  from  its  subject,  to  have  been 
written  to  celebrate  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Scots  to  the 
English  crown  was  not  put  on  the  .stage  until    1610  or   161 1. 


*  Extmct-s  from  Harrisan^s  MS.  Chronologie  by  Fumivall  in  Appendix  (p.  -268) 
to  EUiabtihan  England.     Camelot  Series,  1890. 

*  A  Sermon  prm(hed  at  PimUs  Crosse^  etc.     London,  1578. 

*  Remtmhrancia  (numerous  extracts  from  the  City  records,  under  ** Plays"). 

*  Cat,  Statt  Papers^  Addendsi^  Janice  L  p.  554. 
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King  Lear  was  given  before  the  court  at  Chnstmas  1606,     One 
of  the  quartos  of  Troilus  afid  Cressida,  published  in   1609.  with 
the  author's  name,  has  a  note  to  say  that  "  this  new  piece  had 
never  been  staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-clawed  by  the   j 
palms  of  the  vulgar;*'  but  another  edition  of  the  same  year  ■ 
(1609)  omitting  the  preface,  bears  on  the  title  that  the  piece  had 
been  played  at  the  Globe  theatre  by  the  king  s  servants,  from    _ 
which   it   is   inferred   that   it   had   been   acted   in  the  interval  I 
between  the  two  editions  of  [609,    After  1610,  and  continuously 
so  until  1625.  there  was  no  plague  in  London  to  interfere  with 
/the  business  of  actors  and  play-writcrs,  just  as  the  period  from 
1594  to  1603  was  a  clear  interv^aL     The  earlier  time  of  freedom 

T  was  the  great  period  of  the  drama  in  London.  The  disastrous 
plague  of  1603  and  the  successive  unhealthy  summers  and 
autumns  until  1610  seriously  interfered  with  it,  and  seriously  ■ 
interfered^  also,  with  Shakespeare's  active  share  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  plays  on  the  stage.  Whatever  writing  he  did  after  that 
would  have  been  with  a  less  certain  prospect  of  representation,  ■ 
or,  one  may  say,  was  not  done  under  the  same  direct  influence 
of  playhouse  atmosphere  which  inspired   his  earlier  comedies 

\~^  and  historical  plays. 


Plague  In  the  Provinces  In  1603  and  following  years. 

Returning  now  to  1603,  ^^  follow  the  infection  into  towns 
and  villages  in  the  provinces,  we  find  first  that  the  plague  had 
been  active  in  some  provincial  parts  of  England  for  several 
months  before  it  broke  out  severely  in  London  in  1603,  At 
Chester  the  great  epidemic*  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  began  in 
September,  1602.  At  Stamford,  an  epidemic  which  eventually 
carried  off  nearly  600  is  heard  of  first  on  December  2,  1 602, 
when  the  corporation  resolved  to  build  a  *'cabbin**  for  the 
plague-stricken,  and  again  in  January,  1603,  when  a  fourth  part 
of  a  fifteenth  was  levied  for  their  relief  and  maintenance*. 

At  Oxford,  which  was  one  of  the  towns  earliest  and  most 


I 


I 


*  Niftis  and  Queries^  <>th  ^ries,  ll.  514^     The  mortality  is  stated  on  the  authoritjr  , 
of  the  parish  registers  of  St  Gcorgc*a  and  St  Michael**,  the  ctead  having  been  "buried 
al  ihe  c^bbin  of  WTiitefryers." 
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severely  smitten,  after  London,  the  disease  was  first  seen  in 
July,  1603,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  spread  abroad  by  the 
"levrd  and  dissolute  behaviour  of  some  base  and  unruly  in- 
habitants." In  September  the  colleges  broke  up,  having  made 
a  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  plague-stricken  town  s  people 
before  leavinj;^.  The  Michaelmas  term  was  prorogued  until 
December  5,  but  very  few  came  to  the  congregation,  the  plague 
not  ceasing  until  February.     Anthony  Wood  says: 

"  The  truth  is,  the  times  were  very  sad»  and  nothing  but  lamentation  and 
bcmoanirifjs  heard  in  the  streets.  Those  that  had  wealth  retired  into  the 
country,  but  those  that  were  needy  were,  if  not  taken  away  by  death,  almost 
starved,  and  so  consequently  ready  to  mutiny  af^ainst  their  superiors  for 
relief."  All  the  ^ates  of  colleges  and  halls  were  constantly  kept  shut  day  and 
night,  a  few  persons  being  left  in  them  to  keep  possession.  The  shops  of 
the  town  were  closed,  none  but  the  attendants  on  the  sick  or  the  collectors 
for  them  were  to  be  seen  stirring  abroad,  the  churches  were  seldom  or  never 
open  for  divine  service. 

The  plague  havint^  ceased  in  Februar>^  most  of  the  scholars 
came  back,  and  in  April  the  infection  broke  out  attain,  but  was 
prevented  from  spreading.  The  court  was  at  Oxford  in  1604, 
and  plague  broke  out  after  it  left,  the  infected  beinfj  sent,  as 
before,  to  the  house  in  Port  mead  and  to  the  cabins.  Among 
the  deaths  was  that  of  the  Principal  of  Hart  Hall,  apparently  in 
August.  It  broke  out  once  more  in  March,  1605,  but  did  not 
spread,  whether  owing  to  the  measures  that  were  taken  or  to 
natural  causes  may  remain  doubtful \  From  that  date  Oxford 
had  a  twenty  years'  immunity,  until  1625.  The  Cambridge 
annals  are  less  full,  partly,  perhaps,  because  none  of  the  colleges 
kept  a  register  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Merton  College;  but  it 
appears  from  a  letter  assigned  to  1608  that  the  Visitor  of  King's 
College  had  been  unable  to  come  to  the  college  to  exercise  his 
much-needed  authority,  **in  regard  of  the  infection'." 

The  severity  of  plague  in  1603  among  the  provincial  towns 
and  country  parishes  is  known  accurately  for  only  a  {^\v  of 
them.     From  a  considerable  number  more  there  is  evidence  of 

'  There  is  An  Account  of  the  Plagtie  at  OxfarJ,  1603,  in  the  Sloane  MS.  No.  4376 
(14),  extrartal  from  the  register  of  Merton  College,  which  had  also  !>ecn  the  source  of 
Anlhnny  Wood's  account^  as  smrnnariscd  in  the  text, 

'  CttL  S/itte  P*jpcrs,     Ailileiirb,  i ^^80- [625. 
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PIagi4e  ifi  the  Prainnces,  1603. — Chester^ 


outbreaks  of  one  degree  or  another.  Thus  at  Canterbury,  the 
accounts  of  the  corporation  contain  entries  of  sums  paid  for 
watching  shut-up  houses,  for  carrying  out  the  dead,  and  the 
like,  during  twenty-four  weeks  in  1603-4'.  At  Exeter,  a  pest- 
house  had  to  be  provided,  and  the  fairs  were  not  kept'.  Simi* 
lar  indications  of  plague  come  from  Winchester^  Colchester*, 
Ipswich",  Norwich*,  Boston \  and  Newcastle*,  The  register  of  a 
parish  in  Derbyshire  (Brimington)  contains  plague-deaths  in  the 
end  of  1602". 

For  Chester  there  arc  full  particulars  of  a  great  plague.  It 
began  in  September,  1602,  in  a  glover's  house  in  St  John's  Lane, 
where  7  died,  and  kept  increasing  until  the  weekly  deaths 
reached  60.  In  1603  there  died  of  the  plague  650,  and  of  other 
diseases  61.  In  1604  the  plague-deaths  were  986,  of  which  55 
were  in  one  week.  From  October  14,  1604,  to  March  20,  1605* 
Si 2  died,  and  about  100  more  until  the  9th  Januar>v  r6o6,  when 
the  infection  ceased  for  a  time.  Cabins  outside  the  city  were 
erected  for  the  plague-stricken.  In  some  houses,  especially  of 
sailors,  five  or  six  of  the  same  family  died  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks'". 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  Nantwich  and  Northwych  in  one 
or  more  of  the  years  1603 -1605,  a  rate  for  relief  of  the  poor  in 
them  having  been  ordered  on  June  22,  1605.  Plague-deaths 
occur  in  the  registers  of  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  in  1603. 
At  Stockport  51  were  buried  of  plague  from  October  %  1605,  to 
August  14,  1606,  most  of  them  in  the  latter  year".  Straggling 
epidemics  arc  also  reported  from  Northamptonshire — -31  burials 
from  plague  at  Merston  Trussell  in  1604,  ^"d  16  at  Eydon  in 
1605". 

One  of  the  severest  epidemics  of  the  period  occurred  at  York 
in    1604.     The    markets    were    closed,    the    courts    adjourned 

'  IIisl,  Af.SS.  Commis.  JX.  ifio. 

*  Izacke's  *  Memuri.ils  of  Kxeter*  {in  N,  ami  Q.,  jnJ  set.  vi.  iiy), 
'  Bailey  f  Transcripts  from  tht  MS^  A  re  hives  of  lVinf  faster^  '856,  p.  109. 

*  CroiowdL  *  //liA  MSS.  Commis   ix.  «  Jinit  x.  pt.  r,  |>.  Kg. 
^  Thompson's  Bost&n,             ■  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  IX.  •  Arckaolfi^a,  Vi,  80. 

"  Rogers'  MS,  in  Hemingway's  I/ist.  of  Chester.     Harl.  MS.  ^177. 
*'  Earwaker,  East  Cheshire^  \\.  471  ;  i.  406. 
*^  Bridge!;  tmd  Wballcy*  n.  f,T{ ;  i,  134. 
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to  Ripon  and  Durham^  and  the  Minster  and  Minster-yard 
closely  shut  up.  The  infected  were  housed  in  booths  on  Hob- 
moor  and  Horsefair.  The  number  of  those  who  died  is  put 
down  at  3512*.  Durham  also  had  a  visitation  in  St  Giles's 
parish,  but  a  minor  one'. 

At  Shrewsbury,  however,  the  plague  of  1604  was  on  the 
same  disastrous  scale  as  at  Chester  and  York,  the  deaths  in 
the  f\vc  parishes  from  June  2,  1604,  ^o  April  6,  1605,  having 
been  667.  On  October  u,  1604,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
ap[-ainst  buying^  or  receiving  apparel,  bedding,  etc.,  as  it  was 
suspected  that  plague  spread  greatly  in  the  town  by  such 
mcans^  A  weekly  tax  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  sometime  previous  to  1606,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  infected,  or  suspected  of  being  infected,  with  the  plague*. 
It  was  in  Nottingham  in  1604,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the 
parishes  in  the  county  (Holme  Picrrepont)". 

There  arc  few  parts  of  England  from  which  evidence  of 
plague  does  not  come  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
great  plague  in  London  in  1603.  To  those  already  mentioned 
we  have  to  add  Cran borne,  in  Dorset,  where  71  died  of  plague 
(in  a  total  of  91)  from  June  to  December,  1604,  six  deaths 
having  occurred  in  the  family  first  infected  and  eight  in 
another".  The  parish  register  of  Moiikleigh  in  North  Devon 
has  the  words  "cessat  pestis''  opposite  the  entry  of  a  burial  on 
March  30,  1605'.  In  1606  Peterborough  was  visited,  the  infec- 
tion lasting  *' until  the  September  following^**  In  1606  Eton 
also  was  **  visited,"  as  appears  from  payments  niade^ 


In  the  years  1606-1610,  as  we  have  seen,  the  plague  in 
London  occurred  as  a  regular  product  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  seasons.  The  outbreak  in  1608  has  left  several  traces 
in  the  state  letters*".  On  September  12,  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellcsmere  writes  from  Ashridge  (Bcrkhamstcad)  to  the  Secretary 

'  Dralce's  Efiomcum.     l^mi\.  i75^»,  p.  fii. 

*  Sykes,  /jnaf  Retords  of  Northumiferhnd  ttmi  Durham. 

*  Phillips,  Owen  and  Blakcway. 

'^  CaL  Stiiie  Papers.     Adtlemia,  1580-16^5. 

*  I'nrish  Register  (in  a  local  history),  *  Noies  ami  Queries^  6th  ser.  It.  J190. 

"  fh.  "^  Ik  "  //'.  '"  Cat.  State  Papers,  1608-9. 
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of  Stale  that  he  urill  remain  away  untS  be  is  fully  sure  of  his 
London  house  being  dear  of  the  tnfectkxL  On  September  20 
the  City  ditch  was  beii^  cleaiied  out,  and  Farimment  was  put 
off  until  Febniar>\  On  November  26  a  letter  from  the  court 
at  Newmarket  states  that  the  kii^  is  angry  that  my  Lord 
Chambeiiata  has  not  sent  him  the  bill  of  sickness.  In  1609 
there  weie  15  plague-deaths  in  Enfield  parish,  aiid  in  1610 
SMK  mMSfkitMas  cases  near  Theobalds^ 

In  the  provinces  there  is  no  leoofd  of  plague  again  untQfl 

l6oS:  at  Chester,  in  that  jxar,  14  died  of  it  **at  the  Talbot *.-" 

In  1609  the  infection  ii^as  at  work  in  a  number  of  provincial 

cestrea     On  June  1  a  letter  from  Rochester  reports  it  prc\^cnt 

KJhl  Kent*  impeding  die  work  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Aid 

^k>n  June    15  the  Cooiniissioners  at   Hereford  request    farther 

^Rtme  oci  accDont   of  the   plague.     On   August  22   the   king's 

toiints  €»f  Long  Benmngtoo^  near  Gnuitfaam,  are  brought  to 

great  poverty  by  the  plaglle^    These  accounts  relate  to  the 

counties  of  Herefoni,  Lincoln  and   Kent,  and  with  the  last 

§inay  be  taken  the  brief  relcfence  to  plague  at  Sandwich*.  Other 
c^Hmties  affected  in  1609,  perhaps  only  at  a  few  spots,  ate 
Derb>'sh»rc,  Norfolk,  NorAumberland,  and  Leicestershire.  In 
the  first,  there  died  at  Chesterfield  a  few  persons  of  the  plague 

■from  March  iS  until  May;  at  Bdper.  51  between  May  i  and 
September  yo;  and  at  Holmesfidd,  the  curate  on  March  12*, 
At  Norwich  the  outbreak  of  1609  was  slight  compared  with 
other  cxpcfiences  of  that  cityV  Its  existence  at  Newcastle 
the  same  year  is  known  only  from  the  register  of  St  N 
Kparish*. 

The  ptague  in  Loughborough  was  one  of  the  se^'erer  ki 
J  The  fii^  case  of  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  24th  August. 
^1609^  in  a  ^*oman  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child  on  the  19th. 
The  last  pKignc  entT>'  tn  the  parish  register  is  on  Februar>^  19, 
|6u  ;  so  that  the  q>idemic  went  on  for  about  eighteen  months. 
>uring  that  time  the  whole  mortaltt>'  was  452,  of  which  by  far 
|hc  most  were  plague-burials.     Within  a  mile  of  Loughborough 
a  spot  of  ground,  long  after  known  as  the  Cabbin 


^  tic«iiiif«K]r. 


VI*  lb. 
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Leicester,  ca.  Durliam,  S/ierborne,  &c. 
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whereon  many  of  the  inhabitants  "prudently  burlt  themselves 
huts  and  encamped  to  avoid  the  infection  V 

In  Leicester  there  was  a  slight  amount  of  plague  in  1607, 
and  it  reappeared  in  160S  (payments  on  account  of  it  in  the 
former  year,  and  an  item  of  '*  30  hurdclls  used  at  the  visited 
houses"  in  the  accounts  of  1608).  A  more  severe  outbreak 
occurred  in  1610  and  161 1,  during  and  after  the  great  plague 
at  Loughborough.  The  streets  lying  towards  the  Castle  were 
exempt;  a  pest-house  was  built  in  Belgrave  Gate;  the  burials 
for  1610  were  82  in  St  Martin's  parish  alone  (more  than  half 
being  from  plague),-  and  in  161 1  the  same  parish  had  128 
burials'. 

In  1610  the  infection  was  at  work  in  one  or  more  villages 
of  the  county  of  Durham  ;  y?»  deaths  *'of  the  pestilence''  occur 
in  the  register  of  Lamesley  parish,  and  the  same  year  was 
probably  one  of  the  numerous  plague  seasons  down  to  1647 
in  Whickham  parish,  w^hcrc  it  is  said  that  the  people,  perhaps 
the  plague-stricken,  lived  in  huts  upon  Whickham  Fell*.  At 
Chester  in  1610  '*many  died  of  the  plague^**;  and  at  Evesham 
there  was  a  visitation  which  caused  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
to  leave  the  town  and  the  authorities  to  effect  a  much- needed 
improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  (swine  found  at 
large  to  be  impounded,  stones,  timber,  dunghills  and  carrion 
to  be  removed  from  the  streets,  and  the  paving  in  front  of  each 
house  to  be  repaired  and  cleansed  once  a  week)^ 

Between  1610  and  1625,  which  was  an  almost  absolutely 
clear  interval  for  London,  there  are  few  accounts  of  plague 
from  the  provinces.  In  161 1,  moneys  were  levied  for  "the 
visited**  at  Sherborne^,  and  there  was  a  local  rate  for  the  same 
class  at  Canterbury  in  1614-15'.  Accounts  of  the  same  kind 
for  Coventry  probably  belong  to  the  year  16 ij'*.  Then,  as  we 
come  near  the  next  great  plague-period,  which  began  with  the 
new  reign  in  1625,  we  find  an  entry  of  26  plague-deaths  at 
Banbury  in   1623,  "recorded  in  a  part  of  the  original  register 


*  Nichols,  III.  %2-3. 

^  Nichols  (parish  registers);  Kelly,  Tmns.  R&y,  ffisL  Aw.,  1877,  vi.  395, 

*  Sykcs.  *  Hemingway.  ^  May,  NisL  pf  Eveskam^  1845.  p*  571. 

*  Ada.  MS.  19.975.  f.  35.  ^  llisL  A/SS\  dntt.  ix,  161.  «  /b.  U  toi 
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Plagti€  in  Ireland  and  Scotland^   1603-1604, 


which   has   not  been   transcribed  into  the  parchment  copy*:" 
if  the  date  be  correct,  Banbury  was  the  first  town  to  break  ^ 
the  somewhat  prolonged  truce  with  the  plague,  which  became 
broken  all  over  the  country  in   1625,     There  appears  also  to 
have  been  distress  in  Grantham  from  sickness  of  some  kind 
in  1623  ;  in  September  of  that  year  the  corporation  of  Stamford 
made  a  collection  "in  this  dangerous  time  of  visitation,"  and 
sent  £\o  of  it  to  Grantham,  the  rest  to  go  "to  London  or  some  I 
other  town  as  occasion  ofrered."*     But  the  years  1623  and   1624  , 
were  so  much  afflicted  with  fevers  that  the  "dangerous  time 
of  visitation  "  may  not  have  meant  plague, 

Ireland. 

The  accounts  for  Ireland  are  so  casual  that  one  suspects] 
there  may  have  been  more  plague  in  that  country  than  the 
records  lahow.  Thus,  on  January  25,  1604,  there  is  a  municipal 
order  at  Kilkenny,  for  men  to  stand  at  every  gate  to  keep 
out  all  strangers  or  suspected  persons  that  might  come  from  , 
any  infected  place  within  the  kingdom ;  and  on  October  24 
there  is  another  order,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  plague 
was  then  in  the  town,  that  it  was  needful  to  have  tlie  sick 
persons  removed  to  remote  places,  that  no  dung  should  be 
in  the  open  streets  before  the  doors,  and  that  no  hogs  should 
go  or  lie  in  the  streets*.  Towards  the  end  of  1607  and  beginning 
of  1608  there  was  a  "most  dreadful  pestilence*'  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  which  **by  degrees  ceased  of  itself"/' 


Plague  in  Scotland,  1603-24. 

The  history  of  the  plague  in  Scotland,  which  we  left  in  a 
former  chapter  at  the  year  1603,  begins  again  in  that  year  and 
goes  on  at  one  place  or  another  continuously  until  1609.  From 
June,  1603,  until  February,  1604,  it  continued  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.     At    Edinburgh,   in   Aprils    1604,    *-he   house   of   Mr 

^  Bceslcy,  Hist*  of  IJaNbury, 

'  Dean  Buller*s  nolus  to  Clyn's  and  Duwling*s  Auna/s. 

^  8mtlh  s  Cor^,  from  MS.  Annals. 
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John  liali  was  "clengiC  because  a  servant  woman's  death  was 
suspected  of  the  plague:  which  infection  certainly  spread  in 
May  and  became  so  severe  in  July  that  people  fled  the  city'. 
A  letter  of  July  i8  from  Codrus  Cottage,  relating  to  gold- 
mining,  and  making  mention  of  Closeburn,  says  that  the  plague 
is  amongst  the  men*. 

In  1605,  towards  the  end  of  July,  the  infection  reappeared 
at  Edinburgh,  Leith^  and  St  Andrews'\  On  October  7,  the 
chancellor  of  Scotland^  Lord  Dunfermline,  wrote  to  the  carl 
of  Salisbury  that  the  plague  was  rife  in  the  small  towns  about 
Edinburgh,  probably  its  old  favourite  seats  along  the  Firth  and 
on  the  Fife  coast*.  The  chancellor  himselfi  as  we  know  from 
another  source,  had  had  a  sad  experience  of  it  in  his  own  house; 
his  son  and  niece  had  died  of  the  plague,  and  his  daughter  *'  had 
the  boils'*  but  recovered*.  The  next  year,  1606,  was  the  worst 
of  this  plague-period  in  Scotland;  "It  raged  so  extremely  in 
all  the  corners  of  the  kingdoms  that  neither  burgh  nor  land 
in  any  part  was  free.  The  burghs  of  Ayr  and  Stirling  were 
almost  desolate,  and  all  the  judicatures  of  the  land  were 
deserted ^"  It  is  to  this  epidemic  that  a  curious  transaction, 
discovered  by  Chambers,  seems  to  belong.  Two  houses,  on 
the  line  of  the  great  road  from  the  south  towards  Aberdeen, 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Dee,  the  one  being  the  house 
of  a  proprietor  and  the  other  of  a  minister,  were  suspected  of 
having  received  the  infection.  The  gentlemen  of  the  county 
,  met  and  resolved  to  send  to  Dundee  for  two  professional 
"clengers**  or  disinfcctors,  giving  a  bond  to  the  borough  of 
Dundee  for  500  mcrks  for  the  services  of  its  "  clengers'/' 

In  April  of  the  year  following,  1607,  we  hear  of  the  plague 
in  Dundee  itself,  despite  the  experts,  as  well  as  in  Perth  and 
other  places*.  In  July,  1608,  many  houses  in  Dundee  were 
infected,  and  so  many  magistrates  dead  that  new  appointments 
were  made  by  the  Privy  Council".     It  broke  out  again  at  Perth 


*  Chambers,  D^mestk  Annah,  •  Cal,  Siute  Pa/ers* 

*  Chambers.  *  Cal.  Siaie  Papers, 
^  Bijilfour's  AHHdii  of  Sfot/ami  {in  Chambers,  i.  399), 
»  /M.                           7  Chambers. 
9  AiferJifH  Bur^k  Rec(frdx,  •  Chamben}, 
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Spotted  Fever  tfu  precursor  of  Plague, 


on    August   29,  and  continued  till  May,   1609,  "wherein  dcit 
young  and  auld  500  persons'/* 

Until  1624  there  is  no  other  Scottish  reference  to  plague 
except  an  entr>',  November  7,  1609,  touching  the  arrival  at 
Lcith  of  a  vessel  from  the  Thames,  with  some  of  her  crew  dead 
of  the  plague,  and  the  quarantining  of  her  at  Inchkeith*. 
Edinburgh  had  a  small  outbreak  the  year  before  the  next  great 
English  plague  that  we  come  to.  On  November  23,  1624,  the 
infection  was  discovered  to  be  in  several  houses,  and  the  session 
of  the  law  courts  was  adjourned  to  January  %^ ;  but  Scotland 
appears  to  have  had  no  part  in  the  great  infection  of  English 
soil  which  immediately  followed. 


Malignant  Fever  preceding  the  Plague  of  1625. 

The  period  of  immunity  from  plague  both  in  London  and  m 
tlic  provinces,  which  began  about  161 1,  was  at  length  broken  in 
1625.  The  health  of  London,  and  of  country  districts  as  well, 
had  not  been  good  for  two  years  before,  but  plague  was  not  the  ■ 
reignin^f  type  of  disease.  Thus,  in  London^  the  burials  rose 
from  8959  in  1622,  to  11,102  in  1623  and  to  12,210  in  1624.  The 
letters  of  the  time  enable  us  to  see  what  it  was  that  disturbed 
the  public  health.  On  August  21,  1624,  Chamberlain  writes 
from  London  to  Dudley  Carlelon*: 


'*  We  had  328  died  this  week,  a  greater  number  than  hath  been  these 
lifieen  or  sixteen  years,  and  yet  no  mention  of  plague.  God  keep  it  from 
among  us,  for  vvc  are  in  danger.  But  this  spotted  fever  is  couiiin-gcrman  to 
il  at  least,  and  makes  as  quick  riddance  almost*  The  Lady  Hatton  hath 
two  or  three  of  her  children  sick  of  it  at  her  brother  Fanshaw*s,  in  Essex* 
imd  hath  lost  her  younger  daughter,  that  was  buried  at  Westminster  on 
Wednesday  night  by  her  father ;  a  pretty  gentlewoman,  much  lamented.** 
Again,  on  September  4 :  **  We  have  here  but  a  sickly  season,  which  is 
easily  seen  by  the  weekly  mounting  of  our  bill,  which  is  come  this  last  week 
to  407,  and  yet  we  wiii  acknowledge  no  inlection  [i.e.,  of  plague].    Indeed,  by 

'   Chron.  ./  Perth,  ^  Chambers.  *  liruL 

*  The  invrthiablc  IclUrs  of  Chamhcrlarn,  as  well  as  those  of  Mead  (of  Cambridge)  ^ 
and  others,  wcie  cullccted  by  Ur  Thomo-s  Birch  in  the  last  ccnltiry,  and  printed  m 
1848  UQder  the  tides  I'he  Court  and  Timts  of  James  /,,  and  C,  aW  7\  CHarlti  A,] 
wiihuiii  au  index  but  with  R»ine  useful  notes. 
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the  particulars  we  find  about  250  of  Uieiu  to  be  children,  most  of  the  rest 
carried  away  by  this  spotted  fever,  which  rdgns  ahiiost  everywhere,  in  the 
country  as  ill  as  here... The  mortality  is  spread  far  and  near,  and  takes  hold 
of  whole  households  in  many  places."  On  October  9 :  **  The  town  con- 
tinues sickly  still,  for  this  week  there  died  3+7."  On  October  23  we  hear  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  being  ** troubled  with  the  fluent  disease  of  the  time"— the 
fiux,  or  flix.  On  December  18  (as  well  as  previously  on  August  21}  a  cure  of 
smallpox  is  men t toned  in  a  person  of  quality. 

These,  then,  were  the  prevalent  types  of  epidemic  sickness, 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  as  well  as  among  the  poor — spotted 
fever  or  typhus,  dysentery  or  flux,  and  smallpox.  Two  of 
these  continued  into  the  plague-year,  1625,  as  Taylor,  the 
Water-poet,  says  of  that  occasion  i 

*"Thoii  see'st  the  fearful  plague,  the  flix  and  fever, 
Which  many  a  soul  doth  from  the  body  sever*" 

An  eminent  victim  of  the  "  pestilent  fever"  was  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  who  died  of  it  while  at  Moor  Park,  Rick  mans  worth, 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  1625*.  His  residence  in  London  was  the 
house  called  Msher's  Folly  (mentioned  by  Slow)  outside  Bishops- 
gate  in  a  parish  which  was  now  *'  pestered ''  with  tenements 
of  Uie  poor. 

The  fever  was  not  always  called  the  spotted  fever.  It  may 
have  been  the  same  disease  that  is  often  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  ague — "  the  ague  with  a  hundred  names/*  as  Abraham 
Holland  says  (1625).  Thus,  Mead,  of  Christ  s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, writes  on  September  4,  1625  :  *'  Agues  grow  wonderfully 
rife  both  here  and  everywhere;  so  that  one  told  me  yes- 
terday that  about  Royston  and  Barkway  they  wanted  help 
to  gather  their  harvest  out  of  the  fields " — perhaps  the  same 
sort  of  "  burning  fever  '*  which  we  sliall  have  to  trace  a  few 
pages  later,  both  in  town  and  country,  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  the  Civil  Wars,  the  type  of  sickness  which  became  the 
common  one  in  England  when  the  plague  had  ceased,  reaching 
its  highest  point  in  the  i8th  century.  But  here  again  we  meet 
the  old  difficulty  of  *'  influenza." 

These  historical  glimpses  of  spotted  fevers,  or  pestilent 
fevers,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  as  well  as  among  the  common 

*  Chamberlaia  tcj  Carlctoti,  C.  ami  T*  Jama  /.,  U,  504. 
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people,  are  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  London  bills  of 
mortality  for  the  respective  years,  but  also  with  the  registers  of 
country  parishes  and  market  towns  as  abstracted  by  the 
laborious  Dr  Short  Repeating  the  form  of  table  used  in  a 
former  chapter,  which  dealt  with  the  epidemic  years  1557-^  and 
1580-82,  we  find  the  years  1623-25  distinguished  as  follows: 


C&uHiwy  Parishes. 

Yw 

No.  of 

KdLof 
onbeallky 

Bavlind 

Boned 

1622 

85 

II 

'77 
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1625 

84 

JP 
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836 

1624 

«7 

19 
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$'« 

1625 

88 

13 

Market  Tmtms, 

246 

32? 

Year 

Naof 
irpAm 
enuttined 

unhealthy 
towti& 

BM»rf 

.BotM 

1622 

as 

4 

345 

442 

1623 

3$ 

16 

439 

2254 

1624 

3S 

9 

7«4 

978 

1625 

25 

9 

S«3 

666 

The  incidence  upon  the  year  1623  is  the  more  noteworthy  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  plague  in  England  that  year  in 
its  more  usual  seats,  except  an  entry  in  a  parish  register  at 
Banbury.  Fever,  we  may  take  it,  was  the  prevalent  epidemic 
types  both  in  London  and  provincial  places,  urban  and  rural 
In  his  other  treatise  Short  calls  it  "malignant  spotted  fever/* 
and  refers  specially  to  the  parish  registers  of  Keswick,  Penrith, 
and  Wigton  for  its  prevalence  in  1623  \ 

Chamberlain,  in  the  letter  of  August  21,  1624,  says  the 
spotted  fever  was  cousin-german  at  least  to  the  plague ;  and 
therein  he  expressed  as  a  layman  an  opinion  which  was  after- 
wards  formally  expounded  by  Willis  Sydenham  and  Morton. 
Along  with  the  flux  and  the  smallpox  it  stood  for  the  un- 
healthiness  of  London  in  1623  and  1624  and  the  first  months  of 

'  ChronMogical  History  ofthe  Air^  IVcatktr^  Sau^ms,  Mekors^  etc,    %  vols*     Lomf. 
I749»  T*  l^** — ^*Thb  fever  began,  and  raged  lt;rrib]y  m  England  in  1625;  was  Ittilc^ 
4iort  of  the  pla^c/' 
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1625,  just  as  the  trio  were  the  chief  causes  of  epitiemic  mortality 
in  the  capital  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth.  But  in  1625  London 
was  not  yet  done  with  plague.  As  the  year  passed  from  spring 
into  summer,  the  spotted  fever  did  not,  indeed,  cease  (as  we 
may  infer  from  casual  references  and  from  the  known  facts  of 
the  analogous  plague-years,  1636  and  1665);  but  it  was  soon 
overtaken,  surpassed,  and  eclipsed  by  the  greater  infection,  the 
old  "common  infection"  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  bubo- 
plague  itself.  To  explain  the  existence  of  typhus  in  the 
Liberties  and  out-parishes  of  London  in  1623  and  1624^  we  find 
ready  to  hand  the  evidence  of  overcrowding  while  the  plague 
was  quiet  from  161 1 ;  the  births  in  1624  were  about  half  as  many 
again  as  immediately  before  the  last  great  plague  of  1603,  and 
the  deaths  were  twice  as  many.  The  fringe  of  poverty  had 
grown  once  more,  despite  the  epidemic  checks  of  flux,  fever  and 
smallpox  :  the  harvest  was  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  the  reaping 
took  place  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1625.  The  infection 
of  plague  was  lurking  in  London,  as  it  had  been  for  nearly  three 
centuries;  but  it  depended  for  its  activity  upon  the  times  and 
seasons,  and  the  season  of  1625  was  a  favourable  one. 


I 


The  London  Plague  of  1625. 

The  previous  summer  of  1624  had  been  unusually  hot  and 
dry.  The  weather  in  October  w^as  exceptionally  fine,  and  the 
fruit  crop  was  abundant.  In  January  the  weather  was  w^arm 
and  mild.  On  February  25  there  occurred  one  of  those  very  high 
tides  that  come  perhaps  once  in  a  generation.  Thames  Street 
was  wrecked,  Westminster  Hal!  was  *'  full  three  feet  in  water  all 
over.  But  the  greater  loss  we  hear  of  in  the  drowning  of 
marshes,  and  overthrowing  the  walls  in  Kent,  Essex,  Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  other  places  near  the  sea  \"  For  the  first 
three  months  of  1625  the  deaths  from  plague  were  two  or  three 
in  a  week,  some  weeks  being  clear.  In  the  last  week  of  March 
they  were   11,  and  in  the  week  after,  10.     In  the  last  week  of 


'  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  in  Court  and  Timis  0/  Charles  /.,  i,  aS. 
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May  they  were  69,  reported  from  twenty  parishes.  The  spring 
is  described  by  the  Water-poet  as  "  wholesome ;  *'  but  the  eariy 
summer  was  unusually  cold.  On  June  12  Chamberlain  writes : 
**  We  have  had  for  a  month  together  the  extremest  cold  weather 
ever  I  knew  in  this  season."  The  whole  month  of  June  was  a 
time  of  "ceaseless  rain  in  London'/*  In  the  country,  the 
hay-harvest  was  spoilt,  and  the  corn-harvest  was  only  a  half 
crop  I  Another  says  (in  verse),  that  the  summer  sun  wore 
sallow  hair  and  a  languishing  complexion ;  the  air  was  full  of 
black  mists  and  damp,  with  no  dewdrops  at  night,  but  a 
vaporous  smoke  \  The  following  table  of  the  weekly  burials 
(with  christenings)  in  London  will  show  how  the  pla^e 
increased  after  the  rains  of  June.  The  mortality  of  May  and 
June  had  been  a  good  deal  higher  for  the  season  than  in  the 
moderate  endemic  years  of  plague,  such  as  the  last  series  from 
1606  to  161 1  ;  but  it  was  not  until  July  that  a  plague  of  the 
first  degree  declared  itself. 
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A    Table  of  the  Christenings  and  Mortality  in  London 
for  the  year  1625*. 
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'  Salvctii's  Diaiy,  in  Hist,  MSS.  C^m.  xi.  pt.  1,  p-  16, 
'  Cat.  S.P.ts  Sept.  "  Holland. 

*  Bell,  London^  Hemtttibramen 
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The  deaths  from  all  causes  in 

May 

and  June  were  so  many            ■ 

more  than  the  reported  plaguc-deaths  could  account   for   that            | 

those  who  watched  the  bills  of  mortality  (Mead  at 

Cambridge,            ■ 

Salvctti  in  London)  suspected  that 

plague  was  being  concealed.            H 

"It  is  a  strange  reckoning/'  aays  Mead  of  the  hill  for  the  w^cek            ^ 

ending   June  30 : 

'*  Are  there  some  oi\ 

ler  diseases 

as  bad  and       ^^H 

spread  ing    as    the 

plague,    or    h    there 

untrue   dealing    in    the       ^^| 

account V"     Probably  there  were  both  j 

at  the  end 

of  the  year           V 

the    deaths  from 

all  causes  were 

some 

20,000  more    than    the            H 

plague  accounted  for ;  and  at  least  half  of  that  excess  was  extra            | 

to   the   ordinary 

mortality.     The 

spotted    fever  and   the   flux            H 

1  C  and  T.  Charles  /.,  leller  of  1 

July,  1615, 

m 

5  to  Parisfies  of  London  tnost  affected^  1625. 

doubtless  continued  side  by  side  with  the  plague,  having  been 
its  forerunners.  The  parishes  most  affected  were,  as  in  1603, 
St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  St  Olave's,  Southwark,  St  Sepulchre's, 
without  Newgate,  and  St  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  corresponding 
to  the  mazes  of  lanes  and  twisting  passages,  *'  pestered  "  with  the 
tenements  of  the  poorer  class,  of  which  only  a  few  examples 
now  remain  from  i8th  century  London.  The  following^  arc  the 
parishes  with  greatest  mortality,  in  their  order  (Bell): 


Si  Giles's,  Cripplegate 
St  OInve's,  Southwark 
St  Sepulchre's,  Newgate 
St  Mary's,  Whitechapel 
St  Saviour's,  Southwark 
St  BotDlph's,  Aldgate 
St  Roiolph's,  Bishopsgiate 
St  Anflrew's,  Holbom 
St  Leonard's,  Shored  itch 
St  George's,  Southwark 
St  Bride^s,  Fleet  St. 
St  Martin's  in  the  Fields 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields 
St  Clement's  Danes 
St  James's  J  Clerkenwell 
St  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey 
St  Katharine's,  Tower 
St  Dunstan's  in  the  West 
97  parishes  within  the  walls 

The  original  printed  bill  of  the  Parish  Clerks  is  extant  fii 
the  worst  week  but  one,  August  4th  to  iith\  Its  mortalities 
for  the  week  in  each  of  the  122  parishes  are  almost  exactly  in 
the  order  of  the  final  summation  for  the  year,  so  that  the  details 
throw  no  light  upon  the  question,  in  what  direction  the  infection 
spread,  or  what  parishes  felt  its  incidence  most  as  the  season 
advanced.  The  total  mortalities  for  the  week  within  the  walls, 
in  the  Liberties,  and  in  the  nine  out-parishes  (within  the  Bills) 
are  respectively  1144,  2717  and  994.  The  infection  is  said*  to 
have  begun  in  Whitechapel,  as  we  conclude  that  it  did  also  in 
1603;  t^ut  the  City  had  its  due  share  at  length,  the  parishes  of 
St    Stephen,   Coleman    Street   (full   of   tortuous   passages),   of 

I  In  a  volume  of  Topographical  Piii^ers  in  the  nritish  MuFicum,  1198,  m  (tS). 
*  W.    HcWnlen,  Junr.,  Increase  and  Dtmast  of  Dismsis.     l,niul.   1801,   p,   66. 
He  gives  no  aulhority ;  **  ifnfi**  is  clearly  a  misprint. 
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AHhallows  the  Great,  and  of  Christ  Church  having  the  largest 
mortahties. 

In  the  97  parishes  of  the  City,  the  16  parishes  of  the 
Liberties,  and  9  oiit-parishes,  the  deaths  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  54*265  from  all  causes,  whereof  of  the  plague  35417.  But 
that  was  by  no  means  the  whole  mortality.  A  separate  account 
was  kept  for  the  parishes  of  Stepney,  Ncwington,  Lambeth, 
Islington,  and  Hackney,  and  for  the  Westminster  parishes,  in 
all  of  which  the  deaths  from  December  30,  1624,  to  December 
22,  1625,  were  from  all  causes  8,736,  whereof  of  the  plague 
5,896*,  The  grand  total  of  deaths  in  1625  was,  accordingly, 
63,001,  whereof  of  the  plague  41,313. 

The  large  parish  of  Stepney,  extending  from  Shored  itch  to 
Blackwall,  was  one  of  the  worst  plague-districts  in  London.  It 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  Dckker  in  1603 ;  and  in  the  plague  of 
1665  it  headed  the  list,  with  8,598  deaths,  whereof  of  the  plague 
6,583,  We  have  some  particulars  of  it  for  1625 :  in  the  week 
July  18  to  24,  there  died  in  it  184,  whereof  of  the  plague,  144  ; 
and  from  July  25  to  31,  259,  of  which  241  were  plague-deaths*; 
and  those  figxircs  would  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  weeks 
of  August  Stepney  alone  would  have  had  about  half  the 
deaths  in  the  additional  bill  for  the  year;  the  parish  register  of 
Lambeth  gives  623  burials,  of  Islington  213,  and  of  Hackney 
i7o\  while  Westminster  with  St  Mary  Newington  (or  Newington 
Butts,  between  Lambeth  and  Southwark)  and  Rotherhithe 
would  account  for  most  of  the  remainder.  The  parishes 
farthest  out,  and  on  higher  ground,  such  as  Hackney,  Islington 
and  Stoke  Newington  had  fewer  burials  than  in  1603. 

The  plague  of  1625  was  a  great  national  event,  although 
historians,  as  usual,  do  no  more  than  mention  it.  Coinciding 
exactly  with  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  it  stopped  all  trade  in 
the  City  for  a  season  and  left  great  confusion  and  impoverish- 
ment behind  it ;  in  many  provincial  towns  and  in  whole  counties 
the  plague  of  that  or  the  following  years  made  the  people 
unable,  supposing   that  they  had  been  willing,  to  take  up  the 


*   Caltndar  of  State  Papers ^  1615 — 16,  p.  184- 

■*   TAt  Rtd  Crasse  {brf>aclside),     London,  1635. 

^  Parish  Histories,  and  in  T-ysons*  Environs  0/ Lmu/oM 


forced  loan,  and  to  furnish  ships  or  the  money  for  them.  The 
history  might  have  proceeded  just  the  same  without  the  plague ; 
but  historians  would  doubtless  admit  that  all  causes,  moral  and 
physical,  should  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and  it  will  not  be 
thought  beyond  the  scope  of  this  history  to  enter  as  fully 
as  possible  into  these  events  of  sickness.  First  as  to  the  sources, 
other  than  statistical  Four  or  more  poems  were  written  on  the 
plague  of  1625 — an  interminable  one  by  George  Wither  (with 
other  topics  brought  in)  in  eight  cantos  and  about  thirty 
thousand  lines  \  a  piece  by  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet  and 
Quccn^s  bargeman,  not  wanting  in  graphic  touches*,  a  short 
piece  by  Abraham  Holland*,  the  son  of  Philemon  Holland,  doctor 
of  physic,  and  another  short  poem  by  one  Brewer ^  Besides 
the  pncms,  there  were  sermons,  mostly  when  the  epidemic  was 
over,  and  various  other  moral  pieces  to  improve  the  occasion. 
A  broadside  called  The  Red  Crosse  gives  a  few  details  of 
former  plagues.  The  letters  of  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  those 
of  Mead,  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge  (whose  relation  Dr 
Meddus,  rector  of  St  Gabriers,  Fenchurch  Street,  was  in  the 
City  during  the  cpidemicX  and  the  diary  of  Salvetti,  the  envoy 
of  the  Grand  Duke  ofTuscany^^  supply  many  particulars;  while 
the  Caicmlar  of  State  Papers  brings  together  other  information 
both  for  London  and  the  provinces.  I  know  of  no  account  of 
the  plague  of  1625  from  the  medical  sidc^ 

James   L,   prematurely   worn    out    at    fifty-seven,    died    at 

*  Brifain^i  Remeniltranar^  containing  a  Narrative  of  the  Plague  laitiy  past. 
London,  r6a8» 

"  71u  FearfuH  Summer^  or  London^s  Calamitif,  Printed  at  Oxford,  1625  (re- 
printed  with  additions*  Lond.  1636). 

*  I  Iolland\s /V.rM/iA'm.     Caiilab.  1626* 

*  7''he  IVeeping  Lady^  or  London  tike  Ntnivit  in  Sackcloth,     By  T,  R     London, 

*  Hist.  AfSS.  Com  mission,  xt.  pt,  t,  |>.  6. 

"  Bradwclfs  l>ook,  t«  he  menlioncd  in  the  seqiieh  was  wrilten  for  practice  dtiring^ 
the  plague.  There  is  a  reference  to  snniethinj^  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayenie*s  on  Ibc 
plagne  of  16^5,  which  I  liave  not  succeeded  in  finding.  His  fl/Vm  A/cdica  contain 
ordinary  cases  treated  by  him  in  London  in  December,  1615,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  f>lagne-cases.  VVmidall's  essay  on  plague^  published  in  16.^9,  thus  refers  to  his 
experience  in  the  epidemic  of  (625 :  "In  anno  1*^15  we  had  many  signes  conlrarie  to 
the  plagues  in  other  times  ;  yea,  and  many  did  dye  dayly  without  any  signes  or  markcs 
on  their  bodies  at  alb" 
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Theobalds  on  March  i^j^  from  the  effects  of  a  tertian  ague» 
for  which  he  preferred  to  be  treated  by  the  plasters  and  possets 
of  an  obscure  a^ue-curcr  Trom  Dun  mow,  setting  aside  his 
physicians,  who  would  have  succeeded  no  better.  A  great 
funeral,  for  which  14,000  '*  blacks**  were  given  out,  followed  on 
May  7.  Meanwhile  the  marriage  of  Charles  L  to  the  princess 
Henrietta  of  France  was  being  arranged.  The  king  met  his 
bride  at  Dover  on  June  13,  and  entered  London  with  her  on  the 
J 8th,  passing  up  the  river  in  a  state  barge  to  Denmark  House, 
amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people  on  the  houses  and  ship- 
ping, and  in  wherries  on  the  water,  with  salvoes  of  artillery  and 
demonstrations  of  welcome  to  the  Catholic  princess.  On  the 
13th  the  Lord  Keeper  had  written  to  Conway,  Secretary  of 
State,  that  cases  of  plague  had  occurred  in  Westminster,  and 
that  he  could  have  wished  that  his  majesty  had  determined  to 
come  no  nearer  than  Greenwich,  The  nobility  were  kept  in 
town  to  await  the  coming  of  the  new  queen,  and  some  of  them 
by  the  summons  to  Parliament.  The  Houses  met  on  June  18, 
and  were  advised  in  the  king's  speech  to  expedite  their  business 
on  account  of  the  plague.  However,  those  who  were  disposed 
to  refuse  supplies  until  grievances  were  redressed  coukl  make 
use  of  the  plague  as  well  as  the  king,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
Mallory  and  Wentworth  to  adjourn  on  that  plea  until  Michael- 
mas, The  Houses  sat  for  three  weeks,  until  July  1 1,  when  they 
vi^erc  adjourned  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  August  1.  On  a  day  in 
June  Francis,  Lord  Russell  (afterwards  carl  of  Bedford),  "  being 
to  go  to  Parliament,  had  his  shoemaker  to  pull  on  his  boots,  who 
fell  down  dead  of  the  plague  in  his  presence,'*  so  that  his  lordship 
avoided  the  House,  In  the  first  week  of  July,  the  court 
removed  to  Hampton  Court,  and  thence  to  Woodstock  and  to 
Bcaulieu  in  the  New  Forest  The  Coronation  was  put  off 
until  October,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  queen's  religion 
as  well  as  for  the  infection,  and  eventually  until  February  2, 
1626. 

Before  Parliament  rose,  it  obtained  the  king's  sanction  to  a 
solemn  fast  *'This/'  says  the  Tuscan,  Salvetti,  *'  is  a  ceremony 
which  is  performed  in  all  the  parishes,  and  consists  in  staying  in 
church  all  day  singing  psalms,  hearing  sermons,  the  one  shortly 
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after  the  other,  and  making  I   know  not  how  many  prayen^^ 

implonnfj  God  for  stoppage  of  the  plague,  and  of  the  ceasel 
rain  which  for  a  month  past  has  fallen  to  the  detriment  of  alt 
kinds  of  crops/*  At  that  date,  July  I,  he  says  that  plague  is 
now  spread  through  all  the  streets  and  has  reached  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  A  general  exodus  took  place  to  the  country, 
of  all  who  had  the  means  to  remove.  As  in  1603,  the  magis- 
trates, the  ministers,  the  doctors,  and  the  rich  men  seem  to 
havo  left  the  city  to  take  care  of  itself.  On  August  9, 
Salvetti,  who  had  himself  escaped  to  Richmond,  writes:  "The 
magistrates  in  desperation  have  abandoned  every  care;  ever}' 
one  docs  what  he  pleases,  and  the  houses  of  merchants  who 
have  left  London  arc  broken  into  and  robbed/*  On  Septembci 
I,  Dr  Mcddus,  rector  of  St  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch  Street,  wrote 
"The  want  and  misery  is  the  greatest  here  that  ever  any  man 
living  knew;  no  trading  at  all;  the  rich  all  gone;  housekeepers 
and  apprentices  of  manual  trades  begging  in  the  streets,  and 
that  in  such  a  lamentable  manner  as  will  make  the  strongestfl 
heart  to  yearn/'  The  city  an  hour  after  noon  was  the  same  as  at 
three  in  the  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  no  more  people 
stirring,  no  more  shops  open*.  This  is  re-echoed  in  verse  hi 
Abraham  Holland  : 

"A  noon  in  Fleet  Street  now  can  hardly  show 
That  press  which  midnight  could,  not  long  a^o. 
Walk  throii|;h  the  wocfiil  streets  (whoever  dare 
Still  venture  on  the  sad  infected  air) 
So  many  marked  houses  you  shall  meet 
As  if  the  city  were  one  Red-Cross  Street." 

And  by  the  Water-poet : 

**  In  some  whole  street,  perhaps,  a  shop  or  twam 
Stands  open  for  small  takings  and  less  gain. 
And  every  closed  window^  door  and  stall 
Makes  every  day  seem  a  solemn  fesliv:d> 
All  trades  are  dead,  or  almost  out  of  breath, 
But  such  as  live  by  sickness  and  by  death.** 

The  circumstances  are  so  exactly  the  same  as  in  1603  ^h^t 
it   is   needless    to   repeat    much :    the    sextons,    coffin-makers, 


»   C.  ami  7\  Chariis  /.  r.  48. 
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bearers*  searchers,  apothecaries  and  quacks  arc  all  profitably 
employed  ; 

"And  last  to  clog-killers  great  gain  abr>und5, 
For  braining  brawling  curs  and  foisting  hounds," 

The  clocks  striking  the  hours  arc  not  heard  for  the  constant 
tolling  of  bells,     *'  Strange/'  says  Holland, 

"Strange  that  the  hours  should  fail  lo  tell  the  day 
When  Time  to  thousands  ran  so  fast  away." 

Of  the  sick,  Taylor  says  there  were 

**  Some  franticke  raving,  some  with  an  famish  crying." 

—  delirious  ravinfjs  and  cries  of  pain  (from  the  buboes)  which 
we  know  from  the  accounts  for  1665  to  have  been  no  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  There  were  the  same  crowded  common  graves  as 
in  1603,  probably  in  the  same  graveyards  : 

*'  My  multitude  of  graves  that  gaping  wide 
Are  hourly  fed  with  carcases  of  men. 
Those  hardly  swallowed,  they  be  fed  again.** 

Or  as  Taylor  says, 

**  Dead  coarses  carried  and  recarried  still 
Whilst  fifty  corpses  scarce  one  grave  doth  filK" 

The  treatment  seems  to  have  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
quacks.     Taylor  says : 

*'  On  many  a  post  I  see  Quacksalvers'  bills 
Like  fencers'  challenges  to  show  ihcir  skill** 

The  Watcr-poct,  being  Queen's  bargeman,  appears  to  have 
had  a  proper  feeling  for  all  constituted  authorities.  After 
denouncing  the  quacks,  as  men  who  '*  pick  their  living  out  of 
others'  dying/'  he  proceeds  to  eulogise  the  regular  practitioners, 
forgetting  to  add  that  they  were  now  conspicuous  by  their 
absence : 

"This  sharp  invective  no  way  seems  to  touch 
The  learned  physicians  whom  T  honour  much. 
The  Paracclsists  and  the  fralcnists, 

^^  The  philosophical  grave  Herbalists, — 

^^  These  I  admire  and  reverence,  for  in  those 

^K  God  doth  dame  nature^s  secrets  fast  inclose, 

^H  Which  they  distribute  as  txrcasions  serve." 
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— tlic  prevalence  of  plague  not  being  one  of  the  occasion 
rcvcalinfj  the  secrets  entrusted  to  them. 

'Hit!  medical  faculty  is  hardly  at  all  in  e\'idence  the  w^ic 
liuie,  Thayrc's  surgical  treatise  of  1603  was  reprinted;  while  a 
Hcnii -empiric,  one  Stephen  Bradwell,  the  grandson  of  Banister. 
a  well-known  Elizabethan  practitioner,  published  a  poor  essay  on 
plagiir.  patched  up  from  the  usual  stale  sources  and  plagiarised 
even  from  the  lay  dialogue  of  the  rector  of  St  Olave's  in  1603*. 
Hradwell  addressed  the  reader,  on  July  15  "from  my  study  in 
Miii^well -street,  ready  to  my  power  to  do  thee  any  pleasure: "^ 

**  I  hiivp  two  powders,  I  have  also  an  excellent  electuary,  I  have 
llkewiHC  U»/t*nv;es^  and  rich  pomanders  to  smell  of.  These  are  all  of  my 
i»iiiiidni(lirt'H  invent i« I n»  and  have  been  proved  to  be  admirably  effectual 
liitih  liy  his  and  my  father^s  experience.  I  confess  they  arc  costly  ;  but 
Nh^'lil  means  and  cheap  medicines  (however  they  promise)  prove  as  dear  as 
driMh*  The  lirsl  powder  is  12  pence  a  dram.  The  second  is  j  pence  a 
Kraln  (ihe  quantity  is  10  or  12  ^ains).  The  electuary'  is  2  shillings  and 
U  prnr  r  an  oimcx%  the  tpianlity  is  one  or  two  drams.  There  is  a  fellow  in 
iJhvlufnanr  thai  dispcrseth  his  bills  abroad^  bragging  of  a  medicine  that 
wa"»  my  K''i'"^lfi^dTtT  Uannistcr's.  My  grandfather  was  ver>'  scrupulous  of 
Klvinj.',  any  njicrjal  receipts  to  others.  But  if  any  man  can  say  he  hath  any 
rt*rript  of  hiN,  1  am  sure,  if  it  were  of  any  value,  I  have  the  copy  of  it 
HiMiui^r  many  men  know  that  I  have  a  whole  volume  of  exccllenl  receipts 
led  mt'  lidth  hy  my  jfrandfather  and  my  father,  and  lest  they  should 
ronrL'ive  me  an  loo  strict  and  covetous  in  keeping  all  secret  to  myself,  1 
have  dvin^^lu  til  for  the  common  good  to  divulge  this  excellent  antidote 
folluwinj^:"     ilu'  ingredients  occupying  a  whole  page. 

Til  in  enlt*rprisin|^  tradesman  had  been  at  Oxford,  where  he] 
fafltnl  In  lake  a  degree  in  medicine,  but  he  was  a  licentiate  of  the 
(lullq^c  i)f  |*hy.sicians.  He  is  the  single  literary  representative 
Df  the  faculty,  ho  far  as  appears,  in  1625;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  his  essay  that  concerns  us,  except  the  following  corroboration 
i  >f  a  we  1 1  -  k  n  o w  n  c  h  ar ac  t  c  r  of  t  he  epidemic: 

**  i'oni  pcoplcj  by  reason  of  their  great  want,  living  slutlishly,  feeding 
nastily  on  oflals,  or  the  worst  and  nnwholesomest  meats,  and  many  times, 
too^  lacking  food  aUogether,  have  both  their  bodies  much  corrupted,  and 

*  A    Wittihmttn  for  the  Fexi^  tfothimg  ikt  irtie  Rules  of  PrescrvaiWH  from  tki 

Pfittintt  Cfttt/ttxiifttf  at  this  time  frar/tiily  m^erfcivin^  this  famoits  Cittie  &/  Lomd&H, 
C(^lUit€d  mtt  of  tfu  biit  mithori^  tnixtii  uM  attmiitut  rjcj^'tirmt^  nmf  mon!di\i  intff  a  \ 
Hnif  am/  most  ftatue  metk^*    By  Steven  Brotlwclt,  of  London,  Physiiion.     1625*         ] 
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their  spirits  exceedingly  weakened  ;  whereby  they  become  (of  all  others)  most 
subject  to  this  sickness.  And  therefore  we  see  the  plague  sweeps  up  such 
people  in  greatest  heaps." 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  any  considerable  propor- 
tion recovered.  It  appears  that,  as  In  1603,  the  buboes  and 
boils  might  come  out  in  the  same  person  more  than  once,  and 
that  the  best  chance  was  from  their  suppuration : 

**  Some  with  their  carbuncles  and  sores  new  burst 
Are  fed  with  hope  they  have  escaped  the  worst." 

But  the  best  hope  was  in  flight,  as  Brad  well  was  candid 
enough  to  say,  although  he  remained  behind  with  his  shilling 
powders  and  half-crown  electuaries.  Ciio  cede,  longt^  recede^ 
tarde  rcdi—h  the  proverbial  advice  which  he  quotes. 

However,  the  people  in  their  flight,  unless  they  were  nobles 
or  squires  with  country  houses,  fared  but  ill  in  the  provinces. 
The  story  of  their  reception  in  country  towns  and  villages  is  so 
like  that  of  1603  that  one  might  suppose  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  that  the  writers  of  1625  were  copying  from  Dckken 
One  of  the  versifiers,  Brewer,  has  a  section  specially  devoted  to 
a  "  Relation  of  the  many  miseries  that  many  of  those  that  fly 
the  City  do  fall  into  in  the  country/*  They  arc  driven  back 
by  men  with  bills  and  halberds,  passing  through  village  after 
village  in  disgrace  until  they  end  their  journey ;  they  sleep  in 
stables,  barns  and  outhouses,  or  even  by  the  roadside  in  ditches 
and  in  the  open  fields.  And  that  was  the  lot  of  comparatively 
wealthy  men.  Taylor  says  that  when  he  was  with  the  queen's 
barge  at  Hampton  Court  and  up  the  river  almost  to  Oxford,  he 
had  much  grief  and  remorse  to  see  and  hear  of  the  miserable 
and  cold  entertainment  of  many  Londoners  : 

*^The  name  of  London  now  both  far  and  near 
Strikes  all  the  towns  and  villages  with  fear. 
And  to  be  thought  a  Londoner  is  worse 
Than  one  that  breaks  a  house,  or  takes  a  purse-... 
Whilst  hay-cock  lodging  with  hard  slender  fare, 
Welcome,  like  dogs  into  a  church,  they  are. 
For  why  the  hob-nailed  boors,  inhuman  blocks, 
Uncharitable  hounds,  hearts  hard  ^is  rocks, 
Did  suffer  people  in  the  held  to  sink 
Rather  than  give  or  sell  a  draught  of  drink. 


51^5  Reception  of  Loudomrs  in  tlw  country, 

Milkmiiids  and  farmers'  wives  are  grown  so  nice 

They  think  a  Citizen  a  cockatrice, 

And  country  dames  are  waxed  so  coy  and  brisk 

They  shun  him  as  they  shun  a  basilisk/* 

Taylor  gives  various  instances  in  prose  : 

"A  man  sick  of  an  ague  lying  on  the  ground  at  Maidenhead  in  Berks 
with  his  fit  violently  on  him,  had  stones  cast  at  him  by  two  men  of  the  to 
(whom  I  could  name),  and  when  they  could  not  cause  him  to  rise,  one 
them  tooke  a  hitcher,  or  long  boat-hook,  and  hitched  in  the  sick  man's  \ 
breeches,  drawing  him  backward  with  his  face  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
drawing  him  so  under  the  bridge  in  a  dry  place,  where  he  lay  till  his  fit  was  j 
gone,  and  having  lost  a  new  hat,  went  his  way." 

One  at  Richmond  was  drawn  naked  in  the  night  by  his  own 
wife  and  boy;  and  cast  into  the  Thames,  where  the  next  day 
the  corpse  was  found.  The  village  of  Hendon  distinguished 
itself  by  relieving  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  collecting 
eight  pounds,  at  the  least  (being  but  a  small  village)  for  the 
poor  of  St  Andrews,  Holborn,  besides  allowing  good  weekly 
wages  to  two  men  to  attend  and  bury  such  as  died^  The  _ 
village  of  Tottenham  appears  to  have  been  equally  hospitable;! 
but  as  it  was  on  the  road  to  Theobalds,  and  some  of  his 
majesty's  servants  dwelt  there,  the  Privy  Council  on  July  19, 
wrote  to  the  justices  of  Middlesex  to  order  the  inhabitants  of 
Tottenham,  who  had  received  into  their  houses  "  multitudes  of 
inmates;'*  to  remove  the  new-comers  and  not  to  receive  any  in 
future ^  Although  the  king  was  not  at  Richmond,  yet  as  there 
was  a  royal  residence  there,  the  inhabitants  sought  to  drivel 
away  citizens  on  the  ground  of  the  warrant  forbidding  them  to 
approach  any  of  his  majesty's  houses^  At  Woodstock,  where 
the  Court  was  in  August,  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  from  thence  ■ 
to  London,  nor  any  to  come  thither,  and  for  contraveners  a 
gibbet  was  set  up  at  the  Court  gate*.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
get  a  letter  smuggled  into  London*;  \n  the  provinces  "no  one 
comes  into  a  town  without  a  ticket,  yet  there  are  few  free 
places/*  At  Southampton  on  August  27,  a  stranger  died  in  the 
fields:  '*  He  came  from  London.     He  had  good  store  of  money 


*  Th.  Locke  lo  Carlcton,  Cat,  S,  A,  14  Aug. 


*  Salvcta 
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abuut  him,  which  was  taken  before  he  was  culd'."  \y\-  Donne, 
the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  confirms  these  experiences  in  a  letter  of 
November  25,  from  Chelsea*: 

"The  citizens  fled  away  as  out  of  a  house  on  fire^  atrcl  stufled  their 
pockets  with  their  best  ware,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  highways^  and 
were  not  received  so  much  as  into  hams,  and  perished  so  :  some  of  them 
with  more  money  about  ihem  than  would  have  bought  the  village  where 
Ihey  died.  A  justice  of  the  peace  told  me  of  one  that  died  so  with  /1400 
about  him." 

Mcddus,  rector  of  St  GabricFs,  heard  of  one  sad  case  of  a 
citizen  in  Lcadcnhali-strect  who  removed  to  the  country  with 
his  seven  children,  "  but  having  buried  alt  there  is  come  again 
hither/'  in  July".  In  October,  the  people  began  to  come  back, 
although  the  infection  was  by  no  means  over;  SaJvetti,  who 
was  himself  near  Huntingdon,  says  that  many  of  the  returning 
artisans  caught  the  infection  in  the  city,  which  is  probable 
enough,  as  it  happened  also  in  1665,  On  October  15,  a  corre- 
spondent of  Mead's  wrote  that  in  his  passing  through  London 
he  found  the  streets  full  of  people,  and  the  highways  full  of 
passengers,  horse  and  foot.  On  October  24,  we  hear  of  great 
distress  among  tradesmen,  artificers  and  farmers  round  London, 
and  of  discontent  at  the  forced  loan* ;  although  the  Court  itself 
was  in  as  great  extremity  dtiring  the  plague  for  want  of  money 
as  any  private  house  could  have  been.  On  November  22,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  that  the 
great  mortality,  although  it  had  taken  many  poor  people  away, 
yet  had  made  more  poverty  by  decay  of  tradesmen,  the  want 
and  misery  being  still  very  great*.  Still,  the  effect  of  this  great 
plague  on  London,  cutting  off  some  fifty  thousand  in  a  year, 
or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  population,  must  have  been,  like 
that  of  all  other  great  plagues  in  London,  to  cut  off  the  fringe 
of  poverty  and  broken  fortunes,  and  to  raise  the  general  average 
of  well-being  of  those  that  remained.  Trade  would  come  back  ; 
but  the  submerged  tenth,  or  sixth,  or  fourth,  or  whatever 
fraction  they  made,  were  drowned  for  good. 


'  Locke  to  Carleton,  17  Aug.  '  CaL  S.  A 

'  Mead,  k'tliir  in  C.  and  7\  Lh,  I,  t.  45. 


Plague  near  Ltrndm^  1625* 

London  soon  filled  up  the  gaps  made  b>-  the  pl^ue, 
doubtless  by  fresh  blood  from  the  coantr>'.  In  1637,  the 
(hnslcnings  were  again  at  8408,  having  been  at  a  maximuiii 
of  8,299  the  year  before  the  plague.  In  1629  they  actually 
exceeded  the  burials  by  more  than  a  thousand  (9,901  to  8,771). 
and  continued  to  be  slightly  in  excess  imlil  the  next  plague 
of  1636, 

The  Plague  of  1625  near  London. 

In  the  immediate  neij^hbourhood  of  the  capital  the  parishes 
on  the  Kentish  chalk  below  London,  such  as  Deptford,  Green- 
wich,  Lewisham,  Eltham  and  Bromley  had  more  plague  in  1625 
than  in  1603.  Kensington,  for  some  unknown  reason,  has  80 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  register,  as  against  32  in  1605 
and  62  (of  plague  25)  in  1665.  The  group  of  parishes  in 
Middlesex^  such  as  Enfield,  Edmonton  and  Finchley,  had  each 
a  large  number  of  deaths,  but  somewhat  less  than  in  1603  and 
1665,  and  the  same  holds  for  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington, 
Lslington  and  llampstead.  Places  up  the  Thames  all  the  way 
from  Haltersea  to  Windsor  were  infected,  including  Wandsworth, 
Putney,  Isleworth,  Richmond,  Kingston  and  Hampton  Court 
Eton  was  ** visited;"  even  the  sequestered  village  of  Stoke 
Pogis  had  houses  shut  up  **  by  reason  of  the  contagion  "  and  a 
collection  made  for  their  impoverished  inmates.  Among  the 
Hertfordshire  towns  to  which  Londoners  resorted  in  plague- 
times,  Watford  is  known  to  have  had  plague-deaths  in  1625, 
In  Essex,— Stratford,  Tottenham,  Romford  and  Barking  had 
each  a  large  number  of  plague-deaths,  and,  in  Surrey,  Croydon 
and  Streatham.  At  Carshalton,  oddly  enough,  the  heavy 
mortality  was  the  year  after  (1626)  'Vnot  from  plague,  but 
from  a  disease  somewhat  akin  to  it*/' 


Plague  in  the  Provinces  in  1625  and  following  years- 
It  is  stated  by  Salvetti  and  other  gossips  of  the  time  that 
the  infection  of  plague  \n  1625  was  carried  all  over  the  country 
from    London   by   the   fleeing   citizens,    and    that    few    places 

*  Mostly  fiuin  jnirish  register;*  in  Lysons'  Envinfm  of  Loftdott, 
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remained  free  from  it,  just  as  it  was  said  afterwards  for  llie 
plague  of  1665.  So  far  as  records  show,  one  would  not  be 
warranted  in  inferring  a  great  provincial  prevalence  of  plague 
cither  in  1625  or  in  1665.  There  was  plague  at  Plymouth,  and 
in  the  south-western  counties,  under  very  special  circumstances, 
as  we  shall  sec.  There  was  plague  also  at  Norwich,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Yarmouth,  and  at  Colchester  the  year 
after.  Newcastle,  also,  which  hardly  ever  escaped  the  infection 
when  it  was  afoot,  had  one  of  its  minor  visitations.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  local  evidences  that 
the  plague  of  1625  was  diflfused  universally  over  England,  cither 
in  that  or  in  the  following  year,  or  that  it  grew  to  a  great 
epidemic  in  but  a  few  provincial  centres*.  Probably  all  the 
plague-deaths  in  the  provinces  together,  in  1625  and  1626, 
would  not  have  made  a  fifth  part  of  the  mortality  in  London. 

The  interest  centres  in  the  plague  at  Plymouth,  widi  which 
the  outbreaks  at  Ashburton,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Bridport,  and 
perhaps  Portsmouth,  Rye  and  other  places,  may  be  connected, 
if  not  causally,  yet  in  neighbourhood.  The  first  that  we  hear  of 
sickness  at  Plymouth  is  under  date  July  26,  1625  ;  some  of  the 
ships  arrived  there  had  been  visited  with  sickness,  and  the  sick 
had  been  landed  and  lodged  under  sails".  It  is  not  called  **  the 
sickness,"  and  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  bubo-plague.  There 
may,  indeed,  have  been  real  plague  on  board  ships  of  war  :  Stow 
says  that  it  was  in  the  fleet  in  1603,  and  there  is  evidence  of  its 
existence  now  and  again  in  the  Venetian  galleys  of  an  earlier 
day;  But  w^c  are  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  beginnings  of 
ship-fever,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter ;  and,  for  the 
present,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  sickness  on  board  ship 
in  1625  was  all  plague,  or  chiefly  plague* 


I 


^  WinchesUr  was  probably  a  fair  sam^k-.  In  the  city  archives  under  ihe  year 
1634;  there  is  this  entry:  '*Iteoi,  il  is  also  agreed  that  the  decayed  cotla|^c  where 
Ixiiord  Andrews  did  dwell,  he  Jalcly  dying  uf  the  i>lag«ie,  shall  be  burned  to  the 
groundc  for  fear  uf  the  daunger  of  infection  that  might  ensue  if  it  shoukl  slandc/' 
(Bailey,  Iranun/^ts,  etc.  Winchester,  1856,  p.  110,)  In  a  ^^letition  relating  to 
Fainhani,  Jan.  i6jS»  the  town  is  descriljetl  iis  being  '*  iniiKJvetishetl  through  the 
filaguc  and  nmny  charge:*/'  which  may  mean  that  plague  had  been  difiiused  in  Surrey 
and  Hampshire. 

-  Cai  Sfai^  Papers^ 
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Skhit'ss  in  the  fleet  at  Plymmttk 


The  ships  at  Plymouth  in  July  were  doubtless  a  part  of  the 
squadron  of  ninety  sail,  which  sailed  thence  in  autumn,  carry- 
ing ten  thousand  men  to  make  war  on  Spain,  in  accordance  with 
the  anti-Catholic  policy  which  had  been  forced  upon  James  L 
in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  and  was  now  being  carried  out 
by  Charles  L  and  Buckingham.  This  was  not  the  first  fruit  of 
that  policy.  The  immediate  result  of  it  was  Mansfeld's  English 
troops  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  to  Protestant  rule. 
That  expedition  failing  to  cftect  a  landing  was  speedily  broken 
with  disease,  and  before  it  had  been  many  days  on  shore  in 
Holland  was  burying  40  or  50  men  a  day*  The  fleet  eight 
months  later  had  a  similar  experience.  The  ships  were  victualled 
with  rotten  food,  and  the  men  were  supplied  with  worthless  cloth- 
ing. As  the  facts  were  never  investigated,  the  king  having 
interfered  to  shield  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from  tlie  attack  on 
him  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  peculation  and  jobbery  were  never  proved, 
ahhough  it  was  known  to  everyone  that  honesty  was  the  last 
quality  to  be  looked  for  in  those  about  the  king  and  the 
favourite.  The  fleet  reached  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  and  made  a 
futile  demonstration  there.  It  is  in  the  month  of  November 
that  we  begin  to  hear  of  sickness.  On  the  gth  Viscount 
Wimbledon  writes  from  on  board  the  *  Anne  Royal  *  to  Secretary 
Conway  that  there  arc  not  men  enough  to  keep  the  watches 
owing  to  sickness.  On  December  22,  the  Commissioners  at 
Plymouth  write  to  the  Council  that  about  tliirty  sail  had  arrived 
there  with  4,000  soldiers  *'  in  such  miserable  condition  as  for 
the  most  part  to  be  incapable  of  such  comforts  as  the  country 
would  afford  them/'  Captain  Bolles,  who  died  since  their 
coming  in,  declared  the  occasion  of  his  sickness  to  be  scarcity 
and  corruption  of  the  provisions.  Great  numbers  of  the  soldiers 
are  continually  thrown  overboard.  Yesterday  seven  fell  down 
in  the  streets.  The  rest  are  weak,  and  want  clothes,  for  the 
supply  of  which  some  thousands  of  pounds  were  needed*  The 
despatch  of  December  29,  says,  "They  stink  as  they  go,  and 
the  poor  rags  they  have  are  rotten  and  ready  to  fall  off  if  they 
be  touched"*. 

So  far  there  is  no  word  of  plague ;  on  the  other  hand  there 

*  Col.  Siaii  fia/nrs. 
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is  a  strong  probability  that  the  sickness  was  ship  fever,  or 
typhus.  It  is  not  until  the  spring  of  1626  that  the  plague  is 
mentioned  at  Plymouth.  On  March  18,  sickness  increases  at 
Plymouth  and  the  plague  is  wondrous  rife.  On  March  28,  the 
plague  is  dispersed  about  the  town.  On  April  5,  the  sickness 
increases  very  much.  On  the  i  ith,  40  died  last  week  and 
twenty  houses  arc  shut  up ;  some  of  the  sick  died  and  were 
buried  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  On  8th  June,  the  plague 
is  very  bad  in  Plymouth,  and  the  town  is  destitute  of  its  best 
inhabitants.  The  towri-council  records  bear  witness  to  a  rate 
having  been  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  plague-stricken,  and 
to  attempts  as  late  as  162S  to  collect  their  share  of  it  from  those 
who  had  fled  the  town  in  1626.  The  deaths  at  Plymouth  are 
stated  in  a  manuscript  book  of  the  municipal  annais  to  have 
b<;en  2,ooo\ 

Meanwhile  plague  appeared  in  other  parts  of  Devonshire. 
In  Exeter  it  had  been  prevalent  sooner  than  in  Plymouth 
itself;  a  letter  of  November  17,  1625,  speaks  of  the  aftlicted 
state  of  the  city,  and  of  the  weekly  contributions  for  the  plague- 
stricken.  Some  particulars  of  the  state  of  Exeter  at  this  time 
are  given  in  a  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  mayor  and 
baiUfTs  of  the  city,  dated  October  15,  1627.  During  the  great 
sickness  which  fell  on  their  city,  and  was  not  cleared  in  sixteen 
months,  all  trading  was  stopped  and  the  inhabitants  generally 
left  the  town.  To  appease  a  mutiny  of  the  more  disordered 
people,  who  threatened  to  burn  the  city,  a  rate  was  assessed 
generally  on  the  city,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  being  absent, 
tlie  corporation  took  up  the  amount  at  interest  on  their  own 
credit  The  persons  whose  names  are  inclosed,  being  inhabitants 
who  have  returned  to  the  city,  now  refuse  to  pay  the  rate 
assessed  in  their  absence ;  and  the  Council  is  petitioned  to 
summon  them  before  it*. 


^  MSS.  of  the  Corporation  of  Plyiiioulk  //if A  MSS.  Commts.  IX.  178.  AccoiinLs 
are  given  (p.  180)  of  ihc  monies  collecteri  for  Ihc  relief  of  tlic  poor  and  sick  penple  of 
Plymouth  **in  the  time  of  the  infection  of  the  |>eslilence  from  Sept.  19,  1625,  to  that 
day  A.D,  1627/'  But  thai  does  nut  imply  tlial  the  infection  lasted  all  that  time.  The 
civic  year  began  with  Septenibcr  19*  and  the  accounts  are  those  tliat  fadl  within  two 
complete  financial  years. 

•  CdA  StaU-  Papers. 


Asfilmrtan,  Bridpart,  Dartmmith^    1626-2^, 


L 

H      On  i\Iay   1;.   1626,  the  plague  is  reported    to   be  rife  "in 

HjJtvun.shire/*  and  specifically,  on  July  zS^  at  Okehampton  and 

BlA'^hburtnn.     The  epidemic    at   Ashburton    was    on    the    same 

Htcvere  scale  as  at  riymouth.     It  began  in  the  end  of  1625,  but 

H||ytA   most  fatal    in    April   and    May,    [626.     The   deaths  in  a 

hvclvemonth  were  365.  *•  probably  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitantsV* 

(In  1627  there  were  only  27  deaths,  doubtless  from  the  empty 

■itatc  of  the  town.)    The  same  summer  it  is  heard  of  in  Dorset- 

^pldre.     On    September   2,  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  justtces 

B^of  the  county  petition  the  Privy  Council  that  the  1000  soldiers 

who  were  to  he  removed  from  Devon  and  Cornwall,  should  not 

tbe  c]Uiulcrcd  in  Dorset,  but  in  Somerset,  as  the  former  was 
ViHiletl  with  the  plague*.  Perhaps  llridport  was  the  centre  of 
|iiii|^ruc  leferred  to.  Sometime  later  in  the  year,  perhaps  in 
November,  the  bailifls  and  burgesses  of  that  town  explain  to  the 
Ciniikil  that,  although  they  had  subscribed  to  the  loan,  yet  the>' 
were  unable  to  ^lay  the  auxouiit  subscribed  as  the  town  w*as 
ile»4tilule  by  reiist*n  of  a  twenty  weeks'  visitation  of  plague*. 

Tfie  last  uf  this  series  of  outbreaks  in  the  soutli-west 
appears  to  have  been  at  Dartmouth  in  the  summer  of  1627. 
On  June  29,  it  was  reported  that  the  plague  was  so  hot  there 
that  I  he  inhabitants  had  left  The  mayor  wrote  on  July  19  i 
tlu'  Privy  Council  that  it  was  true  the  inhabitants  were  stillj 
away,  but  the  plague  had  ceased;  only  ij  houses  had  beca; 
Infected,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  all  been  removed  to  thtf 
|)e^t-houses  remote  from  the  town*. 

iMuther  east  on  the  Channel  coast,  Portsmouth  had  a 
vinitatitju  of  plague  previous  to  September  28,  1625,  perhaps  in 
cuunexiun  with  the  Cadiz  fleet ;  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  being  at 
the  end  of  their  year's  otlice,  had  refused  to  take  steps  to  sever 
the  infected*.  At  Southampton,  only  one  house  was  infected 
on  August  27.  The  infection  is  reported  also  from  Rye  in  1625^^1 
and  from  Canterbury,  where  the  famous  composer,  Orlando " 
(iibbuns,  died  in  the  beginning  of  June.  1625,  "not  w^ithuut 
suspicion  of  the  sickness,'*  says  Chamberlain,  but,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  of  the  smallpox.     The  king  and  queen  lodged 
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at  Canterbury  on  June  14;  but  on  July  23  the  place  had  to  be 
avoided  *'  for  the  great  infection/' 

From  Oxford,  where  the  Parliament  met  on  August  1,  the 
vice  chancellor  wrote  on  July  27,  that  Sir  John  Hussey  came 
thfthcr  infected  from  London,  and  died,  that  Dr  Chaloncr,  being 
in  the  same  house,  was  since  dead,  that  the  infection  was  in 
other  parts  of  Oxford,  and  that  All  Souls  Coltcg^e  was  shut  up. 
There  was  a  ahght  revival  of  it  in  January,  1626,  which  caused 
the  exercises  and  the  sermons  at  St  Mar>''s  to  be  put  off*. 
Anthony  Wood  gives  much  the  same  account  as  for  1603,  ^^^ 
blames  the  great  increase  of  "  cottages  "  erected  by  townsmen, 
to  which  scholars  were  enticed. 

Cambridge  kept  free  in  1625  ;  but  on  October  3,  three 
deaths  are  reported  at  Trumpington— one  Peck,  his  wife,  and 
maid.  On  the  same  date  three  houses  were  shut  up  at  Royston^ 
and  the  infected  "translated  into  the  fields*.*' 

The  outbreak  at  Norwich  was  one  of  the  severer  degreed  It 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  in  the  end  of  June,  1625,  from 
Yarmouth,  where  nothing  is  recorded  of  it.  A  kings  order  to 
the  mayor  imposed  extensive  cleansings,  &c  ,  but  the  plague 
increased  from  26  deaths  in  a  week  in  July,  to  40  in  September, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  Ji  from  plague  in  a  weck»  besides  18 
from  other  causes.  On  August  27,  Mead,  the  Cambridge  don, 
writes  that  he  had  met  the  Norwich  carrier,  who  told  him  that 
the  number  of  burials  there  the  last  week  was  jj^  whereof  of  the 
plague  67,  and  but  14  the  week  before.  The  infection  lingered 
on  until  December  of  the  year  after  (1626),  the  total  deaths 
from  plague  having  been  143 1.  The  plague  at  Norwich  was 
made  the  excuse,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  writing  to  the 
Privy  Council  on  January  30,  1627,  for  not  contributing  towards 
sliipping  for  the  king^s  service ;  the  city  was  distressed  from 
inundations  and  the  plague,  "  many  hundreds  of  liouses"  stand- 
ing empty.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  plague  at  Lynn 
in  the  end  of  (625,  a  Privy  Council  order  of  January,  1626, 
authorising  the  fair  to  be  held  there,  the  disease  having  ceased. 

In  April,  1627,  ^he  bailiffs  and  aldermen  of  Colchester  offer 
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the  same  excuse  as  Norwich  ;  they  are  unable  to  set  forth  any 
ships  as  directed  on  account  of  the  heavy  vtsitatton  of  thesf 
town  by  the  plague,  the  decay  of  their  trade  in  the  oevr 
draperies  and  baize,  and  the  loss  of  their  ships  at  sea. 

Leicestershire,  also,  would  appear  to  have  had  another 
visitation  in  1626.  On  July  28,  the  muster  in  that  county  uas 
respited  on  account  of  the  shire  town  and  nine  or  ten  other 
towns  being  visited  with  the  plague.  Of  that  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  excellent  county  history  by  Nichols.  Leicester,  like 
Bristol  and  other  places,  is  known  to  have  imposed  quarantine 
against  Londoners  in  the  summer  of  1625.  It  is  probable  that 
plague  was  also  in  Warwickshire  m  i626\. 

Among  other  outbreaks  in  [625  was  one  at  Newcastle,  but  it 
does  not  compare  in  extent  with  some  earlier  and  later  plagues 
there.  On  September  10,  Lord  Clifford  writes  from  Appleby 
Castle  to  Secretary  Conway  that  New^castle  is  so  infected  with 
plague,  so  ilf'fortified,  and  ill  neighboured,  that  500  men  would 
disarm  it  In  his  own  county  of  Cumberland  there  was  plagiic 
in  Lord  William  Howard's  house.  Sir  Francis  Howard's  lady 
took  the  infection  from  a  new  gown  she  had  from  London,  so  as 
she  died  the  same  day  she  took  it;  they  are  all  dispersed  most 
miserably,  with  the  greatest  terror  in  the  world.  Cheshire  also 
had  the  infection  in  1625*. 


I 


I 


I 


^  At  Coveiilry  in  163^1,  £zq  was  paid  tn  the  poor  in  lieu  of  a  feast  at 
by  reason  of  the  infection,     (DugdaJc,  U'mtvkkshirc,) 

^  Tlic  following  ciirioiLs  extract  was  sent  by  J.  A.  Ticton  lo  A^oiti  and  Qu^ria^  61I1 
ser*  I.  514  from  the  parish  register  of  Ma]pas,  CheshirCj  1615  : 

**  Richard   Dawson  (brother  of  the  above-named  Thomas  Dawson   of  Jinidley) 
l»ein|;  sick  of  the  plagite  and  perceiving  he  mui^l  die,  at  that  time  urosc  out  of  his  bed  h 
antl  made  his  graven  and  caused  his  nephew  John  Dawson  lo  cast  straw  into  the  gra^^,  I 
which  was  not  far  from  the  hovtsc,  nnd  went  and  laid  him  down  in  the  said  grave  and 
caused  clothes   to  be  laid  upon,  and  so  departed  out  of  this   world.     This   be  did 
because  he  was  a  strong  man  and  heavier  than  hi-s  said  nephew  and  another  wrnch 
were  able  to  bury.     He  dictl  about  the  'J4lh  of  August.     Thus  much  was  I  credibly  j 
tottld.     lie  died  1^15* 

**John  Dawyion,  sr>n  of  the  alwive-menltoned  Thomas,  came  unto  his  father  when  j 
his  father  scut  for  him  l>eing  sick,  and  having  laid  him  down  in  a  ditch  difcd  in  it  the 
39th  day  of  August,  1635,  in  the  night. 

*'  Rose  Smyth,  servant  of  the  ,il>ove-namcd  Thomas  Dawson,  and  Ias4  rtf  that 
household  J  died  of  the   plague  and  was  buried   by  Win,   C«>f>ke   the    5th    day  of] 
Seplemlier,   1615,  near  unto  the  said  hoiiHc-" 
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After  a  clear  inter\^al  of  two  or  three  years,  the  histor>'  of 
plague  begins  again  in  London,  and  in  the  provinces.  The 
London  plag^ue  of  1630  was  a  small  aflfair  (1317  deaths),  the 
city  bein^  otherwise  so  healthy  that  the  christenings  exceeded 
the  total  burials  (9315  to  9237)*  In  1630,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  small  London  outbreak,  Cambridge  had  what  appears  to 
have  been  its  most  considerable  plague,  but  a  very  small  one  at 
the  worst.  It  began  about  February  28,  caused  the  colleges  to 
break  up  and  the  midsummer  assizes  to  be  transferred  to 
Royston,  and  from  first  to  last  produced  214  deaths,  known  or 
suspected  from  plagued 

Along  with  it  there  were  a  good  many  cases  at  Wymondhani 
(Windham),  and  some  straggling  cases  at  Nor\vich  and  Col- 
chester, continuing  into  1631,  some  20  or  30  dying  at  Norwich 
of  plague  in  the  latter  ycar^  The  other  centre  in  1630  was  in 
the  north-west.  Shrewsbury,  an  old-world  town  which  seldom 
escaped,  had  a  localised  epidemic  in  St  Chad's  pai^-h.  It  began 
on  May  24  in  Frank  well,  but  was  confined  to  that  street  by 
cutting  off  the  residents  therein  from  the  rest  of  the  town»  and 
by  removing  the  infected  to  pest-houses  in  Kingsland  I  It 
continued  at  Shrewsbury  into  163 1,  and  is  heard  of  also  at 
Preston,  Wrexham,  and  Manchester,  collections  having  been 
made  in  neighbouring  places  for  the  infected  \  But  the 
one  great  outbreak  of  those  years  fell  upon  the  town  of 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire^  of  which  the  sole  particulars  arc  that 
the  plague  from  April  to  the  end  of  November,  1631,  swept 
away  754  persons  of  whom  nearly  500  in  July  and  August^ 

After  four  years  clear  in  London  and  in  all  parts  of  England 
(years  occupied  with  the  growing  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament},  plague  broke  out  again  not  far  from  Louth, 
where  wc  saw  it  last,  namely  at  Hull  A  century  and 
a  half  had  passed  since  HulTs  last  great  devastation  by 
plague    year    after    year    from     1472    to    1478,     It    was   then 


'  Memorantla  of  Rev.  Thomas  Archer,  of  lliiughton  Conqiicsi.    MSS,  AdVlii.  Brir, 
Museum. 

■  Blomefidil.         ^  Phillips*  Hist,  of  Shrewihuty.   HisL  AfSS.  Caw,  X,  pf ,  4,  p.  49K. 
*  J/iit,  AfSS.  Cmt.  n.  158, 
■  *  Hist,  cf  Cpuniy  of  Lintoln^  11.  1S7.     N&fiiitte  Lw/itt^  p.  41. 
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ft  dniii  dfaws  across  the  mot 
of  its  creek  of  tlie  Hondxr,  samxnided  by  great  abbeys,  a 
fifvti^  its  iaiportanoe  ti»  Us  tiade  in  siock  fish  from  Iceland  a 
the  North  Sea.  In  die  Tndor  times  it  had  experienced  o 
small  epidonic  about  the  Bbckfiiars  Gate  in  1576,  causi 
aboot  a  hnndged  dGith&  The  date  of  the  outbreak  in  1635 
not  given  exactly;  hut,  as  in  the  15th  centur>%  it  was  tl 
peculiarity^  of  Hull  amoi^  proviiKial  towns  that  it  kept 
infection  for  several  >'ears. — dovn  to  June,  163S.  Business 
paraljrsed^  schools  shut  ufi,  and  the  town  deserted  b>'  tl 
weaitluer  dases.  The  deaths  from  plague  from  first  to  last  ai 
ootmted  at  2730^  faeces  those  which  occurred  in  flight  to  othi 
places.  Upwaids  of  2,500  persons,  once  in  easy  circumstanci 
are  said  to  ha\'e  been  reduced  to  seek  relief,  to  which  the  coun 
of  York  contributed  V  In  1643  Hull  stood  a  siege«  but  there 
no  farther  mention  of  pb^ne;  nor  did  the  town  suflfer  in  1665. 

The  y^s  1635,  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Hull  plagu 
at  a  time  when  the  infection  was  absolutely  quiet  in  the  capital, 
saw  also  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak  at  Sandwich,  with 
accompanying  cases  at  Canterbury,  and  a  beginning  at  Yar- 
mouth, Lynn  and  Norwich*,  in  all  which  places  the  tnf<!cttons 
lingered  at  a  low  endemic  levd  for  a  >^ear  or  more  The  dates 
are  important  only  as  sho\*-ing  that  these  provincial  infections 
were  looking  up  some  months  before  the  sharp  outburst  in 
London  in  the  late  autumn  of  1636  made  any  sign.  I 
Sandwich,  on  the  I2th  of  March,  1637,  there  were  78  hou 
"visited/  and  188  persons  infected;  on  June  30,  24  hoi 
shut  up,  with  103  persons,  some  of  them  lodged  in  ten 
from  July  6  to  October  5,  there  were  buried  of  the  plague 
about  ten  every  week  in  St  Clement's  parish.  Considcrabl 
expenses  were  incurred  (more  than  ^^40  a  week),  to  which 
county  of  Kent  and  the  other  Cinque  Ports  contributed*. 

Besides  these  lingering  endemics  in  Kent  and  Norfolk, 
great  plague  epidemics  of  1636  were  in  Newcastle  and   London 


*  TickcU^  Hist  of  JCrngstmupmHull     HttU»  1798. 

*  Gawdy  MSS,  {HU.  MSB.  C^m^  X.  pt.  i^  varimis  letters  froro  Sept.  14,  1636,  1 
Nov^  16,  1658,  relating  chiefly  to  Norwich. 

*  B<>jr!i,  Hhi.  o/San^vkh^  pp.  707 — 8. 
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The  Newcastle  epidemic  was  both  earlier  and  relatively  far 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  capital  For  a  town  of  some  2o,ocK) 
inhabitants,  the  followintj  weekly  figures'  indicate  a  plague  of 
the  first  degree,  comparable  to  the  London  death-rates  of  1625 
and  1665  : 

Died  of  plague  at  Newcastle^  within  the  liberties,  from  May 
7  to  December  31,  1636: 


Week 

Pl«^e 

W«k 

Pbgue 

ending 

dcath« 

ending 

de.alhs 

May  14 

59 

July  23 

270 

21 

S5 

30 

366 

28 

99 

Aug.    7 

337 

June    4 

121 

• 

M 

422 

1 1 

99 

21 

346 

18 

162 

28 

246 

25 

U3 

Sept.    4 

520 

July    2 

172 

11 

32s 

9 

184 

To  end  of  Dec. 

908 

16 

212 

Total  to 

31st  Dec 

S027 

Besides  in  Garthside,  from  May  30  to  October  17,  515,  making 
a  total  of  5542, 

This  tremendous  visitation  of  Tyncside  is  said  to  have  begtui 
in  October,  1635,  at  North  Shields,  where  the  infection  rested 
during  the  winter  cold,  to  begin  again  at  Newcastle  in  spring. 
During  the  height  of  the  epidemic  in  summer  and  autumn  all 
trade  was  suspended,  no  one  being  about  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
neighbouring  highways.  The  means  tried  to  check  the  infection 
were  fumigations  with  pitch,  rosin,  and  frankincense,  Newcastle 
had  one  other  visit  from  the  plague,  as  we  shall  see,  in  1644  and 
1645^  during  and  after  the  siege  by  the  Scots  Presbyterian  army; 
but  in  1665  it  is  said  to  have  escaped,  although  Defoe  says  that 
the  infection  was  introduced  by  colliers  returning  from  the 
Thames. 


The  London  Plague  of  1636. 

The  London  plague  of  1636  was  one  of  the  second  degree, 
for  the  capital,  and  was  otherwise  peculiar  as  being  rather  later 

*   R.  Je  111  son,  D.U.,  N^L*cast//s  Cnii  to  hrr  Nnghbor  and  Sisttr  Tmtmi.     London, 
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The  parishes  chiefly  affected  were  the  same  as  in  1625  and 
J 603.  Stepney  is  still  wanting  from  the  general  bill ;  but  after 
1636  it  was  included  therein,  along  with  Newington,  Lambeth, 
Westminster,  Islington  and  Hackney.  These  omitted  parishes 
doubtless  contributed  largely,  Stepney  in  particular,  so  that 
the  total  of  plague-deaths  would  have  to  be  increased  by  per- 
haps two  thousand.  The  following  parishes  had  the  severest 
mortalities  : 


T«l»l 
dcaA» 

Si  Giles's,  Cripple^tc 

2374 

870 

Si  Mary's,  Whitechapel 

1766 

1060 

St  Olavc's,  Southwark 

J  537 

847 

St  Bofolph's,  Aldgatc 

1506 

735 

Particulars  of  the  Lotuiott  Plague,   1636. 
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dciiths 

deaihs 

LW 

566 

1269 

742 

1239 

5'S 

1044 

514 

922 

419 

863 

428 

St  Sepulchre^s,  Newgate 
St  Saviour's,  South wark 
St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate 
St  George's,  Southwark 
St  Andrew^  Holborn 
St  Gileses  in  the  Fields 


Like  the  greater  plagues  of  1603  and  1625,  that  of  1636 
appears  to  have  begun  in  the  suburbs\  Taylor,  the  Water-poet, 
in  reprinting  his  poem  on  the  plague  of  1625,  with  some  notes 
for  1636,  says  that  of  1076  plague-deaths  from  April  7  to  July 
28  (the  summation  in  the  annual  bill  comes  to  864),  only  40  had 
occurred  within  the  walls,  so  that  the  general  infection  of  the 
City  mttst  have  folio  wed  that  of  the  Liberties  and  out- parishes. 
As  early  in  the  epidemic  as  31  May,  according  to  a  record  of 
the  Middlesex  Sessions,  "the  plague  increases  most  at  Stepney," 
wherefore  the  Grecngoose  Fair  at  Stratford  was  prohibited,  (the 
parish  of  Stepney  extending  as  far  as  Shoreditch)*,  F"rom 
Taylor  we  learn  that  Gravcsend  and  Favcrsham  liad  calamitous 
visitations,  and  that  the  infection  was  in  many  other  towns  and 
villages. 

The  epidemic  of  1636  was  like  the  plague  of  1625  in  having 
been  preceded  by  much  typhus  \q\qt  in  London ,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  same,  as  many  as  2360  deaths  being  put  down 
to  fever  in  the  plague-year  in  the  classified  causes  of  death 
now  issued  regularly  (since  1629)  in  their  printed  bills  by  the 
Parish  Clerks'  Hall.  The  letters  and  state  papers  of  the  time 
bear  witness  to  the  usual  exodus  from  the  City,  the  movements 
fpf  the  Court,  and  personal  incidents,  which  have  no  farther 
interest  after  the  samples  given  for  1625,  One  incident  rela- 
ting to  the  worst  week  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1636  is 
preserved :  eleven  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  on 
5  October  for  going  with  one  Samuel  Underhill,  a  trumpeter, 
who  died  of  the  plague,  to  his  grave  with  trumpets  and  swords 
drawn   in  the  night  time  in  Shorcditch^     The  profession   still 

'  Hebertlen  says  ibfU  it  l>e}:jan  in  Wlutechapcl,  Imt  does  not  say  where  he  y^A  ihc 
information. 
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makes  no  appearance  in  the  way  of  epidemiological  writing; 
but  some  *' necessary  directions*'  were  drawn  up  by  the  College 
of  Physicians,  in  substance  the  same  as  certain  statutes  issued 
nn  the  alarm  of  plague  in  !630\ 

Next  year,  1637,  the  plague  continued  in  London,  causing 
3082  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  1 1,763  in  the  bills.  In  1638  there 
were  only  363  pla£]fue-deaths,  but  the  total  mortality  was 
13,624,  or  nearly  2000  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  when 
plague  alone  had  claimed  its  3000.  What  were  the  epidemic 
types  of  disease  that  caused  the  hi^h  mortality  in  1638  ? 


Fever  in  London, 

There  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion. The  causes  of  death  in  the  metropolis  had  been  assigned 
in  the  books  kept  at  Parish  Clerks'  Hall  since  1604,  and  had 
been  printed  since  1629.  The  printed  series  was  in  the  hands 
of  Graunt,  from  1629  do\vn  to  the  date  of  his  writing.  January 
1662 ;  and  he  did  abstract  the  deaths  under  each  head  of 
disease  and  casualty  from  1629  to  1636  inclusive,  and  again 
[from  1647  to  1661;  but  the  ten  years  from  1637  to  1646 
inclusive,  he  omitted  as  presenting  nothing  of  importance  and 
as  being  '* inconsistent  with  the  capacity"  of  his  sheet  of  paper*. 
All  the  original  documents  prior  to  1658  appear  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  fire  of  1666,  so  that  Graunt's  omission  cannot  now 
be  made  good.  One  could  wish  that  the  worthy  citizen  had 
made  no  difficulty  about  the  size  of  his  paper.  The  omitted 
years  are  not  only  those  of  great  political  revolution,  which 
may  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  public  health,  but  they  are 
of  special  interest  for  the  beginning  of  that  great  pericKi  of 
fever  and  smallpox  in  London  which  continued  all  through 
the  1 8th  century. 

1  The  College  of  Physicmns  reporletl  a]>o  in  Mciy,  f6j7,  on  the  catif^es  of  pLig^c— 
overcmwding,  nuisances,  &c.;  nmoiij;  the  causes  assigned  ihe  rollt>win|jis  noteworlhy: 
Those  who  dicil  of  the  plnigiiic  were  buried  wilhin  ihc  Cily,  and  some  of  Ihe  gravcyiirds 
were  so  ftill  ihjl  partially  <iecomposc«l  Ixxlies  were  tnkeii  up  to  make  room  for  fresh 
interments.  (Cite<l  by  S,  R.  Gardiner,  Histmy^  ^Sr^t*.,  vui.  137-9,  f^'^^''"  *^*^  State 
Paptre.) 

*  Natural  and  Politual  Refiectwn^  on  the  Bifh  of  Mortality.     l^>ndon,  1661. 
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The   following 

section 

of  London   mortality,  down   to  the         1 

end  of  our  present  period, 

will  show»  by  reference  to  the  total         ■ 

deaths,  how  important  the  omitted 

years  arc  for  the  epidemio-         | 

logical  history. 
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The  year  1638, 

and  the  four  successive  year 

s   1640-43,  have    ^^ 

_        exceptional   mortalities,  w 

hich  plague  alone  can  by  no  means        | 

I        account    for. 

In 

one   of 

those 

years,    1641, 

we    know   that        1 

smallpox  was 

rife, 

along 

with  plague,  in   the 

autumn  ;  in   the        ■ 

■         third  week  of 

August  there  were 

I  j8  deaths 

from  smallpox        I 

1        (133  from  plague) 

,  and  in 

I  the  second  w^eek  of  September  10 1        J 
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from  smallpox  (185  from  plague),  the  plague  continuing  at 
even  higher  figures  all  through  September  and  October,  while 
smallpox  ceases  to  be  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  time*. 
According  to  earlier  and  later  experience,  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  would  have  been  followed  by  a  quiet  interval  of 
that  disease;  so  that  the  high  mortality,  beyond  what  plague 
could  account  for,  would  have  been  due  to  some  other  epidemic 
type.  There  is  little  doubt  that  that  type  was  fever,  less  heard 
of  in  letters  of  the  society  people  because  it  was,  in  its  steady 
prevalence  from  year  to  year^  an  infection  of  the  crowded 
quarters  of  the  poor. 

We  begin  about  this  period  to  find  fever,  or  typhus  fever, 
taking  that  place  in  the  medical  history  of  England  which  it 
continued  to  hold  down  to  the  generation  before  our  own. 
What  remains  of  the  history  of  plague  until  its  extinction  in 
1665-66,  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  malignant 
fever,  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  carry  the  latter  on 
side  by  side  with  it  instead  of  in  a  separate  chapter 

The  first  medical  essay  upon  the  malignant  fever  which 
got  the  name  of  typhus  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
was  that  of  a  physician,  Sir  Edward  Greaves,  published  at 
Oxford  in  1643  in  connexion  with  the  sickness  in  that  city 
while  the  king  and  the  Royalist  army  lay  there,  and  with 
the  sickness  in  the  Parliamentary  army  of  the  carl  of  Essex 
which  lay  at  Reading.  Greaves  describes  the  unmistakable 
characters  of  spotted  fever  or  typhus,  and  calls  it,  vn  his  title 
''Morbus  Epidcmkns  Anni  1643,  or  the  New  Disease/'  In 
his  text  he  speaks  of  "this  so  frequently  termed  the  New 
Disease/'  The  name  of  **  New  Disease  *'  was  used  also  for 
influenza;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  typhus  did  become 
common  in  England  during  the  Civil  Wars,  between  the 
Royalists  and  the  Pari ra men tarians,  which  were  the  first  and 
also  the  only  sieges  and  campaigns  on  English  soil  that  really 
touched  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  continent  of  Europe  had  been  familiar  with  the  same 
type  of  fever  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
now  in  Italy,  now  in  Spain,  another  time  in  the  Low  Countries, 
'  C€tL  SiiiU  Pa^n, 
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or  in  Hungary,  or  in  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Greaves,  our  first  writer  on  epidemic  typhus,  had  been  preceded 
a  whole  century  by  Fracastori,  whose  description  of  the  fever 
at  Verona  in  1505  is  perhaps  the  first  account  of  epidemic 
sickness  free  from  subservience  to  ancient  or  medieval  authority, 
and  based  upon  direct  observations  made  in  modern  Europe, 
At  the  same  time  typhus  or  spotted  fever  was  not  new  to 
England  in  1643.  There  is  always  the  difficulty  whether  some 
epidemics  of  fever  should  be  called  influenza  or  typhus;  but  the 
fever  of  the  Black  Assizes,  as  well  as  the  standing  **  sickness  of 
the  house/'  was  certainly  typhus,  and  so  probably  was  the  **  new 
disease"  in  161 2. 

The  history  of  fever  in  England  has  been  partly  traced  in  the 
chapter  on  gaol-fevers  in  the  Tudor  period  and  on  the  Protean 
**hot   agues/*   '*  new  sickness,"  "strange   fevers*'   or   influenzas 
of    1540,   1557-8  and    1580,     At  a  much  earlier  period,  fevers 
of  the  same  type  (with  dysenteries,  licnteries,  and  pestilent  sore 
throats)  have  been  described,  with  whatever  details  there  are, 
in    connexion    with    the    periodic  famines,  especially  since  the 
Conquest     But  we  are  now  come  to  a  time  in  the  history  when 
tyijhus  fevers  appeared  in  the  country  unconnected  with  gaols 
or   with  famines.     We   are    come^   indeed,  to    the   new  era   of 
epidemics,  which  h  revealed  more  clearly  after  the  plague  was 
extinguished  for  good,  but  was  really  concurrent  with  the  last 
half-century  of  plague,  preparing,  as  it  were,  to  succeed  the  long 
reign  of  that  infection.    The  Civil  Wars  may  be  admitted  to  have 
given  the  new  types  of  sickness  an  impulse,  but  the  wars  did 
not  originate  them,  nor  did  they  serve  in  any  way  to  establish 
them  as  the  predominant  forms  of  epidemic  sickness  for  nearly 
two  centuries.     Whatever  it  was  in  the  condition  of  England 
that  favoured  the  prevalence  of  fevers,  fluxes,  and  smallpox,  that 
factor  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  shortly  after  the  Tudor 
period  ended :    it  continued   in  operation  through  all   political 
changes  of  Restoration,  RevolutioJi,  and  Georgian  rule ;  and  if 
the  conditions  at  length  changed,  largely  for  the  better  so  far  as 
the   adult  population  is  concerned,  and  for  the  better  even  as 
regards  infancy,  there  has  followed  the  '' ttova  cohors  fcbrimn' 
of  our  own  time,  appropriate  to  its  own  state  of  society,  as  was 
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the  old  troop  before  it  This  theme  is  really  the  subject  with 
which  a  new  volume  should  open ;  but  as  the  plagLie-period 
overlaps  its  successor  the  fever-period  by  half  a  century,  and 
as  one  must  pay  heed  to  the  chronology,  it  remains  to  insert 
some  facts  about  fevers  in  this  place. 


Review  of  Fever  in  England  to  1643. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  malignant  fevers  in  England  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  17th  century  we  have  only  occasional 
glimpses.  Thus,  in  London  in  November,  161 2,  there  were 
several  deaths  of  prominent  personages.  Prince  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  James  L,  died  of  a  fever  in  the  course  of  that  month,  the 
illness  being  thus  referred  to  by  Chamberlain  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Carleton,  written  on  November  12  from  London : 

**It  is  verily  thought  that  the  disease  was  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
ague  that  hath  reigned  and  raged  almost  all  over  Knj;land  since  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  which,  by  observation,  is  found  must  have  its  ordinary 
course,  and  the  less  physic  the  better,  but  only  sweating  aiui  an  orderly 
course  of  keeping  and  government*  The  cxtieuiity  of  the  disease  seemed 
to  lie  in  his  head  [a  sure  sign  of  typhus],  for  rejiiedy  whereof  they  shaved 
htm  and  applied  warm  cocks  and  pigeons  newly  killed,  but  with  no  success," 

Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  king's  physician  (who  had  been 
driven  from  I*aris  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Galcnists  towards 
those  who  used  antimony  and  other  Paracelsist  remedies),  was 
a  good  deal  blamed  because  he  had  purged  the  patient  instead 
of  bleeding  him. 

Writing  again  on  the  19th  November,  Chamberlain  says: 
'*  On  Friday  Sir  Harry  Row,  our  alderman  died,  and,  same 
morning,  Sir  George  Carey,  master  of  the  wards,  of  this  new 
disease/*  Chamberlain's  statement  that  an  epidemic  fever,  which 
he  calls*' the  ordinary  ague/'  had  raged  all  over  England  from 
the  end  of  summer,  161 2,  is  supported  by  Short's  abstracts  of 
the  parish  registers  for  tliat  year,  while  the  following  year,  1 6 13, 
stands  out  as  still  more  unhealthy.  The  next  unwholesome 
year  in  Short  s  tables  is  1616  ;  and  of  that  sickly  time  we  have 
one  great  personal  illustration,  Shakespeare  died  on  April  23 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  after  three  days'  illness  of  a  fever  (but 
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possibly  of  a  chill)  having  just  completed  his  52nd  year.  So  far 
as  is  known,  he  was  not  in  failing  health.  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  he  made  his  will  on  March  25  preceding,  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  old  style;  but  the  customary  phrase,  ''in  j>er- 
fect  health  and  memory  (God  be  praised !)/'  would  have  been 
perhaps  varied  a  little  if  illness  had  been  creeping  upon  him. 
Now  the  year  v6i6  is  the  most  unhealthy  in  Short's  tables  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century;  the  parish  registers  do  not  bear 
witness  again  to  so  much  sickness  until  1623,  which,  as  wc  have 
seen,  was  a  year  of  typhus.  The  winter  of  161 5-16  was  alto- 
gether exceptional:  warm  and  tempestuous  south-westerly  and 
westerly  winds  prevailed  from  November  until  February ;  on 
the  8th  February,  there  were  East  Indiamen  lying  in  the  Downs, 
which  had  been  at  anchor  there  for  ten  weeks  waiting  for  a 
change  of  wind  to  take  them  down  the  Channel.  The  warm 
winds  brought  *' perpetual  weeping  weather,  foul  ways  and  great 
floods,'*  and  brought  also  an  early  spring.  In  the  last  week  of 
January  the  archbishop  found  a  nest  of  young  blackbirds  in  his 
garden  at  Lambeth,  and  had  '*  another  sent  to  him  from  Croydon 
about  four  days  after.*'  That  was  proverbially  the  kind  of 
Christmas  to  make  a  fat  churchyard  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  one  type  of  sickness,  such  as  fever,  predominated,  as  in 
the  preceding  sickly  years,  1612-13,  *^'i^  '"  ^he  next  following 
J 616,  namely  1623--24.  The  following  figures  from  Shorts 
tables  will  prove,  at  least,  that  there  was  excessive  mortality: 
In  the  year  1616,  twenty-one  parish  registers  out  of  eighty- 
eight  examined,  showed  excessive  mortality,  the  burials  being 
601  and  the  baptisms  417,  the  year  1617  showing  a  somewhat 
improved  state  of  health.  In  the  market  towns  for  the  same 
two  years,  the  excessive  proportion  of  burials  to  christenings  is 
equally  striking:  of  sixteen  town  registers  examined,  ten  showed 
a  bad  state  of  health  in  1616  (714  burials  to  568  baptisms),  and 
in  1617,  riui^  towns  had  J^6  burials  to  652  baptisms.  Hut 
neither  in  town  nor  country  do  the  years  1G16-17  stand  out  so 
unhealthy  as  the  years  1623-24.  Those  two  biennial  periods 
are  the  only  very  conspicuous  ones  in  Short  s  list  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  17th  century',  the  year  161 3  coming  next  in 
unhealthiness. 
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Let  us  now  seek  for  any  causes  such  as  unwholesome  con- 
ditions of  living  upon  which  these  epidemic  fevers  might  have 
depended.  One  of  the  most  notorious  forms  of  typhus  in  the 
1 8th  century  was  the  ship-fever  The  problem  how  to  destroy  _ 
its  infection  in  the  hulls  of  transports  and  ships  of  war  occupied  ■ 
the  attention  of  the  men  of  science,  Stephen  Hales  among  the 
rest  Parliament,  eager  for  any  cure  of  so  disastrous  a  pest,  voted 
some  thousands  of  pounds  to  a  projector  whose  method,  when 
tried,  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  burning  of  three  ships  to  the 
water's  edge.  This  ship-fever  became  notorious  early  in  the 
17th  century,  having  occurred  before  in  15S8.  If  the  Elizabe- 
than naval  annals  in  Hakluyt  s  collection  were  less  engrossed 
than  they  are  with  adventures  and  doughty  deeds,  we  should 
probably  have  had  more  glimpses  of  an  unwholesome  state  of 
things  in  the  *twcen-dccks.  At  all  events  there  is  no  doubt  that 
fever  infested  the  shipping  of  England  as  well  as  of  France 
about  the  year  1625,  The  conditions  on  board  ship  are,  of 
course,  special ;  there  might  have  been  ship- fever,  when  there 
was  no  gaol-fever,  workhouse-fever,  or  domestic  typhus  in 
general.  But  what  happened  on  board  ship  was  no  bad  index 
of  what  was  happening  on  shore.  The  nation,  both  on  sea  and 
on  land,  was  expanding  far  beyond  its  old  medieval  limits,  with 
very  crude  notions  of  the  elbow-room  that  it  needed.  The  ideas 
of  cubic  space,  ventilation,  and  the  like,  with  which  we  are  now 
so  familiar,  had  then  no  existence,  A  few  facts  about  the 
shipping,  gaols  and  houses  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement 

The  fleet  which  sailed  from  Plymouth  to  make  war  on  Spain 
in  the  autumn  of  1625  consisted  of  90  sail,  and  carried  10,000 
men.  Whether  there  was  overcrowding  would  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  size  of  the  ships ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  largest 
ship  of  the  fleet  was  not  a  fourth  part  the  size  of  a  transport 
that  would  be  allowed  to  carry  five  hundred  men  today.  The  fl 
expedition  came  back  in  a  few  weeks  broken  by  sickness  and  " 
mutiny,  just  as  the  expedition  of  Mansfeld  for  the  relief  of  the 
Palatinate  had  fared.  The  wretched  state  of  the  thirty  ships 
which  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  November,  1625,  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  At  the  same  date  we  read  of  French  ships  of 
war  also  throwing  overboard  two  or  three  dead  men  every  day. 
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There  are  some  more  precise  figures  for  French  ships  in  1627, 
to  be  given  in  the  next  chapter,  which  will  enable  us  to  measure 
the  provocation  to  ship-fever  afiforded  by  the  conditions  of  a 
transport  service  in  those  years. 

Besitlcs  ship'fever,  in  the  great  typhus  period  of  the  iSth 
century,  there  used  to  be  named  gaoUfever,  and  workhouse- 
fever.  Of  the  gaol-fever  one  hears  little  in  these  years.  It 
was  severe  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  in  Southwark  in  March, 
1579;  a  petition  of  that  date  complains  that  the  prison  held 
double  the  usual  number,  that  '*the  sickness  of  the  house**  was 
rife^  and  that  near  a  hundred  had  died  of  it  there  during  the 
previous  six  years,  many  more  having  been  sickV  *'  The  sickness 
of  the  house*'  is  a  name  suggestive  of  what  was  usuaL  These 
events  of  prison  life  made  little  stir  unless  they  involved  the 
health  of  classes  far  removed  from  the  prison-class,  as  in  the  three 
memorable  instances  of  the  Black  Assizes  at  Cambridge,  Oxford 
and  Exetcn  But  it  is  not  certain  that  even  such  cases  have 
been  all  recorded,  or  that  instances  of  gaol-fever  spreading  to 
those  outside  may  not  have  been  more  frequent  than  appears. 
Whitmore  in  his  book  of  1659  on  fevers  in  London  and  the 
country,  quotes  Bacon^s  remarks  upon  the  Black  Assizes  of  the 
Tudor  period  and  adds;  **and  within  this  eight  or  nine  years 
there  happened  the  like  at  Southwark,  as  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed." That  would  have  been  in  the  King's  Bench  prison 
some  time  about  1650,  which  is  not  far  from  the  date  we  have 
brought  the  history  down  to*. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  ships  and  of  the  gaols  had  its 
counter[}art  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  London  and  other  towns 
such  as  Portsmouth.  The  proclamations  against  the  erection  of 
houses  on  new  sites  within  three  miles  of  the  city  gates  con- 
tinued to  be  issued  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  effect  of 
them  was  merely  to  call  into  existence  a  class  of  poor  tenements 
in  odd  corners  or  to  overcrowd  the  existing  houses.     Thus,  on 


*  Strype*s  oJ.  of  Slow*s  Sutvty  0/  Lond&n. 

-  Rendlc  {Oid  Smtth7i*(iri\  (878,  p.  96)  quotes  ihc  rollowiiig  fiom  a  kllcr  wriuen 
in  1618  liy  Ge«ifFrcy  Mynshall  from  the  King's  liencli  prison:  **As  to  hcallli,  i[  hath 
more  discaws  prcdoiniiiaiil  in  it  than  the  pcsl-hou^ie  in  the  plague  lime.,  stinks  more 
than  the  LotH  Mayrir's  ch>ij-boiisc  or  Fans  Gartfcn  in  August... three  men  in  one  l>Cf1.'* 
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June  27,  1602:  "The  council  have  spied  an  inconvenient  increa 
af  housing  in  and  about  London  by  building^  in  odd  comers,  i 
gardens  and  over  stables.     They  ha%x  begun  to  pull  down  ofl 
here   and  there,  lighting   in    almost  ever>*  parish    on    the  u 
hickiest,  which  is  far  from  removing  the  mischief*."     Again,  1 
February  24,  1623,  certaui  inhabitants  of  Chanccry^  Lane  wc 
indicted  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  for  subletting,  "to  the  gft 
danger  of  infectious  disease  with  plague  and  other  diseases*," 
Again,  in  May,  1657,  there  were  found  in  one   house   eleven 
married   couples   and    fifteen   single   persons ;    in    another 
householder  had  taken  in  eighteen   lodgers'.     The    monstrou 
window- tax,   which    did    more   than   anything    else    to    br 
t)*phus  and  perpetuate  smallpox,  was  not  imposed    until  afte^ 
the  Revolution;   but  there  was  enough  in  the  London  of  the 
Stuarts  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  those  diseases. 

We  have  already  had   evidence  of  the  wide   prevalence 
siK>ltcil  fever  in  1624,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.     In 
harvest  of  1625,  Mead,  of  Cambridge,  heard  of  much  sickness 
which  he  calls  "ague/*  about  Royston  and  Barkway,  localitied 
by   no   means    malarious;  so   many  were   ill   that    the    pcopl? 
wantiHl   help   to  gather  the  harv^t   out  of  the   fields.      The 
niiturc  of  these  **  agues "  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty.     The 
IniermissionH  or  remissions  of  the  country  fevers   arc  clearly 
enough  usserteil  by  Willis  and  others,  whatever  they  were;  at 
the  5iiin\e  time  the  general  characters  of  the  disease,  or  diseased 
are  iu>t  thiKse  of  intermittent  malarial  fever;  and  "influenza"  does 
not  help  us.     Ihamberlain  calls  the  fe\^r  of  1624  "the  spotted- 
fever,"  and  Sir  ThevHlore  Maycnie,  physician  to  James  L,  in  a  loin 
opinion  uiH>n  the  king's  state  of  health  and  the  treatment,  dated 
Aug.  20,  1624,  introiiuces  a  par^raph  **Ad  Febrem  Purpuream," 
which,  he  s^ys,  was  prevalent  that  y-ear,  "not  so  much  conta- 
gious as  common  through  a  universal  disposing  cause/'  seizing 
upon  many  in  the  same  house*  and  destroying  numbers,  being 
moat  full  of  malignity  etc.     These  various  accounts  for  town 
auid  country   point  to  a   form   of  typhus;   and  we  find   tha 
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diagnosis  confirmed  for  the  country  fevers  which  were  again 
widely  prevalent  a  few  years  later,  about  1638. 

Aoiong  other  statistics  in  Graunt's  essay  of  1662  we  find  the 
figures  from  the  register  of  **a  parish  in  Hampshire'*  from  1569 
to  1658.  There  were  several  years  of  excessive  mortality  in 
that  period  just  as  in  Short's  tables,  but  the  worst  were  1638 
and  1639 — the  years  of  high  mortality  (not  plague)  in  London 
also.  Of  that  mortality  \\\  the  Hampshire  parish  Graunt  has 
given  a  brief  account,  which  he  seems  to  have  based  on  first- 
hand information.  The  parish  contained  about  2700  inhabitants, 
and  enjoyed  average  good  health  during  the  period  of  90  years 
covered  by  the  figures,  the  births  exceeding  the  deaths  by  twelve 
on  an  average  \\\  the  year.  In  the  y^ear  1638  the  deaths  were 
1 56  and  the  births  66  (about  the  average);  in  1639  the  deaths 
were  114  and  the  births  S5*  The  cause  of  this  great  excess  of 
mortality  in  a  country  parish  was,  says  Graunt,  not  plague, 
*'but  a  malignant  fever  raging  so  fiercely  about  harvest  that 
there  appeared  scarce  hands  enough  to  take  in  the  corn ;  which 
argues,  considering  there  were  2700  parishioners,  that  7  might  be 
sick  for  one  that  died;  whereas  of  the  plague  more  die  than 
recover.  They  lay  longer  sick  than  is  usual  in  plague/*  and 
there  were  no  plague-tokens. 

This  considerable  epidemic  of  fever,  which  must  have  affected 
some  hundreds  of  people,  occurred  in  a  Hampshire  parish.  In 
the  very  same  season  (autumn  and  winter  of  r638)  we  hear  of 
what  is  obviously  the  same  sickness  being  epidemic  all  over  the 
county  of  Monmouth.  On  April  23,  T639,  the  sheriff  of 
Monmouthshire  thus  explained  his  delay  in  executing  the  king's 
writ  for  an  assessment :  **  In  January  last  I  sent  forth  my 
warrants  for  the  gathering  and  levying  thereof,  but  there  has 
been  such  a  general  sickness  over  all  this  country,  called  *the 
new  disease,*  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  expedited.... 
Besides,  the  plague  was  very  hot  in  divers  parts  of  the  county^ 
as  Cacrteon,  Abergavenny,  Bedwclty,  and  many  other  places*." 
Here  the  sheriff  uses  the  same  name  as  Greaves  put  on  his 
title-page  five  years  after,  and  he  distinguishes  clearly  between 
the  fever  and  the  plague.     The  mayor  and  others  of  Northamp- 
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ton,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Recorder,  dated  May  1,  1638,  touching 
the  exclusion  of  Northampton  tradesmen  from  fairs  in  the 
vicinity  owing  to  suspicions  of  the  plague  in  their  town,  had 
been  informed  by  the  physicians  that  some  cases  were  of  the 
plague,  and  some  of  *'thc  spotted  fever'/'  The  same  distinc- 
tion had  been  made  at  Norwich,  in  1636:  in  October  there  waid 
a  suspicion  of  the  plague,  "  but  the  physicians  say  it  is  some^ 
other  contagious  disease  which  die  with  the  spots*."  At 
Northampton,  the  coexistence  of  plague  and  some  other  sickness 
IS  asserted  also  by  the  shcrifl*  (Sept  18,  1638),  who  had  to 
excuse  himself,  like  so  many  other  shcrifis,  for  his  failure  to 
remit  the  ship-money :  he  himself  and  his  servants  had  had 
sickness,  and  the  plague  was  so  great  and  so  long  in  Northamp- 
ton that  the  county  still  allowed  ;f  r48  a  week  for  relief  of  the 
sick.  The  deaths  in  that  epidemic  from  March  to  September^ 
were  533^  The  sheriff  of  Montgomery,  making  a  like  excuse 
on  October  25,  1638,  speaks  of  the  plague  only;  '*  It  pleased 
God  to  visit  a  great  part  of  the  county  with  the  plague,  am 
three  of  the  greatest  towns,  Machynlleth,  Llanidloes  and  New^ 
ton*."  The  sheriff  of  Radnorshire,  in  his  excuse  to  the  Privy 
Council,  on  November  14,  says  he  could  not  collect  the  ship- 
money  at  Presteign  **  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  continued 
there  for  two  years  together,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  latter 
end  of  April  last*."  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  plague  in  Wales  about  1637  and  1638,  that  there 
was  also  "the  new  disease,"  or  spotted  fever,  all  over  Monmouth 
and  probably  other  Welsh  counties,  that  the  same  two  forms 
coexisted  at  Norwich  and  Northampton,  just  as  they  coexisted 
in  London,  and  that  Graunt*s  parish  in  Hampshire  in  1638  had, 
probably  the  fever  only.  ' 

Short's  statistical  tables  again  bear  out  the  concrete  history. 
In  1638^  nineteen  country  parishes,  out  of  ninety-four  examined, 
had  699  burials  to  542  baptisms,  and  in  1639,  eighteen  parishes 
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^  Ibid.  The  coexistence  of  malignant  fever  mth  pliigtic  at  Narthampton  in  i6ji§l 
is  decLsivuly  sho\iTi  by  porticylar.s  of  oiscs  pulj)ishc<l  hy  WtXHiall,  Op,  fit,  i^jj^.  ^^J 
nls<i  Freeman,  ///jA  of  Northampton ^  p.  75  (but  under  the  year  1637I. 
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had  585  burials  to  386  baptisms.  In  the  market  towns  the 
iiinhealthy  period  (which  may  have  been  due  to  plague  in  great 
part)  is  a  year  earlier.  In  1637,  ten  towns  out  of  twenty-four 
whose  registers  were  added  up,  show  1474  burials  to  icxjS 
baptisms,  the  proportion  in  1638  for  the  same  number  of  un- 
heahhy  towns  being  1438  to  1025. 

It  would  have  been  one  of  the  country  epidemics  of  those 
years  that  Boghurst  brings  into  his  account  of  the  plague  of 
I^ondon  in  1665  ;  '*  I  was  told  by  an  ancient  woman  that  in 
Somersetshire  the  spotted  fever  was  very  epidemical,  so  that 
whole  nimilics  died ;  but  being  told  that  plantan  [plantain]  was 
very  good,  all  of  them  almost  took  it»  which  wrought  an  admir- 
able change,  for  very  few  died  that  took  it,  whereas  before  they 
died  very  fast/*  He  thinks  plantain  was  as  hkely  to  have 
effected  a  cure  as  "higher  priced  medicines/*  We  shall  find 
a  corresponding  prevalence  of  fever  described  by  a  competent 
physician,  Whitmore,  for  rural  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire 
in  1651  and  1658.  Thus  we  have  a  remarkable  epidemiological 
phenomenonj  somewhat  new  to  England  unless,  indeed,  we 
bring  all  those  spotted  fevers  and  the  like  under  the  generic 
name  of  influenza.  It  was  in  country  districts  in  1613-13  and 
from  1623  to  1625,  it  was  extensively  prevalent  in  1638  in  places 
as  far  apart  as  Hampshire,  Monmouth  and  Northampton,  it 
appeared  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  in  1643  in  connexion 
with  the  military  movements  of  the  Royalist  and  Parliamentary 
armies,  it  caused  a  disastrous  loss  of  life  in  Tiverton  within  a 
few  weeks  of  Essex*s  army  passing  through  the  town  in  1644; 
it  is  heard  of  again  in  Shropshire  and  Cumberland  in  1651-52, 
and  in  the  same  parts  in  1658,  as  well  as  in  Somerset,  and  in 
London  steadily  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  in  its  steadiness  from  year  to  year  in  the  poor  quarters 
of  towns,  as  well  as  in  its  more  frequent  recurrences  as  a  country 
epidemic,  that  the  spotted  fever  deserved  the  name  of  "  \\%i\\' 
disease*'  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  But  more  than  one  epidemic 
fever  had  been  called  a  "new  disease"  in  England  before;  and 
no  fewer  than  five  epidemics  were  so  called  from  1643  to  1685, 
of  which  only  one  or  two  can  be  classed  among  the  influenzas, 
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sicknesses  from  century  to  ccntur>^  or  even  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  "new  disease**  might  have  been  recognised  as 
not  unlike  the  type  that  overran  England  in  1087,  that  was  de* 
scribed  by  William  of  Newburgh  in  1196,  by  Matthew  Paris  in 
1258,  and  by  Trokelowe  in  1315-16.  The  conditions  producing 
it  or  favouring  it  were  not,  indeed,  the  same  in  all  particulars  in 
the  medieval  period,  in  the  Tudor  period,  and  in  the  Stuart 
period.  In  the  medieval  period,  the  extreme  want  and  misery! 
which  brought  epidemic  sickness  were  due  to  occasional  sharp 
famines  at  long  intervals,  from  failure  of  the  crops.  In  the  Tudor 
period  epidemics  were  still  so  occasional  (so  far  as  is  known) 
that  something  more  special  will  have  to  be  blamed  for  them 
than  the  swarms  of  vagrants  and  criminals  all  over  England, 
which  made  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  notorious,  and  were  still  a 
source  of  trouble  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  fouffl 
chief  periods  were  in  154^,  rSS7-^i  1580-82,  and  1596-97  so 
that  some  special  cause  would  have  to  be  assumed  in  those 
years  to  account  for  their  peculiar  "epidemic  constitution." 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period,  the  seasons* 
of  fever  (to  say  nothing  of  flux  and  smallpox),  seem  to  come  in™ 
quicker  succession  ;  they  are  heard  of  in  1612-13,  1623-25,  1638, 
1643-44,  1651,  1658-9,  and  1661-65,  and  heard  of  in  those  years 
over  wide  tracts  of  rural  England  as  well  as  in  London  and  other 
towns.  It  was  from  such  experiences  that  the  doctrine  arose,  so 
unintctligiblc  to  us  now,  of  an  "epidemic  constitution  of  the 
air,'*  which  may  be  traced,  indeed,  to  much  earlier  writings 
than  those  of  the  17th  century,  but  finds  its  most  frequent 
applications  in  the  latter.  The  fevers  were  in  part  contagious™ 
and  not  contagious  ;  contagion  could  not  explain  them  all,  and 
yet  there  was  an  undoubted  infective  element  in  them.  The 
universality  or  generality  of  tlieir  incidence  was  accounted  for  b; 
assuming,  on  the  one  hand,  something  common  in  the  state  ol 
the  air  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  common  predisposition  in' 
the  bodies  of  men,  which  might  itself  have  had  seasonal  causes. 
We  have  now  only  one  name  fox  such  common  infection  of  the 
air,  namely  influenza;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  catarrhal 
influenzas  of  165 8  and  1659  were  regarded  by  some  at  the  time 
as  only  the  appropriate  vernal  form  of  the  fever  which  m  tJ 
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(leather  of  1657  and  1658  had  prevailed  almost  in  the  same 
leral  way  as  influenza,  but  with  the  symptonns  of  typhus, 
>nc  thing  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  that  plague  was 
^till  in  the  country,  not  always  at  the  same  time  as  the  fever,  and 
^berhaps  not  usually  coincident  with  it  Another  thing,  which 
Brill  come  out  in  its  due  order  at  a  later  part  of  the  historj',  is 
^hat  after  the  extinction  of  plague,  fever  became  far  more  steady 
in  the  towns  from  year  to  year,  and  in  certain  years  was  not  less 
prevalent  in  influenza-like  epidemics  all  over  the  country.  One 
ight  ofier  some  suggestions  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  epidc- 
liological  phenomena ;  but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient 
lat  critics  who  have  a  speculative  turn  or  a  craving  for  genera- 
Ities  should  exercise  the  one  or  gratify  the  other  at  their  own 
isk. 

Along  with  the  prevalence  of  plague  in   1637-38  in  many 
jwns  of  Wales,  %vc  may  associate   the  outbreak   of   1638   in 
rloucester  on  the  one  side  and  in  the  small  Salopian  town  of 
*lun  on  the  other.     From  a  letter  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
justices  of  Gloucestershire,  it  appears  that  a  rate  in  aid  of  the 
plague-stricken  in  the  city  had  been  imposed  upon  the  county  in 
)eccmber,    1657,   and    that    the    infection    still    continuctl    in 
Jloucester  in  September,  1638.     Contributions  made  \x\  Bridge- 
north  for  the  relief  of  the  visited  in  Clun  appear  to  belong  to 
le  same  year.     At  Reading  a  tax  for  the  "  visited  *'  had  been 
jUected  once  or  oftener  between  1638  and  1641.     In  1641  the 
^own  of  Leicester  was  put  to  some  expense  (£^^.  ^s,  yd.)  in 
i^atch ing  to  keep  out  the  sickne?^s  which   prevailed   in  Thur* 
laston,   Birstal,   Whetstone    and    Oakham.     The   ver>^  severe 
lague  in  Stamford  the  same  year  would  have  been  the  most 
Bnsc  part  of  the  epidemic  in  that  corner  of  England;  "Camden," 
juoting  from  bishop  Sanderson's  manuscript,  says  that  it  began 
It  St  James  s  tide,  1641,  and  ended  in  March  following,  whereof 
ire  said  to  have  died  between  500  and  600  persons  \ 

Another  centre  of  plague  in  1641  was  Congleton,  in  Cheshire, 
"if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  the  date  given  in  a  manuscript 
, written   some  time  after  and  seemingly  based  upon  trail i t ion ^ 
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The  infection  was  traced  to  a  box  of  clothes  which  had  belongedi 
to  one  dead  of  the  plague  in  London  and  were  sent  to  the  dead 
man's  relations  at  North  Rede  Hall     The  famH^  who  received 
the  box  "caught  the  infection  and  died,"     It  spread  '*  all  over 
the  country,"  and  came  to  Congleton,  where  it  made  dreadful 
ravages.     The  traditions  which  the  anonymous  narrator  has  put 
on  record  are»  indeed,  those  of  a  plague  of  the  greater  degree—  ^ 
stories  of  corpses  that  no  one  would  bury,  of  the  sick  left:  taf 
their  fate,  of  money  dropped  into  water  before  it  changed  hands. 
This  somewhat  doubtful  narrative  ends  with  the  statement  that™ 
"the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  died/*  f 

The  period  from  1643  to  1650  contains  all  the  outbreaks  of 
plague  that  remain,  whether  in  London  or  the  provinces,  until 
we  come  to  the  final  explosion  of  1665.  In  London  the  plague 
continued  at  a  low  endemic  level  from  the  outburst  of  1636 
until  1648,  the  deaths  in  1647  reaching  the  considerable  figure 
^^  3597'  This  series  of  plague-years  has  no  other  interest  than 
as  showing  how  regularly  every  season  the  infection  increased 
from  a  few  cases  in  May  or  June  to  a  maximum  in  September 
or  Octoben  One  incident,  out  of  many,  may  find  a  place.  In 
August,  1647,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  one  of  the  Eleven  Members, 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  who  were  accused  of  treason 
by  the  Army,  went  over  to  Calais  with  five  more  of  the  accused,,^ 
and  died  of  the  plague  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed.  Thd| 
people  of  the  house  where  he  died  made  the  rest  of  the 
party  pay  them  £%o  before  they  would  let  them  come  forth, « 
for  bringing  the  sickness  into  their  house \  f 

The  plagues  in  provincial  towns  were  in  those  years  much 
more  serious  relatively  than  those  in  London.  All  of  them 
occurred  in  towns  that  were  besieged,  or  had  been  besieged,  or 
had  been  occupied  by  bodies  of  troops  or  by  garrisons.  At  the 
same  time  most  of  them  were  towns  which  had  suffered  plague^ 
before.  But  the  first  effects  of  the  war  in  the  way  uf  cj>idenirc 
sickness  were  not  of  the  type  of  plague. 
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War-typhus  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire. 

It  was  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1643  that  England  had 
a  first  experience  of  the  war-typhus  which  had  been  familiar  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  for  a  century  and  a  half,  having  reached 
j>erhaps  its  greatest  prevalence  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  It  is 
only  in  the  sense  of  war* typhus  that  Shakespeare's  boast,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  John  of  Gaunt,  holds  good  : 

'*This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  mfection  and  the  hand  of  war.'^ 

The  medieval  civil  wars  in  England  do  not  seem  to  have 
bred  infection  among  the  people,  unless^  perhaps,  during  the 
anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  :  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
faction-fights  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  no  such  result  But 
the  wars  of  the  Parliament  against  the  Royalists  produced  war- 
sickness  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  and  that  too,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  struggle. 

The  existence  of  sickness  in  1643  among  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire^  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  is  briefly  stated  by  Rush  worth-  But,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history,  we  find  a  medical  account  of  the  type  of  sickness, 
of  its  circumstances,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  prevalence^  which  is 
not  without  interest  even  for  the  military  history.  It  happened 
that  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr  Thomas  Willis,  chemist, 
anatomist^  physiologist  and  physician,  was  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1643^  being  then  aged  twenty -one,  and  intending 
to  enter  the  Church.  In  1659  he  published  at  the  Hague  his 
first  medical  essays,  one  on  Fermentation  and  the  other  on 
Fevers* ;  and  in  the  latter  he  recalls  many  particulars  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  earlier  years  in  and  around  Oxford. 
The  sickness  of  1643  was  also  the  subject  of  a  tract  published 
that  year  in  Oxford,  by  his  majesty's  command,  by  Sir  Edward 
Greaves,  physician  to  the  king,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
sufficient  request  in  the  town  to  be  reprinted  within  the  year*. 

1  Diairihae  duae  dt  Ftrttuniaiioni' et  de  Fehrihus.     Ilagao,  f/j^g. 
^  Mmimi  Epukmictts  anni  1^43  \  or  the  AV?**  Disease.     Pulilishetl  by  commnn«1  ♦^f 
his  Majesty.     Oxford*  '^43* 
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The  military  operations  of  1643. 


The  preceding    events    may    be   briefly    summari^Eed*, 
November,  1642,  the  kJng  moved  from  Oxford  with  his  army' 
towards  London  and  seized  Brentford.     The  forces  of  the  Parlfa- 
ment,  under  Essex,  concentrated  round  the  capital,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  trainbands  of  the  City,  so   that   the  king 
recrosscd  the  Thames  at  Kini^ston  and  retired  upon    Reading 
and  Oxford,     All  through  the  months  from  January  to   April 
1643,  tedious   negociations  went   on   for  a   treaty^   the   details 
tarf^ely  rclatin|^  to  the  places  to  be  occupied  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  on   the   one   hand  (around   Windsor)  and    by  the 
Royalist  troops  on  the  other  (in  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks).     In 
April   the  negociations  fell   through,  and    Essex   came   before  J 
Reading  on   the    15th,  with  an  army  of  15,000  foot  and  3000 
horse.     The  king  and    prince    Rui>cit  attempted   to    raise   the 
siege    by  a    march    from    Oxford,  but  were  stopped    at   Ca-  ■ 
versham    bridge,   and   on   the   26th    April,    Reading    was   sur- 
rendered  to  the  Lord  General,  the  garrison  marching  out  the  j 
day  after.  ■ 

The  siege  had  lasted  only  e!e%^en  days ;  the  Royah'st  com- 
mandant was  sentenced  to  death  at  Oxford  for  betraying  the 
town,  but  was   pardoned.     When    Essex   entered   Reading  he 
found  the  place  *' infected,"  and  a  great  mortality  ensued  among 
his  men,  who  were  discontented  at  the  want  of  plunder  and  of 
pay.     In  June  he  moved  his  troops  across  the  chalk  downs  to 
Thame,  on  the  borders  of  Bucks ;   but  the  weather  being  wet 
and  unseasonable  in  the  early  summer,  and  afterwards  hot.  the 
sickness  so  increased  among  them  that  "  he  judged  the  design 
upon  Oxford  impracticable"  (Rushworth),  and  on  July  9,  wrote  ■ 
to  the  Parliament  advising  a  peace.     In  his  letter,  Essex   ex-      \ 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  counties  from  being      , 
plundered,  "so  that  they  must  suffer  much  wrong,  and  the  cries  ■ 
of  the  people  are  infinite/'     Eventually  he  brought  what   re- 
mained   of  his    army    to   the    neighbourhood    of   London,    and 
having  received  2000  recruits  from  the  City,  he  held  a  muster  ] 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  when  his  whole  force  amounted  to  io,cxx>  1 
men.     With   his  recruited   army  he    marched    to    the    reHcf  of' 
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Gloucester \j  raised  the  siege,  and  on  September  20  vvuii  the 
(first)  battle  of  Newbury. 

The  realities  of  that  inactive  summer  at  Read  in  j^  and  Thame 
may  be  conceived  from  what  Willis  tells  us  of  the  state  of 
things  within  the  Royalist  lines  in  Oxfordshire.  These  things, 
he  says,  *'  fell  under  our  own  observation/*  he  being  then  at 
Christ  Church  and  not  yet  entered  on  the  physic  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1643,  Reading  being  held  for  the  king, 

**  In  both  armies  there  began  a  disease  to  arise  ver>'  epidemical  j  however 
they  persisting  in  that  work  till  the  besieged  were  forced  to  a  surrender,  this 
disease  grew  so  grievous  that  in  a  short  lime  afleri  either  side  left  oft*  and 
from  that  time  for  many  months  fought  not  with  the  enemy,  but  with  the 
disease ;  as  if  there  had  not  been  leisure  to  turn  aside  to  another  kind  of 
death..,, 

Essex^s  camp  moving  to  Thamc^  pitched  in  the  places  adjacent,  where 
he  shortly  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men. 

But  the  king  returned  to  Oxford,  where  at  first  the  soldiers,  being 
disposed  in  the  open  fields,  then  afterwards  among  the  towns  and  villages, 
suffered  not  much  less.  For  his  foot  (which  it  chiefly  invaded)  being  pact 
together  in  close  houses,  when  they  had  filled  all  things  with  filthiness  and 
unwholesome  nastiness  and  stinking  odours  (that  the  very  air  seemed  to  be 
infected)  they  fell  sick  by  troops,  and  as  it  were  by  squadrons.  At  length 
the  fever,  now  more  than  a  camp  fever,  invaded  the  unarmed  and  peaceable 
troops,  to  wit,  the  entertainers  of  the  soldiers,  and,  generally,  all  others  :  yet 
at  first  (the  disease  beuig  but  yet  lightly  inflicted)  though  beset  with  a  heavy 
and  long  languishment,  however,  many  escaped.  About  the  summer  solistice 
this  fever  began  also  to  increase  with  worse  provision  of  symptoms,  and  to 
lay  hold  on  the  husbaudnK-n  and  others  inhabiting  the  countrj^,  then 
afterwards  spread  through  our  city  and  all  the  country  round  for  at  least 
ten  miles  about.  In  the  mean  time  they  who  dwelt  far  from  us  in  other 
counties  remained  free  from  hurt,  being  as  it  were  without  the  sphere  of 
the  contagion.     But  here  this  disease  became  so  epidemical  that  a  great 

*  ''The  City,  with  much  emotion^  ranks  its  ttainetl  bands  under  Essex:  making 
up  an  Amiy  fur  him,  <ilespatchc-s  him  to  relieve  Gloucester.  He  marches  on  the  16th 
[August] ;  steadily  along,  in  si>ilc  of  rainy  weather  and  I'rince  Rnperl ;  westward, 
westward;  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  day,  September  5th,  the  Gloucester  jxfople  sice 
his  signal-fire  llnme  up,  amid  the  dark  rain»  'on  the  top  of  lYesbury  Hill;' — and 
understand  that  they  iihall  live  and  not  die*  The  King  *  fired  his  hints,"  and  marched 
off  without  delay.  He  never  again  had  any  real  chance  of  prevailing  in  this  war... The 
steady  march  to  Gloucester  and  back  again,  by  Essex,  was  the  chief  feat  he  did  daring 
the  war;  a  considerable  feat,  and  very  characteristic  of  him^  the  slow-going  inarti- 
culate, indignant,  somewhat  elephantine  man."  Carlyle,  Letters  ami  Speeches  of 
CnmioclL 
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pan  of  the  people  was  killed  by  il ;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  entered  a  liotise  it 

ran  through  the  same,  that  there  was  scarce  one  Jeft  well  to  adnunister  to 
the  sick.  Strangers,  or  such  as  were  sent  to  help  the  sick,  were  presently 
taken  with  the  disease ;  that  at  length  for  fear  of  the  contagion,  those  who 
were  sick  of  this  fever  were  avoided  by  those  who  were  well,  almost  as  much 
as  if  they  had  been  sick  of  the  plague. 

Nor  indeed  did  there  a  less  mortality  or  slaughter  of  men  accompany  fl 
this  disease ;  because  cacheaic  and  phthisical  old  men,  or  other  waysl 
un healthful,  were  killed  by  it ;  also  not  a  few  children,  young  men,  and 
those  of  a  more  mature  and  robust  age.  I  remember  in  some  villages  that 
almost  all  the  old  men  died  this  year,  that  there  were  scarce  any  left  who 
were  able  to  defend  the  manners  and  privileges  of  the  parish  by  the  more 
anciently  received  traditions ^'^ 

Willis  recalls  how  this  epidemic  disease  changed  its  type  as  | 
the  seasoo  wore  on.  At  first  it  was  a  *'  putrid  syiiochus,"  which 
seemed  to  be  helped  by  a  sweat  or  a  looseness;  a  relapse  or 
renewal  followed  the  crisis.  Later,  it  became  a  continual  fc\*cr 
of  six  or  seven  days,  with  no  crisis ;  when  the  fever  ceased  the 
sick  kept  their  beds»  sometimes  raging,  more  often  in  a  stupor, 
great  weakness  continuing,  and  sometimes  convulsions  ensuing. 
About  midsummer  **the  disease  betrayed  its  malignancy  by  the 
eruption  of  whelks  and  spots."  It  would  often  begin  with  an 
insidious  languishing,  the  strength  being  totally  withdrawn.  At 
length  buboes  appeared  in  many,  as  in  the  plague.  At  this 
time,  during  the  dog-days,  the  disease  began  to  be  handled,  not 
as  a  fever,  but  as  a  lesser  plague — by  vomits,  purges,  and 
sudorifics.  The  autumn  coming  on,  the  disease  by  degrees 
remitted  its  wonted  fierceness,  so  that  fewer  grew  sick  of  it,  and 
of  them  many  grew  well  At  the  approach  of  winter  the  fever 
almost  wholly  vanished,  and  health  was  fully  restored  to  Oxford 
and  the  country  round  about.  Among  the  victims  are  men- 
tioned "some  belonging  to  the  king's  and  queen *s  Court,  with 
a  few  scholars*." 

Of  the  causes,  Willis  says  that,  so  far  as  concerned  the  army, 
the  evident  causes  were  '*  errors  in  the  six  non-naturalsJ*     The 
^spring  was  very  moist  and  *'flabbcry,"   with  almost  continual 
*s,  to  which  a  hot  summer  succeeded.     The  tract  upon 
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^  Antliony  Wood,  II.  pi  i.  p.  469. 
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I  the  Oxford  fever  by  Greaves,  a  short  piece  of  some  25  pages, 
I  which  was  written  for  use  in  the  city  during  the  epidemic,  bears 
I  out  the  account  by  Willis,  without  developing  the  doctrine  of 
I  increasing  malignancy.    He  is  concerned  to  prove  that  it  was  not 

■  the  plague  "as  the  relations  and  hopes  of  your  enemies,  and  the 

■  fears   of  others,  have   suggested.**     One   of  his   proofs   is   the 

■  insidious  mode  of  invasion,  which  Willis  ascribes  to  the  sickness 
I  in  its  later  type — great  weakness  without  any  manifest  cause 

■  appearing,  such  as  sweating  or  looseness,  so  that  even  strong 
men  were  prostrated,  with  a  quick,  weak  and  creeping  pulse, 
sometimes    intermittent,  with    pains    in    the    head,   vertigo  &c. 

■  The  most  distinctive  thing  was  the  spots ;  *'  But  what  need  we 
any  farther  signs  than  the  spots,  which  appear  upon  half  the 
number,  at  least,  of  those  that  fall  sick  ?"  Greaves  seems  to 
claim  that  Oxford  had  some  immunity  for  a  time:  *'God  hath 
been  most  merciful  to  this  city  in  sparing  us  heretofore,  when 
our  neighbours  round  about  us  were  visited/' 

Among  the  causes,  he  mentions  putrid  exhalations  from 
stinking  matters,  dung,  carcasses  of  dead  horses  and  other 
carrion;  *'and  were  there  care  taken  for  the  removing  of  these 
noisome  inconveniences,  and  keeping  the  streets  sweet  and 
clean,  it  would  doubtless  tend  much  to  the  abatement  of  the 
disease/'  The  diet,  also,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it ;  more  particularly  the  brewers  should  dry  their  malt  better, 
boil  their  beer  longer^  and  put  in  a  sufficiency  of  hops.  But  the 
great  cause  was  the  presence  of  the  army, 

''We  need  not  look  f^ir  for  a  cause  where  there  is  an  army  residing, 
which  the  Athenians  called  to  mind  in  their  calamity,  or  as  Homer  speaks 
of  his  Greeks  : 

—it  being  seldom  or  never  known  that  an  army,  where  there  is  much  filth 
and  nastiness  in  diet,  worse  lodging,  unshifted  apparel,  etc.,  should  continue 
long  without  contagious  disease."  Whole  families  were  infected,  *'and 
seldom  in  any  house  where  sick  soldiers  of  either  side  are  quartered,  but  the 
inhabitants  likewise  fall  sick  of  the  same  disease.'^ 

There  appears  to  have  been  the  almost  inevitable  doubt  in 
some  minds,  whether  the  disease  were  contagious:  '*  But  if 
anyone  be  yet  obstinate,  and  will  not  believe  it  contagious,  let 
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him  go  near  and  try/'     Among  \h^   remedies,  he  mentions 
favourite  one  of  the  empiric  sort,  **  Lady  Kent's  powder/'  which 
Willis  also  refers  to;   but  Greaves,  as    became   an   academical 
physician,  would  not   admit   that  it  had  any  advantage   over  — 
medicines  of  known  ingredients,  I 

This  widespread  epidemic  of  typhus,  perhaps  not  without 
some  relapsing  fever,  and,  according  to  what  Willis  says  in  one 
of  his  general  chapters,  complicated,  in  its  diffusive  form  in  the 
villages  around,  *' with  squinancy  [sore  throat],  dysentery,  or 
deadly  sweat,"  is  the  only  one  medically  recorded  of  the  Civil  ■ 
Wars,  But  there  was  certainly  a  renewal  of  it,  in  the  samef 
circumstances,  next  year  at  Tiverton;  and  it  seems  probable. 
from  the  heavy  mortality  which  the  parish  registers  witness  to 
in  that  year  (1644)  that  some  kind  of  epidemic  sickness  had 
spread  far  and  near.  Thus,  in  Short's  abstracts  of  the  burials 
and  christenings  in  country  parishes  and  market  towns,  the 
years  1643  and  1644,  and  especially  the  latter,  stand  out  as  the  _ 
most  unhealthy  for  a  long  time  before  and  after,  the  tiextl 
sickly  period,  as  we  shall  see,  being  the  years  1657-1659.  In 
the  year  1643,  out  of  eighty-eight  country  registers  examined, 
twenty-nine  showed  a  sickly  death-rate,  although  the  dispro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths  does  not  appear  great  (821  to  847), 
That  was  the  year  of  the  epidemic  fever  in  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire and  Bucks.  Next  year,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Tiverton 
epidemic,  there  are  again  twenty-nine  country  registers  indicating 
unusual  sickness  (715  baptisms  to  938  burials).  In  nineteen  out 
of  twenty-four  market  towns,  the  same  two  years  come  out  still 
more  unhealthy  (S44  births  to  1193  deaths  in  1643  and  ICX)8 
births  to  1647  tieaths  in  1644).  The  registers  examined  by 
Short  were  mostly  from  Northern  and  Midland  parishes ;  but 
they  included  two  or  three  from  Devonshire,  and  among  his 
market  towns  was  Tiverton,  We  shall  now  see  what  these  1 
bald  figures  mean  in  that  concrete  instance. 


M/artyphus  at  Tiverton  in  1644* 

Tiverton  was  then  a  town  of  some  80CX)  inhabitants,  mostly 
occupied    in    the   weaving  industry.     On   July  5,  1644,   Essex 
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arrived  with  his  army  on  his  way  to  Cornwall  to  subdue  prince 
Maurice,  and  lay  there  till  the  i8th.  The  diary  of  one  farmer 
Roberts  has  an  entry  that  Mr  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  came 
from  Tiverton,  reported  to  him  that  the  carl  had  350  and  odd 
carriages,  and  of  horse  belonging  thereto  for  draught  200o\  This 
would  have  been  his  large  artillery  train,  baggage  and  am- 
munition waggons,  etc.  His  infantry  would  be  some  6000,  and 
his  cavalry  perhaps  1000.  The  king's  force  meanwhile  advanced 
after  Essex,  and  on  July  25  lay  in  the  great  meadow  at 
Crediton.  They  had  advanced  by  Yeovil  and  may  or  may  not 
have  passed  through  Tiverton.  The  two  armies  came  to  blows  in 
Cornwal!,  a  prolonged  series  of  encounters  in  the  country  around 
Lostwithiel  in  wet  August  weather  ending  in  the  escape  of  Essex 
to  the  coast,  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry  through  the  Royalist 
lines,  and  the  surrender  of  the  infantry  on  ist  September. 
The  disarmed  foot-soldicrs  were  convoyed  back  to  Poole  and 
Wareham,  and  did  not  trouble  Tiverton  again.  The  retreating 
cavalry  passed  that  way,  but  did  not  enter  the  town,  which  was 
now  held  by  the  Royalists,  But  the  king  s  army  came  back 
by  the  way  of  Tiverton,  which  they  reached  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  Septcmbcn  They  had  got  no  farther  than  Chard  on  the 
30th,  and  may  have  halted  in  Tiverton  some  days.  A  Royalist 
garrison  of  200  men  was  left  in  it,  and  held  the  place  until 
October  1645,  when  it  was  taken  by  Fairfax  after  a  short 
siege", 

Tiverton  was  thus  occupied  by  both  armies  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1644,  that  of  Essex  having  been  quartered  in 
and  around  the  town  for  a  fortnight  in  July,  A  serious  epidemic 
followed,  especially  in  the  suburb  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Exe,  The  particulars  of  it  are  in  the  parish  register,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  sickness  began  in  August  and  lasted 
until  November.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in  October;  when 
I  OS  were  buried,  the  whole  mortality  of  the  year  having  been 
443.  The  ordinary  monthly  burials  would  hardly  have  exceeded 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  ;  and  as  the  105  burials  in  October  would 
have  meant  some  eight  or  ten  times  as  many  sick,  it  is  not 

^  Dunsford'A  /lisiar.  Mem,  of  Tiveri&n^  p.  184. 
-  The  military  cvcnls  from  Rushworlh. 
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tn  fefrefa)  epidemics  of  (nrer.  That  symptom  was  90  marlDcd  in 
the  epidemic  nf  r;;}^  at  Southampton,  Pottsmootti,  and  Isle  of 
Wljiht  wlien  they  were  full  of  troops,  that  Dr  John  Jonesv  who 
had  per^ofial  experience  of  it,  compares  it  to  the  sweat  proper. 
It  wa»  a  tofficiently  prominent  symptom  in  the  Oxford  gaol- 
fever  of  1577  for  the  iudar  Anglktu  to  be  called  to  miod. 
In  the  English  fevers  and  influenzas  of  1580-82,  a  sweat  or  a 
\m%\k  %%  mentioned  by  G>gan  as  a  least  occasional ;  but  the  fevers 
of  the  same  years  on  the  Continent  had  so  often  the  sweating 
character  that  it  was  sometimes  said  the  English  sweat  had  come 
back*  LuHtly  for  the  war-fevers  of  1643  around  Reading  and 
Oxford,  WilliH  asserU  in  more  tlian  one  place  the  occurrence 
nf  HwcutH,  critical  or  giving  relief  for  a  time  in  the  milder  form, 
*'  deailly  Hweats  "  in  fevers  of  an  aggravated  type.  To  anticipate 
ftuincwhal,  it  may  be  mentioned  also  that  a  sweating  character 
\%  rcccjrilcd  *>f  Home  cases  of  the  perennial  London  typhus  at  its 
wor»t  iR'rItKl  in  the  middle  of  the  fSth  century. 

AclmitUnt^'  all  these  facts,  we  must  still  hold  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  ch.iiJlcr  on  the  Sweating  Sickness,  that  sweat- 
ing was  never  again  the  sig^num  pathognomkum  of  a  whole 
epidemic,  as  it  had  been  of  the  sudor  Anglicus  in  its  five 
millnirsts.  Hut  if  there  be  gradations  of  type,  or  approxima- 
tions of  typhuji  to  sweating  sickness  (as  well  as  to  influenza), 
then  we  may  perhaps  take  the  Tiverton  epidemic  as  coming 
ncaiXT  than  any  titht^r  to  the  sweating  sickness,  on  the  strength 
of  the  name  given  lo  tl  in  tlie  i^arish  register 

Nothing  is  known  of  sickness  in  the  army  of  Essex,  which 
lay  at  Tiverton  from  Slh  to  18th  July,  1644.  It  suffered  much 
in  the  lighting  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Parliament  on  7  September 
aent  to  Portsmouth  arms  for  6000  foot  and  6000  suits  of  clothes 
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and  ,shirts  for  the  infantr}'  who  had  surrendered  and  been  convoyed 
back  along  the  coast.  The  king's  troops  which  occupied  Tiverton 
on  21  September  on  their  way  back,  had  doubtless  suffered  also, 
from  the  campaigning  in  wet  fields  and  miry  ways,  and  are 
known  to  have  been  discontented  for  want  of  pay.  Probably 
the  epidemic  at  Tiverton  was  due  to  aggravation  of  the  usual 
circumstances  of  war.  It  must  be  classed  as  a  form  of  typhus; 
while  its  distinctive  character  of  sweating  might  find  an  expla- 
nation, on  the  analogy  of  the  sweat  of  1485  in  London  after  the 
arrival  of  Henry  VII.  from  Bosworth  Field,  if  vvc  had  sufficient 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  soldiers  who  successively  occupied 
Tiverton  were  not  themselves  su fieri ng  from  fever.  Contact 
alone,  especially  the  contact  en  masse  of  men  reduced  by 
hardships  and  disorderly  in  their  habits,  will  sometimes  serve 
to  breed  contagion  among  a  population  unlike  them  in  these 
respects.  The  converse  of  that  principle,  namely  that  contagion 
need  not  follow  from  the  introduction  of  developed  sickness  eit 
masse,  finds  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  Tiverton  itself  within 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  epidemic  of  1644.  In  Novem- 
ber, 164S,  Fairfax  lay  at  Ottery  St  Mary  with  his  army,  pending 
the  investment  of  Exeten  On  account  of  much  sickness  and 
heavy  mortality  among  his  infantry  (not  medically  described) 
he  removed  them  on  December  2,  to  Crediton  and  ultimately 
to  Tiverton,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  healthier  situation 
and  became  his  head-quarters  until  January  8,  1646'.  But  no 
outbreak  in  the  town  is  mentioned,  and  almost  certainly  none 
occurred  ;  the  health  of  the  place  continued  to  be  good  every 
year  of  the  time  that  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Parliament, 
as  the  parish  register  proves.  On  the  other  hand  Totness,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  same  convalescent  force  after  it  left  Tiverton, 
had  a  severe  epidemic  of  plague  in  the  end  of  the  year,  1646. 


Plague  in  the  Provinces  during  the  Civil  Wars. 

The  type  of  sickness,  after  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  typhus-fever,  but  always  the  old 
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bubo-plague  of  the  towns.     So  far  as  the  history  is  known,  the 
experience  of  war-sicknesses  upon  English  soil  began  in   1643 

and  ended  in   1644,  except  in  the  instance  of  Fairfax's  troops 
at  Ottery  St  Mary  in  November,  1645, 

Perhaps  the  *'  new  modeF'  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  after 
the  pattern  of  Cromweirs  Ironsides,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  immunity  of  England  from  war-typhus  in  all 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  battles,  occupations  and 
sieges,  from  1645  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Cromwell 
pointed  out  to  Hampden  that  the  army  of  Essex  was  composed 
of  **  a  set  of  poor  tapsters  and  town-apprentices,"  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  these  were  not  the  men  to  win  with.  VVTien 
the  original  commanders,  Essex»  Manchester,  Sir  W.  Waller, 
and  others,  had  retired  in  1645,  in  terms  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  the  army  of  the  Parliament  acquired  a  new  character 
under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell:  it  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  "  men  of  religion,"  especially  among  the  officers  ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  war  was  in  future  carried  on  so  as  to 
produce  as  few  as  possible  of  those  effects  of  campaigning 
among  the  people  at  large  which  had  marked  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  in  Germany  and  had  attended  the  operations  of  Essex  and 
the  Royalists  in  1643  and  1644. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  the  epidemics  of  the  Civil  Wars 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  plague,  with  an  occasional  reference 
to  the  spotted  fever  which  was  widely  prevalent  in  the  autumn 
of  1644.  These  epidemics  of  plague  in  the  English  provinces, 
during  the  political  troubles,  more  numerous  than  usual  from 
1644  to  1650,  are  the  last  on  English  soil  until  we  come  to  the 
final  grand  explosion  of  1665-66, 

In  1644  there  were  two  principal  centres  of  plague  (besides 
London),  namely  Banbury,  and  the  valley  of  the  Tyne.  Ban- 
bury was  near  enough  to  the  Royalist  head-quarters  to  have 
shared  in  the  fever-epidemic  of  1643 ;  in  that  year  the  burials  of 
58  soldiers  are  entered  in  the  parish  register,  besides  a  large 
excess  of  burials  among  the  civil  population  (total  of  225  deaths 
in  the  year  as  against  an  annual  mortality  in  former  years 
ranging  from  30  to  gS).  The  siege  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
did  not  begin  until  July  \%  i544»  and  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
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the  castle  in  October.  The  epidemic  of  plag^uc  may  have  begun 
as  early  as  January,  a  soldier  having  *'dicd  in  the  street  '*  on  the 
i6th;  but  it  is  not  until  March  1644,  that  plague-deaths  appear 
in  the  register.  In  that  month  there  were  10  deaths  from  plague, 
in  April  34,  and  so  until  November,  when  there  were  2,  the  total 
mortality  from  plague  having  been  161.  After  the  plag^uc 
ceased,  the  town  remained  otherwise  unhealthy  until    1647*. 

The  information  as  to  Newcastle  and  Tyneside  comes  from 
the  observant  Scotsman,  William  Lithgow,  who  was  with  the 
Presbyterian  army  when  Newcastle  was  stormed  on  October 
20,  1644'.  The  town  had  suffered  heavily  from  plague,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1636,  and  there  had  been  a  slighter  outbreak  in 
1642.  Although  the  state  of  things  during  the  siege  in  1644 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  plague  until  after  the  surrender.  The  infection  was 
already  at  work,  however,  in  places  near.  Thus  Tynemouth 
Castle  was  surrendered  by  the  Royalist  commander,  Sir  Thomas 
Riddell  on  October  27:  "The  pestilence  having  been  five  weeks 
amongst  them,  with  a  great  mortality,  they  were  glad  to  yield, 
and  to  scatter  themselves  abroad  ;  but  to  the  great  undoing  and 
infecting  of  the  country  about,  as  it  hath  contagiously  begun" 
(Lithgow),  Among  the  places  infected  were  Gateshead,  Sand- 
gate,  Sunderland,  and  many  country  villages,  the  plague  being 
reported  in  Newcastle  itself  in  1645  as  well  as  in  Darlington*, 

The  year  1645  was  one  of  severe  plague  in  several  towns  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  siege  and  all  of  them 
occupied  by  troops.  The  largest  mortality  was  at  Bristol,  being 
proportionate  to  its  size.  The  town  was  taken  by  prince 
Rupert  on  July  22,  1643,  and  was  held  by  a  strong  garrison 
for  two  years  and  some  weeks,  ft  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
Royalist  occupation  that  the  plague  broke  out,  probably  in  the 
spring  of  1645*,  On  the  i6th  May,  Sir  John  Culpepper  wrote 
to  Lord  Digby:  "The  sickness  increases  fearfully  in  this  city. 
There  died   this  week  according  to  the  proportion  of  1500  in 

'  Reesley's  Hist,  {)f  Batthtry,  \\  387. 

•  In  Somer3*s  Tracts,     Scott's  cd.  v.  194.  '  Sykes. 

*  Clarendon,  referring  to  a  propo-scd  Roya!  visit  to  Bristol  in  Ajvril  says;  *"The 
pLigiie  liegan  to  hreak  out  there  very  much  for  the  time  of  the  yetir," 
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London'/*     When  it  had  been  stormed  by  Fairfax  and  Cro 
well  in    September    1645.  it  was   found    that  prince    Ruf 
garrison  consisted  of  25,00  foot,  and  about    looo   horse, 
auxiliaries  and  the  trained  bands  of  the  town  were  reduced 
June  to  about  800,  and  of  the  2500  families  then  remaining  in  1 
town,  1500  were  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  w^ant*.      In  Crom- 
weir.s  despatch  of  September   14  to   Mr  Speaker    Lenthall  h^ 
says:  **  I  hear  but  of  one  man  that  hath  died  of  the  plague  in  aH 
our  army,  althnufjh   we  have  quartered    amont^st    and    in  the 
midst  of  infected  persons  and  places*/'     The  deaths  from  plag 
in  the  whole  epidemic  approached  3000,  according-  to  the  Mj 
calendars*. 

While  this  was  going  on  within  the  walls  of  Bristol, 
epidemic  of  plague  more  severe  for  the  size  of  the  town  wi 
progressing  at  Leeds.  The  town  had  been  taken  by  Fairfax ' 
January  23^  1643,  and  had  remained  in  the  quiet  possession 
the  Parliament,  under  a  military  governor.  In  August,  16441 
there  were  buried  131  persons,  "before  the  plague  was  |>erceivc 
says  the  parish  register;  which  means  that  the  excessive  moij 
tality  was  not  from  plague,  but  probably  from  the  spotted  feve 
which  reigned  that  autumn  in  other  places  in  the  North,  Tl 
plague  proper  began  with  a  death  in  Vicar-lane  on  March  il 
1645.  The  weekly  bills  of  mortality  which  were  ordered  by  tt 
military  governor  showed  a  total  mortality,  from  March  1 1 
December  25,  of  1325.  It  raged  most  in  Vicar-lanc  and  the 
close  yards  adjoining ;  it  was  also  very  prevalent  in  March-lane, 
the  Calls,  Call-lane,  Lower  Briggate,  and  Mill-hilL  The  largest 
number  of  burials  in  a  week  (126)  was  from  July  24  to  31  ; 
mortality  kept  high  all  through  August  and  September  (60 
80  weekly),  and  declined  gradually  to  3  in  the  week  endinj 
Christmas-day.  Whitaker  estimates  that  probably  the  fifth  par 
of  the  population  died,  and  he  cannot  discover  any  person  of 
name  among  the  victims.  The  air  was  so  warm  and  infectious, 
that  dogs,  cats,  mice  and  rats  are  said  to  have  died  (of  rats  an^ 
mice  it  can  well  be  believed),  and  that  several  birds  droppc 

'  Cal  state  Papers,  *  Rushworth. 
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down  dead  in  their  flig^ht  over  the  town^  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  visitation  of  plai^ue  m  Leeds,  at  least  since  the 
medieval  period. 

The  plague  of  Lichfield  in  1645-46,  like  that  of  Bristol,  went 
on  during  a  constant  state  of  military  turmoil  On  April  21, 
1643.  the  Close  was  taken  by  prince  Rupert  and  was  held  as  a 
Royalist  stronghold  until  July  26,  1646,  the  king  having  repaired 
thither  after  his  defeat  at  Nascby  m  June,  1645,  and  again  in 
Septemben  The  plague  is  said  to  have  been  active  both  in 
1645  and  1D46;  in  twelve  streets  there  occurred  821  deaths,  the 
largest  share  {121)  falh'ng  to  Green  Hilt  I  In  what  way  the 
state  of  siege  may  have  contributed  to  the  plague  is  uncertain. 
The  fosse  was  drained  Ary  at  one  stage,  and  was  choked  with 
rubbish  at  another.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
would  appear^  from  the  4th  article  of  the  capitulation,  to  have 
taken  refuge  with  their  effects  within  the  fortified  Calhedral 
Close,  which  was  almost  enclosed  by  water.  This  was  one  of 
several  outbreaks  of  plague  that  Lichfield  had  suffered  since 
early  Tudor  times. 

Minor  plague  outbreaks  of  1645  were  at  Derby  and  Oxford. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  a  glimpse  from  Willis  of  Christ  Church, 

"Sometime  past  in  this  city  [Oxford]  vis,^  1645,  the  plague  (tho'  not 
great)  had  spread.  Doctor  Henry  Sayer,  a  very  learned  physician,  and 
happy  in  his  practice,  many  others  refusing  this  province,  boldly  visited  all 
the  sick  J  poor  as  well  as  rich,  daily  administered  to  them  physic,  and 
handled  with  his  own  hands  their  buboes  and  virulent  ulcers,  and  so  cured 
very  many  sick  by  his  sedulous  though  dangerous  labour.  That  he  might 
fortilie  himself  against  the  contagion,  before  he  went  into  the  infected 
houses,  he  was  wont  only  to  drink  a  large  draught  of  sack,  and  then  his 
peramhulation  about  the  borders  of  death  and  the  very  jaws  of  the  grave 
being  finished,  to  repeat  the  same  antidote. 

After  he  had  in  this  city,  as  if  inviolable  as  to  the  plague,  a  long  while 
taken  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  sick  without  any  hurt,  be  was  sent  for  to 
WalUngford  Castle,  where  this  disease  cruelly  raged,  as  another  vEsculapius, 
by  the  governor  of  the  place*  But  there,  being  so  bold  as  to  lie  in  the  same 
bed  with  a  certain  captain  (his  intimate  companion),  who  was  taken  with  the 
plague,  he  quickly  received  the  contagion  of  the  same  disease  ;  nor  were  the 
arts  then  profitable  to  the  master  wliich  had  been  helpful  to  so  many  others, 
but  there  with  great  sorrow  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  without  great  loss  lo  the 
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Noue  of  tibe  oilier  kxalizcd  epidemics  of  plagoe  in  those 
years  would  appear  to  hainc  been  of  the  first  magnitude.  Thus, 
the  22  deadis  fimm  pb^iie  at  Loq^Uxhdi^  from  1645  to  May 
14,  i64j6^  and  die  leoeiped  prcvaknoc;  after  a  yearns  interval, 
(83  pi^ne-dealfas  fwm  Jaly  2a  1647  to  March  25,  1648)*.  are 
samples  of  local  mortalities  firom  plague  that  other  parish  re^^isters 
mi|^  bear  witness  to  if  they  had  been  examined  by  antiquaries 
as  dosdjr  as  Nichob  examined  those  of  Leicestershire 

Newark  was  one  of  the  towns  wliich  suffered  much  during 
tbe  Civil  War,  Beaeged  time  after  thne,  it  was  at  length 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament  on  May  6,  1646.  A  letter 
written  shortly  after  the  surrender  says*; 

**Tni!]r  it  is  becone  a  mi^embley  stmlii^  ioiected  town.  I  pray  God 
tliey  do  not  tniect  die  counties  and  towiB  m^fKaA~...Uy  reasoa  of  die 
sidcDess  io  divcfs  places,  the  officers  dare  aot  yet  veatnre  to  fetch  oat  the 
Tradesmen  aie  preparing  to  (iimish  tfaetr  shops., .bat  the  market 
be  expected  to  be  mach  whilst  the  sidmess  is  in  the  town.'' 


The  parish  register  of  Newark  bears  no  witness  to  deaths 
from  plague ;  but  that  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Stoke,  in  which 
stood  the  Castle  and  the  suburb  of  Newark  surrounding  it,  has 
numerous  entries  of  plague-deaths»  beginning  with  one  some 
three  weeks  after  the  surrender,  on  May  28,  1646^  and  con- 
tinuing  through  July,  August^  and  September.  Several  of  the 
same  household  are  buried  in  one  day,  one  is  **  buried  in  the 
field"  another  ** in  his  croft.'*  The  vicar  sums  up  the  mortality 
thus;  '* There  dyed  in  the  towTie  of  Stoke,  1646.  eight  score  and 
one,  whereof  of  the  plage  seven  score  and  nineteen/'  7  he 
whole  deaths  in  Stoke  parish  the  year  before  had  been  nine,  and 
the  year  after  they  were  six*.  If  the  plague  had  been  at  all 
proportionate  in  Newark  town  itself,  the  deaths  would  have  far 
exceeded  f  59 ;  but,  as  the  parish  register  does  not  record  plague- 

'  Pordagc'f  transUilion  of  WillisS  Remmming  IVprkst  p.  131. 

'  Nichols  »n.  893. 

•  Comelins  Bmwn,  Annah  of  Nrw^a-k.     Lofiilon,  1^79,  p.  164. 
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deaths  at  all,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  infection  lay  mostly 
around  the  Castle, 

Whitmore  speaks  of  having  practised  in  the  plague  in 
Staffordshire  in  1647-8,  and  there  is  some  other  evidence, 
without  particulars,  of  an  epidemic  in  the  town  of  Stafford. 

One  more  epidemic  of  plague  is  reported  from  the  theatre  of 
Civil  War  in  the  south-west,  the  outbreak  at  Totness  in  1646-7. 
In  the  parish  register  there  is  a  burial  entered  on  July  30,  1646, 
"  suspected  she  died  of  the  plague."  A  leaf  of  the  register  has 
the  following:  *' From  December  6,  1646,  till  the  19th  October. 
1647,  there  died  in  Totness  of  the  plague  262  persons'' — a 
number  greater  than  the  register  shows  in  detail.  The  stereo- 
typed remark  is  added,  that  the  town  was  deserted  and  that 
grass  grew  in  the  streets*.  For  months  before  the  first  suspected 
case  of  plague  in  1646,  Totness  had  been  occupied  by  one  body  of 
troops  after  another.  In  November  or  December,  1645,  Goring  s 
Royalist  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  nearly  5000,  were  quartered 
at  Totness  and  two  or  three  other  places  near.  On  January  1 1, 
1646,  Fairfax  came  with  his  army  to  Totness  for  the  siege  of 
Dartmouth,  which  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  20th.  The  Lord 
General  then  withdrew  to  resume  the  investment  of  Exeten 
Before  doing  so  he  issued  warrants  to  four  Hundreds  to  assemble 
their  men  at  Totness  on  the  24th  January.  The  men  came  in  to 
the  number  of  about  3000,  and  a  regiment  was  formed  from 
them*.  What  connexion  with  the  plague  in  the  end  of  the  year 
all  this  military  stir  at  Totness  may  have  had,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  determine.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
the  army  of  Fairfax  while  it  lay  at  Otter}'  St  Mary  in  the  latter 
half  of  November,  1645.  '*  By  reason  of  the  season,"  says 
Rushworth,  *'  and  want  of  accommodation,  abundance  of  his 
army,  especially  the  foot,  were  sick,  and  many  died,  seldom  less 
than  seven,  eight  or  nine  in  a  day  in  the  town  of  Autree,  and 
amongst  the  rest  Colonel  Pickering  died  and  some  other  officers. 
The  Roya!  party  had  notice  of  this  consumption  of  Fairfax's 
army/'  and  took  heart  to  make  a  new  effort,  The  type  of 
sickness  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  such  as  to  cause  the  removal  of 
the  head- quarters  on  December  2  to  Tiverton,  for  better  air. 
I  Notts  amt  Qtitria,  6th  &er.,  in.  477.  *  Rush  worth. 
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Plagjte  at  Reading,   1646-7,   Carlisle^    1646, 


The  army  lay  there  until  January 
the  siege  of  Dartmouth,  on  the   nth 


8,  and  came 


Totness,  fori 
Thus  Totness  had  not 


only  been  occupied  by  an  army  some  months  before  the  pla^cj 
but  by  an  army  which  had  lately  had  a  fatal  form  of  sickness  in  ■ 
it.     The  troops   march  away,  and   the  historical    interest  goes   . 
with  them  \  what  they  may  have  left  behind  them  concerns  onljr 
the  domestic  history.     Fifty-six  years  had  passed  since  Totness 
had  the  plague  before ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  epidemic  waf 
equally  disastrous. 

Two  other  centres  of  plague  in  1646-7  are  casually  men^ 
tioned^  one  at  Reading^  which  affected  *' a  great  number  of  pooC 
people/'  and  the  other  at  Carlisle*,  Of  the  latter  there  are  no 
particulars ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  town  for  several  years 
were  such  as  to  make  an  outbreak  of  plague  in  1646  credible. 

Carlisle  suffered  much  from  the  war  for  a  series  of  years.  In 
July,  1644,  it  was  seized  for  the  Royalists,  and  was  besieged  by 
Lesley  in  October,  the  siege  lasting  many  months.  It  had  a 
garrison  of  about  700,  including  some  of  the  townsfolk  armed. 
About  the  end  of  February,  1645,  all  the  corn  in  the  town  was 
seized  to  be  served  out  on  short  allowance;  on  June  5,  "hemp- 
seed,  dogs  and  rats  were  eaten.**  The  surrender  was  on  June  25. 
and  the  place  was  held  by  a  Scots  garrison  until  December,  1646. 
It  was  again  seized  for  the  Royalists  in  April,  1648,  was  re- 
captured by  Cromwell  in  October,  and  held  by  a  strong  garrison 
of  800  foot  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  besides  dragoons  to  keep 
the  borders.  All  Cumberland  w^as  in  such  a  state  of  destitution 
that  the  Parliament  ordered  a  collection  for  its  relief;  numbers 
of  the  poor  are  said  to  have  died  in  the  highways,  and  30,000 
families  were  in  want  of  bread'. 


I 


Plague  in  Scotland  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
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Connecting  with  plagues  in  the  north  of  England,  there  was  a 
great  prevalence  of  the  infection  in  Scotland*  After  the  storming 
of  Newcastle  by  the  Scots  Covenanters  in  October,  1644,  the 
plague  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  Kelso,  Borrowstow^nness,  Perth, 


'  HUtor.  MSS,  Cam*  XI.  7,  p>  lyo. 
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and  other  places.  On  April  i,  1645,  Kelso  was  burned  down,  the 
fire  having  originated  in  a  house  that  was  being  *'clengit"  or 
disinfected  after  plague  in  it.  At  Edinburgh  the  plague-stricken 
were  housed  in  huts  in  the  King's  park  below  Salisbury  Crags, 
Collections  were  made  for  the  relief  of  people  in  Leith  im- 
poverished by  the  plague.  The  epidemic  in  and  around  Perth  i^ 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray,  who  Red  from  the  plague-tainted  ground  and  built 
themselves  a  bower  by  a  burn  side^  At  Glasgow  the  infection 
was  severe  in  the  end  of  1646,  and  did  not  cease  entirely  until 
the  autumn  of  1648.  There  are  numerous  references  to  it  in 
the  letters  of  principal  Baillie  of  Glasgow  University,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important ^ 

On  September  5,  1645,  he  writes  that  the  pest  has  laid  Leith 
and  Edinburgh  desolate,  and  rages  in  many  more  places :  never 
such  a  pest  seen  in  Scotland  (in  his  time,  perhaps).  About 
Januar)^  1646,  he  writes  of  "the  crushing  of  our  nation  by 
pestilence  and  Montrose's  victories/'  At  the  end  of  that  year, 
the  plague  was  in  Glasgow;  on  January  26,  1647,  during  winter 
cold,  '*all  that  may  are  fled  out  of  it/'  On  June  2,  the  plague 
had  scattered  the  St  Andrews'  students,  the  principal  of  St 
Leonards  College  was  dead  of  it,  and  it  was  killing  many  in  the 
north.  The  same  summer,  principal  Baillie  was  shut  up  in  the 
town  of  Kilwinning,  cut  oflTj  with  all  the  inhabitants,  from 
communication  with  the  outer  world  owing  to  a  suspicion  of 
plague  in  the  place.  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  which  had  suffered 
earliest,  were  almost  free  in  the  autumn  of  1647,  but  ''Aberdeen, 
Brechin  and  other  parts  of  the  north  are  miserably  wasted ;  the 
schools  and  colleges  now  in  all  Scotland,  but  Edinburgh,  are 
scattered,"  Glasgow  had  its  worst  experience  of  plague  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1648,  which  were  wet  seasons:  on 
August  23,  '*our  condition  for  the  time  is  sad;  the  plague  is 
also  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen...  At  this  time  I  grieved  for 
the  state  of  Glasgow,... My  brother's  son's  house  was  infected  ; 
my  brother  s  house  enclosed  many  in  danger ;  one  night  near  a 
dozen  died  of  the  sickness.,.. The  long  great  rains  for  many 

*  ChamlKrrs,  Damtstic  Annals  of  Scotiand. 

5  B^iilHe's  Ldtrrs,     3  vols.     EtJited  by  D.  Laing  for  Ihc  Bannatyne  Club. 
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Januaty,  1651.  Only  one  parish,  St  Chad's,  appears  to  have 
kept  account  of  the  plague-deaths :  in  that  reg^ister  from 
June  12  to  January'  16,  there  are  entered  277  burials,  whereof 
of  the  plague  250,  the  highest  monthly  mortality  (yG)  being  in 
August,  1650.  Of  these  250  deaths,  123  took  place  in  the 
pest-houses.  A  letter  of  August  21  says  that  153  died  in  two 
months,  and  that  there  were  near  3000  people  in  the  town 
dependent  upon  common  charity*.  On  November  21,  there 
were  still  200  cases  in  the  pest-houses,  most  of  them  being  in 
the  way  to  recover,  as  usually  happened  towards  the  end  of 
an  epidemic  through  the  greater  readiness  of  the  buboes  to 
suppurate. 

From  the  small  number  of  burials  due  to  ordinary  causes  in 
the  St  Chad's  register,  it  would  appear  that  many  citizens  had 
fled.  The  severity  of  incidence  upon  certain  houses  appears 
from  the  fact  that  five  servants  in  Mr  Rowley's  house  died  of  it; 
and  that  15  out  of  21  burials  in  St  Julians  parish  came  from 
four  families*.  These  are  incidents  like  those  of  the  great 
plague  of  London  in  1665,  which  is  the  next  in  time  in  the 
English  annals  after  Shrewsbury's  visitation  in  1650. 

The  plague  in  Ireland  in  1649-50  was  connected,  directly 
and  indirectly,  with  the  military  operations  under  Ireton  and 
Cromwell  The  previous  year,  1648,  had  been  one  of  famine: 
at  the  attack  on  Kildare  by  the  rebels  in  Ihe  spring,  both  the 
English  garrison  in  the  town  and  the  attacking  Irish  were 
half- starved,  and  there  was  a  great  mortality  on  both  sides, 
as  well  as  a  murrain  of  cattle.  On  May  4,  corn  in  all  the 
rebel  quarters  is  said  to  be  at  the  incredible  price  of  £S  the 
quarter;  both  men  and  cattle  dying  in  large  numbers'.  In  1649 
the  plague  broke  out  in  Kilkenny,  obliging  the  supreme  council 
of  Confederate  Catholics  to  remove  to  Ennis.  Ireton,  ''thinking 
he  ought  not  to  meddle  with  what  the  Lord  had  so  visibly 
taken  into  his  hands,  has  declined  taking  Kilkenny  into  his 
own/*  But  Cromwell  besieged  it  on  March  23,  1650,  by  which 
time  the  garrison  of  200  horse  and  1,000  foot  had  been  reduced 

^  //jV.  A/SS,  Commtn.  v.  341. 
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Plague  in  Dublin,  1650. 
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to  300  men  through  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  inhabitant 
having  also  suffered  heavily*. 

The  Royalist  letters  from  the  Hague  speak  of  the  plague 
in  the  summer  of  1650  as  disastrous  in  Ireland^  particularly 
in  Dublin*.  On  August  f^^:  "Lady  Inchiquin  came  hither  last 
night ;  those  with  her  report  that  the  plague  will  devour  wha 
the  sword  has  not  in  Ireland."  On  September  ^ :  **AII  I  hea 
out  of  Ireland  is  that  the  plague  has  made  a  horrid  devasta*! 
tion  there;  iioo  in  a  week  died  in  Dublin" — an  improbable 
estimate*.  The  ranks  of  the  rebels  were  so  thinned  by  the 
sword  and  pestilence  that  ''not  above  200  suffered  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,"  after  trial  at  the  high  court  of  justice  held 
in  County  Cork  in  1651*.  The  epidemic  appears  to  have  ceasedJ 
in  the  autumn  of  1650,  when  the  Council  of  State,  in  a  despatch" 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  take  notice  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
stopping  the  pi  ague  \ 


Fever  in  England,  1651^2. 
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Between  those  plagues  of  the  years  1644-1650  and  the  final 
re-appcarancc  of  the  infection  on  English  soil  from  1665  to  1666, 
the  interv^al  is  occupied  with  a  good  deal  of  fever  both  in  town 
and  country.     The  sicknesses  of  those  years  are.  of  interest 
having  been  described  by  two  competent  physicians,  Willis  an< 
Whit  mo  re. 

There  were  two  principal  periods  of  the  epidemics,  the  yeai 
1651--2  and  1657-9.  In  the  former  period  the  sickness  appears 
to  have  been  mostly  Iw  the  north-west.  Whit  more,  who  had 
seen  practice  in  the  Civil  War,  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  Chester  in    1651,  and   was  settled  \ 

*  Annals  of  Ireland  by  Clyii  and  DowUng,  Dean  BiiUcr*s  notes  pp.  64,  65  (fH 
It)  Carte's  Lifi  of  the  Duke  of  Qrmotuie). 

'  Cal.  Stale  Fapcru 

^  The  weekly  bills  of  mortality  for  Diibliii^  July  jo — Aug.  a,  1661,  showc^l 
I4  baptisms  and  20  burials  in  ten  parishes;  but  these  can  hardly  have  been  aU 
births  and  deaths  in  the  city* 

*  Smith *s  Cork^  vob  II.  from  Cox  MSS, 

*  Cid,  S,  P,  Sept.  II,  1650. 
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London  \\\  1657.     It  is  from  him  that  our  information  mostly 
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fever  that  he  describes  more  fully  for  the  years  1658  and  1659]  first  broke 
out  by  the  seaside  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  North  Wales.... In  Cheshire 
in  the  year  i6>i  this  disease  seized  most  upon  the  country  people  who  were 
laborious,  the  seeds  being  sooner  dispersed  in  them  through  the  agitation  of 
the  humours  and  spirits  in  their  har\est  labours,  than  on  those  who  lead  a 
more  sedentary  life  ;  and  that  might  be  one  reason  why  we  were  so  free  in 
the  city  of  Chester,  when  within  three  or  four  miles  of  us  round  about,  whole 
towns  were  infected  with  it,  there  being  80  and  100  sick  at  a  time  in  small 
villages^  as  at  Stanney,  DMnhanvon-thc-hill,  Norton  and  all  there  abouts  by 
the  water  side  it  extremely  raged/' 

Whitniorc  refers  to  something  that  he  had  written,  *'  for  my 
private  use,"  on  the  subject  of  this  fever  as  far  back  as  1642  ; 
he  remarks  also  that  it  raged  every  autumn  in  some  place  or 
other  of  the  kingdom,  and  mentions  his  own  experience  in 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  during  the  late  war.  But  it  is  the 
epidemic  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  North  Wales,  in  1651 
that  he  specially  describes,  side  by  side  with  those  of  1658  and 
1659 ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  fever  on  both  shores  of  the  Mersey.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  fever  in  1651  first  broke  out  by  the  seaside  in 
Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  North  Wales: 

*'And  if  it  were  observed  in  Holland  that  on  a  misty  day,  that  infectious 
disease  the  Sudor  Anglicus  came  into  Amsterdam  in  an  afternoon,  five 
hundred  or  more  dying  that  night  of  it,  as  Lemnius  reports,  I  know  not  why 
we  may  not  as  well  suppose  their  opposite  neighbour,  Dublin,  then  visited 
for  two  years  with  the  plague,  should  not  have  communicated  the  same  to 
them  though  in  a  more  remiss  degree." 

Here  the  suggestion  is  that  the  prevalence  of  plague  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  had  given  rise  to  a  minor  and 
•'more  remiss''  contagion  along  the  coasts  of  North  Wales, 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  But  the  plague  had  been  most 
severe  in  Chester  itself  before  it  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  had 
been   severe   in   Shrewsbury'  at  the  same  time   as   in   Ireland. 


'  H.  W  hit  I II  ore,  M.D.  Febris  AHomat*\\  or  tht  Ntxo  Disease  that  mnv  ragetk 
tkr&Hghmti  Engliind^  with  a  brief  deicripiwH  of  tfu  Disease  whUh  this  Spring  mast 
inftsie^i  London,     Ix^ndon,  1659  (4  November). 
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Epidemic  sickness  at  Booth,   1652. 


Whatever  the  theor>%  it  is  significant  that  the  comer  of  Englam 
which  was  the  worst  and  perhaps  only  seat  of  plague  in  1648 
and  1650,  was  the  scat  of  a  malignant  fever  in  1651,  the  former 
having  been  in  the  towns,  and  the  latter  \n  the  country^  villages. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  a  heavy  mortality  among  the  country 
people  the  year  after  at  Rootle,  in  Cumberland »  just  across  the 
border  from  Lancashire\  On  July  8,  1652,  Thomas  Whartoo 
writes  from  Kirkdalc  to  Edward  Moore  : 


SUM 
2m^ 


"  There  was  a  boy  at  widow  Robinson's  died  upon  Saturday  in  WTiitsu 
weekj  and  upon  the  Wednesday  before  he  was  sawying  at  the  stcwa 
VVorsley's  house  with  his  wrights.  The  boy  and  the  sleward*s  man  slept 
together  in  Worsley's  barn  ;  towards  night  the  boy  was  not  well,  and  coald 
work  no  longer.  All  this  John  Wiggaii  of  Kirkdale  did  sec.  Next^  John 
Dirch  died,  and  four  of  his  children— all  are  dead  but  bis  wife.  At  John  J 
Robinson's,  one  child  and  his  wife  died  last  week,  and  upon  Wednesday  lascl 
two  children  more  died  ;  and  it  was  thought  by  the  constable  of  Boodc  that 
he  would  be  dead  before  this  day  at  night  Upon  Wednesday  at  night  last, 
at  James  Pye's,  there  died  two,  his  son  and  daughter ;  and  a  servant  of 
Thomas  Doubie^s  is  dead  ;  and  it  is  this  day  broken  forth  in  Bridge's,  as  ^ 
hean" 

On  what  evidence  this  country  epidemic  is  called  **  the 
plague "  by  the  antiquary  who  prints  the  document  does  not 
appear.  The  fatality  of  the  disease  would  suggest  plague, 
rather  than  fever ;  but  the  fever  itself  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  malignant  at  one  place  than  another,  and  at  one  time 
than  another,  and  there  may  have  been  at  Bootle  cases  un- 
mentioned  which  recovered.  If  it  had  been  true  bubo-plague,  it 
is  a  solitary  instance,  so  far  as  records  go.  in  the  fifteen  yeaxM 
between  the  extinction  of  plague  at  Shrewsbury^  in  i6so»  and 
its  revival  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  1665.  The  epidemic 
disease  that  we  ordinarily  hear  of  in  that  interval  is  fever  ;  and 
of  the  fever  our  best  accounts,  after  Whitmore's  reference  t€ 
1651,  are  of  the  epidemics  in  i6s7»  1658  and  1659, 


Fever  and  Influenza,  1657-9. 

The    account    by  Willis  of  three  consecutive  epidemics   in 
the  autumn  of  1657.  the  spring  of  1658,  and  the  autumn  of  1658] 
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is  of  pecultar  interest  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  syste- 
matic piece  of  epidemiology  written  in  England,  and  that  the 
middle  epidemic  of  the  three  was  one  of  influenza*.  On  reading 
the  narrative  of  events  by  Willis,  we  can  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  physicians  of  that  period  were  so  impressed  by  the 
doctrine  of  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  season,  and  by  its 
counterpart  doctrine  of  a  seasonal  predisposition  in  the  human 
constitution.  That  teaching  was  afterwards  expoooded  in  sue- 
cessive  essays  by  Sydenham  ;  but  it  was  held  generally  in  those 
times,  and  Willis  found  apt  illustrations  of  it  in  the  three 
epidemics  one  after  the  other  in  1657-58,  Let  us  follow  his 
narrative,  and  add  to  it  some  particulars  from  Whitmore. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1657  were  extremely  dry  and 
hot ;  but  especially  after  the  summer  solstice  the  heats  were  so 
intense  for  many  weeks  following  that,  day  and  night,  there 
was  none  that  did  not  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  air,  and 
were  almost  in  a  continual  sweat  and  were  not  able  to  breathe 
freely.  About  the  calends  of  July,  the  fever  which  was  at 
first  sporadic  and  particular,  began  to  break  forth  in  some  places, 
perhaps  two  or  three  cases  in  the  same  city  or  village.  The 
fever  fits  at  this  period  occurred  every  other  day,  but  there 
was  no  cold  fit  or  rigor  preceding,  as  in  an  ordinary  ague, 
the  heat  being  intense  from  the  outset.  Vomiting  and  bilious 
stools  occurred  plentifully  to  most,  with  sweat  succeeding,  not 
however  an  easy,  uninterrupted  and  critical  sweat.  The  re- 
mission of  the  fever  fit  was  rarely  complete  in  the  intermediate 
day,  weakness,  languor,  thirst  and  restlessness  always  remaining. 
In  some  the  type  improved  after  three  or  four  of  these  quasi- 
tertian  paroxysms ;  the  later  fits  were  ushered  in  with  a  rigor 
and  a  cold  stage,  so  that  the  fever  became  an  exact  tertian 
intermittent.  But  in  most  the  type  became  worse,  which  may 
have  been  due  to  errors  of  regimen  and  physicking.  The  fever 
became,  indeed,  a  continued  one,  and  might  end  in  nervous 
symptoms — lethargy,  delirium,  cramps  or  convulsions. 

In  August  it  was  spreading  far  and  near,  so  that  in  every 
region  or  village  round  Oxford,  many  were  sick  of  it;  but 
it  was  much  more  frequent  in  the  country  cottages  and  in  the 
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smaller  villages  than  in  cities  or  towns.  It  was  called  "the 
new  disease/'  as  the  war-typhus  of  1643  had  been  called,  and 
other  epidemics  both  earlier  and  later. 

Willis  cunttnues  L  It  crept  from  house  to  houses  infecting 
mo»t  of  the  same  family,  and  especially  those  in  ramiltar 
converse  with  the  sick.  *'  Yea  old  men,  and  men  of  ripe  age, 
it  ordinarily  took  away."  It  lasted  many  days  in  an  individual, 
nay  even  months,  attended  with  much  evacuation  and  almost 
daily  vomits  and  sweats.  "  Scarce  one  In  a  thousand  died  of  it, 
which  (  never  knew  in  an  epidemical  synochus."  This  singular 
malady^  which  differed  from  ague  not  only  in  its  want  of 
clear  inlervals  between  the  fits  of  fever,  but  also  in  being 
propagated  by  contagion,  raged  throughout  all  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1657,  Only  in  some  few  limited  localities,  and  in 
these  only  in  some  cases,  was  it  accompanied  by  true  dysentery. 
Willis  is  not  satisfied  with  the  facile  explanation  of  an  infection 
of  the  air,  "the  little  bodies  of  which  infections,  being  admitted 
within,  did  ferment  with  the  blood  and  humours,"  There  must 
have  been  .something  equally  general  in  the  human  body,  a 
predisposition  to  be  so  acted  upon  ;  and  af  that  proneness  to 
fever  he  finds  the  cause  in  the  intemperance  of  the  year,  namely 
the  great  heat  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Hilt  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  these  doctrines  was 
the  epidemic  of  the  following  spring,  which  was  a  pure  and 
unmistak cable  epidemic  of  influenza-cold.  After  the  very  hot 
summer  and  autumn,  there  was  a  long  winter  of  intense  frost 
From  the  ides  of  December  to  the  vernal  equinox  the  earth 
was  covered  with  snow,  the  wind  blowing  steadily  from  the 
north.  The  state  of  health  through  the  winter  w^as  fairly  good. 
The  north  wind  cotitinued  until  June.  '*  About  the  middle  of 
April,  suddenly  a  distemper  arose  as  if  sent  by  some  blast 
of  the  stars,  which  laid  hold  of  very  many  together;  and  in 
some  towns  in  the  space  of  a  week  above  a  thousand  fell  sick 
together.'*  They  had  a  troublesome  cough,  great  spitting,  and 
catarrh  "  falling  down  on  the  palate,  throat,  and  nostrils."  The 
illness  approached  with  fever,  thirst,  want  of  appetite,  weariness, 
grievous  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins  and  limbs,  and  heat 
in  the  praecordia.     Some  were  very  ill  in  bed,  with  hoarseness 
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and  almost  continual  coughing^ ;  others  had  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  bloody  spittle  or  bloody  flux.  Not  a  few  old  and  infirm 
died,  but  the  more  strong,  and  almost  all  the  healthy  constitu- 
tions recovered.  Those  that  died  *' wasted  leisurely,"  like 
persons  sick  of  a  hectic  feven  About  the  third  part  of  mankind 
was  distempered  in  a  month.  Willis's  explanation  of  it  is  that 
the  constant  north  wind  checked  the  natural  action  of  the  blood 
in  spring.  The  spring  blood  is  more  lively,  like  the  juices 
of  vegetables.  The  catarrhal  fever  was  a  disorder  of  the  spring 
blood,  like  new  wine  close  shut  up  in  bottles. 

This  outbreak  about  the  middle  of  April  is  evidently 
described  for  Oxford  and  the  country  around.  Willis  then 
describes  his  third  epidemic,  that  of  the  summer  and  autuiiiii 
of  1658,  which  was  the  same  type  of  fever  as  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1657.  The  vernal  fever  of  1658  did  not  last  longer 
than  six  weeks.  The  wind  continued  still  north,  until  the 
summer  solstice ;  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  July  there 
was  a  most  fierce  heat  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  dog-days 
were  begun,  the  air  grew  most  cruelly  hot,  so  tliat  one  could 
scarce  endure  it  in  the  open.  The  new  fever  arose  mostly  about 
the  end  of  August,  and  began  to  spread  through  whole  regions 
about  us  (at  Oxford),  and  chiefly,  like  that  of  1657,  in  country 
houses  and  villages ;  but  in  the  meantime  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  greater  towns  and  cities  fell  sick.  The  symptoms  were 
much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  autumn.  The  fever  was 
continual  in  some;  in  others  it  was  of  an  intermitting  type  at 
first;  but  very  many  were  ill  '*  m  their  brain  and  nervous  stock," 
with  cruel  headache,  noises  in  the  ears,  dullness  of  hearing, 
stupor,  vertigo,  wakings  and  delirium.  In  some,  on  the  first 
or  second  day,  "little  broad  and  red  spots  like  to  the  measles 
have  leisurely  broken  forth  in  the  whole  body,  which  being 
shortly  vanished,  the  fever  and  headache  became  worse."  The 
patients  lay  for  a  l^\x  days  as  if  dying,  without  speaking  or  know- 
ing their  friends,  after  which  came  lethargy  and  delirium.  The 
young  men  mostly  recovered,  the  old  men  died.  In  the  fits  of 
old  men,  the  heat  was  not  very  sharp,  but  there  were  restlessness, 
tossing  about,  idle  and  random  talking,  with  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  surfiness  of  the  tongue,  and  viscous  surd  us.     Usually  the 
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pulse  was  strong  and  equal ;  a  weak,  unequal  and  intermittent 

pulse,  with  contractures  of  the  tendons  and  conviilsive  motioi 
ill  the  wrists,  was  an  omen  of  death.     Those  who  died  p. 
away    in   a  stupor,  witliout  consciousness  to  dispose  of  thei 
goods;    the  recovery  of  others  was  long  and  doubtful.     Oi 
notable  thing  in  this   fever  was  the  exanthem,  which   reminds 
one  more  of  the  rash  of  sweating  sickness  or  deng-ue  (break-  — 
bone  fever),  than  of  the  spots  of  typhus.  | 

Wilh's  ends  his  book  on  fevers  w^ith  that  account  of  the 
autumnal  epidemic  of  1658/*  taken  the  15th  of  September,^  his 
work  having  been  published  at  the  Hague  in  1659,  Whitmore, 
whose  short  essay  is  dated  from  London,  November,  165 
begins  with  the  autumnal  epidemic  of  1658,  which  is  the  last 
of  Willis's  three  ;  ^nd,  strangely  enough,  he  also  has  a  vernal 
epidemic  of  influenza  to  describe— an  epidemic  clearly  belonging; 
to  the  spring  of  1659.  Unless  there  be  some  error  in  VVhitmore's 
dates,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  second 
autumnal  fever,  that  of  1658,  was  followed  by  a  spring  influenza, 
just  as  the  first,  of  1657,  had  been,  ■ 

Whitmore*s  account  of  the  autumnal  fever  of  1658  agrees  in  ■ 
the  main  with  that  given  by  Willis.     He  defines  it  as  '*  a  putrid 
continued   and   malignant   fever  containing  in   it  the   seeds  dSM 
contagion.*^     It  raged  in  the  last  autumn  through  al!   England, 
''and  now  begins  again/'  (his  preface  being  dated   November, 
1659X  seizing  on  all  sorts  of  people  of  different  nature,  whichi 
shows   that    it    is    epidemic.     The   part  affected   is   chiefly   the! 
heart,  and  therefore  some  call  it  cordis  morbus. 
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**In  this,  as  in  the  plague  at  the  first  catching  of  it,  some  seem  to 
very  pleasant,  so  far  are  they  from  perceiving  themselves  to  be  imiiss»  when  I 
indeed  death  itself  hath  set  his  foot  within  the  threshold  of  their  earth  1/1 
houses.'*  There  were  pains  in  the  head,  inclination  to  vomit,  sudden 
fainting  of  spirits,  and  weakness  without  any  manifest  cause,  the  pulse 
feeble  and  sometimes  Interniitlcnt,  so  as  very  lusty  and  strong  men  in 
Cheshire  (in  the  year  1651  where  this  disease  then  raged)  In  a  ver>*  short 
space  so  lost  their  strength  that  they  were  not  able  to  stand  or  turn  themselves 
in  their  beds.  Some  also  are  taken  with  bleeding,  purging,  and  sweating,  and 
many  have  the  spots.  But  for  the  most  part  it  appears  in  the  livery  of  some 
other  kind  of  ague.  It  begins  to  show  its  malignity  after  the  5th,  7th,  ofj 
9th  day,  with  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  a  dry  black  tongue. 
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Letters  of  1658  from  London  bear  out  the  prevalence  of 
autumnal  sickness.  On  August  3,  one  writes  that  the  weather  is 
hot  and  dry,  the  town  extremely  empty,  and  the  flux  beginning. 
On  January  4,  1659,  there  is  much  sickness,  especially  fevers, 
agues  and  the  smallpox. 

A  good  deal  of  the  interest  of  Whitmore's  essay  lies  in  his 
arguments  against  blood  letting  in  this  fever ;  but  that  is  part 
of  a  history  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  at  a 
later  stage. 

Whitmore  then  proceeds  to  the  vernal  epidemic  of  1659,  just 
as  Willis  had  done  to  that  of  1658.    His  words  are  (4  Nov.  1659): 

"  Having^  ^ven  an  account  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  this  disease  which 
now  rageth  throughout  England^  1  shall  briefly  describe  that  which  this 
spring  universally  infested  London  ;  and  show  how  it  agreed  and  how  it 
differed  from  that  disease  which  last  fall  invaded  the  whole  nation."  He 
then  describes  the  typical  influenza^  just  as  Willis  had  done  under  a  date  a 
year  earlier — pains  in  the  limbs  of  some^  coughs^  and  aguish  distempers  in 
others  ;  *'so  that  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  time,  when  it  had  fermented  and 
caused  a  putrefaction  of  humours,  it  quickly  tended  to  a  height,  and  struck 
many  thousands  in  London  down,  scarce  leaving  a  family  where  any  store 
were,  without  some  being  ill  of  this  distemper,  suddenly  sweeping  vcty  many 
away,  being  the  same,  in  the  judgment  of  no  mean  physician,  with  that  in 
autumn  last,  though  in  a  new  skin.*^  Whitmore  then  gives  a  reason  "why 
this  should  hold  them  all  with  coughs,  which  it  did  not  in  the  fall.^' 

Assuming  an  affinity  to  the  autumnal  epidemic  of  1658, 
he  proceeds  to  state  the  circumstance  of  a  reappearance  in 
the  spring  of  1659:  '*  Upon  this  hush  it  lay  all  the  winter,  until 
the  Easter  week,  and  then  in  two  or  three  warm  days  broke 
loose,  having  had  no  warm  w^cather  all  before,  but  a  rainy  and 
black  week,  the  sun  not  appearinfij  for  fi%c  or  six  days  together 
just  before  the  holiday ;  when  on  a  sudden  that  warm  weather 
breaking  forth,  the  citizens  in  their  summer  pomp,  being  thinner 
clothed  many  of  them  than  before  (like  bees  on  a  glorious  day) 
swarmed  abroad,  and  the  pores  etc/* 

Both  Willis  and  Whitmore  incline  to  the  vicw^  that  the 
catarrhal  fever  of  the  spring  was  akin  to  the  strange  fever  of  the 
autumn,  the  differentia  of  each  being  appropriate  to  the  season, 
Willis,  however,  keeps  the  two  types  more  apart  than  Whitmore, 
The   latter   speaks   of  both   fevers  as  ''this  Protean-like  dis- 
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temper/*  whose  various  shapes  "render  it  such  a  hocus  pocus  to 
the  amazed  and  perplexed  people,  they  being  held  after  most 
strange  and  diverse  ways  with  it.*'  It  is  *'  so  prodigious  in  its 
alterations  that  it  seems  to  outvie  even  Proteus  himself."  Thus 
the  strangest  part  of  these  narratives  is  not  the  catarrhal 
influenza,  which  has  so  often  reappeared  as  to  be  familiar,  but 
the  prevalence  of  anomalous  fevers,  in  some  respects  like  inter- 
mittents  without  the  clear  interval  between  the  fits,  but  in 
respect  of  contagion,  spots,  pains  and  other  symptoms,  like 
typhus — a  volatile  typhus  of  the  country  and  of  the  towns. 
Although  this  epidemiological  phenomenon  be  a  strange  one, 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  Willises  obser^ 
vations,  corroborated  as  they  arc  by  those  of  Whitmore,  But 
there  are,  indeed,  many  more  experiences  of  the  like  kind  in 
the  years  to  follow,  which  fall  without  the  limits  of  the  preseni 
volume.  One  only  of  these  later  observers  need  be  mentioni 
here.  The  third  of  the  famous  trio  with  Sydenham  and  Willis 
was  Morton,  lie  had  a  long  experience  in  London  of  fever 
and  smallpox,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  a  book  in  i692-4\ 
His  history  goes  as  far  back  as  1658 — ''  hisiaria  febris  avpex^ 
ab  anno  1658  ad  annum  1 691/'  Of  the  year  1658  he  says  the 
fever  was  everywhere  through  England  and  refers  to  Willis ; 
the  only  facts  of  his  own  being  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  (Morton  s)  father  were  carried  off  by  it  in  September  of 
that  year,  that  he  had  it  himself  (aged  20)  and  was  three  months 
in  recovering,  and  that  the  whole  household  (in  Suffolk)  were 
infected.  Cromweirs  attack  came  upon  him  at  Hampton  Court 
on  August  21  ;  but  it  was  not  the  first  sickness  of  the  kind 
that  he  had  suffered.  He  was  only  fifty-nine,  but  worn  out 
with  many  cares,  and  at  that  time  distressed  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  under  his  roof  on 
August  6,  from  some  painful  internal  female  trouble.  The 
Lord  Protector's  fever  was  called  a  **  bastard  tertian "  which 
might  have  been  a  name  for  the  fever  described  by  Willis, 
He  was  removed  on  the  24th  August  to  Whitehall,  where 
the  air  was  thought  to  be  more  wholesome;  and  died  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  September  3,  the 
^  Pynt^hgiit.     1  vols.     LomJon,  1691-4.     Appendix  to  rsl  volume,  p.  4 
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anniversar}' at  once  of  "Dunbar  field  and  Worcestcrs  laureat 
wreath." 

This  prevalence  of  fevers,  Protean  in  their  varying  types, 
all  over  England  in  1657-59  corresponds  to  the  fever  period 
of  1623-24,  In  each  case  the  fever  was  a  minor  plague,  and  in 
each  case  it  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  the  plague  proper, 
which  had  been  dormant  all  over  the  country  for  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the  fever-period 
of  1623-24  was  followed  by  the  plague  in  1625,  whereas  the 
fever-period  of  1657-59  w^as  followed  by  several  years  not  free 
from  fever  and  then  by  the  plague  in  1665.  It  is  clear  that 
the  fevers  of  1657-59  made  a  great  impression  all  over  England , 
and  were  afterwards  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  warning  of  the 
Great  Plague  itself  In  the  parish  register  of  Aldenham, 
Hertfordshire,  there  is  inserted  a  poem  on  the  Great  Plague 
of  1665,  which  has  the  following  verses' : 

**  Seven  years  since  a  littk  plague  God  sent, 
He  shook  his  rod  to  move  us  to  repent. 
Not  long  before  that  time  a  dearth  of  com 
Was  sent  to  us  to  see  if  we  would  turn." 

In  Short*s  abstracts  of  parish  registers,  the  years  preceding 
1665  stand  out  as  sickly  in  country  districts,  according  to  the 
following  figures : 
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Periods  as  unhealthy  as  1657-59  do  not  occur  again  until 
1667-71,  and  1679-84. 

Willis  says,  of  the  autumnal  epidemic  of  1658  :  *'  But  in  the 
meantime  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  towns  and  cities 

>  Sent  to  Notes  and  Qntrits^  ist  ser.  xn,  281,  by  Mr  II.  Ilucks  Cibbs. 
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fell  sick."  That  is  confirmed  for  London,  in  a  letter  of  Octote 
26,  1658;  "A  world  of  sickness  in  all  countries  round  aboflt 
London.  London  is  now  held  the  wholesonicst  place;**  but  on 
January  4,  1659 :  '  There  is  much  sickness  in  the  town,  especially 
feavcrs,  agues,  and  smallpox*."  In  Short's  tables,  the  registm 
of  market  towns  bear  the  same  traces  of  much  sickness  in  165; 
and  1658  as  those  of  country  parishes. 

A  high  mortality  from  fever  and  spotted  fever  continued  in 
London  every  year  from  165S  to  the  year  of  the  great  plagut 
The  largest  number  of  deaths  from  fever  was  in  the  year  of  the 
plague  itself,  when  the  bills  of  mortality  returned  them  as  5257 
(w^ithout  much  certainty,  however,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the 
plague).  The  next  highest  figures  had  been  in  i66i,  when  the 
fever  deaths  were  3490.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  that  epidemic  from 
Pepys ;  on  August  r6,  1661,  he  writes:  "But  it  is  such  a  sickly 
time  both  in  the  city  and  country  everywhere  (of  a  sort  of  fever^ 
that  never  was  heard  of  almost,  unless  it  was  in  plague- time 
Among  others,  the  famous  Tom  Fuller  is  dead  of  it,  and  Dr 
Nicholls  [Nicholas],  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  vtxy  Lord  General  Monk 
is  very  dangerously  ill.*'  On  August  31  he  enters  in  his  diary  ; 
**  The  season  very  sickly  everywhere  of  strange  and  fatal  fevers," 
The  same  diarist,  on  October  20,  1663,  has  an  entry  that  the 
queen  is  ill  of  a  spotted  fever  and  that  ''she  is  as  full  of  spots 
as  a  leopard  f  on  the  24th  the  queen  was  in  a  good  way  to 
recovery. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  Sydenham's  famous  observations 
of  the  seasons  and  the  public  health  in  London  begin.  The 
autumnal  intermittents,  he  says,  which  had  been  prevalent  some 
years  before,  came  back  in  1661  with  new  strength,  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  being  mostly  tertians  of  a  bad  type:  they 
increased  so  much  in  August  as  to  sweep  aw^ay  famih'es  almost 
entirely,  but  declined  with  the  winter  cold  coming  on.  He  then 
draws  the  distinction  between  them  and  ordinar>^  tertians.  In 
the  same  years,  1661-2-3-4,  a  continued  fever  is  described  at 
great  length,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  "  pestilential  fever  **  and 
the  plague  itself  of  1665  and  1666*,     Taking  from  Sydenham 

»  HisU  MSS,  Commiis.  w  146  (Sutherland  letters). 

»  GrccnlYiirs  ctUtion  (Sydcnhnm  Society^  1 844),  pp,  37,  93,  95-^. 
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^le  fact,  for  the  present,  that  an  unusual  amount  of 
iiial  fever  led  up  to  the  plague  of  1665  (which  he  did 
_  in  London  to  witness),  we  shall  proceed  in  the  next 
-but  one  to  that  crowning  epidemic  of  the  present  section 
istory.  Something  more  remains  to  be  said  of  the  fevers 
-  (specially  described  by  Willis  as  a  fever  of  the  brain  and 
i  stock,  but  called  "  the  new  disease  "  in  its  turn) ;  but  as 
le  first  of  Sydenham's  "epidemic  constitutions,"  and  as 
re  recorded  continuously  to  1685,  when  there  was  another 
ever,**  it  will  be  convenient  to  end  the  detailed  history  of 
for  the  present  with  the  remarkable  epidemics  of  1657-59. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


SICKNESSES  OF   VOYAGES  AND  COLONIES, 


(Sea  Scurvy,  Flux,  Fever,  and  Yellow  Fever.) 

The  sicknesses  of  the  first  voyages  and  foreign  scttlemenl 
come  into  the  history  of  national  maladies,  both  as  concerni 
Britain  on  the  sea  and  beyond  sea,  and  as  showing  forth 
disease-producing  conditions  of  those  early  times.     In  the  latt 
respect  there  is  more  to  be  learned  from  voyages  and  colonial 
experience  than  the  records  of  domestic  life  at  home  are  likely 
to  inform  us  of  otherwise  than  vaguely.    The  Englishman  of  the 
time  carried  hts  habits  with  him  to  sea  and  to  foreign  parts, 
w^here  the  circumstances  were  more  trying  and  the  consequent 
more  obvious. 

This  history  divides  itself  at  once  into  several  brancH 
There  are  the  disease-incidents  of  ocean  voyages,  irregular 
first  but  becoming  somewhat  uniform  after  the  East  India 
Company's  start  in  1601,  chief  among  them  being  scurvy. 
There  are  next  the  early  discouragements  from  sickness,  both 
on  the  voyage  and  after  landing,  in  the  planting  of  colonies 
in  Virginia,  New  England  and  the  West  Indies,  among  whi 
the  troubles  of  Jamaica  were  on  a  sufficiently  great  scale 
deserve  minute  study.  Lastly,  among  the  larger  sections 
this  chapter,  we  have  to  notice  the  beginnings  and  circumstanc 
of  the  terrible  and  long-enduring  scourge  of  West  Indian 
colonies — yellow  fever  While  we  are  mainly,  in  this  reco 
of  the  sicknesses  of  voyages  and  of  new  colonies,  concern 
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with  British  enterprise,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  glance  at  the 
similar  experiences  of  otlier  nations. 


The  first  accounts  of  Sea  Scurvy. 

The  malady  that  figures  most  in  the  narratives  of  the  long 
ocean  voyages  which  began  with  the  modern  period  is  scurvy. 
In  the  very  first  of  the  great  voyages,  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498,  scurvy 
appeared  when  the  ships  were  on  the  West  African  coast, 
fifty-five  deaths  occurring  within  a  short  period.  Of  all  the 
known  subsequent  occurrences  of  the  kind,  there  are  accounts 
more  or  less  full  in  the  collections  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas, 
from  which  the  facts  in  the  sequel  have  been  taken. 

In  the  voyage  of  Ferdinand  Magellan  to  the  Pacific,  scurvy 
is  mentioned  first  at  a  late  stage;  in  the  year  1520  the  ships 
had  passed  the  straits  called  by  his  name  and  had  been  three 
months  and  twelve  days  sailing  westwards  from  the  last  land ; 
their  provisions  had  run  short,  and,  "by  reason  of  this  famine 
and  unclean  feeding,  some  of  their  gums  grew  so  over  their 
teeth  that  they  died  miserably  for  hunger/'  Nineteen  men, 
as  well  as  a  giant  from  Patagonia  and  an  Indian  from  Brazil, 
were  dead,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  others  were  sick,  "so 
that  there  was  in  a  manner  none  without  some  disease ^'* 

There  were  no  voyages  of  the  same  length  by  English  ships 
until  many  years  after:  and  then  we  find  the  same  troubles  in 
them  from  scurvy  and  other  sickness.  While  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  were  navigating  in  tropical  waters,  the  English 
and  French  were  sending  most  of  their  expeditions  to  the  North. 
The  French  attempted  to  found  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  while  the  English  sought  to  establish  a 
trade  with  Muscovy  by  way  of  the  White  Sea,  and  to  open  a 
nearer  route  to  the  far  East  by  way  of  the  polar  regions.  The 
voyages  in  all  these  enterprises  were  short,  the  ships  for  tJie 
most  part  returning  after  an  absence  of  four  or  five  months, 
and  without  any  notable  experience  of  sickness ;    it  was  only 

*  Purchas,  His  Piigrimes.    4  vols.,  blio.     London,  1635,  vctL  i.  Book  ij,  p.  36. 
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Scurvy  in  Jacques  Cartings  expedition^   '535- 


when  the  French  wintered  in  Canada  that  scurvy  broke 
Thus  the  Enghsh  voyages  for  the  Muscovy  Company  ha\'e  li 
or  no  interest  for  our  subject ;  while  the  three  voyages 
Frobisher  in  search  of  the  North-West  passage  in  1576,  15; 
and  1578,  and  the  three  of  Davis  in  1585,  1586,  and  1587 
which  last  he  got  to  ^^^  N.)  are  as  nearly  as  possible  free  fi 
re  CO  rd  s  of  s  ick  n  ess, 

Jacques  Cartiers  second  expedition  to  the  St  Lawrence 
1535  had  a  disastrous  experience  of  scurvy*     In  his  first  voy 
in   1534,  with  two  ships  of  sixty  tons  each  and  each   carr>'ii 
sixty-one  men,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  sickness,  having  \\ 
St  Malo  on   April   20,  traded  with  the  Indians   on    the   Gi 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  returned  on  September  5  of  the  same  year 
The  expedition  of  the  following  year,  with  three  ships,  wintered 
on  the  coast,  amidst  heavy  ice,  and  about  mid -winter 
to   suffer   from   scurvy \     The   crews   appear   to   have   had 
lack  of  stores,  both  meat  and  drink,  and  the  outbreak  of  scu 
described  as  an  unknown  disease,  was  so  surprising  that  it  w; 
traced   to   infection    from    the    Indians,  who  are  said   to  have 
admitted    the    deaths    of   some    fifty   of   their    number    froi 
"pestilence," 


] 


"  The  said  unknown  sickness  began  to  spread  itself  amongst  us  after  il 
strangest  sort  that  ever  was  either  heard  of  or  seen,  insomuch  as  some  did 
lose  all  their  strength,  and  could  not  stand  on  their  feet ;  then  did  their  legs 
swell,  their  siiiewes  shrink  as  black  as  any  coai  Others  also  had  their  skins 
spotted  with  spots  of  blood  of  a  purple  colour;  then  did  it  ascend  to  ih< 
ankles,  knees,  thighs,  shoulders,  arms,  and  neck  \  their  mouth  bccai 
stinking,  their  gums  so  rotten  that  all  the  flesh  did  fall  off  even  to  the 
of  the  teeth,  which  did  also  almost  all  fall  out.  With  such  infection  did 
sickness  spread  itself  in  ourlhree  ships  that  about  the  middle  of  February, 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  persons  that  we  were,  there  were  not  ten  whole  ;  s*^ 
thai  one  could  not  help  the  other.., There  were  already  8  dead  and  more  ihaM 
50  sick,  and,  as  we  thought,  past  all  recovery/*  The  body  of  one  dead, 
aged  22,  was  opened  to  sec  what  the  disease  was;  he  was  found  to  have  his 
heart  white,  but  rotten,  and  more  than  a  quart  of  red  water  about  it';  h 
liver  was  indilTerent  fair;  but  his  lungs  black  and  mortilicd*.,his  milt  towj 


»  theib 

^caml 

rooll 

dth^ 


'  Hakluyl,  The  f^ftcipaJ  NiivigaihnSy  &i€,     3  vols,     Lon<Ion,  1599,  ni.  U5-6. 

'  Pericarditis  scorbutica — a  condition  which  has  been  observed  mostly  in  Russia  | 
recent  limes.  The  whiicness  of  the  heart  would  have  bt-en  due  to  the  fihrtnotis  lay 
of  tymph  on  its  surface,  from  the  pericarditis. 
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the  back  was  somewhat  perished,  rough  as  if  it  bad  bcea  rubbed  against  a 
stone 

*'  From  the  midst  of  November  to  the  midst  of  March  there  died  25  of  our 
best  and  chiefest  men,  and  all  the  rest  sick  except  three  or  four ;  then  it 
pleased  God  to  cast  his  pitifu!  eye  upon  us,  and  sent  us  the  knowledge  of 
rcmedie  of  our  healths,  and  recovery..., The  Captain,  walking  upon  the  ice, 
asken  of  Domagaia  [an  Indian]  how  he  had  done  to  heal  himself;  he 
answered  that  he  had  taken  the  juice  and  sap  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree, 
and  therew^ith  had  healed  himself !  for  it  was  a  singular  remedy  against  that 
disease."  The  Indian's  advice  was  ^*to  take  the  bark  and  leaves  and  boil 
them  together  and  to  drink  of  the  said  decoction  every  other  day,  and  to  put 
the  dregs  of  it  upon  the  legs  that  is  sick.",,, 

**  It  is  thought  to  be  the  sassafras  tree.  After  this  medicine  was  found  and 
proved  to  be  true  there  was  such  strife  about  it,  who  should  be  first  to  take 
of  it,  that  they  were  ready  to  kill  one  another,  so  that  a  tree  as  big  as  any 
oak  in  France  was  spoiled  and  lopped  bare,  and  occupied  all  in  live  or  six 
dayS|  and  it  wrought  so  well  that  if  all  the  physicians  of  Montpelier  and 
Lovaine  had  been  there  with  all  the  drugs  of  Alexandria,  they  would  not 
have  done  so  much  in  one  year  as  that  tree  did  in  six  days,  for  it  did  so 
prevail  that  as  many  as  used  of  it,  by  the  grace  of  God  recovered  their 
health;" 

In  1542,  while  Cartier  wa-s  still  trading  on  his  o\vn  account 
to  the  St  Lawrence  from  Brittany,  a  more  ambitious  project, 
under  a  Crown  patent,  issued  from  La  Rochelle^  With  De 
la  Roche,  count  of  Roberval,  as  governor,  a  number  of  ad- 
venturous nobles  and  gentry,  with  men,  women  and  children 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  in  all,  sailed  in  three  ships, 
and  established  themselves  in  Lower  Canada  with  all  the 
formalities  of  occupation.  Two  of  the  three  ships  were  sent 
home  in  September,  the  colonists  proper  being  left  to  taste 
the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter:  **  In  the  end  many  of  our 
people  fell  sick  of  a  certain  disease  in  their  legges,  rcyncs  and 
stomacke,  so  that  they  seemed  to  bee  deprived  of  all  their 
lynimes:   and  there  died  about  fiftie/' 

The  first  English  records  of  scurvy  at  sea  are  in  connexion 
with  the  early  voyages  to  Guinea  for  gold-dust*,  Mr  John 
Lok  sailed  on  the  second  voyage  to  Guinea,  on  October  11, 
1554,  his  ships  being  the  'Trinitie/  14a  tons,  the  *  Bartholomew,' 
90  tons,  and  the  *John  Evangelist,'  140  tons.  After  trading 
some  months  on  the  African  coast  the  ships;  sailed  for  home  : 

1  Hakluyi,  lu.  141.  *  Hakluyt,  n.  I'art  IL,  \\\u  ij,  i^^  48. 
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"  There  died  of  our  men  at  this  last  voyage  aboot  twenty  and 
four,  whereof  many  died  at  their  return  into  the  clime  of  the  cold 
regions,  as  between  the  islands  of  Azores  and  England/*  The 
disease  is  not  named  ;  but  it  is  probable  from  what  follows  that 
it  was  scurvy. 

The  next  voyage  to  Guinea  was  Towrson*s  first,  in  October 
iSSSt  froi^  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  'Hart'  and  the 
*Hind;*  the  death  of  only  one  man  is  mentioned;  he  died  *'iD 
his  sleep*'  on  March  29;  by  the  7th  May,  the  provisions  were 
so  reduced  that  the  ships  pot  in  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to 
purchase  milk  and  two  sheep  from  the  wild  kernes,  paying 
in  gold*dust. 

In  Towrson's  second  voyage  there  is  no  word  of  sickness; 
but  in  his  third  voyage  in  1577,  it  is  a  prominent  topic  of  the 
narrative.  The  vessels  *  Minion,'  ^Christopher'  and  *  Tiger*  left 
Plymouth  on  January  30,  1577,  On  the  Sth  of  May,  "all  our 
cloth  in  the  *  Minion '  being  sold,  I  called  the  company  together 
to  know  whether  they  would  tarry  the  sale  of  the  cloth  taken  in 
the  prize  at  this  place  or  no :  they  answered  that  in  respect  of 
the  death  of  some  of  their  men,  and  the  present  sickness  of  20 
more,  they  w^ould  not  tarry,  but  repair  to  the  other  ships,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  nothing  since  April  27/*  Having  at 
length  bartered  for  gold  until  the  natives  would  baiter  no 
longer,  the  three  ships  bore  up  for  home.  On  July  24  the 
master  of  the  *  Tiger*  came  aboard  the  *  Minion'  and  reported 
that  *'  his  men  were  so  weak  and  the  ship  so  leak  that  he  was 
not  able  to  keep  her  above  the  water/*  A  muster  held  of  all 
the  three  crews  the  same  day  showed  that  there  were  not  above 
30  sound  men  in  tliem.  On  September  3,  there  being  only  six 
men  in  the  *  Tiger*  who  could  work,  the  gold  and  stores  were 
taken  out  of  her,  and  she  was  abandoned.  On  October  6,  when 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  '  Christopher '  reported  herself  so 
weak  that  she  was  not  able  to  keep  the  sea.  The  *  Minion  * 
promised  to  attend  her  into  Vigo ;  but  a  fair  wind  springing  up, 
she  signalled  that  she  was  off  for  home,  whereupon  the  *  Christo- 
pher' followed.  On  October  16,  a  great  south-westerly  storm 
arose ;  the  men  in  the  *  Minion  *  were  not  able,  from  weakness, 
to  handle  the  sails,  which  were  blown  away :  however,  they  made 
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shift  to  reach  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  October  20,  nothing  more 
being  said  of  the  *  Christopher.' 

The  Engh^sh  voyages  to  Guinea  for  gold-dust  were  shortly 
follovved  by  the  three  expeditions  of  John  Hawkins  in  1562, 
1 564  and  1 567  to  the  West  coast  of  Africa  for  negro  slaves  to 
be  sold  to  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  and  on  the 
Spanish  Main  \  Only  a  brief  sum  mary  remains  of  the  first  voyage, 
in  which  nothing  is  said  of  sickness;  in  the  second,  the  negroes,  at 
least,  appear  to  have  suflTered  on  the  somewhat  long  passage 
across  the  tropical  belt,  especially  from  want  of  water ;  and  the 
third  was  so  calamitous  in  various  ways  that  Hawkins  himself 
wrote  of  it :  **  If  all  the  miseries  and  troublesome  affairs  of  this 
sorrowful  voyage  should  be  perfectly  and  thoroughly  written, 
there  should  need  a  painful  man  w^ith  his  pen,  and  as  great  a 
time  as  he  had  that  wrote  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs." 
Little  or  nothing  is  said  of  one  class  of  martyrs  in  the  business 
— the  negroes,  of  whom  the  ships  carried  four  to  five  hundred 
English  lives  were  lost  in  the  kidnapping  raids,  from  poisoned 
arrows,  it  was  thought,  the  wounded  dying  *'  in  strange  sort 
with  their  mouths  shut  some  ten  days  before  they  diedj  and 
after  their  w^ounds  were  whole/'  It  %vas  on  the  return  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  more  than  a  year  out  from  England,  that  the 
sickness  on  board  was  worst  They  cleared  the  Bahamas 
channel  on  November  16,  1568,  after  which,  "growing  near  to 
the  cold  country,  our  men  being  oppressed  with  famine,  died 
continually,  and  they  that  were  left  grew  into  such  weakness 
that  we  were  scarcely  able  to  manage  our  ship"  (the  'Jesus'  of 
Lubeck,  700  tons).  They  put  in  at  Ponte  Vedra,  near  Vigo,  on 
December  31,  but  the  fresh  provisions  that  they  got  turned  to 
their  hurt:  "our  men  with  excess  of  fresh  meat  grew  into 
miserable  diseases  and  died  a  great  part  of  them/'  Twelve 
fresh  hands  shipped  at  Vigo  enabled  the  vessels  to  reach  the 
nearest  English  haven  at  Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall 

Meanwhile  we  obtain  some  glimpses  of  seafaring  among  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  now  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  a 
regular  trade  to  the  Indies,  established  by  Vasco  de  Gama's 
route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Perhaps  the  most  famous 

'  Halduyt*  Ui.  501, 
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of  these  records  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  St  Francis  Xavier  froff  1 

Lisbon  to  Goa  in  the  spring  of  1540.  The  expedition  with 
which  he  took  passage  carried,  it  is  said,  a  reg^iment  of  a 
thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa  ;  during  the 
voyage  the  Jesuit  apostle  *' rendered  to  the  diseased  servkes 
too  revolting  to  be  described,  and  lived  among  the  dying  and 
the  profligate,  the  unwearied  minister  of  consolation  and  of 
peace\''  After  five  months  the  ships  arrived  at  Mozambique, 
by  which  time  Xavier  and  many  more  were  suffering  fronn  fever 
Goa  was  not  reached  until  thirteen  months  out  from  the  Tagus. 
A  more  familiar  narrative  of  the  same  voyage  of  the  Portuguese 
ships  a  generation  later  is  given  by  an  English  youth,  Thomas 
Stevens,  in  a  letter  written  home  to  his  father,  a  citizen  of 
London,  shortly  after  arriving  at  Goa.  Both  in  its  generalities 
and  in  its  particulars  this  excellent  letter  will  serve  to  measure 
the  prevalence  of  scurvy,  flux,  and  fever  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  East  Indian  trade  by  the  Cape*. 

The  five  ships  left  Lisbon  on  April  5,  1579,  the  solemnity  being  marked 
by  the  firing  of  ordnance  and  the  braying  of  trumpets*  In  the  ships, 
"  besides  shipmen  and  soldiers,  there  were  a  great  number  of  children,  which 
in.  the  seas  bear  out  beuer  than  men  ;  and  no  marvel,  when  that  many 
women  also  pass  very  well."  After  a  passage  along  the  Guinea  coast,  made 
tedious  by  calms  and  head  winds,  they  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
July  29.  From  that  point  in  the  voyage  the  Portugal  ships  were  wont  to 
follow  one  or  other  of  two  routes  according  to  the  lateness  of  the  season— 
either  the  route  by  the  Moiamhique  Channel,  in  which  case  they  were  able 
to  get  frnits  and  fresh  provisions,  or  the  route  along  more  southern  parallels 
for  a  time,  and  passing  to  the  east  of  Madagascar 3.  In  the  latter  case,  "by 
reason  of  the  long  navigation  and  want  of  food  and  water,  they  fall  into 
sundry  diseases,  their  gums  wax  great  and  swell,  and  they  are  fain  to  cut 

^  Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in  EaiesiasUcal  Biography^  pop.  ed.  p,  115. 

'  Hakluyt,  1 1,  pi-  1,  p-  99. 

^  The  famous  (igure  in  Parcuiist  Lost  {\\\  T59)  ii  taken  from  the  route  to  la 
passing  within  Madagascar — a  poetic  colouring  of  dreary  and  painful  realities  ; — 

As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope»  and  now  are  past 
Mommbik,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
SflWan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest  j    with  such  delay 
Well  pfcas*d  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Chccr'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles  r 
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ihcm  away,  their  legs  swell,  and  all  the  bcKly  becomclh  sore  and  so  be- 
numbed that  tbey  cannot  stir  hand  nor  foot»  and  so  they  die  for  weakness. 
Others  fall  into  fiuxes  and  agues,  and  so  die  thereby, 

"  And  this  way  it  was  our  chance  to  make ;  and  though  we  had  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sick,  there  died  not  past  seven -and- twenty,  which 
loss  they  esteemed  not  much  in  respect  of  other  times." 

The  ships  went  greatly  out  of  their  course,  having  sighted  the  island  of 
Sucotra  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Goa  until 
October  24,  202  days  from  Lisbon  without  calling  anywhere. 

The  first  of  the  long  English  voyages  beyond  the  Line  was 
Sir  Francis  Drakes  famous  circumnavigation  from  November 
iSr  *S77»  to  September  2^,  1580^  Drake  must  have  lost  many 
of  his  men  in  those  three  years,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  to  show  that  they  perished  of  disease.  The  expedi- 
tion was  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  was  mainly 
given  up  to  plundering  the  Spaniards  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  Drake  set  out  for  home  loaded  with  treasure  by  way  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  not  until  the 
narrative  brings  us  to  a  small  island  between  Ternate  and 
Celebes  that  we  hear  of  sickness ;  they  graved  the  ship  there 
and  remained  twenty-six  days,  during  which  the  "sickly,  weak 
and  decayed  *'  recovered  their  strength,  a  large  species  of  crayfish 
found  on  the  island  being  "very  good  and  restoring  meat, 
whereof  we  had  experience,'*  But  even  Drake,  with  all  his 
systematic  care  and  resource,  was  destined  in  after  years  to 
have  a  share  of  the  common  sickly  experience  at  sea,  and  to 
find  disease  a  more  potent  enemy  than  the  Spaniard. 


Remarkable  Epidemic  in  Drake's  Fleet  1585^6. 

Drake's  next  great  expedition  after  his  circumnavigation 
was  in  1585,  with  six  Queen's  ships  and  some  nineteen  others, 
carrying  2,300  men.  A  large  number  of  private  adventurers 
had  a  money  interest  in  the  enterprise,  which  had  for  its  object 
to  plunder  Spanish  towns  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main  and  to  capture  the  treasure  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama  on 


^   The  IVorld  Etucmpassed  kc,  Hakluyl  Society,  ed.  Vaux.  p.  r 49,  ami  Hnkluyl, 
111.  740. 
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Drake  at  theCape  de  Verde  islands ^  1585. 


its   way  to   Spain.     The   fleet   experienced   one   of  the   most 

remarkable  epidemics  in  the  whole  history  of  sickness*. 

Having  left  Plymouth  on  September  14,  1585^  they  arrived  at  the 
island  of  St  J  ago,  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  group,  on  November  16.  More 
than  a  thousand  men  were  landed,  and  were  marched  up  the  steep  and 
broken  ground  to  a  hill  overlooking  the  capital,  which  stood  in  a  narrow 
valley,  with  high  cliffs  on  the  east  and  west  and  the  Atlantic  open  before  it 
at  some  distance  on  the  south.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
defended  by  ftfty  pieces  of  brass  ordnance ;  but  no  resistance  was  offered, 
and  the  English  marched  in  to  ^nd  the  inhabitants  fled  farther  inland.  On 
the  17th  November,  the  town  was  quartered  out  for  the  lodging  of  the  whole 
army,  which  remained  there  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  (there  are  inconsis- 
tent dates),  taking  such  spoils  as  the  place  yielded  (wine,  oil,  meal  and 
"trash"  of  the  Portuguese  trade  to  the  Indies).  After  a  week,  when  no  one 
had  come  to  ransom  the  town,  Drake  set  out  with  600  men  to  the  village  or 
town  of  St  Domingo,  twelve  miles  inland,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the 
governor  and  the  bishop  ;  but,  finding  no  one,  he  marched  his  men  back 
again  the  same  evening.  On  November  26  the  whole  force  was  re-embarkedi 
all  the  houses  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in  the  country  round  were  set  fire  to, 
the  port  of  Playa,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  was  also  burned,  and  on  the 
same  night  the  ships  weighed  anchor  from  the  latter,  and  stood  away  to  the 
south-west.  They  had  filled  their  water-casks  from  a  pool,  near  the  sea- 
shore, formed  by  the  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  capital  and 
descends  the  southern  declivity.  Nothing  is  said  of  sickness  during  the 
occupation  of  St  Jago  ;  there  sccras  to  have  been  some  lax  discipline, 
(owing  to  the  mixed  character  of  the  cxp<?dition),  which  Drake  quickly 
remedied. 

The  ships  were  only  eighteen  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  Dominica,  a  distance  of  some  forty  meridians.  In  the  midst 
of  that  quick  sailing  along  the  edge  of  the  tropical  belt  of 
ocean,  with  the  steady  north-east  trade  wind  behind  them,  the 
season  the  beginning  of  December  and  the  climate  the  most 
delightful  and  most  refreshing  on  the  globe,  the  ships  were 
visited  suddenly  with  the  fury  of  a  deadly  pestilential  fever,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  account  by  a  captain  of  the  land* 
forces  on  board : 

"  Wc  were  not  many  days  at  sea  but  there  began  among  our  people  such 
mortality  as  in  a  few  days  there  were  dead  two  or  three  hundred  men.    And 

'  A  sHmmarie  attd  irm  disiourst  of  Sir  Francis  Drak/s  IVrst  Imiian  isfyaj^e  hcgHH 
in  thcymr  xi%i,.  Published  by  M.  Gliomas  Gates.  Shortened  in  llakluyt,  iil.  54^. 
The  earlier  pari  of  the  narrative  is  by  Captain  Biggcs,  and,  after  his  death  in  the  West 
Indies,  hy  his  lieutenant,  Croftes, 
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until  some  seven  or  eight  days  after  our  coming  from  St  J  ago  there  had  not 
died  any  one  man  of  sickness  in  all  the  fleet.  The  sickness  showed  not  his 
infection  wherewith  so  many  were  stroken  until  we  were  departed  thence ; 
and  then  seized  our  people  with  extreme  hot  burning  and  continual  agues 
whereof  very  few  escaped  with  life,  and  yet  those  for  the  most  part  not 
without  great  alteration  and  decay  of  their  wits  and  strength  for  a  long  time 
after.  In  some  that  died  were  plainly  showed  the  small  spots  which  arc 
gften  found  upon  those  that  be  infected  with  the  plague,*' 

F^rom  Dominica  the  ships  sailed  to  St  Christopher^  on  which 
island  Drake  disembarked  his  whole  force,  and  cleaned  and 
aired  his  ships,  according  to  an  excellent  practice  which  he  had 
followed  also  in  his  great  circumnavigation.  Some  days  of 
Christmas  having  been  thus  spent  ashore,  '"to  refresh  our  sick 
people/'  the  voyage  was  resumed  to  Hispaniola.  Deaths  con- 
tinued to  occur,  from  the  same  disease  as  at  first,  both  among 
officers  and  men,  and  so  continued  for  many  weeks.  However, 
they  were  able  to  land  some  1000  or  1200  men  on  Hispaniola, 
and  to  carry  the  city  of  San  Domingo  by  assault  The  fleet 
then  sailed  southwards  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to 
Cartagena,  which  was  captured  in  turn,  and  in  like  manner  he!d 
to  ransom. 

It  is  at  this  part  of  the  narrative  that  w^e  next  hear  of  the 
iofection  in  the  fleet : 

**  We  stayed  here  six  weeks  [from  middle  of  January  to  end  of  February, 
1586],  and  the  sickness  with  mortality,  before  spoken  of,  still  continued 
among  us,  though  not  with  the  same  fury  as  at  the  first.  And  such  as  were 
touched  with  the  said  sickness,  escaping  death,  very  few  or  almost  none 
could  recover  their  strength  ;  yea,  many  of  them  were  much  deciiyetl  in  their 
memoryj  insomuch  that  it  was  grown  an  ordinary  judgment,  when  one  was 
heard  to  speak  foolishly,  to  say  he  had  been  sick  of  the  mkntura^  which 
is  the  Spanish  name  of  that  burning  ague ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  is 
a  very  burning  and  pestilent  ague.*' 

Then  follows  the  Spanish  theory  of  the  calentura,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  rightly  applied  to  the  deadly  epidemic  that  broke 
out  suddenly  in  the  English  ships  m  mid  ocean : 

**The  original  cause  thereof  is  imputed  to  the  evening  or  first  night  air, 
which  they  term  !a  serenny  wherein  they  say,  and  hold  very  firm  opinion, 
that  whoso  is  then  abroad  in  the  open  air  shall  certainly  be  infected  to  thtr 
death;  not  being  of  the  Indian  or  natural  race  of  those  country  people.     By 
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Drakt^s  plans  tlnvartcd  by  sickmss. 


holding  their  watch  our  men  were  thus  subjccied  to  ihe  infectious  air,  which 
at  St  Jago  was  most  dangerous  and  deadly  of  all  other  places.  With  the 
inconvenience  of  continual  morla.lity,  we  were  forced  to  give  over  our 
intended  enterpriKC,  etc" 


I 


The  land-captatns  having  been  consulted  by  Drake,  on 
February  27,  1586,  advnsed  that  the  expedition  should  go  home 

I  from  Cartagena,  instead  of  attempting  to  capture  the  treasure  at 
Panama,  In  tlieir  memorandum  they  wrote;  "And  being  fur- 
ther advised  of  the  slenderness  of  our  strength,  whereunto  we  be 
now  reduced,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  small  number  of  able 
bodies,  as  also  not  a  little  in  regard  of  the  slack  disposition  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  which  remain,  very  many  of  the  better 
minds  and  men  being  cither  consumed  by  death,  or  weakened 

V„by  sickness  and  hurts,  etc/*  The  voyage  to  England  was  ac- 
cordingly begun  ;  St  Augustine  in  Florida  was  captured  by  the  ■ 
way,  and  the  struggling  colony  in  Virginia,  the  first  sent  out  by 
Raleigh,  was  taken  up  and  brought  back,  and  Portsmouth 
reached  on  July  28.  **  We  ]ost  some  750  men  in  the  voyage^ 
above  three  parts  of  them  only  by  sickness."  The  names  arc 
^\v^x\  of  eight  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and  seven  masters^ 
who  had  died  ;  and  there  were  some  other  officers  dead  unnamed. 
When  the  ransoms  of  San  Domingo  and  Cartagena  came  to  be 
divided,  the  venture  must  have  been  found  as  unprofitable  to  h 
the  shareholders  as  it  had  been  disastrous  to  oflFicers  and  men.       | 

The  Spanish  name  caUntura,  by  which  the  fever  In  the  fleet  is 
described,  was  probably  used  gencrically  for  various  kinds  of 
fever  in  the  tropics.  But  of  this  fever  in  particular,  we  have 
some  details  not  without  diagnostic  value*  It  was  doubtless 
contracted  at  St  Jago  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands;  it  broke 
out  suddenly  In  mid  ocean  after  some  seven  or  eight  days 
sailing  before  the  wind,  in  a  delightful  climate,  which  points  to 
the  regular  incubation  of  an  infective  virus,  received  by  hundreds 
of  men  when  they  were  last  ashore ;  the  mortality  was  enormous; 
the  symptoms  were  those  of  a  burning  fever  ;  and  in  some  cases 
there  were  small  spots  or  petcchiae  like  those  often  seen  in  the 
plague.  It  was  clearly  a  febrile  form  of  pestilential  infection, 
and,  as  few  recovered,  it  must  be  considered  to  have  had  a 
death-rale  such  as  typhus  has  rarely  had,  and  such  as  yellow 
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fever  has  commonly  had.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  black  vomit^ 
the  haemorrhages^  and  the  saffron  colour  of  skin  and  eyes,  which 
are  distinctive  of  yellow  fever \  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
remarkable  after-effect  mentioned  in  both  the  passages  quoted, 
the  loss  of  memory,  impairment  of  wits,  and  appearance  of 
foolishness,  which  made  "  the  calenture*'  a  bye-word  in  the  fleet 
I  shall  not  venture  to  say  what  the  infection  was;  but  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  it  was  contracted  by  the  English  during 
their  occupation  of  the  capital  town  of  St  Jago.  More  recent 
visitors  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  have  remarked  upon  their 
towns  and  villages  as  fever-traps,  and  have  pointed  to  the 
source  of  the  fever;  it  is  not  malaria,  or  the  mere  climatic 
influence,  but  a  pestilential  emanation  from  spots  of  soil  long 
inhabited  by  mankind,  both  black  and  white,  and  so  situated  in 
cups  of  the  hills  as  to  retain  and  multiply  the  filth-ferment  in 
them.  According  to  all  analogy,  the  emanations  from  such  a 
soil  would  be  felt  most  by  strangers  not  inured  to  them,  and 
most  of  all  by  men  of  another  stock  and  from  other  latitudes'. 

^  Mr  Fromle  {Hist&ry^  xtl*  150)  musl  be  pronounced  somewhat  hfippy  in  his  IjoUI 
guess  of  **  yellow  fever. "  At  the  same  lime  the  enthymeme  by  which  he  bad  reached 
Ms  conclusion  is  altogether  wrong;  first »  in  assuming  that  the  infection  *^  broke  out" 
after  the  capture  of  Cartagena,  ignormg  the  fact  of  its  di&aslrous  prevalence  in  mi<l- 
oceftn  two  or  three  months  before^  shortly  after  leaving  the  Cape  de  Vertie  i^ilands ; 
and  secondly  in  nsisuming  thai  the  yellow^  fever  for  which  Cartagena  and  other 
harljourii  of  the  Spanish  Main  became  potorious  in  later  times  had  exLsleti  as  an 
infection  there  in  the  i6lh  century, 

'  Sir  Richanl  Hawkins,  who  commanded  the  galliot '  Duck  *  in  Drake's  exi^edition 
of  1585^  thus  refers  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  inlands,  on  the  occasion  of  touching  there  in 
his  own  expedition  to  the  Tacific  tn  1595  (Purchas,  iv.  1368): 

These  islands  arc  **one  of  the  most  ynhealthiest  climates  in  the  world.  In  two 
limes  that  1  have  been  in  them,  either  cost  vis  the  one  half  of  our  people,  with  fevers 
find  fluxes  of  sundry  kinds,  some  shaking,  some  burning,  some  partaking  of  both  ; 
Sijme  possess!  with  frcnsie,  others  w^ilh  slouth  ;  and  in  one  of  them  it  cost  me  six 
months'  sickness,  with  no  small  hazard  of  life-**  He  then  gives  a  reason  for  the  great 
risk  to  health :  the  north-east  breeze  about  four  in  the  afternoon  seldom  faileth, 
*' coming  cold  and  fresh,  and  finding  the  pores  of  the  body  open  and  fur  the  most 
part  naked,  penetrateih  the  very  bones,  and  so  caoseth  sudden  distemperature,  and 
sundry  manners  of  sickness,  as  the  subjects  are  divers  whereupon  they  work.  De- 
parting out  of  the  calmes  of  the  Islands^  and  coming  into  the  fresh  bree/.e,  it  causelh 
the  like ;  and  I  have  seen  within  two  days  after  that  we  have  partaked  of  the  fresh 
air,  of  lw*o  thousand  men  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  have  lieen  crazed  in  their 
health/'  Thi*  seems  to  refer  to  the  epidemic  in  Drakc*s  fleet,  as  given  in  the  text ; 
but  it  is  clearly  an  ijiiperfect  account  of  the  facts,  and  in  theory  altogether  improbable^ 
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The  expedition  to  Virginia  wh: 
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to  Virginia  which  returned  in    15 86   with" 
Drake's  ships  homeward  bound  from  the  Spanish  Main,  was  the 
first  sent  out  by  Raleigh  with  the  intention  of  settling,  an  earlier 
voyage  in  1584  having  been  made  to  explore  the  country.     It  is 
in  connexion  with  Raleigh's  second  colony  (and  fourth  expe- 
dition) in  1587  that  we  hear  of  disastrous  sickness*,     Havingfl 
left    118  people  to  inhabit  the  country,  the  two  larger  ships 
sailed  for  home  on  August  2j  of  the  same  yean     On  board  the 
*'  fly-boat/'  the  provisions  fell  short,  the  water  turned  stinking, 
officers   and    men    died,    and    the   vessel    was   navigated   with 
difficulty  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,     When   they  reached 
Portsmouth,  they  found  the  admiral  arrived  there  three  weeks! 
before  them,  but  with  an  equally  disastrous  experience :  **  Ferdi- 
nando  the  master,  with  all  his  company  were  not  only  come 
home  without  any   purchase,   but   also    in  such   weakness   by 
sickness  of  their  chiefest  men  that  they  were  scarce  able  to 
bring  their  ship  into  harbour,  but  were  forced  to  let  fait  anchor  j 
witliout''  I 

as  a  trade  wind  within  the  troptc  cannot  be  credited  with  such  effectSi  evca  if  the 
forms  of  sickness  were  conceivably  due  at  all  to  chilL 

DajT^'in  (Naitiraiist^x  Voyage  in  (in  B eagle ^  p,  366)  sayis :  "The  island  of  St  Jsigo, 
at  the  Cape  de  Verde,  ofiers  another  strongly- market!  instance  of  a  country,  which 
anyone  would  have  expected  to  find  most  healthy,  being  very  much  the  contrary,  I 
have  described  the  bare  and  open  plains  as  supporting,  during  a  few  weeks  after  the 
rainy  seasonj  a  thin  vegetation,  which  directly  withers  away  and  dries  up;  at  this 
{vit'xod  the  air  appears  to  become  quite  poisonous ;  both  natives  and  foreigntrrs  often 
being  adectcd  with  violent  fevers*  On  the  other  hand^  the  Galapagos  Archipelago, 
in  the  Pacific,  with  a  similar  soil,  and  pericKlically  subject  to  the  same  process  of 
vegetation,  is  perfectly  healthy.'*  But  the  Galapagos  have  been  uninhabited,  except 
in  recent  times  by  two  or  three  hundred  people  banished  from  Ecuador,  On  the 
other  hand  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  are  l>elieved  to  have  been  at  one  tinrjc  well 
wooded  and  not  unfertile ;  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  native  negro  villages,  had  a  fair  population.  It  is  not  easy  to  undersland  iheH 
pernicious  character  of  their  fevers  without  assuming  that  sjxjts  of  soil  hatl  become  I 
pestilential  by  human  occupancy  \  but  it  ia  at  the  same  time  clear  that  a  degree  of  " 
befouling  of  the  soil  which  would  l>e  innocuous  in  ordinary,  would  there  engender 
deadly  miasmata  owing  to  the  remarkable  alternations  of  drought  and  wetness  undcf 
A  tropical  sun. 

llakluyt,  Ju.  386. 
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The  following  year,  1 588,  was  made  memorable  in  the  English 
annals  of  the  sea  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  There 
was  much  sickness  in  both  fleets.  As  regards  the  English  ships, 
a  writer  who  has  had  special  access  to  original  documents  says*: 

*'  We  little  think,  wlien  we  peruse  the  melancholy  tale  of  disease,  starva- 
tion and  shame,  so  needlessly  undergone  by  the  heroic  champions  of 
England's  liberty  against  the  invading  might  of  SpaiOj  from  what  obscure 
and  insignificant  causes  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  Island  seamen 
may  have  chiefly  arisen  "—namely  the  peculation  of  officials,  the  mouldering 
rations,  empty  magazines,  and  the  like.  In  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
the  infection  was  like  that  of  the  plague  itself;  the  main  body  of  the  expedition, 
fifty  sail,  reached  Corunna,  Santander  and  St  Sebastian  with  such  infection 
among  the  ten  thousand  men  on  board,  that  the  inhabitants  shut  their  houses 
against  them. 

Two  of  the  heroes  of  that  fight,  Drake  and  Hawkins,  met 
their  death  by  sickness  off  the  Spanish  Main  in  1595-6.  The 
expedition,  consisting  of  2500  men  in  six  Queen's  ships  and 
twenty-one  others,  left  Plymouth  on  August  28,  1595*,  Only 
the  deaths  of  officers  are  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  but  of 
these  there  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many,  when  the  ships 
were  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Hawkins  died  off  Porto  Rico 
on  November  12.  On  December  7,  Mr  Yorke,  captain  of  the 
*  Hope/  died  of  sickness,  on  January  15,  captain  Plat  died  of 
sickness^  and  then  Sir  Francis  Drake  began  to  keep  his  cabin 
and  to  complain  of  a  scouring  or  flux :  he  died  on  January  28, 
off  Porto  Bello.  On  the  27th  died  captain  Jonas  of  the  *  Delight,* 
captain  Egerton,  and  James  Wood,  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet, 
out  of  the  'Garland.'  On  the  2Sth  died  Abraham  Kendall  out 
of  the  'Saker.'  Several  of  the  ships  were  sunk  so  that  their 
men  might  go  to  the  Queen's  ships,  which  were  short  of  hands. 
A  muster  on  February  6  showed  in  the  whole  fleet  "two  thousand 
sick  and  whole/'  or  five  hundred  fewer  than  had  sailed.  There 
was  some  loss  of  life  in  encounters  with  the  enemy,  but  much 
more  from  disease. 

Of  the  filibustering  cruises  or  expeditions  to  the  East  by 
the  South  American  route,  tliere  remain  to  be  mentioned  two 
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by  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  one  at  some  length  by  Richard 
Hawkins,  before  wc  come  to  the  establishment  of  regular  Eng- 
lish trade  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Portuguese  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cavendish's  first  voyage^  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  was  from  Plymouth,  25  July,  1586,  with  three  ships 
(240  tons  in  all)  carrying  125  men. 

Touching  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  they  went  ashore  and  took 
lemons  from  the  trees.  Off  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  November  and  December 
two  men  ^itA  **  of  the  disease  called  scorbutOt  which  is  an  infection  of  the 
blood  and  the  liver.*'  Arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan  they  found  twenty- 
three  Spaniards  living  on  shell-fish,  "which  were  all  that  remained  of 
four  hundred  which  were  left  there  [to  found  a  colony]  in  these  Straits  of 
Magellan,  three  years  beforei  all  the  rest  being  dead  with  famine."  They 
were  only  too  glad  to  hasten  from  this  place,  Port  Famine,  *  for  the  noysomc 
stench  and  vile  savour  wherewith  it  was  infected  through  the  contagon 
of  the  Spaniards^  pined  and  dead  carkeises***  In  one  of  Cavendish's  own 
ships,  on  February  21,  15S8,  when  among  the  East  Indian  islands,  Captain 
Havers  died  of  **a  most  severe  and  pestilent  ague,  which  held  him  furiously 
some  seven  or  eight  days.  Moreover  presently  after  his  death,  myself 
[Pretty,  the  narrator]  with  divers  others  in  the  ship  fell  marvellously  sick, 
and  so  continued  in  very  great  pain  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat  and  in  temperature  of  the  climate." 

One  might  guess  that  these  were  cases  of  ship-fever  (or 
calenture);  but  in  Cavendish's  last  voyage  we  meet  with  a 
strange  sickness  which  will  perhaps  baffle  all  nosological  con- 
jecture.  This  voyage,  like  the  first,  was  intended  for  the  East 
Indies  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan*.  The  three  tall  ships 
and  two  barks^  having  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  August  26, 
1591,  never  got  through  the  Straits;  they  were  still  within  their 
recesses  in  April,  1592,  many  men  having  '*died  with  cursed 
famine  and  miserable  cold,"  and  sick  men  having  been  put 
ashore  into  the  woods  in  the  snow.  The  narrative  (by  John 
Lane),  then  follows  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  VDesire,' 
Landing  at  Port  Desire,  in  Patagonia,  they  found  scurvy-grass 
growing,  which  they  ate  with  oil :  "  This  herb  did  so  purge  the 
blood  that  it  took  away  all  kind  of  swellings,  of  which  many 
[had]  died,  and  restored  us  to  perfect  health  of  body,  so  that 
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we  were  in  as  good  case  as  when  we  came  first  out  of  England." 
There  also  they  took  on  board  14,000  penguins,  which  they  had 
dried  on  the  rocks,  nnostly  without  salt;  and  sailed  northwards 
on  December  22.  With  only  ly  men  surviving  out  of  76^  they 
left  the  coast  of  Brazil  at  Cape  Frio  (near  Rio  de  Janeiro),  and 
then  began  their  more  singular  experience  of  disease- 

'*  After  we  came  near  unto  the  sun,  our  dried  penguins  began  to  corrupli 
and  there  bred  in  them  a  most  loathsome  and  ugly  worm  of  an  inch  long. 
This  worm  did  mightily  increase,  and  devour  our  victuals;"  it  devoured 
everything  except  iron, — clothes,  boots,  shirts,  even  the  ship's  timbers  !  '*  In 
this  woeful  case,  after  we  had  passed  the  equinoctial  toward  the  North,  our 
men  began  to  fall  sick  of  such  a  monstrous  disease  as  1  think  the  like  was 
never  heard  of:  for  in  their  ankles  it  began  to  swell,  from  thence  in  two 
days  it  would  be  in  their  breasts,  so  that  they  could  not  draw  their  breath, 
and  then  fell  into  their  cods,  and  their  cods  and  yardes  did  swell  most 
grievously  and  most  dreadfully  to  behold,  so  that  they  could  neither  stand, 
lie,  nor  goe»  Whereupon  our  men  grew  mad  with  grief.  Our  captain  |John 
Davis]  with  extreme  anguish  of  his  soul  was  in  such  woefulcasc  that  he 
desired  only  a  speedy  end,  and  though  he  were  scarce  able  to  speak  for 
sorrow,  ye|  he  persuaded  them  to  patience.....*. For  all  this,  divers  grew 
raging  mad,  and  some  died  in  most  loathsome  and  furious  pain.  It  were 
incredible  to  write  our  misery  as  it  was  ;  there  was  no  man  in  perfect  health 
but  the  captain,  and  one  boy. -..To  be  short,  all  our  men  died  except 
sixteen  [i,e.,  eleven  died  of  the  survivors  after  Cape  Frio]  of  which  there 
were  but  five  able  to  move."  Those  five  worked  the  ship  into  Bcrehaven 
(Bantry  Bay)  on  June  ri,  1593,  and  there  ran  her  ashore. 

The  remarkable  epidemic  on  board  the  *  Desire,'  among  men 
living  upon  dried  penguin  infested  with  worms,  was  probably 
not  scurvy,  or  at  least  not  all  scurvy  :  the  dropsy  and  dyspntea 
suggest  one  of  the  two  forms  of  beri-beri,  of  a  peculiarly  severe 
type.  The  co-existence  of  worms  in  the  dried  food  may  lead 
one  to  think  of  a  parasitic  malady  such  as  that  caused  by 
Anchylostoma  duodenalc^  which  has  also  an  anasarcous  or  nede- 
matous  character  But  the  diagnosis  of  beri-beri  appears  to  be 
far  more  likely.  That  epidemic,  however  we  interpret  it,  must 
rank  among  the  curiosities  of  the  history.  But,  in  the  next 
that  we  come  to,  the  sickness  on  board  the  *  Dainlic/  Richard 
Hawkins  master,  on  a  voyage  in  1593  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  the  disease  is  typical  scurvy  ;  and  the  observations 
on  sea-scurvy  by  Hawkins  himself  arc  among  the  best  that  we 
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have  for  the  period,  and,  ffideed,  ttnttl  loop  after  the  EUsabetfaaa 
period*,  J 

The  '  Damtie/  a  nearly  new  ship  of  300  to  400  toos^  ^"^^^^j^H 
anchor  from  Blackwall  oci  April  8,  1 595.     She  was  deep^  li^H 
with  merchandise  (or  trade  and  accompanied  by  a  victtialler,  dl 
!00  tons,  the  *  HawV/     It  was  not  until  June  f 2,  that  tbcy  got] 
away  from   Plymouth,    They  put   in   at  the   Cape   de   Veidt 
t5ilands,  about  whose  ch'mate  and  health  Hawkins  makes  sone 
observations  already  quoted.     Sailing  thence  they  had   come 
within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  Line,  when  scurvy  brnfee 
out ; 

I  **  My  company  within  a  few  days  began  to  fall  sick  of  a  disease  wbick 
Wtmmtn  »re  wont  to  call  the  scttrvie ;  and  seemcth  to  be  a  kind  of  dfOfsi^ 
and  raigneth  most  in  this  climate  of  any  that  t  have  heard  or  read  of  in  the 
world,  though  [jt  is  found]  in  all  seas.  It  possesseth  all  those  of  wiiick  tt 
takes  hold  with  a  loathsome  stoathfulnesse,  Iha4  ii*^n  io  taie  they  wottU  be 
content  to  change  tuitk  sl^epi  and  rtsi^  which  is  the  most  pemictous 
tn  this  sickness  that  is  known.  It  bringeth  with  it  a  great  desire  to 
and  causeth  a  general  swelling  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  legs, 
:ums  ;  and  many  times  the  teeth  fall  out  of  the  jaws  without  pain.  The 
.;  ^  to  know  this  disease  in  the  beginning  arc  divers, — by  the  swelling  ol 
the  gums,  by  denting  of  the  flesh  of  the  legs  with  a  man's  6ngcr,  the  pit 
remaining  without  ElHng  up  in  a  good  space;  others  show  it  with  their 
laziness  ;  others  complain  of  the  crick  of  the  back,  etc,  all  which  are  for  the 
rno%i  part  certain  tokens  of  the  infection.  The  cause  is  thought  to  be  the 
stomack's  feebleness  by  change  of  air  in  intemperate  climates^  of  diet  in  salt  \ 
meats,  boiled  also  in  salt  water,  and  corrupted  sometimes;  the  want  od 
exercise,  also,  cither  in  persons  or  elements,  as  in  calms/*  ™ 

flawkfns  then   recalls  the  experience  of  the  Queen's   fleet 
in  IS90»  at  the  Azores,  the  ships  being  in  calm  weather  for  sii 
months :  "  in  which  voyage,  towards  the  end  thereof,  many 
every  ship  (saving  the  *  Nonpcreli  *  which  was  under  my  charge' 
and  had  only  one  man  sick  in  all  the  voyage)  fell  sick  of  this 
disease  and  began  to  die  apace."  fl 

Hawkins  wrote  out  the  account  of  his  1595  voyage  some  time 
after,  and  did  not  print  it  until  1622;  but  it  maybe  supposed 
that  the  views  about  scurvy  therein  expressed  were  the  samdl 

r      '  Purchfts  'V*  Bk*  7,  Chap.  5,  (rcprintefi  from  Hawkins's  own  narraiive  of  then 
vriyage,  fHilttiOicil  n  few  tnnnlW  nfler  the  nulhor's  dcAth  in  i(\%%)^  fl 
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that  he  held  and  acted  upon  in  his  eaHier  lifc\  Thus  his 
remarks  upon  the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy,  about  to  be 
given,  nnay  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  practical  wisdom  or 
sagacity  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Tlic  sliip  should  be  kept 
clean,  vinegar  should  be  sprinkled  and  tar  burned.  In  hot 
latitudes  salt  meats  should  be  shunned,  and  especially  salt  fish. 
Salt  water  should  not  be  used  to  dress  the  meat,  nor  to  wash 
shirts  in  ;  nor  should  the  men  sleep  in  their  wet  clothes.  The 
crews  should  be  set  to  various  exercises,  and  encouraged  to 
various  pastimes.  At  this  point  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
layman  giving  medical  atlviccv  and  interpolates: 

**Aiicl  I  wish  that  some  learned  men  wouki  write  of  it,  for  it  is  the  plag^iie 
of  the  sea  and  the  spoil  of  manners.  Doubtless  it  would  be  a  work  worthy 
of  a  worthy  man,  and  most  beneficial  for  our  countr>%  for  in  twenty  years 
(since  I  have  used  the  sea)  I  dare  take  tipon  me  to  give  account  of  ten 
thousand  men  consumed  with  this  disease," 

The  learned  man  was  forthcominfir  in  due  course,  in  the 
person  of  John  Woodall,  surgeon -general  to  the  East  India 
Company  ;  and  we  shall  see  what  he  made  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
in  default  of  professional  guidance,  we  may  hear  Hawkins 
himself; 

**  That  which  I  have  seen  most  fruitful  for  this  sickness  is  sour  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  a  water  called  Dr  Stevens  his  w^ater,  of  which  1  carried  but 
little,  and  it  took  end  quickly,  but  gave  health  to  those  that  used  it*  The 
oyle  of  vitry  [vitriol]  is  beneficial — two  drops  in  a  draught  of  water  wiih  a 
little  sugar.  But  the  principal  of  all  is  the  air  of  the  land  ;  for  the  sea  is 
nauual  for  fishes^  and  the  land  for  men.  And  the  oftener  a  man  can  have 
his  people  to  land,  not  hindering  his  voyage^  the  better  it  is  and  the 
profitablest  course  he  can  take  to  refresh  them/^ 

Hawkins,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  as  we  shall  see, 
knew  what  lime-juice  could  do  for  scurvy,  and  knew  also  the 
limit  of  its  powers  ;  it  was  useful,  as  he  had  himself  found  ;  but 

^  Mr  J,  K.  Laugh  ton  {DkL  of  NnH&nal  Bhjp-aphy.  Art.  '*  Hawkins,  Sir 
Richard")  fxjints  out  that  HawkinVs  narrative  of  the  *Dainlic*s*  voyage  had  not 
always  l>ecn  aulhenticated  by  reference  to  notes  or  documents*  It  seems  probable 
also,  from  his  remarks  on  the  epidemic  In  Drake's  fleet  after  leaving  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands  in  i5H5^  that  he  rnistcd  his  memory  too  much.  Hut  that  objection  of 
wrilinig  frnm  memory  has  no  force  as  against  his  general  ol>s€rvations  and  reflections 
on  scurvy. 
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much  else  was  needed  to  ward  off  scurvy.  After  expend 
showed  clearly  enough  that  some  commanders  with  the 
stores  as  others  could  carry  their  crews  through  a  long  voy 
without  scurvy  ;  Hawkins  himself,  in  the  *  Nonpareil  *  in 
had  only  one  man  sick  of  it,  while  it  was  general  in  the  fl( 
In  the  voyage  of  1593,  for  all  his  knowledge  and  resource,  hd 
appears  to  have  found  circumstances  too  hard  for  him.  His 
crew  showed  their  bad  habits  while  the  ship  lay  at  Plymouth, 
as  in  Lancaster's  experience  two  years  before,  the  evil  haW 
of  sailors  told  upon  their  constitutions,  so  that  they  became  ^ 
easy  prey  to  monotonous  living  at  sea.  Scurvy  broke  out  w^ 
they  were  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  Line  :  **  The 
ness  was  fervent,  every  day  there  died  more  or  le^s." 
ship's  course  was  accordingly  turned  vvestwardj  although  ti 
were  too  far  south  to  benefit  by  the  north-east  trade  \vi 
and  in  the  end  of  October  they  came  to  the  coast  of  Brazil 
Santos,  four  months  and  a  half  out  from  Plymouth.  At  San' 
they  obtained  200  or  300  oranges  and  lemons,  and  a  few  hens 
there  were  so  many  men  sick  that  there  were  not  above  three 
four  oranges  or  lemons  to  a  share :  '*  Coming  aboard  of 
ships  there  was  great  joy  amongst  my  company,  and  many  wii 
the  sight  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  seemed  to  recover  h 
It  is  the  great  and  unknown  virtue  of  that  fruit,  he  says,  to 
certain  remedy  for  this  infirmity,  The  rest  of  the  voy 
possesses  no  special  interest  for  us.  The  scur\y  had  "  wasted 
more  than  half  of  my  people;"  so  that  Hawkins  took  the  crew 
and  provisions  out  of  the  '  Hawk,'  and  burned  hen  He  left 
Brazilian  coast  on  December  18,  passed  the  Straits  of  Magell 
and  after  some  filibustering  on  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  co. 
was  captured  by  a  Spanish  ship,  and  sent  home  to  Spain  to 
ransomed. 

Hawkins,  it  will  have  been  remarked,  was  no  bigoted  '•  H 
juicer;"  although  he  knew  the  virtues  of  anti-scorbutic  acids, 
had  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  need  of  cleanliness,  dg 
clothing,  exercise,  amusements  and  discipline,  and  if  he  hfl 
understood  the  need  of  wind-sails  for  the  ventilation  of  'twee? 
decks,  he  would  have  had  as  scientific  a  grasp  of  the  vvhc 
question  as  Blane  had  two  centuries  after     But  in  the  end 
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the  Tudor  period,  and  in  the  Stuart  period,  with  abounding 
enterprise  and  national  expansion,  there  wa^i  h'ttle  sense  of 
the  personal  need  of  breathing  space,  whether  in  ships  or  in 
houses.  The  number  of  souls  on  board,  in  proportion  to  a  ship  s 
tonnage,  was  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as  the  Board  of  Trade  now 
allows.  It  was  not  only  in  long  voyages,  or  in  the  monotony 
of  tropical  calms,  that  scurvy  was  apt  to  invade  a  crew.  The 
following  experience,  on  our  own  shores,  is  credible  enough; 
In  1611  Purchas  was  shown  a  letter  from  Newfoundland,  giving 
an  account  of  a  winter  spent  there,  the  writer  taking  credit  to 
himself  for  the  small  amount  of  scurvy  among  the  men  under 
htm :  in  a  company  of  39  persons,  only  four  were  wanting  in 
the  spring:  but,  by  way  of  contrast,  he  recalls  what  happened 
at  home  in  the  year  i6co*: 

"  One  Richard  Fletcher,  that  is  master  pilot  here,  and  a  dtrcctor  of  the 
tishin^j,  reported  uato  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  company,  consisting  of  forty 
persons,  that  went  in  a  drumbler  of  Ipswich  cailed  the  *  Amitic,'  to  the  north 
of  Ireland  about  eleven  years  ago  from  London  in  the  late  Queen's  service 
under  the  charge  of  one  Captain  Fleming,  and  continued  there  the  space  of 
two  years.  In  which  time  two  and  thirty  died  of  the  scurvie,  and  that  only 
eight  of  them  returned  home,  whereof  the  said  Richard  Fletcher  was  one.... 
notwithstanding  that  there  were  to  be  had  fresh  victuals  and  many  other 
helps,  which  their  country  [Newfoundland]  as  yet  hath  not,  but  in  good  time 
may  have.^ 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  any  deliverance  of  the  faculty  on 
the  subject  of  scurvy  ;  Hawkins  appears  to  be  giving  merely 
his  own  experience  and  reflections.  Beside  these  we  may  here 
place  the  contemporary  observations  and  practice  of  the  French 
laymen,  which  are  expressly  at  variance  on  some  points  with 
medical  teaching.  Some  time  previous  to  1609,  Marc  Lescarbot 
wTote  an  account  of  '  the  voyage  of  M.  dc  Monts  into  New 
France;'  the  expedition  sailed  from  Havre  in  March,  1604. 
Their  first  winter  in  Canada  is  thus  related*; 

In  the  meanwhile  the  cold  and  snows  came  upon  them,,.. Many  idle, 
sluggish  companions  drank  snow-water,  not  willing  to  take  the  pains  to 
cross  the  river.  "  Briefly,  the  unknown  sicknesses  like  to  those  described 
unto  us  by  James  Quartier  in  his  relation,  assailed  us.  For  remedies  there 
was   none  10   be  found.     In   the   meanwhile   the  poor  sick  creatures  did 
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languish,  pining  away  by  Utile  and  little  for  want  of  sweet  meats,  as  milk 
spoon  meat  for  to  sustain  their  stomachs^  which  could  not  receive  tlie  h. 
meats,  by  reason  of  lei,  proceeding  from  a  rotten  flesh  which  grew  and  o 
abounded  within  their  mouths ;  and  when  one  thought  to  root  it  out,  it  did 
grow  again  in  one  night's  space  more  abundantly  than  be  fore,..  •There  di^ 
of  this  sickness  thirty-six ;  and  thirty-six  or  forty  more  that  were  strick 
with  it  recovered  themselves  by  the  help  of  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  t 
comfortable  season  appeared.     But  the  deadiy  season  for  that  sickness 
the  end  of  January,  the  months  of  February  and  March,  wherein  m< 
commonly  the  sick  do  die,  every  one  at  his  turn,  according  to  the  time  whi 
they  have  begun  to  be  sick  ;  in  such  sort  that  he  which  began  to  be  ill 
February  and  March  may  escape,  but  he  that  shall  overhaste  himself, 
betake  him  to  his  bed  in  December  and  January,  he  is  in  danger  to  die 
February  and  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April. ,.,M.  de  Poutrincourt 
a  negro  to  be  opened  that  died  of  that  sickness  in  our  voyage,  who  was  foui 
to  have  the  inward  parts  very  sound  except  the  stomacke,  that  had  wrinkft 
as  though  they  were  ulcerated." 

Then  follow  Lescarbot's  views  of  the  treatment  and  p: 
vention  of  scurvy.  After  advising  to  avoid  "cold"  meats  witho 
juices,  gross  and  corrupted,  salted,  **  smoaky/*  musty,  raw  and 
an  evil  scent,  including  dried  fishes,  he  proceeds : 

"I  would  not,  for  all  that,  be  so  scrupulous  as  the  physicians,  which  x 
put  in  the  number  of  gross  and  melancholy  meats,  becve's  flesh,  bear's,  wil 
boar's  and  hogs  flesh  (they  might  as  well  add  unto  them  beaver's  flesl 
which  notwithstanding  we  have  found  very  good),  as  they  do  amongst  fishi 
the  Ions  [tunnies],  dolphins,  and  all  those  that  carry  lard  j  among  the  bir( 
the  hemeSj  ducks  and  all  other  water-birds  ;  for,  in  being  an  over-curioi 
observator  of  these  things,  one  might  fall  into  tlie  danger  of  starving.  The 
place  yet  ainong  the  meats  that  are  to  be  shunned,  bisket^  beans  and  pu 
the  often  using  of  milk,  cheese,  the  gross  and  harsh  wine  and  that  which  i 
too  small,  white  wine,  and  the  use  of  vinegar  " 

— ^just  like  our  own  great  masters  in  prohibitory  dietetics* 

Lescarbot's  advice  agrees  on   the  whole  with  that   of   S 
R,  Hawkins  I  the  men  should  be  well  shod  and  clothed,  merri 
ment  should  be  encouraged,  and  again: 

'*  Good  wine  taken  according  to  the  necessity  of  nature,  it  is  a  soveraigni 
preservative  for  all  sickness,  and  particularly  for  this.     The  young  buds 
herbs  in  the  Spring  time  be  also  very  soveraigne»...We  have  had  some  sicl 
that  have  been  (as  it  were)  raised  up  from  death  to  lifei  for  having  catea 
twice  or  thrice  of  a  cool  ice  made  of  a  cock." 

1  WuudaU  dcfcncU  the  use  of  bibcuit  in  hijf  Sur^n*s  MaU^  published  in  1617, 
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In  the  voyage  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  1616, 
the  treatment  of  scurvy  by  vegetable  juices  is  mentioned: 
**  Next  day,  going  ashore  on  a  little  island  wc  found  great 
abundance  of  scunae  grass,  which  we  boiled  in  beer,  and  so 
drank  thereof,  using  it  also  in  sal  let,  with  sorrel  and  orpen, 
which  here  groweth  in  abundance;  by  means  whereof,  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  all  our  men  within  eight  or  nine  days  shall  gain 
perfect  health,  and  so  continue  till  our  arrival  in  England  \" 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  appear  to  have  had  the  most 
correct  intuition  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools  were  the  Red 
Indians.  Lescarbot  says  that,  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy,  '*they 
use  sweating  often/*  Perhaps  they  had  some  dim  notion  of 
the  doctrine  of  peccant  humours:  at  all  events  they  clung  to 
the  alterative  practice  until  long  after  that  date,  with  a  tenacity 
second  only  to  that  of  the  European  faculty  itself. 

Scurvy  in  the  East  India  Company's  Ships : 
Professional  Treatment* 


Until  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period,  scurvy  had  been  only  an 
occasional  incident  of  English  voyages.  But  as  soon  as  the 
regular  trade  to  the  East  begins,  we  find  it  a  common  exjx;- 
rience. 

The  English  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  route 
really  began  in  1591,  when  Captain  James  Lancaster  sailed 
first  in  command  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers;  but  it  was  not  until  1601  that  he  sailed 
again  to  the  East  Indies  in  command  of  the  first  ships  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed  the  year  before. 

The  three  ships  in  1591,  the  *  Penelope,*  *Marchant  Royal/  and  ^Edward 
Bon  a  venture,'  cleared  from  Plymouth  on  April  lo^  They  crossed  the  Line 
on  June  6,  by  which  time  two  men  were  dead  and  divers  sick  In  the  tropics 
so  much  rain  fell  that  "  we  could  not  keep  our  men  dr>^  three  hours  together, 
which  was  an  occasion  of  the  infection  among  them,  and  their  eating  of  salt 
victuals,  with   the  lack  of  clothes  to  shift  them."     On   this   first  voyage, 

1   Purchast  HI.  847. 
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Lancaster  b^an  the  practice  wfaicli  was  generally  followed  when  ll 
India  trade  in  English  ships  became  established;  before  attempting  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  refreshed  his  crews,  who  were  weak  and 
sick  in  all  three  ships,  by  a  sojourn  ashore  at  the  Bay  of  Saldanha,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Table  Bay.  The  voyage  had  already  lasted  more^ 
than  three  months  from  Plymouth,  and  about  six  weeks  from  the  Line'. 

At  a  muster  on  August  i,  in  the  Bay  ofSaJdanha,  Lancaster  found  th; 
he  had  19S  men  sound  and  whole,  of  whom  he  assigned  101  to  the  "^  Penelapc^' 
and  97  to  the  ^  Edward  Bonaventure/  sending  home  50  more  or  less  unfit 
men  in  the  *  Royal  Merchant*    Scurvy,  he  says^  was  the  disease ; 

"Our  soldiers,  which  have  not  been  used  to  the  sea.  have 
best  held  out,  but  our  mariners  dropt  away,  which  in  my  judg- 
rncnt^  proceedeth  of  their  evil  diet  at  home/'  The  voyage  w, 
continued  to  the  East  Indict,  the  next  that  we  hear  of  the  stal( 
of  health  being  at  Penang  in  the  beginning  of  June  1592, 
some  fourteen  months  out  The  men  were  then  very  sick  and 
many  fallen  ;  the  sick  were  landed,  and  twenty-six  died  there, 
but  not  of  scurvy,  we  may  surmise.  They  had  now  left  but 
thirty-three  men  and  one  boy/' of  which  not  past  twenty-two 
were  found  for  labour  and  help/* 

The  two  ships  sailed  for  home  from  Point  de  Galle  on  December  8, 
1592,  and  reached  St  Helena  on  April  3,  *593;  one  man  was  sick  of  the 
scurvy,  and  another  had  been  sufferinij  from  the  flux  for  nine  months,  but  on 
the  island  both  shortly  recovered  their  perfect  health.  Instead  of  reaching 
England,  the  ships  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  after  an  attempt 
to  navigate  ihem  northwards,  they  were  wrecked,  and  the  small  remnants  of 
their  crews  dispersed* 

Lancaster's  first  voyage  for  the  East  India  Company  in  1601  * 
was  "with  foure  tall  shippes,  to  wit,  the  Dragon,  the  Hectar» 
the  Ascension,  and  Susan,  and  a  victualler  called  the  Guest." 
The  Company,  founded  in  1600,  began  with  a  capital  of  jf  72,000, 

*  The  slowness  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  old  tiroes  was  du^i 
less  to  the  build  or  rig  of  the  ships  than  to  the  course  shaped  :  instead  of  steering] 
souihwcsl  from  Madeira  across  the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  at  Caj>c  San  j 
Koqiie,  so  as  to  get  the  north*east  trade  wind,  and  thence  on  another  tack  in  a  wide  J 
Kwccp  round  to  the  Cape  with  the  i»outh-east  trade  wind,  the  earlier  navigators  sailed  j 
past  the  Cape  dc  Verde  islands  an<I  along  the  Guinea  coast,  keeping  within  meridiaitt  1 
30  clcgrcci  to  the  eastward  of  the  nuxlcm  track,  nnd  so  falling  into  the  tropical  calms  at 
one  psirl,  and  at  another  part  of  the  voyage  luto  the  bafHing  i^otith-east  trades,  varying 
in  force  according  to  the  season. 

^  l*urcha^^,  J.  147. 
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which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  the  ships,  and 
in  loading^  them  with  merchandise.     The  crews  were  as  follow  : 
Drafjon,       600  tons,  203  men. 


Hector,  3CK> 
Ascension,  260 
Susan,  


108 
82 
88 
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Guest,  130  tons. 

F'urther,  **in  every  of  the  said  ships,  three  merchants  to  succeed 
one  the  other,  if  any  of  them  should  be  taken  away  by  death  ''^ 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  risks  of  foreign  trade. 

The  ships,  having  loaded  in  the  Thames^  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on 
April  18,  i6or,  and  got  dear  of  Tor  Bay  on  the  22nd.  On  July  24,  two 
months  from  the  Channel,  they  crossed  the  southern  tropic.  But  they  had 
been  so  long  under  the  Line  that  ''  many  of  our  men  fell  sick,"  On  August  i, 
in  yf  S.,  they  met  the  south-west  wind,  **to  the  great  comfort  of  all  our 
people.  For,  by  this  time  very  many  of  our  men  were  fallen  sick  of  the 
scurvy  in  all  our  ships^  and,  unless  it  were  in  the  general's  ship  only,  the 
others  were  so  weak  of  men  that  they  could  hardly  handle  the  sails,"  Head- 
winds again  hindered  their  course^  and  '*  now  the  few  whole  men  wc  had 
began  also  to  fall  sick^  so  that  our  weakness  of  men  was  so  great  that  in 
some  of  the  ships  the  merchants  took  their  turn  at  the  helm  and  went  into 
the  top  to  take  in  the  top  sails,  as  the  common  mariners  did"  Lancaster  at 
length  made  Saldanha  Bay,  where  he  had  landed  to  refresh  his  crews  on  his 
hrst  voyage  round  the  Cape  ten  years  before.  The  stale  of  three  of  the 
ships  "was  such  that  they  was  hardly  able  to  let  fall  an  anchor  to  save 
themselves  withall ;"  but  "  the  general  went  aboard  of  them  and  carried 
good  store  of  men,  and  hoyscd  out  their  boats  for  them..,, And  the  reason 
why  the  generafs  men  stood  better  in  health  than  the  men  of  other  ships 
was  this  :  he  brought  to  sea  with  him  certain  bottles  of  the  juice  of  lemons, 
which  he  gave  to  each  one  as  long  as  it  would  last,  three  spoonfuls  every 
morning  fasting,  not  suffering  them  to  cat  anything  after  it  till  noon.  This 
juice  worketh  much  the  better  ii  the  partie  keepe  short  diet,  and  wholly 
refrain  salt  meat,  which  salt  meat,  and  long  being  at  the  sea,  is  the  only 
cause  of  the  breeding  of  this  disease.  By  this  means  the  general  cured 
many  of  his  men  and  preserved  the  rest,  so  that  in  this  ship  (having  the 
double  of  men  that  was  in  the  rest  of  the  ships)  he  had  not  so  many  sick,  nor 
lost  so  many  men  as  they  did,  which  was  the  mercie  of  God  to  us  all'* 

At  Saldanha  Bay  they  bartered  with  the  natives  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  other  provisions,  and  in  due 
time  doubled   the   Cape  of  Good    Hope.     On   Christmas  day, 


eight  months  out  from  England,  they  put  in  to  Antongil  Bay, 
on  the  east  side  of  Madagascar.     On  landing-    they   found  ^4 
writing  on  the  rocks  that  five  Dutch  ships  had  sailed  thence  two 
months  before,  having  "lost  between   150  and   203  men  while 
they  roade  in  that  place/'    The  English  had  a  similar  experieno^B 
in  store  for  them  :  on  board  Lancaster's  ship,  the  iTiaster*s  mat<^^ 
the  preacher,  the  surgeon  and  some  ten  others,  died  ;  and^  in  the 
vice-admirars  ship,  the  master  with  other  two.     It  was  mostly 
the  flux  that  they  died  of,  brought  on   by  the  drinking-watei^B 
or  by  the  excessive  wetness  of  the  season,  or  by  '*  going  ope^| 

Hand  cold  in  the  stomacke,  which  our  men  would  often  do  whd^| 
they  were  hot**  (Hawkins  gives  the  latter  reason  for  flux  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands). 

■  The  references  to  scurvy  before  reaching  the  Cape,  and 
dysentery  in  Madagascar,  are  all  that  is  said  of  sickness  in  this 
first  venture  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  in  the  accounts 
of  the  voyages  which  regularly  followed  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
the  loss  of  men  at  the  factories,  or  in  the  country  trade,  or  on 
the  voyage  home,  as  well  as  on  the  outward  voyag^e*.  The 
Directors  in  London  were  naturally  well  aware  how  greatly  their 
ventures  were  imperilled  and  their  profits  reduced  by  the  enoi 
mous  loss  of  men.  Under  their  own  eyes  ships  would  arrive  i 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel  with  crews  so  weakened  that  the; 
had  to  be  met  at  Scilly  with  help  to  navigate  them  through  the 
narrow  seas  to  the  Thames.  By  their  correspondence  from 
abroad,  they  were  frequently  hearing  of  artificers  dying  in  their 
factories,  of  ships  arriving  out  with  so  many  men  dead,  and  of 
other  ships  cast  away,  partly  by  stress  of  weather  no  doubt,  but 
sometimes  from  inability  of  the  crews  to  man  them.  Accord- 
ingly wc  find  that  they  were  alive  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
"  flux,  scurvy,  and  fever/*  Lancaster,  as  we  have  seen,  carried 
lime-juice  on  his  first  voyage  for  the  Company  in  1601.  In  the 
Court  minutes  of  August  13,  1607,  the  following  were  ordered 
to  be  provided  with  expedition:  *' Lemon  water,  *a!ligant*  from 
Alicante,  a  wine  very  fit  for  beverage  and  good  against  the  flux, 
and  old  corn,  etc.'*     At  the  Court  of  Directors  on  December  lOj 

^  CaUmiar  a/ Stait  Paptri,    East  Indies  (uiidler  the  respective  dates)* 
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1614,  there  was  considered  an  *' offer  of  Dr  Burgis  to  present  the 
Company  with  an  antidote  against  poison,  scurvy,  and  other 
diseases  tf>  which  people  are  subject  these  long  voyages :  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  and  Captain  Keeling  to  confer  with  him  and 
report  their  opinions/*  Trial  was  also  to  be  made  of  baking 
fresh  bread  at  sea,  with  the  grinding  of  corn,  '*  an  exercise  fit  to 
preserve  men  in  health/*  The  offer  of  Dr  Burgis  was  accepted  ; 
and  on  January  26,  161 5,  the  minutes  of  the  Court  mention 
"  instructions  in  writing,  and  boxes  of  such  things  as  are  to  be 
used,  for  prevention  of  the  flux,  scurvy ^  and  fevcr»  prepared  by 
Dr  Burgis,  to  be  delivered  to  each  ship  ;  the  cost,  about  £2^,  to 
be  paid/*  In  the  minutes  of  the  Court,  November  22,  1619, 
there  is  reference  to  another  preventive  of  scurvy ;  '*  The  fleet  to 
be  supplied  with  15  tons  of  white  wine,  to  be  drunk  at  the  Line, 
and  the  Cape,  which  is  used  by  the  Dutch  to  preserve  men  from 
scurvy,  and  will  refresh  the  men  and  scour  their  maws,  and  open 
and  cool  as  well  as  lemon  water"— the  latter  having  been  in  all 
probability  disliked  or  refused  by  the  men.  In  1624,  *'the 
death  of  mariners*'  is  a  topic  at  the  Court  of  Directors;  again, 
on  October  15,  1626,  the  Court  considers  of  the  great  mortality 
from  scurvy  in  the  'Charles'  and  '  Hart,'  homeward  bound,  and 
how  to  prevent  it  Some  were  of  opinion  that  lemon  water  was 
very  good,  but  Mr  Styles  related  that  tamarind  was  the  ex- 
cellentest  thing.  However,  there  had  been  plenty  of  tamarinds 
aboard  the  ships  ;  and  on  Lieutenant  Hill  being  called  in,  he 
testified  that  the  crews  had  all  got  tamarind,  but  they  were  all 
debauched  people. 

John  Woodall,  surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  was 
at  this  time  surgeon-general  to  the  East  India  Company,  having 
medical  charge  of  their  dockyard  at  Biackwall;  his  name  appears 
in  the  Court  minutes  as  early  as  1614.  In  161 7  he  published  his 
*  Surgion's  Mate/  *' chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  young  sea-surgions 
imployed  in  the  East  India  companies  afl'airs,**  and  dedicated  it  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  himself  a  navigator,  and  then  chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  This  practical  manual  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  management  of  fractures,  dislocations,  amputations,  and 
the  like,  a  part  of  his  subject  wherein  Woodall  was  thoroughly 
competent;  but  there  appears  also  in  the  title,  '*  the  cure  of  the 
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scurvie,  the  fluxes  of  the  belly,  of  the  collica  and  iltaca 
tenasmus  and  exitus  ani,  the  callentyre/*    The  section  on  scuny 
twenty-six  pages  long,  is  the  one  that  here  concerns  us.    This 
was  what  Sir  Richard  Hawkhis  had  desired;  "And  I  wish  that 
some  learned  men  would  write  of  it,  for   it   is   the   plague 
the  sea  and  the  spoil  of  mariners/'     Woodall  begins  by  di 
claiming    learning:   "A    learned    treatise    befits    not   my  pen. 
But,  at  all  events,  his  was  the  voice  of  the   faculty,  and  be 
plunges  boldly  into  pathology  in  the  very  first  lines  :  "  Scun^  e 
a  disease  of  the  spleen,  whereby  it  is  sometimes  wholly  stopped* 
etc.     Being  a  man  of  much  good  sense,  Woodall  quickly  lea\ts 
that   line  of  remark,  for  a  time  at   least.     He   repeats  all  the 
familiar  experience  of  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  and    the  numerous 
captains  of  East  Indiamen,  with  whom  lie  must  have  conversed 
many  times  (it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  himself  sailed).    He 
mentions  the  great  benefit   to  the  crews  from  landing  at  the 
Cape,  with  the  fresh  air  and  food,  scurvy  being  thereby  cured 
**  without  much  other  help."     He  enforces  the  need  of  changes 
of  clothing,  and  other  things  in  the  regimen  on  board,  just  as 
Hawkins  and  others  were  wont  to  do  in  practice.      He  is  as 
clear  on   the  virtues  of  lime-juice   as    Lancaster,    and    copies 
somewhat   closely   the   practice   of  the   latter  in    1601  :   **each 
morning  two  or  three  spoonfuls,  and  fast  after  it  two  hours*'; 
his  originality  appearing  in  the  rider,  grateful  to  seamen  :  **  and 
if  you  add  one  spoonful  of  aqua  vitae  thereto,  to  a  cold  stomach 
it  is  the  better."     He  mentions  that  a  **good  quantity  of  juice  of 
lemons  is  sent  in  each  ship  out  of  England,  by  the  great  care  of 
the  merchants,  and  intended  only  for  the  relief  of  every  poor 
man  in  his  need,"     The  ships  surgeon  is  advised  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  fresh  lemons  and  oranges  where  they  were  to  be  had  on 
the  voyage,  and  of  tamarinds  at  Bantam, 

So  far,  Woodall  merely  sets  down  what  every  shipmaster 
knew  as  to  the  things  that  bring  on  scurvy,  the  best  regimen 
to  keep  it  off,  and  the  extraordinarily  rapid  curative  effect  of 
lime-juice  and  of  change  to  land  air  and  fresh  food.  But  there 
was  a  certain  professional  doctrine  of  scurvy,  and  a  treatment  of 
it  semndunt  arhm,  namely  the  wisdom  of  learned  men  w'hich 
Hawkins   had  called  for  ;    and  we  have  now  to  see  wliat  that 
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was,  according  to  VVoodall.     His  pathology  Is  that  of  '*  obstruc- 
tions/* a  curious  fancy  of  the  learned  \ 

The  spleen,  said  VVoodall  in  his  opening  lines,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  obstruction  ;  but  on  resuming  the  pathology;  he  proceeds 
to  obstructions  also  of  the  liver  and  brain  : 

"  But  it  is  plain  that  this  grief  is  a  lazy  foul  disease  with  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  or  spleen,  or  both ;  as  also  it  appearctb  tbat  tbe  head  is  much 
diseased,  and  that  there  is  great  obstructions  in  the  brain,  for  that  the  eyes 
not  only  look  evil  coloured,  but  also  the  gums  putrefy^  and  the  teeth  grow 
loose,  and  all  the  sinewy  parts  of  ihe  body  bear  ihcir  part  in  the  disease,  for 
the  shrinking  and  withering  of  the  sinews,  with  the  great  pains  the  party 
hath,  declareth  no  less''  (p.  180). 

This  theoretical  pathology  VVoodall  supports  by  an  appeal 
to  morbid  anatomy : 

"Also  it  is  manifest  that  divers  of  those  which  have  been  opened  after 
death  have  had  their  livers  utterly  rotlcd" — others  having  their  livers  much 
swollen,  and  the  spleen  swollen,  others  full  of  water,  others  their  lungs 
putrefied  and  slunk  while  they  have  lived,  (which  last  may  have  been  an 
incorrect  inference  from  the  foul  state  of  the  moulh). 

Such  being  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  he  comes  next  to 
the  indications  of  cure  ;  and  these  he  takes  from  "  a  famous 
writer,  Johannes  Echthius/'     They  arc: 

1 .  The  opening  of  obstructions, 

2,  The  evacuating  of  offending  humours. 

3,  The  altering  the  property  of  the  humours. 

4.  The  comforting  and   corroborating  the   parts   late   dis- 

eased. 

The  order  of  treatment^  lege  art  is,  is  accordingly  as  follows  : 
the  administration  of  a  clyster  or  clysters  ;  the  opening  of  a  vein, 
if  strong  (/'but  beware  of  taking  too  much  blood  away  at  once"); 

'  It  seems  to  have  passetl  into  common  usage»  as  *'to  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  lo 
fot"  [Mms./or  Mf(is.  \u.  i),  and  lo  have  l>een  kept  tip  therein  after  the  faculty  hail 
dropped  it — if  indeed  Byron's  line,  **  Where  cold  Olwinictitm^s  apathy  "'  tie  a  survival 
iif  medical  terminology.  There  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  survival  in  the  use 
of  **scorhutie  j  *'  at  one  time  land-scurvy  was  tJctectecl  (under  the  influence  of  theory) 
in  many  forms  and  wc  find  in  (he  I'^chtnck  Papn-s  a  late  reminiscence  of  that 
singular  dogma  in  the  ** young  gentleman  wiih  the  sct>rhutic  counEenrince*" 
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next  day  after  the  bleeding,  "  if  he  can  bear  it/'  give  him  pi  I 
euphorbium  or  jg^ambog'e  ;  and  lastly »  "  if  yau  see  cause,"  certain 
days  after  you  have  ^iven  of  any  of  yotir  former  laxatives,  you 
may  give  a  sweat  to  the  patient  In  his  bed.  Thus  the  indications 
from  the  patholo^  would  be  fulfilled — opening  of  obstructions, 
evacuating  of  ill  humours,  and  altering  the  property  of  the 
humours.  It  should  be  said  for  Wood  all  that  his  practice  was 
better  than  his  theory.  Thus,  he  cautions  the  young  dogmatists 
who  sailed  as  surgeons  in  East  Indiamen,  not  to  carry  their 
principles  too  far ;  he  has  heard  that  they  are  somewhat  fond  of 
the  la  licet »  and  he  cautions  them  not  to  take  too  much  blood 
at  sea,  as  excessive  depletion  "makes  the  disease  worse  ;**  he 
cautions  them  also  as  to  the  use  of  gamboge. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  a  few  more  illustrations  of 
what  the  Company's  ships  were  actually  experiencing  during 
the  period  that  those  questions  were  before  the  Court  ofi 
Directors*, 


In  the  sixth  voyage  for  the  Company,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Ha  Middleton,  the  captain  of  the  'Darling'  and  three  of  his  merchants  died 
at  Tecoa,  and  most  of  the  men  were  ill  fn  the  eighth  voyage,  when  home 
ward  boimd  between  the  Cape  and  St  Helena  in  the  month  of  June,  many  of 
the  men  fell  ill  with  scurvy,  and  the  ship  had  to  come  in  to  Waterfnrd  inslead 
of  the  Thames.  A  similar  experience  befell  Captain  Thomas  Best  in  the 
'Dragon* and  *Hosiander/  carrying  together  380  persons.  Having  left  Graves- 
end  on  February  j,  1612,  he  completed  his  trading  in  the  Indies,  and  arrived 
in  the  Thames  on  June  15,  1614,  six  months  from  Bantam.  The  scurvy  in 
this  voyage  comes  in  towards  the  end.  On  March  4,  1614,  **  1  did  set  sail  in 
the  roade  of  Saldanha  ;  yet  notwithstanding  our  short  passage,  having  been 
from  Santa  Helena  but  two  moncthes  and  nine  days^  the  one  half  or  more 
of  our  company  are  laid  up  [on  June  4]  of  the  scurvie  and  two  dead  of  it. 
Yet  we  had  plentie  of  victuals,  as  beef,  bread,  wine,  rice,  oil,  vinegar,  sugar ; 
and  ail  these  without  allowance.  Note  thai  all  our  men  that  are  sick  have 
taken  their  sickness  since  we  fell  with  Florcs  and  Corvo.  For  since  that 
time  we  have  had  it  very  cold,  especially  in  two  great  stoni>s,...From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo  I  had  not  one  maa 
sick."  While  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  they  had  buried  twenty-five  men  al 
one  place. 

On   November   3,   t6T8,  the  Directors  have  letters  from  two  of  thei) 
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captains  at  the  Cape*  of  July  6  and  7,  with  news  of  their  arrival  there  on 
June  26,  and  the  loss  or  sickness  of  many  men,  partly  through  the  stinking 
beer,  the  tainted  beef»  the  lack  of  fresh  provisions  at  the  Cape,  and  the  want 
of  warm  clothes.  A  letter  of  February  25,  [619,  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  *  FYppercorn  *  in  Bantam  roads  :  A  great  many  men  had  died  in  the 
ten- months*  voyage  between  England  and  Bantam  ;  putrefied  beef  and  pork, 
**  not  man's  meat,"  the  chief  cause  of  sickness.  When  they  arrived  at 
Bantam,  not  six  men  able  to  work ;  the  whole  fleet  in  the  like  distress. 
Twenty 'five  men  m  all  dead  or  drowned.  A  letter  from  Batavia,  January  1 1, 
1622,  says  the  master  of  the  *  Annc^  and  r4  men  of  the  fleet  were  dead  : 
"so  many  men  are  deceased  that  they  have  not  enough  to  man  all  the  ships 
now  in  the  roads,"  The  *  Diamond*  sailed  from  England  on  October  8,  [621, 
and  after  a  **long  and  tedious  voyage*^  arrived  at  Jacatra  previous  to 
November  24,  1622  •  enclosed  are  the  accounts  of  those  men  who  have  died, 
and  nine  wills.  Another  letter  from  Batavia,  sometime  in  1623,  covers  an 
'*  abstract  of  the  men  deceased  in  the  ships." 

On  March  28,  r624»  the  *  Royal  James/  with  five  others,  sailed  from  the 
Downs  ;  she  called  at  Said  an  ha  Bay,  and  arrived  on  or  before  November  15, 
at  Svvally  bar,  Batavia  ;  the  bread  had  been  very  bad,  the  water  too  little, 
the  beef  not  fit  for  men  j  have  enclosed  the  names  of  those  deceased.  The 
*  Jonas,*  also  arrived  out  at  Batavia  on  November  tj,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  five  others  ;  she  called  at  Saldanha  Bay  on  July  19  ;  *'the  whole- 
somencss  of  the  air  and  the  herb  baths  caused  the  most  part  of  their  sick 
men  to  recover  in  ten  days  from  the  scurbeck."  In  Jime,  f^i25,  the  *  Anne' 
had  been  at  Mocha  for  eight  months  in  great  distress,  with  most  part  of  her 
men  dead  and  the  ship  ready  to  founder. 

Writing  on  October  13,  1 62 5 ^  from  Batavia  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  London,  Governor  Hawley  says  that  the  ^London'  had  arrived  out  on 
August  23,  with  loss  of  36  men.  and  80  sick.  She  reported  the  '  Discovery^' 
to  have  left  the  Cape  for  St  Helena,  having  lost  21  men  ;  two  other  ships, 
the  *Moon*  and  *Ruby'  had  (heir  crews  "in  remarkable  health."  On 
September  14,  the  *  Swallow  *  arrived  out,  having  lost  only  3  men.  Of  46 
men  shipped  in  the  *  Abigail  *  out  of  England,  all  were  dead  but  5,  in  her 
coasting  voyages  upon  Sumatra,  Most  of  the  workmen  and  soldiers  sent  in 
the  *  London'  had  arrived  ;  '*bul  since,  by  disorders,  are  dead,  as  arc  those 
in  the  *  Swallow.*  The  smiths  are  all  dead;  of  the  armourers,  only  John 
Speed  and  a  boy  alive.  Most  other  workmen  dead  or  incapable.  This  is 
not  remissness  of  government,  but  the  newcomers,  dreaming  of  nothing  but 
sack  and  sugar-pkims  in  India,  are  with  much  difficulty  brought  to  oljedi- 
ence,"  A  Dutch  ship,  the  *Leyden'  arrived  out  in  i626»  with  loss  of  22 
men,  having  been  twelve  months  on  the  passage. 

In  the  end  of  October,  1628,  the  'Morris*  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel  from  Bantam,  **  which  was  most  happily  met  with  near  Scilly  by 
Captain  Bickly,  who  was  sent  out  to  relieve  any  ship  from  the  Indies,  she 
being  in  a  very  weak  state  by  reason  of  an  infectious  disease.''    She  reached 
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the  Downs  safely  with  two  other  East  Indiamen  ;  but  having  been  driviSL 
from  her  anchors  in  a  great  storm,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Hotliod 
previous  to  November  19.  Next  year,  about  October  28,  1629,  the* Mary' 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  reported  to  have  put  into  ScUly  having  lost 
most  of  her  men  by  sickness.  Therefore,  Sir  H.  Mervyn,  of  H.M.S.  'LyoiJ,' 
in  the  Dovvns^  having  got  early  word  of  the  *  Mary's  *  distress,  writes  to 
E,  Nicholas,  to  say  that  if  the  Company  desire  a  convoy  for  the  'Marj' 
from  their  lordships  of  the  Admiralty,  "she  being  rich,''  he  (Mervyn)  hope? 
that  Nicholas  will  remember  him* 

Rut,  although  it  was  not  unusual  for  ships  to  come  home 
with  crews  weakened  by  scur\'y»  it  was  not  invariable.  The 
'William'  returned  to  England  in  1628,  as  rich  a  ship  as  the 
Company  ever  had  from  the  East  Indies,  with  not  a  sick  man  in 
her,  nor  any  dead  on  the  way;  her  lading  was  computed  to  be 
worth  ;£;i70,ooo^ 

In  a  despatch  of  February  6,  1626,  Hawley  gives  an  account 
of  a  truly  disastrous  sickness  hi  the  factory  and  among  the 
Company's  ships  at  Batavia  during  the  previous  year,  which 
illustrates  another  risk  than  that  of  scurvy  or  flox,  and  an 
experience  in  the  East  Indies  not  altogether  exceptional*. 

"On  March  12,  I  dispeeded  the  *  Diamond'  for  Japan  to  fetch  boardi. 
planks,  etc.  [to  repair  the  *  Btiir  with]  ;  but  hardly  had  fourteen  days  passed 
when  the  ^BnU's'  men  fell  sick  and  died  daily;  then  the  *  Reformation's' 
men  died  by  five^  six  or  more  in  a  day  ;  in  a  short  Lime  the  *  BulFs'  men  all 
died  but  the  master  and  one  more,  who  were  dangerously  sick,  and  in  the 
*  Reformation '  the  master  and  all  the  men  lay  at  God^s  mercy.  We  were 
forced  to  relieve  them  by  blacks,  and  hale  the  ships  to  the  open  bay  [they 
would  seem  to  have  been  careened]  where  they  rode  like  wrecks  without 
other  help  than  some  few  to  comfort  iheir  sick,  for  more  from  the  other 
ships  might  not  be  spared.  The  contagion  was  so  pestilent  that  their  blood, 
being  Hcked  by  dog  or  cat,  caused  them  to  swell,  burst  and  die.  It  was 
more  moderate  on  shore,  and  was  least  on  the  ships  in  the  open  bay,  though 
they  also  were  daily  visited, ..The  *  Diamond'  returned  on  April  11,  with 
planks  etc.  ;  also  slaves  and  44  Chinamen,  which  were  with  no  small  charge 
procured,  and  who  all  fell  sick,  and  10  or  12  died..., Thinking  the  mortah'ly 
was  occasioned,  not  by  pestiferous  air  or  soil,  nor  by  any  noxious  tree,  but 
by  surfeit  and  the  wet  monsoon,  1  enacted  orders  for  government  building, 
and  cleansing  the  trees  to  get  more  air.  Wanted  no  provisions  of  fresh 
victual ;  could  at  pleasure  command  neiti^hhours  to  fish  and  fetch  anything 
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needed,  and  the  island  itself  furnished  deer.    On  April  12,  took  general  view 
of  all  people,  as  follows : 
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—leaving^  of  course,  an  immense  proportion  dead. 

These  are  instances  from  the  records  of  the  East  India 
Company  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  It  would 
be  tedious,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  follow  the  history 
continuously.  But  meanwhile  to  show  that  Its  experiences,  good 
and  bad,  remained  much  the  same  until  long  after,  let  os  take 
two  voyages  in  the  year  1682.  Governor  WiUiam  Hedges, 
passenger  on  board  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  enters  in  his 
diary  the  25th  of  May,  16S2,  being  then  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :  '*  Not  lost  a  man  (except  Mr  Richards)  either  by  sickness 
or  any  other  accident,  since  we  left  England,  which  wants  but 
three  days  of  four  months,  and  is  just  two  months  since  we 
passed  the  Equinoctial  Line,*'  nothing  being  said  of  sickness  in 
the  rest  of  the  voyage.  But  another  of  the  Company's  ships 
the  same  year  fared  %vorse :  **  December  9,  1682,  ship  *  Society' 
arrived  at  Balasore.  She  left  the  Downs  on  May  30,  arid»  not 
touching  at  any  place  by  the  way,  lost  seventeen  men  of  the 
scurvy*/* 

Sickness  in  the  Colonizing  of  Virginia  and  New  England. 

Leaving  now  the  long  voyages  of  the  English  beyond  the 
Line,  and  their  factories  in  the  East,  let  us  see  how  they  fared 
as  regards  health  when  they  merely  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  their 
own  latitudes.  The  earliest  series  of  voyages  to  Virginia,  at 
Raleigh's  instigation,  from  1585  to  1590,  have  been  already 
referred  to.     The  continuous  history  of  Atlantic  voyages,  and  of 

^   IVilliam  Hedges*  Diary*     Hakluyt  Si3Ctety»  1887,  r.  14,  54, 
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the   North  American  colonics,  begins  with   the   expedition 
1609  under  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers'. 

Seven  of  the  ships  fitted  out  in  the  Thames,  and  sailed  frooal 
Woolwich  on  May  15,  1609.  Having  been  joined  at  Plymouthl 
by  two  more,  the  fleet  sailed  thence  on  June  2,  and  from] 
Falmouth  on  June  8.  The  expedition  included  **  many  unruly  I 
gallants  packed  thither  by  their  friends  to  escape  ill  destiniesv* 
with  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  usual  among  emi-] 
grants,  as  well  as  horses,  and  probably  other  live  stock.  The) 
navigation,  to  reach  Western  land  in  37  N,,  appears  to  have] 
been  somewhat  erratic : 

*^  We  ran  a  southerly  course  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where,  having  the  j 
sun  within  six  or  seven  degrees  right  over  our  head  in  July,  we  bore  away  J 
West  ;  so  that  by  the  fervent  heat  and  loomcs  breezes,  many  of  our  men  feUJ 
sick  of  the    caler^ture " — Noah   Webster  takes    that   to  mean   a   spotted 
pestilential  fever— "and  out  of  two  ships  was  thrown  overboard  thirty-two 
persons.     The  vice-admiral  [the  *  Diamond']  was  said  to  have  the  plague  in 
her  ;  but  in  the  *  Blessing'  we  had  not  any  sick,  albeit  we  had  twenty  woraen 
and  children.'* 

A  storm  came  on,  in  which  the  ships  were  scattered^  the 
admirars  ship  being  driven  to  the  Bermudas  and  there  wreckedl 
In  the  storm  **  some  lost  their  masts,  some  had  their  sails  blown 
from  their  yards;  the  seas  over-raking  our  ships,  much  of  our 
provision  was  spoiled,  our  fleet  separated,  and  our  men  sick, 
and  many  died ;  and  m  this  miserable  state  we  arrived  at 
Virginia/'  The  '  Blessing,'  on  board  which  was  Gabriel  Archer, 
the  principal  narrator  of  events,  seems  to  have  fared  better  than 
the  rest:  **  The  *  Unity*  was  sore  distressed  when  she  came  up 
with  us;  for,  of  seventy  landmen  [emigrantsj,  she  had  not  ten 
found,  and  all  her  seamen  were  down,  but  only  the  master  and  a 
his  boy,  with  one  poor  sailor ;  but  we  relieved  them,  and  we 
four  consorting,  fell  into  the  King*s  River  [James  River]  haply 
the  I  ith  of  August'*  They  found  the  colony  *'  all  In  health  (for 
the  most  part)/*     There  were  fourscore  living  20  miles  from  the 


*  A  Litter  0f  M,  Gabtid  An^kar,  in  Purchas,  pL  i\\  \\,  1733;  Smith's  VtrginM^ 
in  Finkcrton,  xin.  99;  W.  Slrnchcy,  in  rurchms,  pi.  iv,  p,  1753. 

*  Theubald  makes  this  ihe  slorfii  ami  slitj) wreck  wliich  Shakes|>earc  brings  inlo^ 
the  Ti'Htffsi. 
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brt   who  fed   upon  nothing  but   oysters  eight  weeks'  space. 
'■  After  our  four  ships  had  been  in  harbour  a  few  days,  came  in 
e  vice-admiral,  having  cut  her  mainmast  overboard,  and  had 
any  of  her  men  very  sick  and  weak."     This  was  the  ship  that 

as  said  to  have  the  plague  in  hen     The  admiral  and  his  ships 

;ompany,  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  fared  in  health  best  of  all ; 

he  whole  number  of    150  persons  reached  Jamestown  in  due 

^course,  to   find  only  60  remaining  alive  of  the  350  who  had 

brmed  the  complement  of  the  other  ships.    Part  of  the  mortality 

ad  happened  on  board  ship,  but  probably  the  most  of  it  after 
landing;  Jamestown  "is  in  a  marish  ground,  low,  flat  to  the 
river,  and  hath  no  fresh  water  springs  serving  the  town,  but 
what  we  drew  from  a  well  six  or  seven  fathom  deep,  fed  by  the 
brackish  river  oozing  into  it,  from  whence  I  verily  believe  the 
chief  causes  have  proceeded  of  many  diseases  and  sicknesses 
which  have  happened  to  our  people,  who  arc  indeed  strangely 
afflicted  with  fluxes  and  agues."  Lord  Dc  La  VVarre,  one  of 
the  early  governors,  had  a  succession  of  illnesses — hot  and  violent 
ague,  followed  by  a  relapse  still  more  violent  and  lasting  a 
month,  **  then  the  flux  surprised  me  and  kept  me  many  days," 
then  the  cramp,  with  strong  pains,  afterwards  tlie  gout,  and 
finally  the  scurvy — which  last,  however,  might  have  been  the 
eczema  of  gout,  although  it  was  said  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
oranges  and  lemons  of  the  Western  Islands,  and  by  the  voyage 
thither*. 

Much  in  these  early  ventures  was  put  down  to  climate, 
which  was  really  due  to  other  causes.  There  are,  of  course, 
unhealthy  climates ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  talk  in  the  17th  and 
i8th  centuries  about  the  "tainted  air '*  of  *' foreign  climes*'  was 
mere  confusion  of  ideas.  A  more  correct  view  of  events  was 
that  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  in  a  letter  of 
January  30,  1624^  to  the  Virginia  Company  in  London: 

'*The  mortality,  which  is  imputed  to  the  country  alone,  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  pestilent  ships,  which  reach  Virginia  victualled  with  musty  bread  and 
stinking  beer^  heretofore  so  earnestly  coniplamed  of..., Robert  Benet  in  his 
lifetime  boasted  that  the  sale  of  four  butts  of  wine  would  clear  a  voyage. 
Rotten  wines  destroy  their  bodies  and  empty  their  purses V^ 


Purchiis,  IV,  p.   \}(yi. 
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The  letter  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  sickness  had  brought 
down  great  numbers  ** since  their  last"  According  to  Purchas, 
the  emigration  to  Virginia  in  three  years  immediately  preceding 
this,  the  years  1619,  1620  and  1621,  had  amounted  to  3570 
persons  in  42  ships.  Overcrowding,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the 
rule.  We  shall  find  particular  evidence  of  it  in  speaking  of 
West  Indian  colonization  in  the  sequel ;  and  for  the  present, 
it  may  suffice  to  quote  a  document  of  April  24,  163S,  a  Ust  of 
1 10  passengers  for  New  England  per  *  Confidence '  of  200  tons. 

If  Virginia  was  settled  by  a  crew  of  broken  gallants  and 
their  humbler  followers,  the  New  England  colony  was  officered 
by  strict  Puritans,  who  were  accompanied  by  men  and  women 
sharing,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the  same  beliefs  and  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  The  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlements  might  be  expected,  therefore,  to  show  less  of  sick- 
ness and  failure  than  the  Virginian  ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  do, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  clear  of  it  The  first  voyage  of 
the  *  Mayflower*  in  1620,  carrying  the  small  sect  of  Bro\%Tiists 
who  had  tried  Holland  for  a  time  as  a  place  of  refuge,  presents 
nothing  for  our  purpose.  Like  the  settlers  along  the  shores 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  before  them,  these  first  New  Englandcis 
had  to  encounter  famine  and  sickness.  Famine  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  also  of  the  disastrous  epidemics  among  the 
Indians  along  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Charles, 
on  two  occasions,  the  one  previous  to  1614  and  the  other  in 
i6i9\  The  emigration  to  New  England  really  began  in  1630, 
and  of  one  of  the  expeditions  of  that  year  we  have  authentic 
particulars  by  the  leader  of  it,  John  Winthrop'.  On  board  the 
'  Arbella/  under  date  April  17,  1630,  he  enters  in  his  journal : 

"This  day  our  captain  told  me  that  our  landmen  were  very  nasty  and 
slovenly,  and  that  the  gun -deck,  where  they  lodged,  was  so  beastly  and 
noisome  with  their  vicuials  and  beasthness  as  would  much  endanger  the 
health  of  the  ship.  Hereupon,  after  prayer,  wc  look  order,  and  appointed 
four  men  to  see  to  it,  and  to  keep  that  room  clean  for  three  days,  and  then 
four  others  should  succeed  them,  and  so  forth  on." 


1  Dcrmer*  in  Purchas,  iv.  p*   1778:   Bclkiiap*s  Amtrican  Bwgraphy  (*<Life  of 
Corges  "),  I,  355. 

*  John  Winthrop'sy<wr*i<i/,  p.  ir. 
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Nothinij  more  is  said  of  the  health  011  board  the  *  Arbclla/ 
The  'Mayflower'  and  *Whale'  had  their  passengers  all  in  health, 
but  most  of  their  cattle  and  horses  dead.  The  'Success'  lost 
—  goats,  and  many  of  her  passengers  were  near  starved.  The 
'Talbot'  lost  fourteen  passengers.  The  colony  had  various 
experiences  of  sickness  in  due  course.  In  1633,  smallpox 
proved  fatal  to  whole  settlements  of  Indians:  '*thc  English 
came  daily  and  ministered  to  them;  and  yet  few,  only  two 
families,  took  any  infection  by  \\M'  In  1646  an  epidemic  of 
influenza  went  among  the  Indians,  English,  French  and  Dutch, 
**not  a  family,  nor  but  few  persons,  escaping  it;'*  few  died,  not 
above  40  or  50  in  Massachusetts,  and  near  as  many  at  Con- 
necticut\  In  the  spring  of  1654,  a  general  fast  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  Connecticut,  one  reason  among  others 
being  "the  mortality  which  had  been  among  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,"  In  1655  there  was  another  influenza,  in  1658 
**  great  sickness  and  mortality  throughout  New  England,"  in 
1659  "cynanchc  trachealis,"  croup  perhaps,  and  in  1662  again 
general  sickness,  which,  along  with  drought,  called  for  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  on  their  cessation  in  October^  It  is  beside 
the  purpose  to  follow  the  epidemics  in  America  minutely;  but 
before  quitting  the  subject,  the  following,  from  a  Philadelphia 
letter  of  August  24,  1699,  will  suffice  to  keep  in  mind  the 
conditions  of  emigration  which  prevailed  long  after  the  first 
voyages:  ** Arrived  the  'Britannia*  from  Liverpool,  which  had 
been  13  weeks  on  her  passage;  she  had  200  passengers  on 
board, — had  lost  50  hy  death,  and  others  were  sickly*/' 

West  Indian  Colonization;   Yellow  Fever  and  the 
Slave  Trade. 

The  other  field  of  English  colonial  enterprise  that  concerns 
us  is  the  West  Indies.  The  West  Indian  colonics  of  Britain 
play  a  great  part  in  the  commercial  history,  in  the  nava!  history, 


*  Winthrop,  I,  pp.  119,  133,  *  Ihid^  II.  310. 

*  Refs.  in  Noah  Webster's  Hiit,  of  Epid,  and  Pestil.  Dhiosis. 
I.  189,  191,  193. 

*  Letler  of  Norris,  in  Hkt,  of  S,  Carolina^  1.  \\%. 
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and  in  the  legislative  history  in  connexion  with  the  negro  slave- 
trade  and  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  From  the  very  first 
they  play  a  great  part,  also,  in  the  history  of  epidemic  sickness ; 
they  and  the  Spanish,  French  and  other  colonies  there  were  the 
peculiar  home  of  yellow  fever  for  two  centuries,  having  shared 
that  unenviable  distinction,  after  a  generation  or  two,  with 
certain  ports  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  larger 
part  of  the  history  of  yellow-fever  epidemics  falls  outside  the 
period  to  whtch  I  here  limit  myself  But  the  beginnings  fall 
within  it ;  and  as  the  beginnings  raise  the  whole  question  of 
causation,  this  part  of  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  circumstances  of  yellow  fever 
as  illustrated  by  the  first  English  colonizations  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  the  tradings  connected  therewith. 

By  far  the  most  important  disease-producing  conditions  in 
the  West  Indies  arose  out  of  the  Guinea  slave-trade.  But,  so 
that  we  may  set  down  to  that  no  more  than  it  deserves,  we  shall 
have  to  review  also  the  earlier  experiences  of  English  and 
F"rench  emigrants,  both  on  the  voyage  and  in  their  settlements 
in  Barbados  and  St  Christopher,  and^  at  greatest  length,  the 
disastrous  first  occupation  of  Jamaica  in  1655  by  the  army  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  the  history, 
in  which  there  is  so  much  to  disentangle,  with  a  few  facts  about 
the  negro  labour-traffic  to  the  New  World  previous  to  the  time 
when  the  demands  of  the  sugar-plantations  caused  it  to  be  fl 
established  on  a  great  scale.  " 

African  negroes  were  brought  first  to  the  West  Indies  by  the 
Spaniards  to  worlc  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola.  They  are  heard  fl 
of  as  early  as  1501,  and  are  much  in  evidence  after  that  date. 
The  Christian  conscience  appears  to  have  been  at  first  tender. 
It  was  the  high  purpose  of  Isabella  of  Spain  to  convert  the 
Indies  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  the  cruelties  of  the  negro 
importation  and  of  the  forced  labour  in  the  mines  were  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  humanitarian  teaching  of  the  Gospels. 
The  remonstrances  of  missionaries  were  listened  to  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  and  licences  to  trade  in  negroes  were  either 
granted  under  strict  conditions  or  withheld  altogether.  How- 
ever, there  were  rapacious  pro-consuls  to  deal  with  as  well  as 
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monarchs  at  home,  and  cargoes  of  slaves  found  their  way  to 
Cuba,  to  Hispaniola  (St  Domingo),  and  at  length  to  the  Spanish 
Main.  Each  importation  as  late  as  1518  was  still  regulated  by 
special  licence ;  but  soon  after  that  date  a  powerful  minister 
sold  the  privilege  to  the  Genoese,  so  that  it  passed  somewhat 
beyond  control  of  the  Spanish  Court \  Connected  with  these 
importations  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  i6th  century,  were  the 
disastrous  epidemics  of  two  diseases  with  somewhat  similar 
names  and  inextricably  confused  in  the  records — the  great  pox 
and  the  small  pox ;  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  did  the  most 
harm  among  the  native  population  of  the  islands  and  mainland 
occupied  by  Spain  ;  but  it  is  said  that  by  disease  of  one  kind  or 
another  Mexicans  and  Caribs  on  the  main,  in  Hispaniola,  and  in 
Cuba,  came  near  to  being  exterminated*. 

The  first  English  share  in  the  negro  traffic  over  sea  fell  to 
John  Hawkins  and  partners,  who  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  an 
open  market  for  their  wares  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  had 
sometimes  to  dispose  of  their  negroes  by  stealth.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  still  in  part  for  the  mines  that  African  negroes 
were  in  request.  In  Richard  Hawkins'  account  of  his  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  in  1593,  he  mentions  that  he  captured  a  Portuguese 
ship  of  100  tons  shortly  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Brazil;  she 

*  Saco,  Mistary  0/  AfrUaf%  Slavery  in  th€  New  World  (Spanish).     Barcelona,  1879. 

*  Ovietlo,  in  Purchast  \\u  996  : — *'  Extract  of  Gonjtalo  Ferditiando  de  Ovicdo : — 
'  I  had  acquaintance  with  *iivers  which  went  in  the  iirhl  and  second  voyages  of 
Columbus ;  of  which  was  Peter  Margarite,  cotnmendator  in  the  second  voyage,  of 
most  resix*cl  with  the  king  and  queen,  who  complainetl  of  those  paines,  [Syphilis 
was  prevalent  in  Barcelona  and  Valencia  previous  to  1494.  Sec  Chapter  Vni.] 
Soon  after,  in  the  year  1496,  began  the  dii^ease  to  arrcsl  some  courtiers  j  but  in  those 
beginnings  it  was  only  amongst  baser  person^  of  small  authority ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  got  it  by  having  to  do  with  common  women.  But  afterwards  it  cxlemlcd  to 
principal  jTcr^ons,  and  the  physicians  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  so  that  many 
died«\,.Bijt  inlecd  it  came  from  Hisjianiola,  where  it  is  ordinary,  and  the  remedy  also 
[guaiacnm].  Otir  author  {l.i\  civ.),  and  Ramusio  in  his  preface  to  his  third  Tome, 
say  that  the  souldiers  of  Pamlilo  de  Nuney,  having  the  small  pocks,  infected  the 
Indians  which  never  before  heard  of  that  disease;  in  so  much  that  of  1,600,000  soules 
in  that  island  there  are  so  few  left,  as  by  and  by  you  shall  hcar.„The  covctou.sncssc  of 
the  mine- workers,  neglect  of  diet,  change  of  gouvemour^  growing  worse  and  worse, 
causeti  iheoi  to  poison,  kill  and  liang  themselves,  besides  those  which  were  consumed 
by  infectious  or  pestilentiall  pocks  ( those  before  mentioned  out  of  Ramusio)  and  other 
diseases." 
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was  bound  for  Angola  to  load  negroes  to  be  carried  to  and  sold 
in  the  River  Plate  :  "  It  is  a  trade  of  great  profit  and  much  used. 
The  negroes  are  carried  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Potosi." 

It  is  not  until  a  generation  after  that  wc  hear  of  the  English 
as  slave-owners.  On  February  i6,  1624,  there  were  22  negroes 
on  the  English  settlements  in  Virginia,  the  whites  numbering 
I253\  In  somewhat  greater  numbers,  negroes  are  next  heard 
of  in  English  possession  in  the  Bahamas  j  but^  from  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Company  of  Providence  Island  in 
London  and  their  agents  in  the  colonies,  it  would  appear  that 
the  policy  of  using  forced  labour  was  by  no  means  admitted  by 
all,  or  free  from  difficulties.  Thus  in  1635  the  Company  con- 
demned as  indiscreet  and  injurious  Mr  Rush  worth's  behaviour 
concerning  the  negroes  who  ran  away, ''  arising,  as  it  seems,  from 
a  groundless  opinion  [of  Rushworth]  that  Christians  may  not 
lawfully  keep  such  persons  in  a  state  of  serv^itude  during  their 
strangeness  from  Christianity'/' 

Whatever  negroes  the  English  colonists  possessed  at  this  ■ 
time  they  got  either  by  capture  or  purchase  from  Dutch  and 
other  foreign  traders.  Thus,  in  the  instructions  to  a  ship-master 
sailing  from  London,  dated  March  19,  1636,  captured  negroes 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Somcrs  Islands,  those  who  can  dive 
for  pearls  to  be  employed  at  Providence.  Again,  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  captain  of  the  'Mary  Hope/  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  January  20,  1637,  refer  to  the  distribution  of  negroes 
*'  if  a  prize  be  taken/*  And,  on  June  7,  1643,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  instructs  the  captain  of  the  *  EHas/  400  tons,  that 
captured  negroes  are  *'to  be  left  at  my  island  of  Trinidadl"  The 
negro  carrying-trade  was  in  those  years  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  who  not  only  stocked  their  own  colony  of  Surinam 
on  the  mainland  but  used  their  small  island  of  Cura^oa  as  ■ 
a  slave-depot  for  the  supply  of  colonies  belonging  to  other 
nations.  Thus  the  governor  of  Antigua,  which  had  then  no 
negroes,  says  in  a  despatch  of  about  the  year  1670:  "At 
Cura^oa  they  [the  Dutch]  send  a  vast  quantity  of  negroes  to 
the  Spaniard,  and  of  late  four  ships  from  Jamaica  for  ready 
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*  Caimiiar  of  State  Papers,     Aiucr.  &  W.  I.,  L  57. 

'  Col,  S*  P,  Amcr.  &  W.  I.,  under  the  respecUve  dates. 
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*pi€<^s-of-eig;ht  carried  thence  great  store.  They  intend  to 
settle  a  mart  for  negroes  at  Tortota  to  engross  the  trade  of 
Porto  Rico." 

The  direct  share  of  England  in  the  negro  carr>'ing-trade  arose 
out  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Guinea  Company.  The  history 
of  English  interests  in  Guinea  and  '*  Binncy  "  need  not  detain 
us.  When  the  first  patent  for  sole  trade  was  granted  in  1624, 
it  was  fek  to  be  a  grievance,  as  "  many  had  been  there  almost 
for  fifty  years  since/'  The  charter  was  renewed  on  November  22, 
163 1  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  some  who  had  been  ousted  from  their 
original  share  in  the  monopoly  traded  on  their  own  account,  the 
rivalries  at  home  being  aggravated  by  conflicts  with  Swedes 
(in  1655)  and  Dutch  at  the  factories  on  the  coast.  The  trade 
was  ostensibly  for  gold  dust  and  ivory,  but  live  freight  soon 
found  a  place  in  English  bottoms  as  well  as  in  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Danish  J  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  others.  We  may  now 
return  to  our  proper  subject- — the  state  of  health  in  the  first 
English  and  French  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  English  and  French  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Their  experiences  were  probably  not 
very  dififerent,  but  it  happens  that  it  is  of  the  French  emigrants 
that  we  have  particulars,  which  it  is  important  to  introduce  here. 

In  the  year  1625,  a  Norman  adventurer  of  good  fanuly, 
D'Enambuc,  sailed  from  Dieppe  in  a  brigantine  armed  with 
four  pieces  and  manned  with  35  or  40  men,  on  a  roving  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies V.  Having  been  battered  by  a  Spanish 
galleon  at  the  Kay  mans,  D'Enambuc  made  the  island  of  St 
Christopher.  He  found  it  occupied  by  the  native  Caribs  and 
a  few  stranded  Frenchmen,  who  were  on  good  terms  with  the 
natives.  Shortly  after,  an  English  captain  ("  Waernard '')  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  who  joined  D'Enambuc  in  the  alleged 
murdering  and  poisoning  of  the  natives  and  the  plundering 
of  the  island.  Loaded  with  his  Carib  spoils  and  a  quantity  of 
tobacco,  D*Enambuc  set  sail  for  France,  and  having  sold  his 
tobacco  and  other  things  in  Normandy,  entered  Paris  with  a 


*  The  account  that  follows  is  taken  from  Father  Dutertre's  Histoin  genercde  dts 
AntilUs  habiihs  fuir  Us  Francois ^  4  vols.,  Paris*  1667-1671,  which  supereedctl  his 
earlier  work  of  1654. 
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5nc  cquipajje,  thus  giving  evidence  to  aJl  men  of  tire 
that  awaited  them  in  the  Indies.      In  a   short  time  he 
audience  of  Richelieu,  and  on  the  31st  October  1626  dic< 
was  signed  of  the  Compagnic  des  Isles*  gpranting  a 
of  trade  with  "Ics  isles  situ^es  a  Tentree  du    Pcrou'*- 
St  Christopher  and    Barbados.     The    Company  raised  4>dl| 
livrcs,  of  which  capital  Richelieu  held    10^000  livrcs  in  imool 
name.     The  money  was  spent  in  fitting  out  and  furnishing  m 
stores  three  ships — tlie  'Catholique'  at    Havre»  a  craft  of  ^1 
tons,  and  the  'Cardinal*  and  *Victoire'  at  St  Malo»  two  tBii| 
[  smaller   vessels.     Numerous   poor  peasants   and   aitisans  {no| 
Brittany  and   Normandy  were  induced   to  go   out  as  coloniss 
the  'Catholiquc*  (,250  tons)  carrying  322  souls,  the  *Cardia 
70,  and  the  *  Victoire*  140.     The  two  last  sailed  from  St  Mai 
on  February  24,  1627  under  the  command  of  Du   Rossey. 
passage  was  long,  the  provisions  both  bad  and   insufRcieitt< 
the   mortality   terrible.     When   the   'Cardinal*    arrived  at  the  I 
Pointe  de  Sable  of  St  Christopher  on  May  8,  only   16  of  her /Oj 
souls  remained  alive,  and  these  were  sick.      In   the  other  ship- ' 
also,  **  most  of  the  people  died  on  the  passage  out." 

The  English  experience  can  hardly  have  been  so  bad 
that  When  the  French  colonists  landed,  they  found  foi 
hundred  Knglishmcn  settled  near  the  chief  anchorag"e,  hale  and 
strong  and  well  stocked  with  provisions,  having  lately  come  out 
under  Lord  Carlisle's  patent.  Cordial  to  each  other  at  first, 
two  nationalities  soon  fell  out*  The  French  had  rather 
worst  of  it,  having  lost  many  of  their  number  by  sickness,  wWk 
the  English  kept  their  health.  Help  came  to  the  former  from 
home,  and  a  victory  over  the  English  is  claimed  for  tliem.  But 
they  had  also  a  Spanish  fleet  to  reckon  with,  and  eventually  the 
French  colony  fell  into  disorder  and  escaped  to  Antigua,  while 
its  leader;  Du  Rossey,  went  home  to  France  and  was  throim^J 
into  the  Bastille  by  Richelieu,  one  of  the  largest  shareholde^l 
The  refugees  to  Antigua  soon  returned  to  St  Christopher,  again 
suffered  from  famine,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
the  profits  of  their  monopoly  swallowed  up  by  unlicensed 
Dutch  traders.  In  1635  they  obtained  a  new  charter;  at  the 
same  time  a  fortunate  < 
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the  Spaniards  gave  them  a  supply  of  labour  so  that  "the  island 
began  to  change  its  face."  English  usurpation  was  kept  within 
limits,  and  the  French  colony  grew  daily»  by  addition  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  and  of  "  Moorish  slaves  whom  the  French  and 
Dutch  ships  go  to  buy  in  Guinea,  or  capture  from  the  Spaniards 
along  the  coasts  of  Brazil/'  The  French  on  St  Christopher  were 
now  strong  enough  to  send  branch  colonies  to  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  (1635).  It  was  then  the  turn  of  the  English  to  have 
disastrous  sickness  among  their  immigrants.  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  who  had  planted  the  English  colonies  in  Barbados 
and  St  Christopher,  and  was  now  governor  of  the  latter,  went 
to  England  in  1636  to  bring  over  new  settlers.  On  his  arrival 
out  on  10  September,  he  wrote  home  that  one  of  his  two  ships, 
the  *  Plough/  was  given  up  for  lost,  and  that  in  his  own  ship 
there  had  been  "great  sickness  and  mortalit>%  not  20  out  of  200 
having  escaped  and  40  having  died,  some  near  to  him  in  blood 
and  many  of  especial  quality  and  use/' 

Meanwhile  Barbados  had  been  the  chief  scene  of  English 
enterprise,  from  a  date  {1624-26)  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
joint  occupation  of  St  Christopher  by  French  and  English.  Its 
carh'est  annals  contain  little  else  than  the  accounts  of  rivalries 
under  Lord  Carlisle's  patent  and  other  patents.  So  far  as 
regards  sickness,  the  annals  were  probably  uneventful.  In  1643 
the  island  had  plantations  stocked  with  no  fewer  than  6400 
negro  slaves,  and  its  prosperity  advanced  so  steadily,  that  by 
the  year  1666,  the  slaves  in  the  island  numbered  some  50,000: 
"The  buildings  in  1643  were  mean;  but  in  1666  [when  Bridgetown 
was  burned],  plate,  jewels  and  household  stuff  were  estimated  at 
^500,000'/'  It  is  a  date  intermediate  between  those  two  that 
directly  concerns  us— the  year  1647.  In  that  year,  Ligon,  the 
historian  of  the  colony,  arrived  out  from  England  about  the 
beginning  of  September*.  The  ship  in  which  he  came  to 
Barbados  was  consigned  thence  to  Cutchew,  on  the  African 
coast,  to  trade  for  negroes.  On  their  arrival  they  found  twenty- 
two  good  ships  at  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay  (Bridgetown),  a  brisk 
trade  going  on,  and  plantations  visible  all  along  the  shore.     A 

»  CaL  S,  p.  Amcr.  &  W.  I.,  IK  519. 

*  Ligon,  HisU  &f  Barbadocs.     London,  1657. 
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plantation  of  500  acres  had  96  negroes  and  28  Christians ;  some 
plantations  contained  10,000  acres.   The  population  was  difficult 
to  estimate,  so  many  ships  were  arriving  with  passengers  daily  ;  ■ 
and  Ligon's  estimate  of  50,000,  **  besides  negroes/*  is  doubtless  " 
too  much.     About  one  hundred  sail  visit  the  island  every  year ; 
they  bring  *' servants"  and  negro  slaves,  both  men  and  women. 
The  servants  are  bound  for  five  years,  and  are  worse  treated 
than   the   negroes.      The   negroes  are  more  than   double    the 
number  of  the  Christians ;   they  come  from  diflferent  parts  of 
Africa — Bonny,  Cutchew,    Angola  and   Gambia — and   do   not 
understand  each  other's  language.     They  are  bought  out  of  the 
ship  naked,  being  chosen  as  horses  are  in  a  market,  the  strongest,  fl 
youthfullest  and  most  beautiful  yielding  the  highest  price  (man 
£10,  woman  £2$  to  £2y,  children  at  easier  rates). 

We  have  to  note,  also,  Ligon's  account  of  the  colony's  chief 
harbour — Bridgetown.  The  whole  of  Carlisle  Bay  is  environed 
by  high  ground.  Bridgetown  is  so-called  *'  for  that  a  long 
bridge  was  made  at  first  over  a  little  nook  of  the  sea,  which  was 
rather  a  bog  than  sea."  The  stream  which  discharges  there 
into  the  bay  is  like  a  lake  for  want  of  outfalL  The  spring  tides 
fill  it,  but  during  the  neap  tides  the  salt  water  is  kept  stagnant 
behind  the  sea-banks,  making  a  small  lagoon.  The  spring  tides 
seldom  rise  above  four  or  fvvo.  feet,  but  high  enough  to  flow  over 
the  low  ground  in  front  of  the  houses,  making  the  flat  a  kind  of 
bog,  which  vents  out  a  loathsome  savour, 

Ligon  landed  at  Bridgetown  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1647,  in  time  to  witness  the  ravages  of  a  deadly 
epidemic : 

**Yet,  notwithstanding-  all  ttiis  appearance  of  trade,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  shipping  too,  were  so  grievously  visited  with  the  plague  (or  as 
killing  a  disease)  that  before  a  month  was  expired  after  our  arrival,  the 
living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  Whether  it  was  brought  thither 
by  shipping,  (for  in  long  voyages  diseases  grow  at  sea  and  take  away  many 
passengers,  and  these  diseases  prove  contagious),  or  by  the  distemper  of  the 
people  of  the  island  " — he  leaves  uncertain.  For  one  woman  that  died,  there 
were  ten  men»  The  ships  at  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay  were,  for  the  most  part, 
infected  with  this  disease. 

What  was  the  disease?  How  came  it  there?  What  sort 
of  origin  did  its  characters,  symptoms^  or  type  suggest?     On 
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these  questions  we  have  some  light  thrown  by  other  writings 
besides  Ligon*s,  relating  to  the  same  epidemic. 

John  Winthrop,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  writes  in  his 
joornal,  under  the  year  1647*: 

"  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  to  us  a  trade  with  Barbados  and  other 
islands  In  the  West  Indies,  which  as  it  proved  gainful,  so  the  commodities 
we  had  in  exchange  there  for  our  cattle  and  provisions,  as  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  indigo,  were  a  good  help  to  discharge  our  engagements  in 
England.  And  this  summer  there  was  so  great  a  drouth  as  their  potatoes 
and  corn,  etc.  were  burnt  up  ;  and  divers  London  ships  u'hich  rode  there 
were  so  short  of  provisions  as,  if  our  vessels  had  not  supphed  them,  they 
could  not  have  returned  home»,„ After  the  great  dearth  of  victuals  in  these 
islands  followed  presently  a  great  mortality  (whether  it  were  the  plague,  or 
pestilent  fever,  it  killed  in  three  days)j  that  in  Barbados  there  died  six 
thousand,  and  in  Christophers,  of  English  and  French,  near  as  many,  and  in 
other  islands  proportionable." 

The  mention  of  the  French  on  St  Christopher  brings  us  to 
the  third  source  of  information,  the  Jesuit  father  Dutertre,  who 
was  an  eye-witness' : 

"  During  this  same  year,  1648,  the  plague  {la  pesie)^  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  islands  since  they  were  inhabited  by  the  French,  was  brought  thither  by 
certain  ships.  It  began  in  St  Christopher,  and  in  the  eighteen  months  that 
it  lasted,  it  carried  off  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants."  This  plague,  or 
pesit\  was  marked  by  violent  pain  in  the  head,  general  debility  of  all  the 
muscles,  and  continual  vomiting.  It  was  contagious.  A  ship,  the  *  Bccuf  of 
Rochelle,  carried  it  to  Guadeloupe,  the  sailors  and  passengers  dying  on 
board  of  her.  A  priest  went  on  board  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
caught  the  infection ;  he  recovered,  but  [had  a  relapse  and]  died  on 
August  4.     It  was  contagious  at  Guadeloupe  also,  and  lasted  twenty  months. 

This  testimony  of  Dutertre  is  important  for  several  things. 
He  had  arrived  at  Guadeloupe  in  1640  in  a  small  vessel  of  100 
to  120  tons,  crowded  with  stores  and  carrying  besides,  200  souls 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Much  distress  and  sickness  followed 
their  arrival ;  he  mentions  nearly  100  sick  in  the  quarters  of 
M.  de  la  Vernadc,  with  only  the  ground  to  sleep  on  ;  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  help  for  the  struggling  colony  that  arrived 
from  St  Christopher  died,  perhaps  by  infectious  disease  bred  by 


*  Winthrop's  7iw/ryw/,  n.  311. 

^  Dutertre,  f/tst,  i^nt,  drs  Antilks  hahiUgs  par  les  Francois* 
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^Pthe  others.  Now,  with  that  personal  experience  in  his  mir 
and  with  personal  experience  also  of  the  epidemic  of  1 647-8, 1 
describes  the  latter  as  a  pestilence  "  hitherto  unknown  in  the' 
islands  since  they  were  inhabited  by  the  French."  Like  Ligon 
and  Winthrop,  he  is  led  to  think  of  plague  itself  by  the  rapidity 
and  fatality  of  the  infection  ;  but  he  mentions  no  si|jns  of  plagu 
proper,  and  at  the  sanne  time  mentions  continual  vomiting'.' 
The  disease  was,  in  short,  the  Yellow  Fever;  and  the  epidemic 
in  the  end  of  1647  at  Bridgetown,  and  shortly  after  at 
Christopher  and  Guadeloupe,  was  the  first  of  it,  so  far  as 
known,  in  the  West   Indies. 

But  what  then  were  the  earlier  epidemics  spoken  of  by  Du- 
tertre  ?  The  branch  colony  to  Guadeloupe  from  St  Chnstopher 
in  1635  had  been  only  two  months  in  their  new  home,  when, 
in  September,  their  experiences  of  famine  began.  The  famine 
or  scarcity,  says  Dutertre,  continued   for  five  years,  and    was 

»-  followed  by  *'  a  mortality  almost  general/'     It  was  part  of  that 

Q  mortality  which  Dutertre  himself  saw  on  his  arrival  at  Guade- 
loupe in  1640.  He  calls  the  fever  eoup  de  barre — a  name  which 
in  the  sequel  was  sometimes  given  to  yellow  fever ;  and  he 
mentions  symptoms  which  agree,  in  part  at  least,  with   those 

Kof  yellow  fever — violent  pains  in  the  head,  throbbing  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  great  distress  of  breathing,  lassitude,  pains  in 
the  calf  of  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  a  coup  de  Aarre, 
But  in  speaking  of  the  sickness  which  he  found  prevalent  on 
landing  in  1640,  he  does  not  mention  the  irrepressible  vomiting, J 
which  he  puts  in  the  first  place  when  he  describes  the  othen 
fever  of  1647-8;  and,  to  repeat,  he  says  that  the  latter  was  a 
pestilence  hitherto  unknown  since  the  occupation  of  the  French 
Antilles,  and  as  fatal  as  the  plague.  It  is  tolerably  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  sickness  on  Guadeloupe  sometime  between 
163s  and  1640,  was  of  the  usual  kind  incidental  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  colony.  We  have  had  to  notice  it  in  Virginia 
{*'  from  pestilent  ships,"  the  governor  thought),  in  St  Christopher, 
and  in  other  new  settlements.  In  a  petition  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Somcrs  Islands,  July  2^^  1639,  it  is  said  that 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  their  colonists  had  transplanted 
themselves  last  year  to  St  Lucia,  where  they  suflrrcd  so  much 
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from  sickness  that  not  one  was  in  healthV  Any  one  of  those 
epidemics  among  new  settlers  might  be  diagnosed  yellow  fever 
with  as  much  warrant  as  another;  but  the  deadly  infection 
of  1647-8  was  something  special,  different  from  all  that  had 
preceded,  and  to  be  accounted  the  first  appearance  of  yellow 
fever  whether  in  the  West  Indies  or  anywhere  else". 

Yellow  fever  received  much  elucidation  \x\  after  years,  both 
as  regards  its  symptoms  and  pathology,  and  as  regards  its 
circumstances  and  causation.  To  get  a  familiar  view^  of  what 
the  disease  was  like,  let  us  take  the  following  graphic  case 
recorded  by  Moseley  at  Jamaica  more  than  a  century  after  the 
date  with  which  we  are  still  engaged' : 

**The  last  patient  I  saw,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  was  Captain 
Mawhuod  of  the  Sgth  regt.  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica  on  the  24th  Sept., 
1780.  It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness.  He  had  been  in  the  island 
seven  weeks. 

I  arrived  at  the  lodgings  of  this  much  esteemed  young  man  about  four 
hours  before  his  death-  When  I  entered  the  room,  he  was  vomiting  a 
black,  muddy  cruor ;  and  was  bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  bloody  ichor  was 
oozing  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  from  his  mouth  and  gums.  His 
face  was  besmeared  with  blood ;  and  with  the  dulness  of  his  eyes,  it 
presented  a  most  distressing  contrast  to  his  natural  visage.  His  abdomen 
was  swelled,  and  inflated  prodigiously.  His  body  was  all  over  of  a  deep 
yellow,  interspersed  with  hvid  spots.  His  hands  and  feet  were  of  a  livid 
hue.  Every  part  of  him  was  cold  excepting  about  his  heart.  He  had  a 
deep,  strong  hiccup,  but  neither  dehrium  nor  coma  ;  and  was  at  my  first 
seeing  him,  as  1  thought,  in  his  perfect  senses.  He  looked  at  the  changed 
appearance  of  his  skin,  and  expressed,  though  he  could  not  speak,  by  his 
sad  countenance,  that  he  knew  life  was  soon  to  yield  up  her  citadel,  now 
abandoning  the  rest  of  his  body.  Exhausted  with  vomiting,  he  at  last  was 
suffocated  with  the  blood  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  up,  and  expired." 

One  of  the  best  sumnnaries  of  its  symptoms  is  that  given  by 
the  Rev.  Griffith  Hughes,  rector  of  one  of  tlic  Barbados 
parishes* : 

'   Col,  State  Papers  J  Amer.  and  W.  I.,  I.  501. 

*  The  chronology  of  yellow-fever  epidemics  in  liirsch  (i.  31H)  is  made  to  begin 
with  Guadeloupe,  1635  and  1640,  on  the  authonty  of  Dulcrtre  (us  a!>ove),  the 
epidemic  of  1647  at  Bri<lgelown  being  the  third  in  orden 

*  Benjamin  Moseley,  M.D.,  Treathc  on  Tropkal  Dhtasts^  ami  on  tht  Climait  of 
ihe  West  Ittdies,  5Td  tid.  (1803),  p.  476, 

"*  Hughes,  The  Naturftl  iiixiory  of  Harhados.     Ijondon,  *750»  P- 37« 
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"The  attack  begins  with  a  fcehng  of  chill  lasting  an  hour  or  two. 
violent  fever  comes  oiij  with  excessive  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  lin 
loss  of  strength,  great  dejection  of  spirits,  insatiable  thirst,  restic 
sometimes  voniiting»  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  that  redness  in  a  few 
turning  to  yellow.  If  the  patient  turn  yellow  soon,  he  has  scarce  a  ch 
for  life,  and,  the  sooner  he  does,  the  worse.  After  some  days  the  paij 
the  head  abates,  as  well  as  the  fever.  A  sweat  breaks  out,  and  the 
appears  to  be  better  ;  but  on  a  narrow  view  a  yellowness  appears  \n  his  i 
and  skin,  and  he  becomes  visibly  worse.  About  this  time  he  sometii 
spits  blood,  and  that  by  mouth  fuls ;  as  this  continuesj  he  grows  cold  . 
his  pulse  abates  till  at  last  it  is  quite  gone,  and  the  patient  becomes  alinosl 
cold  as  a  stone,  and  continues  in  that  slate  with  a  composed  sedate  mtnd. 
this  condition  he  may  perhaps  live  twelve  hours,  without  any  sensible  ] 
or  heat,  and  then  expire.  Such  were  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
fever  in  the  year  17 1 5."  He  adds  that  ihe  hiemorrhage  was  sometimes  i 
the  nose  or  rectum*  "A  loose  tooth  being  drawn  from  a  person  who  ' 
the  fever  very  severely,  there  issued  out  from  the  hole  a  great  quantity 
black  stinking  blood,  which  still  kept  oozing  till  the  third  day,  on  which  I 
patient  died  in  great  agonies  and  convulsions,"  The  symptoms  were  0!? 
uniform  in  all,  nor  in  every  visitation.  It  was  most  commonly  rife  and  fatal 
in  May,  June,  July  and  August,  and  then  mostly  among  strangers,  thoug 
great  many  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  it  in  1696  and  a  great  many  at  diffei 
periods  since.    (The  next  Barbados  epidemic  after  1647  was  in  1671.) 

Now,  of  that  remarkable  disease,  a  pestilent  fever 
haemorrhages,  having  a  final  stage  of  collapse  not  unlike  the  algSI 
termination  of  cholera,  and  a  mortality  equalled  only  by  that| 
plague  itself,  or,  in  after  times,  by  that  of  cholera,  it  will 
difficult  to  find  instances  in  any  part  of  the  world  previous 
the  Barbados,  St  Christopher,  and  Guadeloupe  epidemics 
1647 — 48.  Not  only  so,  but  these  and  other  West  Indii 
harbours  were  the  distinctive  seats  of  it  for  long  after.  Frc 
first  to  last  yellow  fever  has  been  an  infection  of  certail 
harbours — of  the  shipping  anchored,  moored,  or  careened  in 
them,  and  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  shore.  In  the  Barbad« 
epidemic  of  1647,  Ligon  says,  the  ships  at  anchor  in  Carlisle 
Bay  were  for  the  most  part  infected  ;  Dutertre  says  that 
crew  and  passengers  died  of  it  on  board  the  ship  which  brougl 
it  to  Guadeloupe;  he  says,  also,  that  it  had  come  to  St  Christ^ 
pher  with  certain  ships ;  and  Ligon  clearly  suspects  that  it  ma 
have  had  an  origin  on  board  ship :  "for  in  long  voyages  diseas 
grow  at  sea  and  take  away  many  passengers,  and  these  disease 
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prove  contagious/'  We  have  had  many  instances  of  the  sick- 
nesses of  voyages,  not  only  scurvy  but  also  fevers.  But  these 
ship-fevers  were  not  yellow  fever;  we  know  more  of  them  in 
later  periods  of  the  history,  when  they  were  recognized  as  ship- 
typhus.  For  yellow  fever  we  must  seek  something  more  distinc- 
tive, and  that  distinctive  thing  we  shall  probably  find  in  a  kind 
of  voyage  which  we  have  not  hitherto  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  sicknesses — the  Middle  Passage,  or  the 
voyage  with  negroes  from  the  African  coast  across  the  tropical 
belt  to  one  part  or  another  of  the  New  World.  Let  us  then 
take  that  particular  kind  of  voyage,  as  we  have  already  taken 
the  voyages  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  the  voyages  of 
emigrant  ships  from  England  to  the  North- American  Colonies, 
and  those  from  France  and  England  to  the  West  Indies. 

Dutertre,  our  authority  for  the  first  yellow  fever  in  St  Christo- 
pher, is  also  a  witness  to  the  sicknesses  and  mortality  of  the 
Middle  Passage*  Of  the  negroes,  he  says,  more  die  on  the 
passage  than  land.  He  has  known  captains  who  have  taken  on 
board  up  to  700  in  one  ship  and  landed  only  200;  they  died  of 
misery  and  hunger,  and  the  stifiing  monotony  of  tropical  calms. 
Some  of  the  slaves  are  of  high  degree  ;  there  was  one  negress,  in 
particular,  whom  all  the  rest  looked  up  to  as  a  princess. 

The  African  slave-trade  was  not  altogether  so  reputable  as 
to  have  had  the  incidents  of  the  voyages  recorded  with  anything 
approaching  to  scientific  fulness.  But  within  the  period  that 
now  occupies  us,  there  arc  four  notices  of  arrivals  of  slavers  in 
the  West  Indies  from  Guinea,  in  which  the  health  of  the  voyage 
had  called  for  remark \  In  a  letter  from  Barbados,  March  20, 
1664,  it  is  said  that  the  'SpeedwelThas  arrived  with  2S2  negroes, 
who  have  greatly  lost  in  value  owing  to  smallpox  breaking  out 
amongst  them;  the  'Success'  brought  193  blacks;  the  *  Susan' 
230,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  landed  until  the  officers  of 
the  ship  liad  proved  that  they  had  not  collected  them  within  the 
Royal  African  Company's  limits.  Another  Barbados  letter  of 
March  31,  1664,  says  that  "there  has  been  a  great  mortality 
amongst  the  negroes  [?on  St  Christopher  and  Nevis]  which  the 
African  Company's  physician  at  Barbados,  De  La  Rouse,  assures 
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tliem  is  throufjh  a  malignant  distemper  contracted,  they  thinly 
through  so  many  sick  and  decaying  negroes  being  throngd 
together,  and  perhaps  furthered  by  the  smallpox  in  Captain 
Carteret's  ships.  Most  men  refused  to  receive  any  of  them. 
and  Philip  Fusseires,  a  surgeon,  to  whom  they  sold  twenty  at  i 
low  rate,  lost  every  one/'  This  is  a  confused  letter,  but  the 
reference  to  "sick  and  decaying  negroes  thronged  together,' 
appears  to  mean,  not  a  sharp  sickness  soon  over,  but  a  generi 
sickly  state  and  loss  of  condition,  which  had  come  upon  them 
during  the  %^oyagc\  The  third  letter  is  from  Barbados,  June  25, 
1667 :  from  Guinea  are  arrived  four  ships,  two  of  the  Africas 
Company's,  and  two  private;  in  which  had  happened  a  great 
mortality  of  negroes  and  of  the  ships'  companies.  Once  mart 
to  bring  out  the  long  imprisonment  of  negroes  under  decks 
while  the  slaver  was  filling  up  on  the  coast,  T,  Barrett  writing 
from  Port  Royal  on  October  17,  1672,  to  James  Littleton,  "  ha^ 
heard  that  Capt.  James  Tallers  bought  the  negroes  for  Littletoo 
from  another  ship  in  Guinea  which  had  them  three  months 
aboard,  and  that  they  w^ere  almost  all  starv^ed  and  surfeycatted 
[surfeit  had  come  to  mean  dysentery],  he  having  fed  them  with 
little  else  but  musty  corn.  There  must  have  been  something 
extraordinary  that  so  many  of  them  died/* 

In  one  of  the  letters  we  hear  of  sickness  and  mortality  not 
only  of  slaves  on  the  passage  but  also  of  the  ships*  companies 
Long  after,  Clarkson  showed  from  the  muster-rolls  of  Liverpool 
slave-ships  that  the  slave-trade,  instead  of  being  a  **  nursery  "  of 
British  sailors,  was  their  gravel    There  are,  however,  few  medical 


^  In  Sir  John  Hawkins*  second  voyage  as  a  slaver  (i565)»  he  was  allowed  to 
trade  on  the  Spanish  Main  only  for  his  *Mean  negroes*"  which  were  ivilhin  the 
purchasing  means  of  ihe  poorer  Spaniards.    Tlie  voyage  had  been  tedious,  and  tlK 

supply  of  water  short  '*fQr  so  great  a  comi>any  of  negroes Many  never  thought  Id 

have  reached  to  the  Indies  without  great  death  of  negroes  and  of  themselves  ;  but  the 
Almighty  God.  who  never  suffcrcth  His  Elect  to  perish,'^  etc     Hakluyt^  in.  501, 

*  Clarkson,  History  cf  the  AboiUion  of  thi  African  Slatfi  Trade,     New  ed. 
18391  pp.  307»  352.     He  showed  his  prepared  document  to  Pitt  :— 

**  Mr  Pitt  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  in  which  the  copies  of  the  tmister-rolls 
contained,  with  great  patience  ;  and  when  he  had  looked  over  ahout  a  hundred  pagt^ 
accurately,  and  found  the  name  of  every  seaman  inserted^  his  former  abode  or  sscrvicc, 
the  time  of  his  entry,  and  what  had  become  of  himi  either  by  death,  discharge, 
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particulars ;  doubtless  many  of  the  deaths  among  the  crews 
cx:curred  on  the  coast,  from  fever,  dysentery  and  the  like  brought 
on  by  debauchery  and  during  trading  excursions  up  the  rivers 
in  the  long-boat;  but  from  the  third  of  the  letters  quoted  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  also  deaths  on  the  voyage.  Of 
the  sicknesses  among  the  negroes,  more  is  said  of  smallpox  than 
of  any  other  malady  in  the  foregoing  records.  But  smallpox 
was  not  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  fatal  or  very  severe 
disease  among  negroes,  although  it  was  very  common.  An 
early  medical  writer  on  the  diseases  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  both 
of  white  men  and  negroes,  Dr  Aubrey,  **who  resided  many  years 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea/*  may  pass  as  a  credible  witness  in  the 
matter,  the  more  so  as  his  book  shows  him  to  have  been  com- 
petent in  his  profession  \ 

"Measles  and  smallpox,"  he  says,  *'are  no  ways  dangerous, 
nor  so  troublesome  as  in  cold  climates,  neither  are  they  so  very 
sick  e'er  they  come  out,  nor  remains  there  any  great  sign  of 
them  after  they  recover  Abundance  of  these  poor  creatures 
are  lost  on  board  ships,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  owners  and 
scandal  of  the  surgeon,  merely  through  the  surgeon's  ignorance ; 
because  he  knows  not  what  they  are  afllicted  with,  but  supposing 
it  to  be  a  fever,  bleeds  and  purges  or  vomits  them  into  an 
incurable  diarrhoea,  and  in  a  very  few  days  they  become  a  feast 
for  some  hungry  shark.  When  they  are  in  the  woods  sick  of 
these  diseases,  they  take  nothing  but  cold  water,  and  suck 
oranges,  and  yet  recover,  as  I  myself  have  been  an  eye-witness 
many  a  time;  and  the  graody-men's  children  are  treated  no 
otherwise  in  their  sickness,  and  are  very  well  of  the  smallpox  in 
less  than  half  a  moon/*  etc.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that 
smallpox  left  to  itself  would  not  have  run  so  favourable  a 
course  in  the  hold  of  a  slaver  as  in  the  native  huts  of  the 
negroes.  On  board  ship  the  subjects  of  smallpox  died  from  a 
complication  of  diarrhoea  ;  and,   according  to  the  same  writer, 

desertion,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  great  pains  which  had  been  taken  in  ihh 
branch  of  the  inquiry  j  and  cunfesscd,  with  some  emotion,  that  his  doubts  were 
wholly  removed  with  respect  to  the  destructive  nature  of  this  employ*"     (p,  173.) 

*  T,  Aubrey,  M.D.,  The  Sm- Surgeon ^m-  tkf  Guima  Man^s  Viuk  Mecum.    London* 
1739,  p.  f07» 
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diarrhoea  or  dysentery  was  the  grand  cause  of  mortality  on  tte 
voyage,  the  most  inveterate  form  of  it,  (according^  to  his  fixd  I 
belieO,  occurring  in  those  who  had  been  constitutionally  affectd 
by  yaws:  "This  (the  yawey  flux)  is  the  mortal  disease  that  arts 
off  three  parts  in  four  of  the  negroes  that  are  commonly  lostar 
board  ships/'  But  the  same  writer  reveals  enough  to  let  « 
understand  the  prevalence  of  flux  as  a  primary  malady.  The 
food  of  the  slaves  on  board  ship,  to  say  nothing  of  the  regimw, 
was  distasteful  to  them.  They  missed  their  palm  oil  and  other 
accustomed  articles  of  diet  They  were  fed,  morning  and  even- 
ing, on  pease,  beans,  and  the  like,  mixed  with  "  rotten  salt 
herrings/'  with  an  occasional  meal  of  salt  beef  or  salt  pork,  and 
a  stinted  allowance  of  water. 

"These  are  foods  that  vcr>^  few  of  them  will  eat.     Very  often  they  are 

abused  by  sailors,  who  beat  and  kick  them  to  that  degree  that  sometimes 
they  never  recover ;  and  then  the  surgeoti  is  blamed  for  letting  the  slat?* 
die,  when  they  are  murthered,  partly  by  strokes  and  partly  famished;  for  if 
they  do  not  eat  such  salt  things  as  are  enough  to  destroy  them,  they  mtist 
fast  tilt  supper  ;  and  then  they  lose  their  appetites,  and  perhaps  fall  sick, 
partly  through  fasting  and  partly  with  grief  to  see  themselves  so  treated; 
and  if  once  they  take  anything  to  heart,  all  the  surgeon's  art  will  never  keep 
them  alive  ;  for  they  never  cat  anything  by  fair  means  or  foul,  because  they 
choose  rather  to  die  than  be  tll-treated...When  they  are  costive  and  griped 
[by  the  salt  food],  they  stay  betwixt  decks  and  will  cat  nothing  ;  but  cry 
yarry^  yarry^  and  perhaps  creep  under  one  of  the  platforms  and  hide 
themselves,  and  die  there,  and  the  surgeon  can't  think  what  is  the  meaning 
on*t,.J  am  very  sensible  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  slaves  on 
board,  after  one  quits  the  Coast,  without  salt  provisions  ;  but  then  care 
might  be  taken  to  water  the  beef  and  pork  ere  it  be  boiled,  and  also  to  bring 
a  cruce  of  palm  oil  round  the  deck  from  mess  to  mess,  and  also  pepper,  and 
let  everyone  take  as  he  pleaseth.... Another  principal  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion is  forcing  them  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  every  day,  and  pouring  the 
water  on  their  heads  by  buckets-full  '^—doubtless  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, 
although  they  were  too  ill  to  stand  such  washings. 

Whatever  else  the  negroes  died  of  on  the  voyag^e  from 
Guinea,  they  did  not  die  of  yellow  fever  :  there  is  hardly  another 
generality  of  pathology  so  well  based  as  that  Africans  of  pure 
blood  have  been  found  immune  from  that  infection  in  all  circuni- 
stances  ashore  or  afloat — protected  not  by  acclimatisation  but 
by  some  strange  privilege  of  their  race.  And  yet  w*e  have  to 
think  of  yellow  fever  as  somehow  related  to  the  over-sea  traffic 
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in  negroes.  Two  instances  from  the  later  history  will  serve  to 
bring  the  problem  concretely  before  us.  In  181 5,  a  British 
transport,  the  '  Regalia,'  was  employed  in  carrying  recruits  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  black  regiments  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  health  of  the  ship  when  on  the  African  coast  had 
been  good ;  but  on  the  voyage  across  with  the  newly-enlisted 
negroes,  much  sickness,  chiefly  dysenteric,  occurred  among  the 
latter,  whereupon  yellow  fever  broke  out  with  great  malignancy, 
attacking  all  on  board  except  the  black  soldiers,  who  w^cre  from 
first  to  last  untouched  by  it  From  such  experiences  as  that, 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  formulated  a  somewhat  vague  doctrine  that 
the  causes  which  produced  dysentery  in  the  negro  produced 
yellow  fever  in  the  white  race.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
dysenteric  matters  of  the  negroes  had  themselves  in  turn  bred 
an  infection  of  yellow  fever  for  the  whites.  To  take  another 
case:  In  1795,  after  the  capture  of  Martinique  from  the  French, 
one  of  the  frigates  *  La  Pique,'  was  manned  by  a  British  crew 
and  sent  to  Barbados.  On  the  voyage  they  rescued  two  hundred 
negroes  from  a  ship  which  was  about  foundering*  The  negroes 
were  confined  in  the  hold  of  *  La  Pique;'  and  in  a  short  time 
yellow  fever  broke  out  among  her  Englisli  crew,  killing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  although  it  was  not  prevalent  among 
the  blacks  at  all  **  Such  a  mixture  of  men,**  says  Gillespie, 
**  strangers  to  each  other,  has  been  often  found  to  occasion 
sickness  in  ships ;  and,  together  with  other  causes,  fatally 
operated  here  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Barbados.,*. This 
is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  generation  of  a  fatal  epidemic 
on  board  ship  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Barbados  and 
the  crews  of  the  other  ships  in  company  remained  free  from  any 
such  disease*.** 

But  such  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  while  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever  on  shore,  or  among  the  shipping  in  an  anchorage, 
have  been  common.  It  is  possible  that  the  yellow  fever  expe- 
riences of  the  '  Regalia '  and  *  La  Pique '  had  happened  often  to 
the  white  crews  of  slavers ;  we  shall  never  know.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  the  ports  of  debarkation  of  the  slave-trade  became 

^  Gillespie,  Obs.  an  the  Disemis  in  H.   M*s  Squadron  on  ihi  Leeimrd  Island 
Staiion  in  1794-6.     I^nd,  1800. 
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the  endemic  seats  of  yellow  fever.  The  theory  is  that  the 
matters  productive  of  yellow  fe\^er  were  brought  to  the  Westfl 
Indian  harbours,  deposited  there,  left  to  ferment  and  accumulate, 
and  so  to  taint  the  soil,  the  mud  and  the  water  as  to  t)ecome  an 
enduring  source  of  poisonous  miasmata.  The  facts  in  support 
of  that  view  are  not  far  to  seek. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  circumstances  of  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  first  in  1647-  A 
good  many  slavers  had  landed  their  cargoes  at  Bridgetow^n  in 
the  years  preceding  (in  1643  the  island  had  at  least  6400 
negroes),  and  each  of  them  had  left  behind  a  material  quantity 
of  the  filth  of  the  voyage,  having  probably  been  careened  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  and  overhauling.  There  are  tradi- 
tions still  extant  that  the  cleaning  of  a  slave-ship  after  a  voyage 
from  Africa  was  an  exceptional  task«  to  which  Kroomen  used  to 
be  set.  Be  that  as  it  may»  it  needs  only  a  little  reflection  to  see 
that  a  crowd  of  some  hundreds  of  negroes  under  gratings  in  the  _ 
hold  or  *tween  decks  of  a  brig  or  schooner,  suffering  at  first  from  ■ 
sickness  of  the  sea  and,  as  the  voyage  across  the  tropic  belt 
progressed,  from  the  more  distressing  flux,  must  have  set  all 
rules  of  cleanliness  at  defiance.  The  ship^s  bilges  and  ballast 
would  be  foul  beyond  measure:  and  it  was  just  the  contents  of 
her  bilges,  with  or  without  the  ballast  itself,  that  would  be 
pumped  out  or  thrown  out  when  the  ship  was  moored  in  the 
harbour  or  careened  on  the  mud.  At  BridgetowTi  there  were 
no  plunging  tides,  such  as  we  watcli  on  our  own  shores,  to  carry 
the  filth  out  to  sea.  The  spring  tides,  says  Ligon,  rose  only 
four  or  five  feet ;  the  flood  tide  carried  the  water  over  the  banks 
into  the  lagoon,  and  the  ebb  carried  it  off;  but  at  neap  tides  a 
quantity  of  water  remained  stagnant  behind  the  sea-banks, 
according  to  the  familiar  experience  in  such  circumstances. 
The  flat  shore,  says  Ligon,  became  "  a  kind  of  bog,  which  vents  ■ 
out  so  loathsome  a  savour  as  cannot  but  breed  ill  blood,  and  is  ™ 
(no  doubt)  the  occasion  of  much  sickness  to  those  that  live 
there/*  A  brackish  estuar>%  with  an  impeded  outfall,  will  often 
smell  badly,  from  rotting  sea -wrack  or  other  decomposing  mat- 
ters; but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  so  commonplace  condi- 
tions  can  breed  a  deadly  pestilence  such  as  arose  at  Bridgetown 
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for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1647.  Carlisle  Bay  was 
doubtless  a  leeward  harbour,  with  high  land  all  round  it  and 
a  sluggish  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  subject  to  calms  and  a 
scorching  sun  ;  but  besides  all  that,  the  careenage  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  was  the  regular  receptacle  of  the  ordure  of  slave-ships 
year  after  year.  Travellers  and  imaginative  writers  have  some- 
times pictured  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  islands  and  main  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  as  if  the  mere  decay  of  tropical  vegetation 
had  made  them  pestilential'.  Risk,  of  course^  there  is  in  such 
situations,  but  chiefly  when  men  are  exposed  by  turns  to  the 
noonday  heat  and  the  nocturnal  chill.  The  ill  repute  of  West 
Indian  harbours,  with  their  sweltering  mud,  mangrove  swamps, 
and  lazy  tides,  is  a  composite  and  confused  idea.  It  is  not  so 
much  Nature  that  has  made  them  unwholesome,  as  man. 
Yellow  fever,  in  particular,  is  not  a  miasm  of  remote  and  pri- 
meval bays  or  lagoons  into  which  a  boat's  crew  may  come  once 
and  again  ;  it  is  not  a  fever  of  any  and  every  part  of  the  coast 
of  a  tropical  island  ;  it  is  a  fever  of  only  a  few  inhabited  spots 
on  the  wide  shores  of  the  globe  ;  and  those  seats  of  it,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  steady  or  periodic  in  its  prevalence,  are  all  of  them 
harbours  distinguished  at  one  time  or  another  as  the  resort  of 
slave-ships,  and  distinguished  from  many  other  ports  of  either 
Hemisphere  in  no  other  way.  Everything  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  yellow  fever  pointed  to  its  being  a  poison  lurking  m 
the  mud  or  even  in  the  water  of  slave-ports,  and  in  the  soil  of 
their  fore-shores,  wharves  and  houses  along  the  beach.  Miasmata 
rose  from  the  ground  in  the  latter  situations,  to  taint  the  air  of 
the  town  at  certain  seasons ;  the  poison  also  entered  the  bilges 
of  ships  moored  or  careened  in  the  harbour,  and  rose  from  the 
holds  as  a  noxious  vapour  to  infect  the  crews.  The  miasmata 
w^ere  deadly  for  the  most  part  to  new  comers,  especially  to 
those  from  the  colder  latitudes,  although  acclimatised  residents 
w^erc  not  exempt  in  a  time  of  epidemic;  but  there  is  very 
general  agreement  that  they  carried  no  risk  for  negroes  of  pure 
blood. 

What  was  there  special  in  the  circumstances  of  1647  to  give 
rise  to  the  first  epidemic  explosion  of  yellow  fever  ?     There  was, 
*  For  example,  Mr  R.'  L.  Stevenson  in  a  striking  passage  of  Tnamn:  Uland. 
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in  the  first  place,  the  accretion  of  the  peculiar  fermenting  filth 
in  the  mud  and  soil,  which  had  been  going  on  for  several  yeariL 
Secondly,  there  was  the  brisk  trade,  as  indicated  by  the  lajnge 
number  of  ships  in  the  harbour,  a  great  concourse  of  new 
arrivals  having  been  often  remarked  in  the  later  history  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  an  outbreak.  But  more  particularly  there 
were  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  :  it  was  one  of  those  seasons 
in  %vhich  the  regular  rains  of  June  and  following  months  bad 
failed.  What  we  know  on  that  head  comes  exclusively  from 
Winthrop's  'Journal/  already  quoted.  There  was  so  great  i 
drouth,  he  says,  that  their  potatoes,  corn,  &c.,  were  burnt  up; 
and  after  the  "great  dearth  of  victuals  in  these  islands  follou^ 
presently  a  great  mortality/*  But  the  mortality  was  certainly 
not  from  famine^  nor  from  the  effects  of  famine.  It  was  the 
parching  drought  that  the  epidemic  really  followed,  and  not 
merely  the  scarcity,  which  was.  indeed,  relieved  by  the  ships 
from  New  England,  and  was  so  little  felt  that  Ligon  does  not 
mention  it  The  rainy  season  missed,  or  all  but  missed,  in  a 
tropical  country  means  a  great  fall  of  the  ground  water;  it 
means  the  pores  of  the  ground  filled  with  air  to  an  unusual 
extent ;  and  that  is  a  state  of  any  soil,  if  it  be  already  full  of 
fermenting  organic  matters,  which  breeds  the  most  dangerous 
half-products  of  decomposition,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most 
poisonous  miasmata.  There  needs  always  some  such  special 
determining  thing  to  explain  the  epidemic  outbursts  of  yellow 
fever;  in  the  later  history  we  shall  see  that  the  first  great 
epidemic  of  it  at  Jamaica  followed  immediately  upon  the  earth* 
quake  that  destroyed  Port  Royal 

Illustrations  of  the  ordinary  principle  that  seasonal  and 
periodic  infection  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  ground 
water,  are  given  at  greater  length  in  the  chapters  upon  the  later 
epidemics  of  plague  in  London.  Wliat  applies  in  that  respect 
to  one  soil-poison  applies  to  another;  and  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  proper  place  to  apply  with  least  ambiguity  of  all  to  Asiatic 
cholera,  as  well  as  to  typhoid  fever  Yellow  fever  is,  in  clinical 
characters,  allied  more  to  typhus  than  to  typhoid  ;  but  it  is  a 
typhus  of  the  soil,  whereas  the  common  and  much  less  fatal 
typhus  of  ordinary  domestic  life  in  colder  latitudes  is  an  infec- 
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tion  above  ground — of  the  atr,  walls,  floors  and  furnishings  of 
rooms.  There  is  the  same  relation  between  yellow  fever  and 
ordinary  typhus  in  that  respect,  as  between  plague  and  ordinary 
typhus.  When  ordinary^  typhus  has  passed  into  a  soil-poison» 
by  aggravation  of  conditions,  as  in  the  experience  of  Arab 
encampments  in  North  Africa,  it  has  become  at  the  same  time 
bubonic  fever,  or,  approximately  plague  proper.  Yellow  fever 
had  its  habitat  essentially  in  the  soil,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances (importation  of  the  crude  materials  of  it  by  ships 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade);  and  plague  in  ordinary,  or  in 
European  experience,  had  also  its  habitat  in  the  soil,  from 
circumstances  which  have  been  elsewhere  given  as  its  probable 
conditions. 

It  is  perhaps  because  they  are  soil -poisons  that  those  two 
diseases  rank  so  high  in  their  fatalit>'  and  quickness  of  execu- 
tion, in  which  respects  they  resemble  Asiatic  cholera,  and  differ 
from  most  other  infections.  Winthrop  says  that  the  first 
yellow  fever  killed  in  three  days,  and  was  therefore  comparable 
to  the  plague,  Ligon  says  that  it  was  as  killing  a  disease  as  the 
plague  (of  which  both  he  and  Winthrop  would  have  had  old 
experience  at  home),  and  he  uses  the  stock  phrase,  that  the 
living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  Winthrop  says  that 
6000  died  in  Barbados :  and  one  of  his  correspondents  in  the 
island,  Vines,  writes  that  "in  our  parish  there  were  buried 
twenty  in  a  week,  and  many  weeks  together  fifteen  or  sixteen." 
Dutertre  says  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  colonists  of  St  Christo- 
pher died  of  it,  and  that  it  lingered  there  for  eighteen  months, 
and  for  twenty  months  in  Guadeloupe,  whither  it  was  believed 
to  have  been  brought  in  the  ship  *  Le  Boeuf/ 

Barbados,  St  Christopher  and  Guadeloupe  (with  minor  settle- 
ments on  Martinique,  Nevis.  &c,)  were  the  earliest  English  and 
French  colonies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  The  Spaniards  had 
occupied  the  Greater  Antilles  (Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica)  long  before.  Nothing  particular 
is  known  of  the  health  of  these  colonies  except  for  the  earlier 
years  of  the  i5th  century,  when  the  native  populations  were 
ravaged  by  the  great  pox  and  the  smallpox.  But  when 
Jamaica  was  seized  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  army  of  the 
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Commonwealth  in  1655  we  begin  to  have  autlienttc  informatioii, 
the  state  of  health  being  perhaps  the  most  prominent  thing 
(although  h'ttle  noticed  by  historians)  in  the  despatches.  Thai 
incident  in  the  expansion  of  England,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
planting  of  what  was  for  long  our  greatest  island  colony,  and 
illustrating  the  risks  of  those  early  enterprises  more  fully  than 
any  other  of  the  kind,  may  fitly  come  into  this  chapter  and 
conclude  it. 


The  Great  Mortality  in  the  occupying  of  Jamaica. 

The  Lord  Protector's  design  in  the  year  1654,  to  acquire  one 
or  more  of  the  Spanish  Antilles  for  an  English  colony,  was  more 
methodically  conceived  and  more  strenuously  supported  by  the 
resources  of  the  State  than  any  previous  attempt  at  colonizatioa 
It  was  attended  with  disasters  on  a  proportionate  scale,  and  at 
first  with  ignominy  and  failure  which  must  have  added  seriously 
to  the  burden  of  CromwclTs  later  years.  The  original  design, 
in  the  admiral's  sealed  orders,  was  to  seize  upon  the  old  Spanish 
colony  of  Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo ^  A  fleet  had  been  fitted 
out  at  Portsmouth,  which  sailed  on  19th— 21st  December,  1654, 
carrying  a  land  force  of  three  thousand  men.  After  a  favourable 
voyage,  the  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  half  of  them  victuallers,  arrived  at 
Barbados  on  February  i,  where  they  lay  until  March  31,  engaging 
settlers  for  the  proposed  new  colony  as  well  as  campaigners, 
including  a  troop  of  cavalry,  from  the  not  very  choice  class  of 
English  subjects  in  that  island.  Some  twenty  Dutch  ships  were 
seized  and  made  victuallers  or  transports.  The  expedition  re* 
ceived  a  draft  also  from  Nevis,  and  calling  at  St  Christopher 
they  took  up  1300  more,  making  in  all  an  addition  of  over  5000 
colonial  men,  besides  women  and  children,  to  their  original  force. 
On  April  13  the  fleet  arrived  off  the  harbour  of  St  Domingo* 
It  came  out  afterwards  that  the  sight  of  so  many  English  frigates 
and  other  ships  had  driven  the  townspeople  to  instantaneous 
flightj  so   that  the  capital  would   have   fallen   to   the   English 
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without  a  blow.  But  no  landing  was  attempted  in  the  harbour, 
owing  to  difficulties  about  piloting,  ignorance  of  the  depth  of 
water,  and  the  like.  It  was  decided  to  disembark  the  force  in  a 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  some  six  or  ten  miles  (two  leagues) 
to  the  eastward^  where  Drake  had  landed  in  1586.  Most  of  the 
ships,  however,  were  carried  past  the  appointed  place,  and  came 
to  anchor  in  another  bay  thirty  miles  (ten  leagues)  eastwards 
from  St  Domingo;  there  a  multitude  of  some  7000  soldiers  and 
colonials,  with  their  women  and  children,  were  landed  on  the 
beach  with  three  days'  rations.  Several  of  the  ships  landed 
their  men  at  the  original  rendezvous  two  leagues  from  St 
■  Domingo,  to  the  number  of  about  2000  in  three  regiments*  The 
larger  and  farther-off  force  began  to  advance  on  St  Domingo 
through  dense  woods;  their  presence  in  the  country  was  soon 
known  in  all  the  plantations,  whence  the  people  fled  to  the 
capital  for  safety,  so  that  the  San  Domingans  were  able  to 
extemporise  a  considerable  force  for  defence.  The  advance 
of  the  English  was  hindered  hy  the  stifling  heat ;  distressed  by 
thirst,  they  ate  immoderately  of  oranges  and  other  fruits,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  brought  on  dysentery.  General  Venablcs, 
in  a  despatch  to  Cromwell,  says  that  by  these  causes  they  '^were 
troubled  with  violent  fluxes,  hundreds  of  our  men  having  dropped 
down  by  the  way,  some  sick,  others  dead,**  Meanwhile  the 
nearer  and  smaller  force  of  some  2000  had  advanced  on  St 
Domingo;  they  got  over  one  of  the  two  leagues  between  them 
and  the  capital,  but  an  old  fort,  manned  for  the  occasion,  barred 
the  way,  and  the  regiments  fell  back  upon  the  river  whence  they 
had  started,  and  rested  there  five  days,  the  main  body  having 
meanwhile  come  up  with  them.  One  attempt  after  another  was 
made  to  pass  the  half-way  fort,  but  the  Spaniards  held  tlieir 
ground,  and  actually  inflicted  defeat  in  the  open  and  a  dis- 
graceful rout  upon  the  English,  some  of  whose  gallant  officers 
threw  their  lives  away  m  a  vain  attempt  to  lead  their  men.  All 
the  while  this  broken  and  demoralised  mob  was  without  proper 
supplies  from  the  fleet,  the  officers  of  which  were  either  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  land  force  or  indifferent  as  to  their  duty. 
The  state  of  health  on  the  25th  of  April,  some  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  landing,  is  thus  described  in  a  letter :  *'  And  the  rains  nightly 
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pourmg,  with  fogs  and  dews  along  the  river,  so  soaked  ourbodb 
ith  flux,  and  none  escaping  tliat  violence,  that  our  freshmesi 
[by  retreat  to  the  river]  proved  a  weakening  instead  of  supp  ^ 
"Another  letter  of  two  days*  later  date  (April  2.7)  says:     I 
rains  increasing,  our  men  weakening,  all  even  to  death  fluxin: 
the  seamen  aboard  neglecting, — that  forced  us  to  eat  all  our  tfw? 
horses,"     An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  discipline  ;  an  officer 
of  high  rank  was  cashiered  for  a  coward,  his  sword  having  bcsi 
broken  over  his  head  ;  a  soldier  was  shot  for  desertion ;  some 
loose  women    in  mens   clothes   from  Barbados  were  chastis^ 
and  a  sharp  look-out  kept  for  other  camp-followers  of  the  kini 
At  length  it  was  decided  by  Venables  and  his  council  that  the 
attempt  on  San  Domingo  must  be  abandoned;  probably  it  ^its 
seen    that  the  Barbadian  and  St   Christopher    following  was  i 
fatal  encumbrance  at  that  stage,  the  more  so  as  the  rainy  season 
was  in  progress.     By  the  third  of  May  the  whole  expedition 
re  embarked,  the  Spaniards   making  no  attempt   to  harass 

peration.  The  number  reshipped  is  said  to  have  been 
teen  hundred  short  of  that  which  landed  three  weeks  before 
good  many  had  fallen  fighting,  others  were  slain  by  the  Spani 
or  negroes  in  the  woods,  and  some  appear  to  have  died  of  the 
flux.  The  attempt  on  St  Domingo  having  failed  it  was  decid 
to  make  a  descent  on  Jamaica,  the  least  important  of  the  Spanidf 
Antilles.  On  the  passage  thither,  Winslow,  one  of  the  three  lay 
commissioners  or  **  politicals  "  with  the  expedition,  died  **  very 
suddenly  of  a  fever/' 

On  May  10  the  ships  entered  the  bay  of  Caguya,  Admiral 
Penn,  being  resolved  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  they  had  made 
at  St  Domingo,  kept  sail  on  the  *  Martin'  galley  until  she  w; 
beached  under  the  small  fort  of  the  Passage,  at  the  head  of 
bay,  so  as  to  cover  the  debarkation  with  his  gunst  Howevefi 
the  few  Spaniards  living  at  the  shore  fled,  and  the  whole  force, 
to  the  number  of  some  7000,  was  landed  by  midnight.  Venables 
then  returned  to  his  ship  for  his  usual  repose,  leaving  the  men 
under  arms  all  night.  Not  until  nine  next  day,  by  which  hour 
the  cool  of  the  morning  w*as  lost,  did  the  march  begin  to 
capital,  St  Jago  de  la  Vega  (*'  St  James  of  the  Plain  ^\  situat 
on  an  elevation  by  the  river  Cobre,  in  the  midst  of  an  alluv; 
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plain  with  an  amphitheatre  of  hifls  behind  it,  some  six  miles  from 
the  place  of  landing.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  they  came 
before  the  town,  and  marched  rn  that  night :  they  found  it 
empty,  "nothing  but  bare  walls,  bedsteads,  chairs  and  cow- 
hides." The  town  is  said  to  have  had  some  1700  houses  (too 
many  for  its  population),  two  churches,  two  chapels,  and  an 
abbey;  there  all  the  Spaniards  dwelt  in  ease  and  indolence, 
**  having  their  slaves  at  their  several  small  plantations,  who 
constantly  brought  them  store  of  provisions  and  fruits/'  In 
this  great  island  there  were  but  about  3000  inhabitants,  half  of 
them,  if  not  more,  being  slaves*  There  were  no  manufactures  or 
native  commodities,  except  a  ver>^  little  sugar  and  cocoa.  The 
four  ships  that  came  thither  in  a  year  traded  generally  for  hides 
and  tallow  only. 

The  Spanish  colony  had  removed  as  much  of  their  property 
as  they  could  in  their  first  flight,  and  shortly  sent  their  head 
men  with  their  governor,  **an  old  dccrepid  seignior  full  of  the 
French  disease*'  carried  by  two  bearers  in  a  hammock,  to  treat 
for  their  re-entry  into  the  to%vn.  Venables  was  afterwards  much 
blamed  for  returning  the  politeness  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  received 
their  presents  of  fresh  provisions  and  fruit,  accepted  their  pro- 
mises  of  a  steady  supply  for  his  men,  and  gave  them  the  free  run 
of  their  own  houses  for  a  week  or  so,  by  which  time  they  are  said 
to  have  carried  off  all  their  personal  belongings  of  value.  They 
objected  to  leave  the  island,  saying  that  Jamaica  was  their  home, 
and  that  they  had  no  friends  either  in  New  Spain  or  in  Old  Spain. 
At  length  they  left  their  old  settlement,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  embarking  for  Cuba  from  a  bay  od  the  same  side  to  the  west 
There  were  divided  counsels  among  the  English  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Spaniards,  and  Colonel  Bullard  was  sent  towards  the 
bay  with  a  large  force  to  intercept  them  in  their  flight.  They 
had,  however,  given  a  false  direction,  and  had  in  reality  crossed 
the  mountains  northwards  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  clearing 
the  country  as  they  went  of  cattle  and  produce  of  every  kind. 
Some  of  them,  including  eight  families  of  the  upper  class,  at 
length  found  their  way  to  Cuba,  but  the  larger  number  remained 
on  the  north  of  the  island,  where  they  were  overtaken  by  famine 
and  pestilence  before  a  few  months,  and   nearly  exterminated. 
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Their  negroes  took  to  the  mountains,  and  became  the 
famous  in  the  later  histor>'  of  Jamaica. 

In  pursuing  the  Spaniards^  the  English  troops  went  roamiti 
over  the  countr>%  destroying  the  hogs  and  cattle  in  mere  wantc 
ness,  and  leaving  their  carcases  to  putrefy.  In  a  short  timelhe^ 
multitude  of  English  at  St  Jago  de  la  Vega  (Spanish  TauTi)w0t 
on  short  rations,  and  before  long  "dogs  and  cats  the  best  part  of 
their  diet"  The  stores  from  the  ships  had  been  left  on  the  bead 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  soon  turned  mouldy,  the  men 
fusing  to  carry  them,  in  the  absence  of  waggons,  over  the 
miles  between  the  shore  and  the  head-quarters.  Two  or 
victuallers  besides  had  arrived  from  England  within  a  week 
two  of  the  first  landing,  but,  for  all  that,  the  expedition  was^ 
starving.  Many  of  the  men  were  suffering  from  the  flux  whidi 
they  had  contracted  in  St  Domingo,  Venables,  in  a  prii-ate 
letter  of  May  25,  or  a  fortnight  after  landing,  gives  the  numl 
of  the  sick  at  near  3000;  in  a  despatch  to  Cromwell,  of  June 
he  says : 

*'  The  want  we  have  been  m  hitherto  of  bread  (we  not  being  able  to  be 
suddenly  supplied  therewith  out  of  the  ileet,  or  our  stores,  through  wanl  ( 
waggons  and  other  conveniences  for  the  transportation  thereof),  joined  will 
the  drinking  of  water,  hath  already  cast  both  officers  and  soldiers  into  such' 
violent  fluxes  that  they  look  more  like  dead  men  crept  out  of  their  crravis 
than  persons  living ;  and  this  so  generally  that  wc  have  not  above  tiro 
colonels  in  healthy  three  majors,  some  seven  field  officers  in  all ;  besides 
many  have  been  already  swept  away  with  this  disease.  We  lost  Mr  W^oslair 
very  suddenly,  in  our  sailing  towards  this  island,  of  a  fever." 

On  June  9  there  was  a  general  muster  of  the  land  forces, 
**  whose  number  was  found  to  be  much  diminished  of  late,  not  so 
much  by  any  pestilential  or  violent  disease,  as  for  mere  want  of 
natural  sustenance  ;  which,  in  common  reason,  may  seem  strange 
that  of  all  men  soldiers  should  starve  in  a  cook's  shop,  as  the 
saying  is\" 

In  a  despatch  of  June  13,  Venables  says  that  "about  2000 are 
sick.  Our  men  die  daily,  eating  roots  and  fresh  fish  (when  any 
food  is  got),  without  bread  or  very  little."  He  was  himself  ill, 
having  had  the  flux  for  five  weeks.     Admiral  Penn  (father  of 
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the   founder  of  Pennsylvania)  had   resolved   to  go  home  with 
^ro- thirds  of  the  ships^  thinking  that  his  services  were  no  longer 

leeded,  and  having  been  advised  that  he  could  be  of  more  service 
Ito  Cromwell  in  England.  He  sailed  on  June  21,  leaving  the 
[frigates  and  the  Dutch  prizes,  under  Goodson  ;  and  Venables 
[foUowed  in  four  days,  with  the  surviving  ''political/*  leaving  the 
[settlement  in  charge  of  Fortescue,  who  wrote  home,  **I  am  left 
I  to  act  without  book/* 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  got  ready  reinforcements,  sparing 
[no  trouble  or  expense  at  home.     The  expedition   in   aid  left 

Plymouth  on  July  ii»  1655^  under  the  command  of  Sedgwick, 

and  arrived  at  Barbados  on  August  26-31,  after  a  fine  passage; 
\  they  left  again  on  September  7,  having  trimmed  their  casks  and 
[taken  in  water  with  other  refreshments.  This  force  was  in  the 
[best  of  health  until  after  leaving  Barbados.     Sedgwick  writes  : 

"  I  think  never  so  many  ships  sailed  together  with  less  trouble,  grief  or 
danger  than  we  did  \  only  God  did  in  a  little  visit  us  between  this  [Jamaica] 
and  Barbados  with  some  sickness,  1  apprehend  caused  by  some  distemper 
taken  there  [  ?  yellow  fever]  \  in  which  visitation,  1  think,  in  the  whole  fleet 
we  lost  between  20  and  50  seamen  and  soldiers." 

Finding  the  Spanish  flag  flying  at  San  Domingo,  they  came 
on  to  Jamaica  on  October  i,  and  there  found  a  calamitous  state 
of  things. 

"  For  the  army,  I  found  them  in  as  sad  and  deplorable  and  distracted 
condition  as  can  be  thought  of:  commanders,  some  left  them,  some  dead, 
some  sick,  and  some  in  indifferent  heaUh ;  the  soldiery  many  dead,  their 
carcases  lying  unburied  in  the  highways  and  among  bushes,  to  and  again  ; 
many  of  them  that  were  alive  walked  like  ghosts  or  dead  men,  who,  as  I 
went  through  the  town,  lay  groaning  and  crying  out,  Bread,  for  God's 
saker^ 


Sedgwick  brought  with  him  in  four  victuallers  a  thousand 
tons  of  provisions,  which  he  secured  in  a  store  built  for  the 
occasion  on  the  beach.  Among  his  troops  was  Colonel 
Humphry's  regiment  of  831  "lusty,  healthful,  gallant  men,  who 
encouraged  the  whole  army/'  But  now  we  begin  to  see  that 
the  sickness  at  St  Jago  de  la  Vega  had  become  infective  or 
pestilential.     The  new-comers,  healthy  and  well  found  as  they 
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were,  began  at  once  to   sicken   and    to    die.     Of  Hufqi 
regiment,  on  November  5  : 

**  There  are  at  this  day  50  of  them  dead,  whereof  two  aqa 
h'eutenant,  and  two  ensigns,  the  colonel  himself  very  weak,  the  Oerii 
colonel  at  death's  door.  Soldiers  die  daily,  I  believe  140  every  week,! 
have  done  ever  since  I  came  hither.  It  is  strang^e  to  see  lusty  a 
appearance  well^  and  in  three  or  four  days  in  the  grave,  snatched  1.1 
a  moment  with  fevers,  agues,  fluxes  and  dropsies,  a  confluence  of 
diseases.  We  furnished  the  army  now  with  60  butts  of  Madeira  ina| 
to  every  regiment  a  butt  of  brandy,  and  a  hogshead  or  two  of  swbi 
Our  soldiers  have  destroyed  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  provisions  and  1 
Nothing  but  mm  attends  them  wherever  they  go/'  On  January  l^ 
Sedgwick  again  writes  to  Thurloe  :  **  Did  you  but  see  the  faces  ci 
poor  small  army  with  us,  how  like  skeletons  they  look,  it  would  move 
and  when  I  consider  the  thousands  laid  in  the  dust  in  such  a  way 
hath  visited,  my  heart  mourns.  Here  hath  come  down  to  us  from  1 
the  Windward  Islands  divers  people  with  intentions  of  sitting  down  li 
but  at  their  coming  hither,  either  fall  sick  and  die,  or  are  so  affrightf 
dismayed  as  that,  although  to  their  much  impoverishing,  yet  will  1 
persuaded  to  stay  with  us." 

The  men  in  the  fleet  were  in  better  health  ;  but  among 
also  **some  die  and  some  are  sick,  in  so  much  that  we  iK 
good  recruit  fully  to  man  our  ships  as  men-of-war/*  Ol 
same  date  (January  24,  1656)  Admiral  Goodson,  writifl 
Thurloe,  estimates  the  surviving  officers  and  men  at  2600,  be 
women  and  children ;  and  in  another  despatch  of  that 
from  Sedgwick  and  Goodson  jointly  to  CromweJI  it  is  state 

"The  numbers  of  the  army  are  much  lessened  since  our  last 
[November  5]^  the  whole  not  extending  to  3000,  many  of  them  si( 
weak,  the  best  and  soundest  much  abated  of  their  strength  and  vij 
God  goes  on  every  day  to  shorten  our  number.  We  die  daily,  not  h 
fifty  every  week,  which  is  much  considering  our  small  numbers." 

As  the  season  advanced  the  health  of  the  troops  on 
improved.     A  letter  of  March  12  says  that  the  condition 
army  is  much  mended  ;  the  soldiers  are  far  more  healthfu 
much  dejected  and  averse  to  the  place.     The  fleet  was  in 
spirits,  and  impatient  for  action  ;  however,  there  was  sici 
also  on  board  the  ships ;   they  had   lost  some  fourscore 
since  the  last  despatch ;   and  on  April  30  the  report  is  : 
seamen  arc  indifferenti)'  well  in  health;  yet  some  few  are 
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3,nd  God  is  daily  shortening  them,  so  that  our  fleet  will  want  a 
recruit  of  men/*  Several  of  the  frigates  were  wormeaten,  and 
careened  for  repairs.  Sickness  is  reported  in  the  ships  as  late  as 
October  10,  1656. 

The  sickness  among  all  ranks  had  been  so  general  and 
severe  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  senior  oflficers  to 
undertake  the  government  Fortescue  died  in  October.  1655, 
and  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  D'Oylcy  and  others,  the  sole 
government  being  at  length  given  by  Cromwell  to  Sedgwick, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  his  unwelcome  commission. 
Rrayjie,  transferred  from  Lochaber  to  Jamaica,  also  died,  and 
it  fell  at  length  to  D'Oyley»  an  effective  person  in  whom  all 
on  the  spot  had  confidence,  to  carry  the  colony  through  its 
troubles.  Cromwell  spared  no  effort  at  home.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  provisions  were  shipped  ;  planters,  with  their  families, 
'servants*  and  slaves,  to  the  number  of  some  1700,  were  removed 
to  Jamaica  from  Nevis»  under  Stokes,  the  governor  of  that 
island  ;  the  New  Englanders  were  also  encouraged  to  resort  to 
the  new  colony;  and  a  thousand  or  so  of  young  men  and 
marriageable  young  women  were  furnished  from  Ireland,  together 
with  pioneers,  described  as  of  a  rougher  kind^  from  Scotland. 
'*  And  so  at  length,*'  says  Carlyle,  **a  West-Indian  interest  did 
take  root ;  and  bears  spices  and  poisons,  and  other  produce,  to 
this  day/' 

The  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  first  English  colonists 
of  Jamaica  gave  the  island  a  bad  name,  and  must  have  added 
not  a  little  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  already  existing  as  to  the 
pestilent  character  of  tropical  climates'-  The  older  sugar- 
colonies,  such  as  Barbados,  which  saw  in  Jamaica  a  formidable 
competitor,  would  appear  to  have  encouraged  the  notion  that 

*  Sir  Anlhony  Shirley  touched  at  Jamaica  m  1596,  and  reported,  *' we  have  tint 
found  m  the  Indies  a  more  pleasant  and  wholesome  place."  Ilakhiyt,  ui.  601. 
LoDg  {History  0f  Jamaua^  i774i  U.  1^\)  states  the  case  very  fairly  with  reference  to 
the  unfortunate  expedilion  of  Venables  in  1655:  "The  climate  of  the  island  has 
unjustly  been  accused  by  many  writers  on  the  «»ubjectt  the  one  copying  from  the  other, 
and  represented  as  almost  pestilential^  without  an  examination  into  the  real  sources  of 
this  mortality*  which  l>eing  fairly  stated »  it  will  appear  thai  the  same  men  carrying  the 
like  thoughUess  conduct  and  vices  into  any  other  uninhabitec!  quarter  of  the  globe, 
must  infaliibly  have  involved  themselves  m  the  like  calamitous  dtuation." 

C  4« 
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^^^^^estilential    fever   brought  in   by   the  victorious  fleet  returned 

-   ^^om  the  signal  Panama  expedition  in  1670.     The  experiences 

^^^^f  yellow  fever  at  Port  Royal  and  Kingston  were  mostly,  if  not 

^^  ntirely,  subsequent   to  these  dates.     But,  as  there  had  been 

^--^ellow  fever  at  Barbados,  St  Christopher,  and  Guadeloupe  as 

^^arly  as  1647-48,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  enormous 

'^r^anortality  in  Jamaica  in   1655-56  was  from  the  same  endemic 

^imiause*.     Undoubtedly  the  epidemic  at  Spanish  Town  became  at 

length  more  than  the  dysentery  which  had  been   brought  by 

^^ome  of  the  troops  from  San  Domingo,  or  had  been  induced 

^^^rnong  others  of  them  by  bad  food  and  water ;    it  became  a 

"X^irulent  specific  infection,  attacking  the  healthy  and  well-found 

x^einforcements    from   England  and   the  new  arrivals  from  the 

"Windward  Islands,  and  destroying  them  quickly,  **  in  three  or 

four  days/'     Fevers  are  specially  named,  as  well  as  fluxes  and 

cdropsies ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  pestilential  fever 

was  not  yellow  fever. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  said  of  the  striking  and  ghastly 
symptoms  of  the  vomito  negro.  Moreover  the  sickness  was 
nearly  all  at  the  town  of  St  Jago  de  la  Vega,  six  miles  from 
the  bay,  situated  on  a  rising  of  the  plain  with  a  declivity  to  the 

ICobre  river,  a  place  which  was  only  exceptionally  the  seat  of 
yellow  fever  in  after-experience.  Thus  Judge  Long,  the  able 
historian  of  Jamaica,  saysV 

"  After  a  series  of  hot,  dry^  and  calm  weather,  eight  days  of  continued 
rain  succeeded  in  May,  1761.  Spanish  Town  grew  more  sickly  than  ever  I 
knew  it,  either  before  or  since.  From  that  period  to  August  there  were 
buried  29  white  inhabitants^  of  whom  15  were  soldiers.  Their  disorder  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  the  tine  yellow  fever,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated  from  some  ship  in  Kingston  harbour  .-^^ 

— Kingston  and  Port  Royal,  or  the  ships  moored  near  to  them, 
being  the  common  habitat  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  corresponding 
circumstances  at  other  West  Indian  islands. 

But  if  the  infective  fever  at  Spanish  Town  in  1655 — 56  was 
almost  certainly  not  yellow  fever,  it  was  probably  allied  to  it  in 

*  Moscley,  op.  cif.  p»  421^  withoiu  reasons  given;  folknved  by  Hirsch.    Gt0g, 
and  HiSi,  Path&L  (English  Iransl.),  t.  ^\%. 
'-'  Hist,  of  Jamaica^  ill.  615. 
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type.     Dysentery  had  been  almost  universal;  there  was  no  care 
of  the  sick,  and,  so  far  as  one  hears,  no  medical  attendance,  no 

hospitals,  no  scavenging,  no  security  taken  to  keep  the  u^ter* 
supply  pure — nothing,  in  short,  of  what  is  now  called  sanitation. 
Sedgwick,  arriving  on  October  i.  1655,  found  even  the  dead  un- 
buried  by  the  highways  and  among  the  bushes.  The  correlation 
between  dysentery  and  pestilential  fever  is  no  new  hypothesis: 
flux  first  and  fever  afterwards  has  been  an  experience  both  | 
in  sieges  and  in  ordinar>^  domestic  famines  on  many  occasions. 
The  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Barbados  and  elsewhere  in 
1647 — 8,  which  has  been  outlined  in  this  chapter,  is  but  a  special 
application  of  the  same  principle,  the  dysenteric  matters  which 
represent  the  crude  source  of  the  infection  having  been  brought 
in  the  bilges  and  ballast  of  slave-ships,  thrown  into  the  mud 
of  almost  tideless  harbours,  left  to  ferment  amidst  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  shore,  and  so  made  into  a  soil-poison  which,  in 
due  season,  would  give  off  emanations,  fatal  especially  to  new- 
comers. Port  Royal  and  Kingston  had  full  experience  of  that 
endemic  infloence  in  after-years,  for  the  first  time  in  1692,  after 
the  earthquake  and  disturbance  of  soil  which  destroyed  the 
former  town  and  occasioned  the  building  of  the  latter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  By  that  time  there  had  been  slavers 
enough  in  the  bay  to  bring  all  the  ordure  that  the  hypothesis 
requires.  But,  down  to  1655,  the  Spaniards  had  traded  only  with 
hides  and  tallow  in  some  four  ships  every  year,  and  had  the 
headquarters  of  their  cultivation  and  stock-raising  at  the  town  in 
the  plain  some  six  miles  from  the  shore.  Four  or  five  years  after 
their  expulsion  we  find  the  whole  aspect  of  the  port  changed,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  already  given.  It  does  not  appear^ 
that  Cromwell  looked  forward  to  negro  labour  in  his  colony^fl 
although  the  Nevis  planters  brought  their  blacks  with  them. 
Charles  IL  had  not  been  many  months  on  the  throne  when 
James,  earl  of  Marlborough,  petitioned  him  to  offer  inducements^ 
to  the  Royal  African  Company  to  make  Jamaica  the  staple  forfl 
the  sale  of  blacks,  and  to  contract  with  that  company  for  one 
hundred  negroes  to  be  delivered  at  the  island  \  Negroes  did 
begin  from  that  time  to  arrive  in  Jamaica,  altliough  Port  Roj^l 
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was  at  first  rather  a  general  centre  of  commerce  and  piracy  than 
a  slave-port  like  Bridgetown,  perhaps  because  the  Windward 
Islands  were  strong  enough  to  keep  their  privileges  undivided. 
As  late  as  1670  the  negro  slaves  in  Jamaica  were  reckoned  at  no 
more  than  2500,  not  counting  the  old  Spanish  maroons \  On 
September  20  of  that  year.  Sir  Thomas  Modyford»  governor  of 
Jamaica,  sent  to  Secretary  Arlington  certain  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  the  colony,  of  which  the  following  bears 
upon  our  subject*: 

"That  they  may  have  hcence  gratis  or  at  moderate  rates  to  trade  for 
negroes  in  Africa.  Did  those  honourable  persons,  ^^ich  make  that  Royal 
[Africait]  Company  so  glorious,  but  fall  into  considerations  how  much  more 
it  is  his  Majcsty^s  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects  than 
bullion  of  g^old  or  silver  (which  by  law  all  nations  may  import)^  they  would 
not  only  freely  consent  to  this  proposal  for  us  but  for  the  whole  nation  and 
foreigners  also.  Mankind  is  the  principal,  gold  the  accessory;  increase  the 
first  considerably,  and  the  other  must  follow,  Barbados  had  never  risen  to 
its  late  perfection  had  it  not  been  lawful  for  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  and  our 
whole  nation,  and  any  other,  to  bring  and  sell  their  blacks  or  any  other 
servants  in  the  colony's  infancy." 

The  harbours  of  Port  Royal  and  Kingston  did,  in  the  event, 
become  the  chief  resort  of  slave-ships  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
slaves  having  been  landed  there  up  to  ten  thousand  in  a  year 
throughout  the  i8th  century.  They  came  also  to  be  among  the 
chief  seats  of  yellow  fever,  and  continued  so  until  a  recent  date. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  yellow  fever  there,  and  in  other  West 
Indian  harbours  as  well  as  in  the  ports  of  some  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  subjects 
that  fall  to  the  second  period  of  this  history. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  GREAT   PLAGUE  OF   LONDON,  AND    THE    LAST  OF 

PLAGUE   IN   ENGLAND.  ] 

Literature  of  the  Great  Plague. 

The  writings  called  forth  directly  by  the  London  Plague 
of  1665  were  hardly  more  numerous  or  of  better  quality  than 
those  of  1603  and  1625.  At  its  beginning  in  June,  or  in  August, 
there  appeared  a  number  of  tracts  by  enterprising  practitioners, 
containing  a  few  commonplace  remarks  on  causes  and  the 
like,  and  advertisements  of  nostrums — by  G.  Harvey,  Kemp, 
Garrencieres  ("Plague  is  one  of  the  easiest  diseases  in  the  world 
to  cure,  if  etc.),  and  Gad  bury,  an  astrologer.  The  directions 
drawn  up  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1636,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  sound  and  recovery  of  the  sick  were  re-issued, 
and  an  excellent  set  of  "  cautionary  rules "  by  H.  Brooke  was 
published  by  order  of  the  mayor.  The  writings  which  contain 
accounts  of  the  Great  Plague  fall  under  two  periods — the  years 
immediately  following  1665,  ^md  the  years  1720  to  1723  when 
there  was  a  sudden  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  in  London 
owing  to  the  great  plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720.  To  the  latter 
period  belongs  the  most  famous  work  on  the  plague  of  1665, 
Defoe's  Journal  of  t/ie  Plague  Year^  which  embodied  in  a 
picturesque  form  the  substance  of  various  writings  that  preceded 
it,  together  with  traditions  known  to  Defoe.  A  brief  account 
of  those  writings  that  preceded  Defoe's  in  both  periods  will 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  sources  of  a  great  part  of 
his  information. 
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The  weekly  bills  of  mortality  issued  by  Parish  Clerks*  Hall, 
[which  showed  the  number  of  deaths  week  by  week  in  each 
>f  the  one  hundred  and  forty  parishes  of  London,  with  a  rough 
^classification  of  the  causes  of  death,  were  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1665  in  a  volume  with  the  title  Loudon  s  Dreadful 
Visitation^ .  The  bills  thus  collected  in  convenient  form  wxre 
made  great  use  of  by  Defoe,  and  became,  indeed,  the  backbone 
of  his  work  Next  to  them  in  importance^  although  it  is  not 
certain  that  Defoe  used  it,  is  a  treatise  on  the  medical  aspects 
of  the  Great  Plague,  which  has  never  had  the  fortune  to  be 
published.  The  author  of  it  was  William  Boghurst,  a  young 
apothecary  practising  at  the  White  Hart  in  St  Gilcs's-in-the- 
Fields,  who  advertised  in  the  Intelligencer  on  July  31,  1665, 
at  the  height  of  the  plague  in  his  parish,  that  he  had  treated 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  patients  in  a  day,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  cases  in  the  City,  the  suburbs,  or 
the  country,  and  that  he  had  a  water,  a  lozenge,  and  an  electuary, 
as  well  as  an  antidote  at  eight  pence  an  ounce*. 

After  the  epidemic  was  over  he  employed  his  spare  half- 
hours  in  writing  a  book  upon  his  experiences,  "considering  that 
none  hath  printed  anything  either  since  this  plague,  or  that 
forty  years  since— which  I  something  wonder  at"  He  professes 
to  have  taken  nothing  from  hearsay,  or  from  books,  or  from 
tlie  testimonies  of  others;  he  writes  in  English  *' for  general 
readers  and  sale,"  and  he  had  omitted  many  things  "  so  as  not 
to  make  the  book  too  tedious  and  too  dear  to  bie,"  The 
manuscript  was  completed  for  the  press,  with  a  title-page,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  what  appears  to  be  a  publishers  name 
(the  surname  now  torn  off);  but  it  was  never  published,  although 
the  author  lived  until  16S5.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  printed 
sheets,  or  the  composed  type,  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  September,  1666,  and  the  enterprise  abandoned.  The 
manuscript  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  is 


*  With  a  preface  by  the  Printer  to  the  Reader,  beginning  **Thc  reprinting  of 
these  sad  sheets/*  Printed  and  are  to  he  sold  by  E.  Cotes,  bving  in  Aldcrsgate 
Street,  printer  to  the  said  Company. 

'  The  advertisement  is  cited  in  Bray  ley  *.s  edition  of  Defoe*s  Journal  of  th€  Piagut 
Yiar. 
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Oxford,  who  had  been  ejected  from  his  living  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  and  was  then  a  leader  of  Dissent. 
Vincent  preached  in  several  parish  churches  (deserted  by  their 
parsons)  all  through  the  pla^jue,  and  ministered  constantly  among 
the  sick.  His  book,  which  moralizes  also  upon  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  will  be  drawn  upon  in  the  sequel. 

We  come  next  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Marseilles  epidemic  in 
the  summer  of  1720,  an  event  that  alarmed  Western  Europe  as 
li  the  old  recurrences  of  plague  were  about  to  begin  afresh  after 
a  long  interval  In  London,  in  172 1^  several  books  were  published 
upon  the  Marseilles  plague  itself;  and  the  years  from  1720  to 
1722  saw  a  whole  crop  of  writings,— new  essays  and  reprints  of 
old  ones, — upon  the  last  London  plague  of  1665.  Among  the 
books  reprinted  were  Hodges'  Loimohgia,  in  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Quincy,  his  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality,  the  Necessary 
Directions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Orders  drawn  up  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  (these  three  in  172 1  \\\ 
a  Collection  of  very  Valuable  and  Scarce  Pieces  relating  to  the  last 
Plague  in  1665),  and  Vincent's  Goits  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City, 
The  new  medical  books  on  the  Great  Plague  were  by  Scarborough, 
Hancock  and  Browne, 

When  Defoe  in  1722  wrote  his  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year, 
he  had  these  recent  reprints  and  original  books  convenient  to 
his  hand.  He  had  to  go  back  to  1665  for  the  collection  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality  in  the  plague*year  (in  a  volume  called 
London  s  Dreadful  Visitation),  and  he  may  have  consulted  Bog- 
hurst's  manuscript,  which  w^as  probably  then  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  all  his  copious 
narrative  of  the  Great  Plague  to  these  sources,  even  if  we  make 
due  allowance  for  his  legitimate  construction  of  incidents  out  of 
the  generalities  of  contemporary  writers.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  had  some  unknown  manuscript,  less  technical  than 
Boghurst's,  to  draw  from.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  likely  person 
to  have  had  many  stories  of  the  plague  in  his  memory.  He  was 
a  child  of  four  when  the  plague  w^as  in  London,  the  son  of  a 
butcher  named  Foe  in  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  severely  visited  parishes.     The  most  graphic  parts  of 


6so  Sources  of  Defoe's  *  yournaV  of  1722, 

Hlis  Journal  zx^  those  which  contain  such  tales  as  he  might  ha^l 

Hbeen  told  in  boyhood  concerning  the  plague  in  Cripplegatc^tk! 

"^scene  of  them  being  carried  round  to  Aldgate,  opposite  to  tb; 
Butchers'    Row  (still   there)  in  Whttechapel    High   Street    He 
must  have  had  some  testimony  from  which  to  construct  the  vii 
to  Blackwall,  the  view  of  the  shipping  moored  all  up  and  do«t 
the  Thames,  and  the  other  particulars  of  the  river-side  populi* 
tion  in  the  plague-time.     The  rough  experiences  of  the  thm 
Stepney  men  in  the  country  near  London  are   in  the  ma!  n 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  needed  only  a  few  hints  from  Dekk::: 
stories,  or  from  the  writers  of  1625.     His  account  of  the  burials 
by  the  cart-load  in  plague- pits  is  also  suggestive  of  Dekker    The 
somewhat  meagre  references  by  Hodges  might  have  sufficed  him 
for  his  frequent  theme  of  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  shut-up 
houses,  even  if  he  had  not  seen  two  other  tracts,  of   1665,  on  the 

i.   same.   The  accounts  of  the  Marseilles  plague,  one  of  the  worst  in 

■  history,  would  have  kept  him  right  in  picturing  that  of  London. 

H  Whatever  materials  Defoe  took  from  Hodges,  Vincent,  or  the 
writers  on  other  plagues,  he  enlarged  them  by  his  p>ower  of 
circumstantial    construction    into    a   narrative  which    must  be 

■accounted  on  the  whole  veracious.  He  based  upon  figures, 
whenever  he  could  get  them  ;  he  seems  even  to  have  sought 
among  the  archives  of  the  City  for  accounts  of  monies  distributed 
to  the  poor.  He  prints  in  full  the  orders  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  professes  to  give  the  text  of  a  formal  resolution 
which  they  passed  to  remain  at  their  posts  throughout  the 
crisis.  His  table  of  the  number  of  plague-deaths  in  each  of 
twenty -six  towns  or  villages  near  London  does  not,  indeed, 
agree  with  the  figures  in  the  parish  registers,  as  the  table  on  a 
later  page  will  show ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  drawn  up  at 
a  guess.  fl 

The  best  instance  of  Defoe^s  skilful  use  of  authentic  docu^^ 
ments  is  his  description  of  how  the  infection  invaded  one  part  of 
London  after  another  from  the  western  suburbs  to  the  eastern, 
so  that  its  intensity  was  nearly  over  in  one  place  before  it  haiC^H 
begun  in  another.     That  is  the  most  interesting  epidemiolo^^caH 
fact  in  the  whole  outbreak  ;  and  Defoe  has  done  ample  justice  to 
it.     Boghurst  had  stated  it  with  equal  clearness  and  emphasis  11 


I 
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Piis  manuscript  of  1666,  which  Defoe  may  or  may  not  have  seen' ; 
iiowevcr  the  latter  deduced  it  afresh,  and  illustrated  it  by  iiunieroiis 
ttabtes  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  showed  the  incidence  of 
Iplaguc  upon  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  parishes  from 
[week  to  week. 

L  Antecedents,  Beginnings  and  Progress  of  the 

I  Plague  of  1665. 

When  the  London  plague  of  1665  had  given  indications  that 
^it  would  grow  to  be  one  of  the  great  outbreaks  of  that  infection, 
^much  was  made,  \\\  the  retrospect,  of  a  single  death  from  plague 
/which  had  occurred  towards  the  end  of  December,  1664,  in  a 
:liouse  in  or  near  Long  Acre.  Connected  with  that  case  was  one 
of  those  trivial  chains  of  evidence  which  are  so  often  produced  as 
the  easy  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  A  bale  of  silks  had 
come  to  the  house  from  Holland,  and  that  bale  of  silks  could  be 
traced  to  the  Levant ;  therefore  the  seeds  of  the  great  plague  of 
London  were  imported  Levantine  seeds.  This  was  pretty  well 
for  a  city  which  had  a  continuous  record  of  plague- infection  in 
its  soil  ever  since  the  Black  Death  of  1348,  But  credulity  could 
ignore  facts  more  recent  than  the  history  for  three  centuries. 
The  death  in  Long  Acre  in  December  was  a  solitary  one,  and 

'  Among  the  crop  of  books  broughl  up  by  ihc  Plague  of  Marseilles,  in  1710  (the 
immediate  catii»e  of  Defoe*3  book  also)  was  one  by  Ricbard  Bradley,  F.R.8.,  a  writer 
upon  botany,  on  Tht  Fiague  0/  Marseilles,  Also  Ohervaltons  taken  from  an  ordinal 
Manuscript  of  a  graduate  physidan^  who  resided  in  London  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  late  plague ^  anno  [665,  Loadon  1731  (and  two  more  editions  the  same  year). 
The  title- page  of  this  astute  gentleman  is  of  the  catch -penny  order.  All  that  is  said 
of  the  original  manuscript  occupies  about  the  same  number  of  lines  in  the  text  as  in 
the  title,  and  might  have  been  extracted  in  the  course  of  five  minutes'  research ;  it 
consists  merely  of  a  list  of  a  few  things  supposed  to  be  dLstinctive  signs  of  plague — 
extraordinary  inwani  heat^  difficulty  of  breathings  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  bead, 
inclination  to  sleeps  frequent  vomiting,  immoderate  thirst,  dryness  of  the  tongue  and 
pflbte,  and  then  the  risings,  swellings^  or  buboes,  boghurst's  third  chapter  is  occupied 
with  twenty-une  such  signs*  and  his  fourth  chapter  with  a  hundred  more  signs  and 
ciircunistances,  in  numbered  pars^aphs.  It  is  possible  that  his  was  the  manuscript 
out  of  which  the  botanist  made  capital  in  his  title  page  ;  but  his  meagre  list  of  signs 
might  have  been  got  from  almost  any  work  on  almost  any  febrile  disorder,  and  is  not 
sufficient  lo  identify  Boghurst  by,  although  a  word  or  phrase  here  and  there  is  the 
same.  However,  Defoe  would  have  seen  BraJlcy*s  title-page^  and  might  have  inquired 
after  the  Sloanc  MS. 
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was  of  no  more  import  for  what  followed  than  any  of 
other  sporadic  plague-deaths  in  i664\  Only  one  more  dcatll 
from  plag-uc  occurred  in  the  bills  (in  the  middle  of  Febniaj] 
until  the  last  week  of  April,  1665  ;  even  then  the  progress  of  I 
infection  was  slower  for  the  next  two  months  than  it  had  bccnl 
many  former  seasons  of  moderate  plague,  such  as  the  five ; 
1606^ — 16 10  and  the  eight  years  1640— 1647,  or  than  it  had  I 
in  the  great  plague-years  of  1603,  1625  and  1636.  An  imparli'] 
tion  from  abroad  had  been  alleged  as  early  as  the  great  pla 
of  1563,  namely  from  Havre,  which  was  then  held  by  an  Eng 
garrison.  But  on  that  occasion  the  epidemic  in  London 
gaining  ground  before  the  sickness  at  Havre  had  declared  itself^ 
plague,  and  was  of  the  bubonic  type  while  the  latter  u^as  st 
malignant  fcven  The  return  of  the  whole  English  garrison  I 
Havrcj  with  the  seeds  of  sickness  among  them,  might  well  have] 
introduced  infection ;  but  that  return  was  not  until  the  end  d 
July,  by  which  time  the  mortality  in  London  had  been  progre^ 
ing  for  two  months.  There  is  equally  little  reason  for  Sto^ 
statement  that  the  plague  of  1603  was  brought  to  London 
Ostend,  or  for  the  corresponding  theory  of  origin  for  the  plas 
of  1625.  A  foreign  source  was  not  thought  of  unless  the  plag 
became  one  of  the  greater  degree.  Year  after  year  in  Lend 
there  were  a  few  cases  of  plague,  and  sometimes  for  a  successi^ 
of  years  the  plague-deaths  kept  steadily  at  a  level  of  from  oiie 
thousand  to  three  thousand.  There  are,  indeed,  few  years  from 
134S  to  1666  in  which  the  infection  did  not  declare  its  presence 
in  London,  Whether  the  few  threatening  cases  in  the  spring 
w^ere  to  rise  to  a  plague  of  the  greater  degree  depended  upon  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances — upon  the  interval  since  the  last 
great  plague,  upon  the  number  of  strangers  crow^ding  to  the 
capital,  and  upon  the  kind  of  weather  preceding.  In  1665  the 
various  determining  things  did  chance  to  come  together,  and  a 
plague  of  the  first  degree  ensued.  The  one  singular  thing  in 
the  history  is  that  such  a  concurrence  never  happened  again,  or 
that  the  conditions  had  so  far  changed  (certainly  not  for  the 


^  Of  Lhe  six  plague-dealhs  in  1664,  ihret:  were  in  WKilechapcl  parishi  ftnd 
I  Aldgale,  Cripplegate  and  St  Giltss's  in- the -Fields. 
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Iter),  that  the  type  of  epidemic  disease  was  no  longer  the 

lubo-plague. 

According  to  precedent,  a  great  plague  was  somewhat  over- 

ue  in  the  year  1665.  Its  two  great  predecessors  (not  reckoning 
the  smaller  plague  of  1636)  had  happened  each  at  the  beginning 

►f  a  new  reign — in  1603  on  the  accession  of  James  L,  and  in 
1625  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  The  Restoration  of  1660 
was  the  time  for  the  next  great  outburst;  but  that  was  delayed 
For  five  years.  Those  five  years  were  occupied  with  a  good  deal  of 
fever  and  other  infective  disease  in  London,  and  the  fever  in  the 
beginning  of  1665  was»  according  to  Sydenham,  of  a  marked  pes- 
tilential type.  It  may  be  said  to  have  led  up  to  the  plague  ;  but 
the  bubonic  disease  itself  needed  something  in  addition  to  the 
determining  causes  of  spotted  fever  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  London  was  unusually  crowded  with  the  poorer  classes 
whose  work  is  required  by  the  luxury  of  the  rich  (Defoe  says 
that  an  enumeration  for  the  Lord  Mayor  had  made  out  100,000 
ribbon-weavers  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  although  the  number  is 
incredible).  There  was  also  a  general  relaxation  of  morals,  which 
may  have  predisposed  many  constitutions  to  receive  the  seeds  of 
infection.     Another  element  in  the  case  was  the  weather. 

The  summer  before  had  been  remarkable  for  the  immense 
number  of  hou.se-flies,  and  of  other  insects  and  frogs.  From 
November  to  the  end  of  March  the  earth  was  held  in  almost 
continual  black  frost.  Boghurst  says  the  wind  was  westerly 
for  seven  months.  No  rain  fell  alt  the  time  except  a  slight 
sprinkling  in  the  end  of  April  The  dry  cold  continued 
after  the  frost  broke,  and  produced,  says  Sydenham,  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia  and  angina.  Richard 
Baxter  says  of  the  seasons  preceding  the  great  plague,  that  they 
were  **the  driest  winter,  spring  and  summer  that  ever  man  alive 
knew*  or  our  forefathers  ever  heard  of;  so  that  the  grounds  were 
burnt  like  the  highways,  the  meadow  ground  where  I  lived 
[Acton]  having  but  four  loads  of  hay  which  before  bare  forty*." 
The  hay  crop  was  **  pitiful,"  says  Boghurst,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  cold  and  drought.     But  the  summer  was  made  pleasant 

1  Rdiqmae  BaxUfianat^    London,  1696,  I,  +48.     This  entry  in  his  journal  \^  dafed 
September  28,  1665,  at  Hamjxlen^  Bucks* 
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by  refreshing  breezes,  and  there  was  abundance  of  all  kinds 
grain,  vegetables  and  fruit 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  June  that  the  deaths  from 
plague  in  ali  London,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortah'ty,  reached 
the  sum  of  43  in  the  week.  But  the  mortality  had  been  excessive 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  was  suspected,  as  in  the 
tike  circumstances  in  1625,  that  the  searchers  had  been  concealing 
the  existence  of  plague,  or  calling  cases  of  it  by  other  names,  so 
as  to  save  the  infected  houses  from  being  shut  up.  The  motive 
for  bribery  and  concealment  doubtless  existed ;  it  had  been  kept 
in  view  by  the  authorities  from  the  first  institution  of  searchers, 
who  were  solemnly  sworn  before  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  to 
make  a  true  return  of  the  cause  of  death.  In  all  the  great 
plagues,  less  so  in  1563  and  1603  than  in  other  years,  there  w^^ 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  put  down  tn 
other  causes  than  plague  were  really  cases  of  plague.  However 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  early  months  of  1665,  just  as  in  the 
beginning  of  1623,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  spotted  fever  in 
London,  not  to  mention  smallpox  and  dysentery.  The  seaso^ 
was  a  sickly  one,  such  a  sickly  season  as  often  occurred  in  th™ 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth*  when  there  could  be  no  longer  any  question  of 
plague.  The  weekly  bills  contain  numerous  deaths  in  the  several 
parishes  from  ** fever**  and  from  '^spotted  fever*'  for  months 
before  they  contain  more  than  an  occasional  plague-death. 
There  was  no  reason  why  these  and  other  maladies  should 
not  have  swelled  the  bills  to  three  or  four  hundred  in  a  week; 
in  the  year  1739,  when  London  was  probably  not  a  third  larger 
than  in  1665.  Strother  says  that  fever  brought  the  weekly  bill,up 
to  near  a  thousand.  It  is  remarkable,  however^  that  Boghurst 
claims  to  have  been  treating  cases  of  plague  from  the  month 
November,  1664;  Hodges  also  says  that  he  was  called  in  th 
middle  of  the  Christmas  holidays  to  a  young  man  in  a  fever  wh< 
acquired,  two  days  after,  a  plague- botch  in  each  groin  as  large 
a  nutmeg,  and  recovered.  Boghurst  admits  that  *'  tokens,"  b 
which  he  means  the  marks  of  plague  other  than  the  botch 
bubo,  **  appeared  not  much  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
carbuncles  not  till  the  latter  end  of  July.**     He  suspects  that  the 
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Jills  of  mortality  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  ;  and,  as  an  instance 
>f  evasion,  he  says  that  there  had  been  plague  in  St  Giles's,  St 
[ar tin's,  St  Clement's,  and  St  Paul's,  Coven t  Garden,  for  three 
>r  four  years  before  (the  bills  of  mortality  give  only  12,  9,  and  $ 
leaths  respectively  for  all  London  in  the  years  1662,  1663  and 
[664),  "as  I  have  been  certainly  informed  hy  the  people  them- 
selves that  had  it  in  their  houses  in  those  parishes,'* 

But,  in  claiming  an  earlier  beginning  for  the  plague  than 
the  bills  recognize,  and  in  setting  aside  the  diagnosis  of  fever 
las  insufficientj  Boghurst  takes  what  is  known » in  the  controversies 
Itipon  the  nature  and  affinities  of  plague,  as  the  "  ontologicar* 
fview:  that  is  to  say,  he  sees  in  plague  a  fixed  and  uniform 
entity,  and  he  sees  the  same  in  fever.  The  other  view  is  the 
developmental,  which  recognizes  transitions  from  the  one  type 
of  pestilential  disease  into  the  other.  The  great  writers  of  the 
time,  Willis,  Sydenham,  and  Morton,  were  none  of  them  '*  onto- 
logists/'  They  all  taught  the  scale  of  malignity,  which  had 
[simple  continued  fever  at  one  end,  then  a  severer  fever  with 
j  spots  and  ''  parotids,"  then  a  fever  with  buboes,  and  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  scale  the  true  plague,  with  its  buboes, 
carbuncles,  and  tokens.  Nor  is  it  denied  by  competent  ob- 
servers, such  as  Boghurst  himself,  that  an  epidemic  of  plague 
declined  as  a  whole  in  malignity  towards  the  end,  so  that 
the  buboes  suppurated,  and  three  out  of  four»  or  three  out  of 
five,  patients  recovered.  If  that  were  the  case  in  the  descent 
of  the  curve,  why  should  there  not  have  been  something  cor- 
responding in  the  ascent  ?  If  certain  cases  of  the  prevailing 
fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  developed  buboes  which 
suppurated  (as  in  the  case  treated  by  Hodges  at  Christmas, 
1664),  should  they  be  called  plague  or  fever?  Willis  would 
have  answered  in  favour  of  fever,  until  such  time,  at  least,  as 
the  **  epidemic  constitution "  of  the  season  changed  definitely 
to   plague^ ;     he   does   in   effect   answer   so   in   the    particular 


'  Ed.  ciL  Chap.  XIV,  p,  131  :—'* Diseases  which  seem  to  be  nearest  like  its 
(plague's)  nature  ;  which  chiefly  arc  fevers*  calkd  pestilent  and  malignant;  for  'tis 
commonly  floted  that  feveni  sometimes  reign  i>opularly,  which  for  the  vehcmency  of 
symptoms,  the  great  slaughter  of  the  sick,  and  the  great  force  of  contagion,  scarce 
give  place  to  the  pestilence;  which,  however,  because    they  imitate  the  type  of 
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instance  of  the  Oxford  fever  of  1643,  which  in  some  cases  was 
bubonic,  whereas,  in  1645,  he  makes  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
prevaih'ng  in  Oxford  and  Walh'ngford  was  true  plague. 

The  more  general  discussion  of  this  theme  will  be  fouw 
in  the  concluding  section  of  the  chapter  on  the  Black  Deal 
where  illustrations  are  given  of  typhus  fever  turning  to  bubonic 
fever  and  to  plague,  from  recent  and  anomalous  outbreaks  of 
plague  in  Arab  villages  or  encampments,  in  some  India) 
villages,  and  clsew^here.  The  conclusion  there  come  to  was 
that  the  type  of  plague,  or  the  bubonic  type,  prevailed  when 
the  infection  of  the  filthy  habitations  began  with  change  of 
season  to  rise  from  the  soil,  w^hereas  the  form  of  sickni 
was  typhus  fever  so  long  as  the  infection  was  primarily  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  dwellings. 

We  may  admit,  then,  that  there  was  some  ambiguit>'  ifi 
the  naming  and  classifying  of  pestilential  cases  m  the  early, 
months  of  1665.  If  we  follow  the  bills— and  there  is  nothing 
else  to  follow — the  plague-deaths  in  all  the  parishes  of  London 
for  the  seven  weeks  from  April  iS  to  June  6  were  respectively 
no  more  than  2,0,  9,  3,  14,  17  and  43,  the  deaths  from  "fever*' 
and  *' spotted  fever"  being  much  more  numerous. 

Having  thus  far  determined  the  date  of  beginning,  we  come 
next  to  the  line  of  advance  of  the  plague  of  1665.     It  was  from 
the  western  and  northern  suburbs  towards  the  City,  the  eastern 
suburbs,  and  Southwark.    Boghurst.  who  practised  in  St  Giles*! 
in-the-Fields,  says: 


"The  plague  fell  first  upon  the  highest  ground,  for  our  parish  is  iht' 
highest  ground  about  London,  and  the  best  air,  and  was  first  infected 
Higbgate,  Hampstead  and  Acton  also  all  shared  in  11/  From  the  west  em 
of  the  town,  Boghurst  continues,  *'it  gradually  insinuated  and  crept  do^ 
Holborn  and  the  Strand,  and  then  into  the  City,  and  at  last  to  the  east  cn< 
of  the  suburbs,  so  that  it  was  half  a  year  at  the  west  end  of  the  city  [in  hi 
experience]  before  the  east  end  and  Stepney  'was  infected,  which  was  aboi 
the  middle  of  July.  Southwark,  being  the  south  suburb,  was  infected  almo! 
as  soon  as  the  west  end."  But  the  same  writer  farther  explains  that  **  it  fel 
upon  several  places  of  the  city  and  suburbs  like  rain — at  the  first  at  St  Gii 

lo  not  so  certainly  kill  ihe  sick  as  the  plague,  or  ?;o  certainly  ifif<w 
the  name,  not  of  ihe  plague,  but  by  a  more  minute  appcllaiion  < 
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ISt   Martin's,  Chancery-lane,  Southwark,    Houndsditch,  and    some    places 
■within  the  City,  as  at  Proctor's-houses." 

I        The  slow  progress  from  west  to  east  has  been  made  much  of 

■  by  Defoe,  who  used  the  bills  of  mortality  to  ascertain  the  rise 

pof  the  infection  in  the  several  districts.     His  conclusion  is  the 

same  in  the  main  as  Boghurst's^contemporary  observation  ;  only 

that  he  makes  the  infection  of  Southwark  later,  and  with  reason 

so  far  as  the  bills  show : — 

**  It  was  now  mid-July,  and  the  plague  which  had  chiefly  raged  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  as  I  said  before,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's, 
St  Andrew's,  Holboum,  and  towards  Westminster,  began  now  to  come 
eastward  towards  the  part  where  I  lived.  It  was  to  be  observed,  indeed, 
that  it  did  not  come  straight  on  toward  us ;  for  the  City,  that  is  to  say 
within  the  walls,  was  indifferent  healthy  still  \  nor  was  it  got  then  very  much 
over  the  water  into  Southwark;  for  though  there  died  that  week  1268  of  all 
distempers,  whereof  it  might  be  supposed  above  900  died  of  the  plague  [only 
725  in  the  bill],  yet  there  was  but  28  in  the  whole  City  within  the  walls*  and 
but  19  in  Southwark,  Laml>eth  included  \  whereas  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles' 
and  St  iMartin's  in  the  Fields  alone,  there  died  42i<.AVe  perceived,  I  say, 
the  distemper  to  draw  our  way  j  viz.  by  the  parishes  of  Clerkenwell, 
Cripplegate,  Shoreditch,  and  Bishopsgate ;  which  last  two  parishes  joining 
to  Aldgaie,  Whitechapel  and  Stepney,  the  infection  came  at  length  to  spread 
its  utmost  rage  and  violence  in  those  parts,  even  when  it  abated  at  the 
western  parishes  where  it  began.  It  was  very  strange  to  observe  that  in  this 
particular  week,  from  the  4th  to  the  t3th  July,  when,  as  I  have  observed, 
there  died  near  400  of  the  plague  in  the  two  parishes  of  St  Martinis  and 
St  Giles'  in  the  Fields  only,  there  died  in  the  parish  of  AJdgate  but  four,  in 
the  parish  of  Whitechapel  three,  and  in  the  parish  of  Stepney  but  one." 
In  the  following  week  of  July,  with  a  total  of  1761  deaths,  whereof  of  the 
plague  1089,  only  16  occurred  on  the  Southwark  side.  Soon,  however, 
Cripplegate  had  the  infection  at  its  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  Clerken- 
well, St  Sepulchre's  parish,  St  Bride's  and  Aldersgate.  "While  it  was  in  all 
these  parishes,  the  City  and  the  parishes  of  the  Southwark  side  of  the  water, 
and  all  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  Aldgatc,  Wapping  and  Ratdiff  were  very 
little  touched  ;  so  that  people  went  about  their  business  unconcerned, 
carried  on  their  trades,  kept  open  their  shops,  and  conversed  freely  with  one 
another  in  all  the  City,  the  east  and  north-east  suburbs,  and  in  Southwark, 
almost  as  if  the  plague  had  not  been  among  us." 

In  another  passage  Defoe  brings  out  the  moral  of  its  gradual 
advance.     He  had  shown 

**  how  it  began  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  proceeded  gradually  and 
slowly  from  one  part  to  another;  and  like  a  dark  cloud  that  passes  over  our 

a  42 
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heads,  which  as  it  thickens  and  overcasts  the  air  at  one  end,  dears  up 
the  other  end :  so  while  the  plague  went  on  raging  from  west  to  east,  as 
went  forwards  east  it  abated  in  the  west,  by  which  means  those  parts  of  tl 
town  which  were  not  seized,  or  who  were  left,  and  where  it  had  spent  iti 
fury  were,  as  it  were,  spared  to  help  and  assist  the  other  ;  whereas  had  tic 
distemper  spread  itself  all  over  the  City  and  suburbs  at  once,  raging  in  all 
places  alike,  as  it  has  done  since  in  some  places  abroad^  the  whole  bod] 
of  the  people  mnst  have  been  overwhelmed*'  etc* 

That  is  how  Defoe  constructs  a  concrete  picture  from  the  dry' 
statistics  of  the  weekly  bills.  He  has  defined  the  stages,  and 
pointed  the  moral,  with  a  firmer  hand  than  the  reality  would 
most  likely  have  warranted.  But  no  scientific  writer  could  have 
apprehended  more  correctly  the  general  fact  of  a  gradual 
invasion  from  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

These  striking  facts  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Great 
Plague  of  London  from  west  to  east  will  be  found  to  suit  that^ 
theorj''  of  the  plague-virus  which  has  been  illustrated  in  various- 
parts  of  this  volume.  The  virus  of  plague  is  a  soil-poison,  or  thCj 
ground  is  its  habitat ;  its  quiescence  or  activity  depends  upoi 
whether  or  not  the  state  of  the  soil  favours  the  fermentation 
of  the  special  organic  matters  therein,  which  special  organic 
matters  we  here  take  to  be  the  products  of  cadaveric  decom- 
position. The  conclusion  that  the  poison  of  plague  lay  in  the 
soil,  and  that  it  rose  into  the  air  in  emanations  or  effluvia, 
was  forced  upon  all  those  who  thought  much  about  the  matter 
from  the  medieval  period  onwards.  Thus,  the  apothecary 
Boghurst,  says  in  his  first  chapter  \  "  And  therefore  my  opinion 
falls  ill  wholly  with  those  who  make  the  earth  the  seminary 
and  seed-plot  of  these  venomous  vapours  and  pestiferous 
effluvia,  which  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  air,  and  consequently 
induce  the  pestilence/'  And  again :  "  The  plague  is  a  most 
subtle,  insinuating,  venomous^  deleterious  exhalation,  arising 
from  the  maturation  of  the  ferment  of  the  forces  (?)  of  the  earth, 
extracted  into  the  air  by  the  heat  of  the  sun/'  It  is  true  that  - 
Boghurst,  like  the  sixteenth-century  writers  abroad,  such  ajfl 
Ambroise  Pare,  locates  the  venom  in  mysterious  cavities  and" 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  dwells  upon  the  agency  of  earthquakes 
in  setting  it  free.  But  he  comes  to  more  ordinary  causes  ii 
his  enumeration  of  favouring  things— **  dunghills,  excrement 
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HBd  bodies  lying  unburied,  putrefying  churchyards  too  full" 

End  again  **  breaking  up  tombs  and  graves  where  dead  bodies 

pave  been  long  buried,"     As  telling  against  the  last,  however, 

lie  adds :  "When  the  charnel-house  at  St  Paul's  was  demolished, 

Biere  was  a  thousand  cart-loads  of  dead  men*s  bones  carried 

■away  to  Finsbury,  yet  no  plague  followed  it," 

I       The   activity   of  this   soil- poison    depends    upon   processes 

■n  the  soil  which  go  on  so  slowly  that  the  link  of  cause  and 

feflTect   is   easily  overlooked.     In  the  last  resort,  they  are  de- 

jpendent   on   the   rise   and    fall   of  the   ground-water.     It   was 

febserved  beyond  all  doubt  as  the  law  in   Lower    Egypt,   that 

Rhe  plague  came  forth  annually  after  the  Nile  had  begun  to  fall, 

land  that  it  reached  its  height  in  the  months  of  March,  April 

bind  May,  when  the  soil  was  driest,  or  the  pores  of  the  ground 

loccupied  solely  by  air  after  having  been  full  of  water     It  was 

fobserved,  also,  that    the   plague-area   and    the  inundation -area 

Iwere  co-extensive.    Lower  Egypt  is,  of  course,  somewhat  peculiar 

■  Lower  Bengal  coming  near  to  it)  in  these  regular  alternations 

[of  air  alone  and  water  alone  in  the  pores  of  the  ground     But 

[other  countries  have  the  same  sharp  contrast  occasionally,  and 

iLondon  had  the  contrast  very  decidedly  in  the  years  1664  ^^d 

1665.     The  months  from  November  1664  to  June  1665,  some 

of  which  ought  to  have  brought  snow  or  rain  to  raise  the  wells 

and  springs  to  their  highest  periodic  water-mark  early  in  the 

year,  were  quite  remarkable  for  drought :  Richard  Baxter  says 

that  no  one  remembered  the  like.     The  ground-water,  instead 

of  rising  all   through   the  winter,  must  have  fallen  lower  and 

lower  as  the  spring  and  summer  advanced^     The  pores  of  the 

ground  had  been  occupied  with  air  to  an  unusual  depth  of  the 

subsoil,  and  the  presence  of  air  in  these  circumstances  had  given 

occasion  to  that  ferment-activity  in  the  special  organic  matters 

of  an  old -in  habited  soil  which  produced  the  virus  of  plague. 

The  stratum  of  subsoil   would  become  dry   first  in   the  more 

elevated  parts ;  and  as  the  ground-water  continued  to  fall,  the 

air  would  reach  in  due  course  an  unwonted  stratum  in  the  lower 

situations.     Defoe  says  that   they  came  to  water  at  eighteen 

feet  in  digging  the  Whitcchapel  plague-pits.    The  same  seasonal 

march  of  a  soil-infection  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower 


66o    Plague  of  1665  compared  with  those  of  1605  and  1625. 

has  been  observed  in  modern  times  in  other  cities,  and  in 
diseases  than  plague.  The  drought  for  seven  months 
November  to  June  would  not,  of  itself,  have  craused  a 
.plague.     But  it  was  an  essential  member  of  the   co-oper 

roup  of  things ;  and  it  probably  determined  of  itself  the  sea5iil 
when  the  great  plague  w^as  once  more  to  come  and  take  ainj | 
the  enormous  increase  of  poor  people. 


Mortality  and  Incidents  of  the  Great  Plague. 

The  plague  of  1665  was  justly  called  tlie  Great  Plague,  audi 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the  plague  of  London  "  as  if  it  wot  I 
unique.    But  it  was  not  much  more  severe  than  those  of  1603 and] 
1625  had  been  for  the  London  of  their  generation  ;  and  there  had! 
been  many  plagues  when  London  was  a  small  capital,  such  as 
those  of  1407,  1479,  1500,  1 5 13  and  1563,  which  had  cut  off  as 
large  a  proportion   (one-fifth  to  one-sixth)  of  the    populatiocL 
The  inhabitants  in   1665  were  not  far  short  of  half  a   millioQ, 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  1603,  and  about  a  third  more  thanj 
in  1625,     The  increased  mortality  in  1665  ^^as  somewhat  morel 
than   proportionate  to  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  as   the  fol- 
lowing table  shows: — 


Year 

1603 
1625 


EUtimaletl 
populatbn 

250,000 
320,000 


Total 

42,940 
63,001 


Pbgae 
deaths 


33i347 
4i,3U 


Highest 
in  a  wedc 

338s 
5205 


Worei 

week 


25  Aug,— I  Sept 
11—18  Aug, 


1665        460,000        97,306        68,596        8297 


Reckoned  from  the  christenings  and  burials  in  the  bills  of 
Parish  Clerks'  Hall,  the  population  in  1605  would  have  been 
224,27s,  and  in  1622,  272,207.  But  in  those  years  (and  until 
after  1636)  certain  of  the  newer  parishes  (known  as  the  Seven 
Farishcs),  including  Stepney  and  Westminster,  kept  separate 
bills,  of  which  some  figures  for  1603  and  1625  are  given  at  pfl 
477  and  p.  511.  The  population  of  the  Seven  Parishes  appears 
to  have  been  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  metropolis  in  1603, 
and  about  one-seventh  in  1625,  while  Graunt,  a  contemporaryj 
makes  it  one-fifth  in  1662.     These  fractions  have  been  added  inl 
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Khe  table,  so  as  to  make  1603  and   1625  comparable  with  1665. 

■n  1603  and    1625,  the  highest  mortaUty  in  a  week  does  not 

iBhow  the  deaths  in  those  parishes  (Westminster,  Stepney  &c) 

which  did  not  send  their  returns  to  the  general  bill  until  1636, 

B)ut  their  figures  have  been  included  in  the  totals  for  those  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plague  of  1665  fully  kept  pace  with  the 

increase  of  population.    The  old  City  within  the  walls  had  15,207 

deaths  in  the  year  from  all  causes*    It  had  become  crowded  since 

the  beginning  of  Elizabeth*s  reign  by  its  gardens  and  church-yards 

being  built  upon,  and  its  mansions  turned  into  tenement-houses 

for  a  poorer  class;  and  yet  in   1563  the  mortality  from  plague 

and  other  causes  in  the  City  and  its  Liberties,  with  a  population 

hardly  exceeding  that  of  the  City  alone  in   1665,  was  20,372, 

The  enormous   total  of  1665  vvas  largely  made  up   from   the 

populous    suburbs    of    Cripplegate,   Whitechapel,   Stepney,   St 

Martin's   in   the    Fields,   St   Giles's   in    the    Fields,   Southwark 

and   Westminster,  which  would  have  contributed   but  little  to 

the  total  down  to  the  middle  third  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  progress  of  the  epidemic 
from  w^eek  to  week,  the  weekly  deaths  from  all  causes  and  from 
plague,  and  the  incidence  upon  the  several  parts  of  London. 
The  so-called  ordinary  deaths  are  much  in  excess  of  the 
average,  and  must  have  included  many  that  were  really  cases 
of  plague.  Fart  of  the  excess,  however,  was  due  to  the  great 
Iprevatence  of  fever  and  spotted  fever,  which  made  a  heavy 
mortality  in  the  early  months  before  the  plague  began.  Bowel 
complaint  also  is  credited  with  a  good  many  deaths*  The  other 
more  important  items  in  the  bills  are  consumption  and  infantile 
troubles.  Boghurst,  however,  says  :  "  Almost  all  other  diseases 
turned  into  the  plague.  For  five  or  six  months  together  there  was 
hardly  any  other  disease  seen  but  the  plague  and  a  few  casualties, 
whatever  the  Bills  say;  and  Thucydides  says  the  same  of  the 
plague  at  Athens/'  As  to  the  total  of  deaths  in  the  year  from 
all  causes  (97>3o6),  Hodges  thinks  that  it  does  not  show  the  whole 
mortality.  The  largest  number  of  burials  in  one  week  is  8297; 
but  he  thinks  that  12,000  were  buried  in  that  week,  and  that 
4000  were  buried  in  one  day  and  night.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  set  aside  the  tally  of  the  sextons  to  that  extent ;  the 
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returns  were  made  weekly  from  one  hundred  and  forty  parishe 
and  might  easily  have  been  exact  to  within  a  few  in  each. 

Bill  ^f  Mortality  of  the  Plague-year  1665  in  London, 


Week 

ending 

Christ- 
ened 

Buried 

Plague 

Week 
ending 

Christ- 
ened 

Boned 

Pi^ 

Dec  27 

229 

291 

I 

June  27 

199 

,s/ 

'     267 

Jan.    3 

239 

349 

0 

July   4 

207 

470 

10 

235 

394 

0 

II 

197 

1268 

72s 

17 

223 

415 

0 

18 

194 

1761 

1089 

24 

237 

474 

0 

.       ^5 

193 

2785 

1843 

31 

216 

409 

0 

Aug.    I 

215 

3014 

30IO 

Feb.   7 

221 

393 

0 

8 

178 

4030 

2817 

14 

224 

462 

I 

'5 

166 

5319 

5880 

21 

232 

393 

0 

22 

171 

5568 

4237 

28 

233 

396 

0     . 

29 

169 

7496 

6102 

Mar.    7 

236 

44' 

0 

Sept.    5 

'f7 

8252 

698S 

14 

236 

433 

0 

12 

168 

7690 

654^ 

21 

221 

363 

0 

'? 

176 

8297 

7i6i 

28 

238 

353 

0 

26 

146 

6460 

5533 

Apr.    4 

242 

344 

0 

Oct    3 

142 

5720 

492^ 

II 

245 

382 

0 

10 

141 

5068 

432; 

18 

287 

344 

0 

17 

147 

3219 

266< 

25 

229 

398 

2 

24 

104 

1806 

1421 

May    2 

237 

388 

0 

31 

104 

1388 

1031 

9 

211 

347 

9 

Nov.    7 

95 

1787 

141^ 

16 

227 

353 

3 

14 

"3 

1359 

losc 

23 

231 

385 

14 

21 

108 

905 

653 

30 

229 

400 

17 

28 

112 

544 

33: 

June    6 

234 

405 

43 

Dec.    5 

123 

428 

21C 

13 

206 

558 

112 

12 

133 

442 

243 

20 

204 

615 

168 

19 

147 
9,967 

525 

97,306 

281 
68,59 

Incidence  on  Parislies  of  t/te  Plagtie  in  1665. 
Ninety-seven  Parishes  within  the  Walls. 

All  deitths  Plague  deaths 

97  City  parishes  15,207  9,877 

(The  parishes  with  heaviest  mortalities  were  St  Anne's,  Blackfriai 
Christ  Church,  Newgate ;  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  St ;  St  Martin's,  Vinti 
Allhallows  Barking,  the  Great,  and  in-the-Wall ;  St  Andrew's,  Wardrobe) 

Sixteen  Parishes  without  the  Walls  and  in  the  Liberties. 
St  Giles's,  Cripplegate       8069    4838      St  George's,  Southwark     161 3 


St  Botolph's,  Aldgate       4926  4051 

St  Olave's,  Southwark      -^793  2785 

St  Sepulchre's  4509  2746 

St  Saviour's,  Southwark    4235  3446  j 

St  Andrew's,  Holborn       3958  3103   | 

St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  3464  2500  ' 

St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street     21 11  1427   : 
Pesthouse 


St  Botolph's,  Aldersgate  997 
St  Dunstan's  in  the  West  958 
St  Bartholomew  the  Great  493 
St  Thomas's,  Southwark  475 
Bridewell  Precinct  230 

St  Bartholomew  the  Less  193 
Trinity,  Minories  168 
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Twelve  Out-pariskes  in  MuitUestx  and  Surrey. 


St  Mary's,  Newington 
St  Katharine's,  Tower 


l^tcfjney  8598  6583 

['Whitechapd  4766  3855 

St  Giles's  in  the  Fields     4457  3216      Lambeth 

St  Leonard's,  Shoreditch  2669  949      Islin^jton 
St  Magdalen *S|  Bemiond-  Rotherhithe 

sey  1943  1362      Hackney 

St  James'Sj  Clerkenwell     1863  1377 


1272 
956 
798 
696 
304 
232 


Five  Parishes  in  (he  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster, 


St  Martin's  in  the  Fields  4804    2883 
St  Margaret^s  4710    3742 

St  Clement's  Danes  1969     1319 

Pesthouse 


St  Paurs,  Covcnt  Garden  408 
St  Mary's,  Savoy  303 

156 


1004 
601 
537 
593 
210 

IJ2 


281 
198 


The  Great  Plague  brought  back  all  the  familiar  incidents  of 
1603  and  1625,  and  revealed  no  new  feature.  As  before,  all  that 
could  afford  to  do  so  made  their  escape  at  the  outset  Syden- 
ham, who  fled  witl\  the  rest,  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  population 
left ;  which  may  be  true  of  the  City  proper,  but  certainly  not  of 
the  populous  Liberties  and  suburbs  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
as  Defoe  points  out  The  poorer  classes  were  left  stranded,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  calamity^  as  they  had  always  done.  Flight 
was,  doubtless,  the  best  step  to  take»  the  motive  being  to  get 
"  into  clean  air,"  as  cardinal  Wolscy  expressed  it  in  151 5,  Those 
that  were  left  behind  knew  that  they  were  in  bad  air,  and  knew 
that  it  mattered  little  whether  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
siok  or  not'.     Their  employments  and  wages  mostly  ceased  as 

tthe  plagyc  extended  from  suburb  to  suburb  and  to  the  City,  so 
that  with  starvation  on  the  one  side  and  plague  on  the  other,  they 
held  their  lives  cheaply  and  bore  themselves  with  an  unconcern 
which  was  strange  to  the  rich.  Their  desperate  case  explains,  as 
Defoe  correctly  saw,  the  ease  with  which  the  mayor  could  always 
get  men  to  undertake  for  pay  the  disagreeable  and  risky  work  of 
day  and  night  watchmen  to  the  multitude  of  shut-up  houses,  of 
bearers  of  the  dead,  of  buriers,  of  nurses,  and  distributors  of  the 
public  charity.  As  soon  as  any  fell  in  these  humble  ranks,  others 
were  willing  to  take  their  place ;  so  that  at  no  period  of  the 

^  In  a  letter  from  London,  9  May,  1637  (Gawdy  MSS*  at  Norwicli,  Hist.  JfSS\ 
Cfifttmis,  X.  pt.  1.  p.  163)  it  is  said:  ^' There  is  a  strange  opinion  here  amongjit  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  who  hold  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  vbiit  their  neighbours  in 
any  sickness,  yea  though  tlicy  know  it  to  be  the  infection," 


^IP  The  Lmuhm  dergy  im  pU^m-iimte^  I 

epidemic  was  there  any  break-down  in  die  work  of  ^cpedttious 
bcuial  or  any  failure  in  good  order  and  decency.  To  carry  the 
poor  througfa  the  great  crisis  much  money  was  needed ;  Defoe 
s^rs  that  it  was  fbrtlicoming  fiom  all  parts  of  Englaiid  and  be 
estimates  the  distribution  of  relief  at  thousands  of  pounds  weekly, 
although  he  failed  to  find  the  exact  accounts,  whidi,  he  thinks, 
had  been  d^troy^ed  in  the  fire  of  i666l  A  thousand  pounds  a 
week,  be  says,  was  given  from  the  king's  parse.  The  wbok 
of  this  great  sy^em  of  relief  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Lorf 
Mayor,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  his  office.  In  the  out-parishes  there  were 
Justices  of  the  Peace  who  discharged  the  like  duties.  fl 

The  regular  clergy  for  the  most  part  left  the  town^  but  two 
arc   honourably  mentioned   as  having  stayed  with  the  plagHe- 
Mtricken  people,  Dr  Anthony  Walker,  of  St  Mary  Aldermanbui>', 
and  Mr  Mcriton*.  ^ 

Sometime  in  August  Lord  Arlington  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
I^ndon  that  the  king  was  informed  of  many  ministers  and  lee* 
turers  being  absent  from  their  posts  during  this  time  of  contagion, 
and  that  nonconformists  had  thrust  themselves  into  their  pulpits 
to  preach  seditions  and  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Church.  His 
majesty  wishes  the  bishop  to  prevent  such  mischiefs  to  Church 
and  State*,  The  bishop  replied,  from  Fulham,  19  August,  that 
the  sober  clergy  remain,  that  he  had  refused  some  that  offered  to 
supply  vacancies,  suspecting  them  to  be  of  the  factious  party, 
though  they  promised  to  conform,  that  most  of  his  officers  had 
deserted  him  and  gone  into  the  country,  but  he  could  not  learn 
that  any  nonconformists  had  invaded  the  pulpitl  The  bishop, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  hear  much  within  his  garden  walls  at 
Fulham  of  what  was  passing  at  Aldgate,  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Church  pulpits  were  occupied  during  the  plague 
by  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  in  1662.  Chief  among  them 
was  Thomas  Vincent,  formerly  minister  of  St  Magdalen's,  Milk  ^ 
Street,  who  preached  in  St  Botolph's,  Aldgate»  Great  St  Helen's,  fl 
and  Allhallows  Staining*.  Vincent  says  that  it  was  the  opportu- 
nity of  irregular  practitioners  both  in  the  Church  and  in  medicine, 
^  livjins,  in  preface  to  1731  edition  of  Vinccm's  Ijook. 
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and  he  is  disposed  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  latter  from  a  fellow 
feeling  with  them.  Besides  Vincent,  says  Richard  Baxter*^  there 
were  *Vsome  strangers  that  came  thither  since  they  were  silenced, 
as  Mr  Chester,  Mr  Janeway,  Mr  Turner,  Mr  Grimes,  Mr  Franklin, 
and  some  others/*  These  al!  became  prominent  in  London  Non- 
conformity ;  and  Baxter  clearly  traces  their  subsequent  power  to 
the  opportunity  that  the  plague  gave  them : 

"But  one  great  bcTiefit  the  plague  brought  to  the  city,  that  is,  it 
occasioned  the  silenced  ministers  more  openly  and  laboriously  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  exceeding  comfort  and  profit  of  the  people ;  in  so  much 
that  to  this  day  [1670]  the  freedom  of  preaching  which  this  occasioned, 
cannot,  by  the  daily  guards  of  soldiers,  nor  by  the  imprisonments  of  multitudes 
be  restrained.  The  ministers  that  were  silenced  for  Nonconformity  had  ever 
since  1662  dofie  their  work  privately." 

Baxter  knew  of  none  among  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
remaining  in  London  who  fell  victims  to  the  plague,  except 
*•  Mr  Grunman,  a  German,  a  very  humble,  holy,  able  mhiister, 
but  being  a  silenced  Nonconformist,  was  so  poor  that  he  was  not 
able  to  remove  his  family/'  Two  others  of  the  sect,  who  fled, 
lost  their  lives— *' Mr  Cross,  flying  from  the  plague  into  the 
country  died  with  his  wife  and  some  children  as  soon  as  he  came 
thither^  in  the  house  of  that  learned  worthy  man,  Mr  Shaw, 
another  silenced  minister,*'  and  Mr  Roberts,  "a  godly  Welsh 
minister,  who  also  flying  from  the  plague,  fell  sick  as  far  off  as 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Oswestry  and  died  in  a  little  straw,  but 
none  durst  entertain  him.'*  Baxter  himself  found  refuge  in  the 
house  of  the  Hampdens,  in  Bucks',  leaving  his  family,  as  he  says, 

^  RtUquiae  Boj^ierianae.     I^ndon,  1696,  n,  1.  %, 

'  Milton,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  in  the  same 
quiet  neighboiirhrxxl,  at  Chalfonl  St  Giles,  in  a  cottage  which  Ellwoocl  had  secured 
for  him,  still  remaiuing  with  its  low  ceilings  and  diamond  window- panes »  He  there 
showed  tillwcxxl  ihe  manuscript  of  Paradise  Loiiy  which  was  published  in  1667,  The 
poem  con  tain. s  no  reference  to  the  plague,  unless,  indeed,  the  flight  to  the  country  had 
given  point  to  the  lines  in  the  9th  book  : 

"  As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms," — 

An  opportunity  arises  in  the  f  3  th  book,  where  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  come  into  the 
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in  the  midst  of  plague  at  Acton.  Defoe  draws  from  the  incident 
of  the  Nonconformists  in  Church  pulpits  a  somewhat  sentimental 
moral ;  he  sees  nothing  aggressive  in  it,  but  merely  the  levellii^ 
of  differences  by  affliction,  and  a  short-lived  prospect  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  irregular  practitioners  of  physic  would  appear  to  have 
been  in  great  force,  just  as  in  former  plagues,  when  their  bOb 
were  on  every  post.  Defoe  professes  to  give  specimens  of  th«r 
advertisements,  which  he  might  have  adapted  from  actual  adver- 
tisements in  the  news-sheets,  the  *  Intelligencer'  and  the  '  Newes.' 
The  empirics  were  of  both  sexes,  and  of  foreign  extraction  as 
well  as  native. 

Among  the  regular  physicians  who  practised  for  a  time,  at 
least,  in  the  plague  were  the  famous  Professor  Glisson,  Dr  Nathan 
Paget  (an  intimate  friend  of  Milton  and  cousin  of  Elizabeth 
Minshull  whom  the  poet,  in  1664,  had  married  for  his  third  wife), 
Dr  Wharton,  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  distinguished  anatomist, 
Dr  Berwick  or  Barwick,  Dr  Brooke,  Dr  Hodges,  and  Dr 
Conyers.  The  last  was  one  of  two  of  his  order  who  died  of 
the  plague.  Two  Paracelsist  or  chemical  physicians,  Dr  Dey 
and  Dr  Starkey,  died  of  it :  and  Dr  Greorge  Thomson  says  that 
he  survived  three  several  attacks  of  the  buboes,  the  first  sore 
lasting  for  four  months.  A  considerable  number  of  chirurgeons 
and  apothecaries  are  said  (by  Defoe)  to  have  fallen  victims. 
Pepys  says  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  Gresham  College  (the 

prophetic  vision  of  events  after  the  Fall ;  but  the  movement  is  too  rapid  to  aUow  of 
delay,  and  we  have  no  more  than — 

"  Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss, 
And  all  his  people." 

Gibbon  thought  that  the  comet  of  1664  (which  was  generally  remarked  upon  as 
a  i>ortent  of  the  plague  that  followed)  might  have  suggested  the  lines,  11.  708 — 1 1 

"and  like  a  comet  bum'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 
Gibbon  seems  to  make  a  slip  in  taking  these  as  "the  famous  Imes  which  startled 
the  licenser; "  those  are  usually  taken  to  have  been  I.  598-9,  the  figure  of  the  sun's 
eclipse,  which 

"with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 


Dr  Goddard,  FM.S. 
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Royal  Society)  since  the  plague,  held  on  January  22»  1666,  Dr 
Goddard  **did  fill  us  with  talk  in  defence  of  his  and  his  fellow 
physicians'  going"  out  of  town  in  the  plague-time,"  his  plea  being 
that  their  particular  patients  were  out  of  town,  and  they  left  at 
liberty.  But  that  excuse  ignores  the  fact  that  the  time  was  a 
great  emergency,  and  puts  the  defence  upon  the  wrong  ground, 

Goddard  had  attended  Cromwell  in  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
campaigns  as  physician  to  the  army.  For  a  short  time  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  for  several  years 
was  master  of  a  College  at  Oxford.  He  was  Gresham  professor 
of  physic,  and  one  of  the  original  council  of  the  Royal  Society. 
This  eminent  man  of  science  was  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of 
**  Gocldard's  drop,"  the  secret  of  which  he  sold  to  Charles  IL  for 
a  large  sum,  said  to  have  been  ^^"6000.  Dr  Martin  Lister  says 
that  the  king  showed  him  the  receipt,  and  that  the  drops  were 
nothing  more  than  the  volatile  spirit  of  raw  silk  rectified  with 
oil  of  cinnamon,  and  no  better  than  ordinary  spirit  of  hartshorn. 
Another  writer  says  that  the  drops  contained  also  skull  of  a 
person  hanged  and  dried  viper.  According  to  Sydenham, 
Goddard 's  drops  were  preferable  to  other  volatile  spirits  for  the 
particular  purpose,  namely,  the  recovery  of  people  from  faintings 
of  various  kmds.  Even  if  Dr  Goddard  had  remained  in  town, 
he  would  have  been  a  trafficker  in  nostrums  as  much  as  the 
empirics ;  nor  is  it  probable,  from  all  that  we  know,  that  he 
could  have  brought  epidemiological  principles  to  bear  upon  the 
management  of  the  epidemic  among  the  poor.  The  best  teach- 
ing of  the  time  counselled  that  which  he  himself  practised, 
namely,  flight 

Defoe  says  that  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  John  Lawrence),  the 
Sheriffs  (Sir  George  Waterman  and  Sir  Charles  Doe),  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  and  certain  of  the  Common  Council,  or  their 
deputies,  came  to  a  resolution  and  published  it,  viz. : 

**  That  they  would  not  quit  the  City  themselves,  but  that  they  would  be 
always  at  hand  for  the  preserving  of  good  order  in  every  place,  and  for  the 
doing  justice  on  all  occasions  ;  as  also  for  the  distributing  the  public  charily 
to  the  poor;  and,  in  a  word,  for  the  doing  the  duty  and  discharging  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  citizens  to  the  utmost  of  their  power," 

The  minutes  are  extant  of  numerous  meetings  of  the  Mayor 
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Pepys  and  Evelyn  on  tJte  state  of  the  City, 
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the  worst  time,  coffins  wou]d  seem  to  have  been  got  for  most. 
Vincent  says,  "Now  we  could  hardly  go  forth  but  we  should 
meet  many  coffins/'  and  he  mentions  one  woman  whom  he  met 
with  a  little  coffin  under  her  arm.  Evelyn  enters  in  his  diary 
on  September  7,  the  worst  week  of  the  epidemic :  '*  I  went  all 
along  the  City  and  suburbs  from  Kent  Street  to  St  James's,  a  ' 
dismal  passage  and  dangerous,  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed 
in  the  streets  now  thin  of  people:'*  Defoe's  weird  description  of 
the  Aldgate  plague-pit  at  midnight,  with  seven  or  eight  lanterns 
set  on  the  heaps  of  earth  round  the  edge,  and  of  the  constant 
journeys  to  and  fro  of  the  dead-carts,  has  probably  made  the 
most  of  the  realities  of  the  case, 

A  letter  of  Pepys  to  Lady  Carteret,  written  from  Woolwich 
on  September  4,  gives  us  a  gliaipse  of  the  state  of  the  City  ; 

**  I  having  stayed  in  the  city  till  about  7400  died  in  one  week,  and  of 
them  above  6000  of  the  plague,  and  little  noise  heard  day  nor  night  but 
tolling  of  bells ;  till  I  could  walk  L umber- Street  and  not  meet  twenty 
persons  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  not  fifty  upon  the  Exchange;  till 
whole  families^  10  and  12  together,  have  been  swept  away;  till  my  very 
physician,  Dr  Burnet,  who  undertook  to  secure  me  against  any  infection, 
having  survived  the  month  of  his  own  being  shut  up,  died  himself  of  the 
plague ;  till  the  nights,  though  much  lengthened,  are  grown  too  short  to 
conceal  the  burials  of  those  that  died  the  day  before,  people  being  thereby 
constrained  to  borrow  daylight  for  that  service*"  The  butcheries  are  every- 
where visited,  his  brewer  is  shut  up^  and  his  baker  dead  with  hts  whole 
family. 

On  September  20,  he  writes  in  his  diary : 

**  But  Lord !  what  a  sad  lime  it  is  to  all :  no  boats  upon  the  river,  and 
grass  grows  all  up  and  down  Whitehall  Court,  and  nobody  but  poor  wretches 
in  the  streets.*^ 

Some  three  weeks  later  (October  11)  Evelyn  writes  \xi  his 
diary  :  "Went  through  the  whole  city,  having  occasion  to  alight 
out  of  the  coach  in  several  places  about  business  of  money,  when 
I  was  environed  with  multitudes  of  poor  pestiferous  creatures 
begging  alms.  The  shops  universally  shut  up,"  Vincent  says 
that  he  would  meet  "  many  with  sores  and  limping  in  the 
streets,"  (from  the  suppurating  buboes  in  the  groins).     Again : 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  speak  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of: — some 
in  their  frenjy  rising  out  of  their  beds  and  leaping  about  their  rooms  ;  others 
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— the  ddirium  bctn^  sometitncs  of  the  gentle  or  foolish  MaA 
and  sometimes  violent.  These  incidents  are  much  €iilai]pii 
upon  by  Defoe,  f^o  makes  out  the  cries  and  groans  {tnca^tiomd 
by  Dckkcr  and  others  for  the  earlier  plagues)  to  have  been  from 
the  |>ain  of  the  hard  and  tense  buboes.  Boghurst  says  tint 
the  treatment  by  actual  cautery  and  other  cscharotics  caused 
more  pain  than  the  buboes. 

At  a  set'Off  to  the  more  horrible  picture  given  by  Defoe  of 
the  inmates  of  a  house  all  dying  together,  their  bodies  being 
found  by  the  watchmen  and  taken  away  in  the  dead-cart,  wc 
may  turn  to  Vincent's  plain  account  of  what  happened  in  tli^ 
house  where  he  lodged,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  <JH 
Aldgatc  or  Hishopsgate,  when  he  came  up  from  Islington  to 
mtni^iter  to  the  sick.  fl 

"  Wc  were  eight  in  the  family — three  men,  three  youths,  an  old  woman 
and  a  maid  ;  all  which  came  to  me,  hearing  of  my  stay  in  town,  some  to 
accompany  mc,  others  to  help  me  [he  was  a  celebrity  in  the  religious  woilfl 
Willi  a  large  followinij].  It  was  the  latter  end  of  September  before  any  of  u^ 
wt!rc  touchciL<,nut  at  last  we  were  visited. ..At  first  our  maid  was  smitten;  it 
began  with  a  shiverini?  and  trembling  in  her  fiesh,  and  quickly  seized  on  her 
spirttM.,.!  came  home  and  the  maid  was  on  her  death-bed;  and  another 
crying  out  for  help,  being  left  alone  in  a  sweating  fainting-fit.  It  was  on 
Monday  when  the  maid  was  smitten  ;  on  Thursday  she  died  full  of  tokens 
On  Friday  one  of  the  youths  had  a  swelling  in  his  groin,  and  on  the  Lord^ 
day  died  with  the  marks  of  the  distemper  upon  him.  On  the  same  day 
Another  youth  did  sicken,  and  on  the  Wednesday  following  he  died.  On  the 
Thursday  night  his  master  fell  sick  of  the  disease,  and  within  a  day  or  U 
was  full  of  spots,  but  strangely  recovered,.. The  rest  were  preserved. " 
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The  two  boys  appear  to  have  been  conscious  to  the  end,  and 
to  have  died  in  the  placid  mood  that  often  came  on  in  the  last 
hours  of  plague,  as  in  other  prostrating  infections  such  as  yellow 
fever  and  cholera.  In  those  two  weeks  at  the  end  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October  the  burials  in  alt  London  were  6460 
(of  plague  5533)  and  5720  (of  plague  4929). 

The  chief  preventive  measure  which  the  mayor  had  to  give 
effect  to  was  the  shutting-up  of  infected  houses.  Defoe  says 
thai  he  carried  out  that  odious  policy  considerately.     The  policy 
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was  a  traditional  one,  and  may  or  may  not  have  had  its  origin 
in  medical  prescription.  It  was  practised,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
former  chapter,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  if  not  even 
before  that  The  doctrine  underlying  it  was  the  contagiousness 
of  plague,  which  was  much  more  a  doctrine  of  the  faculty  than 
of  the  people,  and  was  most  of  all  a  doctrine  of  the  Court 
Originally  the  dogma  of  contagiousness,  in  all  its  rigour,  had 
been  made  for  the  persons  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  and  as  late 
as  1665  it  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court  that  the  contagion 
of  plague  was  invested  with  the  most  powerful  properties.  The 
common  people  of  London  gave  no  heed  to  it,  because  they  saw 
every  hour  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference;  the  middle 
classes  held  it  in  a  qualified  way,  knowing  that  there  was  less 
to  fear  from  plague-bodies  than  from  plague*infected  ground  ; 
but  kings  took  the  comprehensive  view  of  it,  allowing  no 
exceptions  or  scientific  rcserv^ations,  and  the  Court  doctors,  such 
as  Mead  in  the  i8th  century,  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
the  high  doctrine  of  plague-contagion  to  pass  current.  Two 
instances  are  known  from  extant  petitions,  of  its  rigorous  appli- 
cation upon  Court  servants  in  1665:  one  in  the  case  of  a 
trumpeter  of  the  king,  and  the  other  in  the  case  of  the  barber  to 
the  household.  In  the  latter  case»  apparently  when  the  Court  was 
at  Salisbury  in  the  autumn,  a  stranger  supposed  to  be  visited 
with  the  sickness  ran  into  the  barber's  tent  in  his  absence ; 
whereon  the  tent  and  all  his  goods  and  instruments  of  h'velihood 
were  burnt,  he  himself  confined,  and  his  servants  sent  away, 
according  to  the  orders  for  the  preservation  of  the  Court,  ''so 
that  he  lost  his  trade  and  was  utterly  ruined*,*' 

The  more  discriminating  of  the  profession  knew  and  taught 
that  the  seeds  of  plague  could  lurk  in  a  bundle  of  clothes,  or 
of  bedding,  or  in  other  effects,  or  in  bales  of  goods,  and  that 
they  became  the  more  virulent  through  the  fermentation  that 
goes  on  in  these  circumstances.  The  contagion  was  understood 
to  he  per  fomititn  KnA  per  distans\  on  the  other  hand,  experience 
was  rather  against  a  contagion  from  the  exhalations  of  the  sick : 
the  immunity  of  nurses  was  as  striking  as  it  has  been  in  many 
other  contagions.  The  people  were  instinctively  right  in  tlicir 
'  CnL  Siait  Papers^  Domesljc,  1665,  p.  579. 
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die  air  of  the 

were  ^emf  ififlEeneaoe 
and  diestmts^  ntarkft^  or  shopi^  die  pcdcieDce 

die  fbrner.  Tbe  tnditioiial  or  official 
W9m  diat  die  plagoe-^triclcen  weie  die  soiiroes  of 
aO  vbo  had  come  oear  them  were  ^asgetx,  and  diat  tbe  saiS^ 
of  the  well  depended  upon  die  r^poroas  Jmttiiig-ap  of  tbe  sidi 
and  die  suspected  togcdier.  The  experience  of 
eiwdeaiM'  might  have  shown  that  this  theoretical 
at^active  to  the  "^ thorough^  order  of  mtnd,  was  worthless  ii 
practice  A  great  pla^e  pursaed  rts  coarse  uatil  the  infected 
bouses  became  too  many  for  shutting  tip ;  if  many  plagne-^years 
did  not  develop  epidemics  of  the  6r5t  degree,  that  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  epidemiological  law,  and  not  becaose  the 
preventtve  measures  were  one  year  effective  and  another  jtgu* 
ineffective.  However,  a  traditional  doctrine  will  always  survive 
a  good  deal  of  adverse  experience;  and  the  shutting-up  of 
hoitsei,  which  had  signally  failed  in  1563,  1593,  1603,  1625  and 
1636,  was  resorted  to  once  more  in  1665,  and  perhaps  with  more 
rigour  than  ever  so  as  to  give  it  a  fair  chance.  Defoe  has  stated 
with  great  fairness  the  hardships  of  it,  and  he  follows  Hodges 
and  Boghurst  in  pronouncing  it  a  mistake  and  a  failure.  Most 
of  the  horrible  incidents  of  the  plague  came  from  the  shutting-up 
of  houses ;  those  which  Defoe  introduces  in  that  connexion  do 
not  exceed  probability.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  condem- 
nation of  shutting-up,  which  found  wide  currency  during  and 
immediately  after  the  plague  of  1665,  would  have  at  length 
made  any  difference  to  the  traditional  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  occasion  did  not  arise  again  in  London  except  for  a  few 
mnnthH  in  1666,  when  the  old  practice  seems  to  have  been 
enforced.  The  corresponding  doctrine  and  practice  that  arose  in 
its  placCi  was  quarantine  against  foreign  importation;  that  rested 
itly  upon  the  sophistfcal  assertion  of  the  all-powerful  Mead, 
t  plague  had  been  an  exotic  to  England,  and  secondly  upon 
the  doctrine  of  plague-contagton  in  its  most  comprehensive  and 
least  discriminating  form.     But  the  quarantine  law  dates  really 
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from  the  Queen  Anne  period,  and  the  curious  history  of  its  rise, 
progress,  and  overthrow  belongs  to  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  other  general  preventive  measure  besides  the  shutting-up 
of  "  visited  "  houses  was  the  burning  of  fires  in  the  streets,  which 
was  also  a  tradition  from  Tudor  times.  The  mayor  loyally 
carried  out  that  also  j  until  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  a 
concurrence  of  things  made  an  end  of  the  practice.  These 
adverse  influences  were  first,  the  heavy  showers  of  rain,  which 
put  the  fires  out ;  secondly,  the  differences  in  medical  opinion 
whether  coal-fires  or  wood -fires  were  the  better,  and  whether 
fires  were  to  be  recommended  at  all ;  and  thirdly  the  popular 
perception  that  the  fires  made  no  difference  to  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic. 

In  the  way  of  individual  protection  and  treatment,  the 
College  of  Physicians  issued  a  tract  full  of  directions  and 
prescriptions,  which  Boghurst  says  were  all  old,  being  taken 
from  De  Vigo  (f  1520}.  It  is  not  necessarily  against  methods 
of  practice  that  they  are  old;  but  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
how  closely  the  medieval  teaching  about  plague,  cause  and  cure 
together,  was  followed  to  the  last  in  England  :  for  two  centuries 
the  writers  on  plague  reproduced  the  chapters  and  paragraphs 
almost  without  change  that  we  find  in  the  treatise  of  the 
bishop  of  Aarhus,  which  circulated  in  manuscript  in  England 
in  the  isth  century  and  was  first  printed  about  1480.  The  most 
popular  preventive  was  something  '*  to  smell  to/'  not  sweet  but 
aigre.  Hence  the  use  of  civet-boxes,  pouncet-boxes,  and 
pomanders,  which  were  made  to  suit  all  purses.  There  were 
also  plague-waters,  one  of  which,  **the  plague-water  of  Matthias/' 
figures  among  the  prescriptions  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
both  in  a  cheap  and  in  an  expensive  form.  The  College's 
prescription  '*  to  break  the  tumour  '*  is  as  follows : 

**  Take  a  great  onion,  hollow  it,  put  into  it  a  fig,  rije  cut  small,  and  a 
dram  of  Venice  treacle  ;  put  it  close  stopt  m  a  wet  paper,  and  roast  it  in  the 
embers  ;  apply  it  hot  unto  the  tumour  ;  lay  three  or  four,  one  after  another ; 
let  one  lie  three  hours." 


The    Paracelsist   or  chemical  physician,  Thomson^  gives  a 
prescription  which  brings  out  the  mystical   tendencies  of  that 
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Tobaooo^  smoked  or  cJiewed,  came  into  great  vogve  in  1665 
fts  a  pfcservathre  from  the  plague.     Heame^  the  a2itiqiiar>%  ajs: 

**  f  l»ve  been  told  Out  ia  fhe  last  snai  pl^C*^  stt  Loadoa  [1665;]  1 
that  %cpt  tobaccoaiag  iM»  tiad  the  1 
«M  looked  apoBMa 

diiUroa  mre  obfifcd  to  naoak  Aad  I  monber  thai  I 
Ton  Rogeiii  who  was  ytaman  beadle^  saf  tl»t  vIkb  be  was  tbaa  jfear,  whm 
th«  pfagite  raged,  a  schoolboy  af  Eatoii,  afl  die  boys  of  thai  school  were 
obliged  to  smoak  in  the  school  everf  morara^  aad  thai  he 
aihipped  to  niach  m  hh  Hfe  as  he  was  ooe  monmag  far  aot 


The  best  medical  details  of  the  Great  Plague  come  frwn 
Boghurst,  who  claims  that  the  observations  were  all  his  own. 

With  regard  to  its  incidence  he  says :  **  About  the  b^nntag  roost  mea 
got  it  with  fuddling,  surfeiting,  over  heating  theniselveSt  and  dborderlf 
living."  Again  :  **  Those  that  married  in  the  heat  of  the  disease  (if  they  bad 
not  had  the  disease  before)  almost  all  fell  into  it  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  alter 
it,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  of  which  most  died,  esptecially  the 
men.'*  One  of  Dekker's  stones  of  the  year  1605  is  an  illustratjon  of  the 
tame  thbg.  ''ft  usually  went  through  a  whole  kindred,  though  living  ia 
fcvcral  places ;  which  was  the  cause  it  swept  away  many  whole  families*.* 
In  some  houses  ten  out  of  twelve  dicd»  and  sixteen  out  of  twenty/  Melan- 
rholy  for  the  loss  of  friends  predisposed  to  it,  while  cheerfulness  and  courage 
fortified  some  against  it.  Old  people  that  had  many  sores  upon  them, 
especially  carbuncles,  almost  all  died.  The  natural  constitution,  disposition, 
or  complexion  "did  much  to  make  or  mar  the  disease.*'  People  with  hoUow 
eyes  commonly  died.  TTiose  who  drank  brandy  and  strong  waters  grew 
mad,  IfKiked  about  them  wildly,  and  died  quickly  in  two  days.  "All  that  I 
saw  tltat  were  let  blood,  if  they  had  been  sick  two,  three,  four  or  ftve  days  or 
morc«  died  the  same  day."  Teeming  women  fared  miserably;  they  were 
not  more  subject  than  others  r  but  scarce  one  in  forty  lived  (this  is  enlarged 

*  lieiiqHiat  IJearnianae,  Ed.  Bliis,  1869,  ll.  117  (under  the  date  of  Tan.  ti, 
1711)* 
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upon  by  Defoe).  Many  people  had  the  spotted  fever  and  the  plague  both 
together,  and  many  the  French  pox  and  the  plague  both  together,  and  yet 
both  sorts  commonly  lived  (someone  says  that  men  caught  the  French  pox 
of  purpose^).  All  sorts  died,  but  more  of  the  good  than  the  bad,  more  men 
than  women,  more  of  dull  complexion  than  fair.  "Of  all  the  common 
hackney  proslitutes  of  Luteners-lane,  Dog- yard,  Cross-lane,  Baldwin-gardens, 
Hat  ton-garden  and  other  places,  the  common  criers  of  oranges,  oysters, 
fruits  etc.,  all  the  impudent  drunken  drabbing  bayles  and  fellows,  and  many 
others  of  the  rouge  route,  there  is  but  few  missing — verif>ing  the  testimony 
of  Diemerbroeck  that  the  plague  left  the  rotten  bodies  and  took  the  sound-." 
It  fell  not  very  thick  upon  old  people  till  about  the  middle  or  slake  of  the 
disease^  and  most  in  the  decrease  and  declining  of  the  disease.  Cats,  dogs» 
catlle,  poultr)-^,  etc.,  were  free  from  infection. 

Some  died  in  twelve  or  twenty  days,  but  most  in  five  or  six.  In  summer 
about  one-half  that  were  sick,  died;  but  towards  winter,  three  of  four  lived. 
None  died  suddenly  as  stricken  by  lightning  :  **  1  saw  none  die  under  twenty 
or  twenty-four  hours."  After  one  rising,  or  bubo,  was  broke  and  run, 
commonly  another  and  another  would  rise  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  so 
that  many  had  the  disease  upon  them  half  a  year ;  some  risings  would  not 
break  under  half  a  year,  being  so  deep  in  the  flesh. 

This  explains  Dekker's  statement  in  1603  *^hat  some  had 
buboes  repeatedly,  and  that  one  person  had  eighteen  sores.  Dr 
Thomson  himself  had  buboes  thrice.  Hodges,  also,  knew  of 
many  cases  fatal  at  the  third  seizure,  the  later  attacks  bein^  not 
relapses  but  new  infections ;  some  even  fell  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time»  being  before  well  recovered.  In  one  of  the  earlier  London 
plagues,  that  of  1563,  Jones  saw  a  case  of  a  woman  near  Temple 
Bar  that  ended  fatally  at  the  third  attack,  the  buboes  having  sup- 
purated twice,  but  not  at  the  third  time,     Boghurst  goes  on  : 

Of  evil  omen  was  "  a  white,  soft,  sudden,  puffed  up  tumour  on  the  neck 
behind  the  ears,  in  the  armpit,  or  in  the  flank  ;"  also  a  "  large  extended  hard 
tumour  under  the  chin,  swelling  downwards  upon  the  throat  and  fetching  a 

*   The  City  Remtmbrancer.    London »  \  769  (professing  to  be  Gideon  Harvey *s  notes). 

"^  Procopius  {De  Bella  Persico,  \\.  cap.  13,  Lalin  Translation)  says  the  same  of  the 
great  Justinian  plague  in  A.D.  543  at  Byjtantium;  *'  ut  vere  quis  possit  dicere*  pestem 
illam»  seu  casu  aliquo  seu  providentia,  quasi  delcctu  diligenter  liabito,  sceleraliBsimos 
quosque  reliquisse.  Sed  haec  postea  clarius  patuerunt."  On  this  Gibbon  remarks: 
"Philosophy  must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men 
were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  or  ProvidcTice ;  **  and  most  men  will 
agree  with  Gibbon.  Biit»  if  wc  could  be  sure  of  the  fact  of  uiimunity  (and  Boghun>t*s 
testimony  is  a  little  weakened  by  his  deference  to  Diemerbrock,  who  knew  the  classical 
Iradiiions  of  plague)t  it  might  be  possible  to  explain  il  on  merely  pathological  grounds, 
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gresit  compass"  (the  brawny  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  salivary  gbnds 
and  siirrounding  tissues).  Tokens  came  out  after  a  violent  sweat,  which  ms 
often  induced  of  purpose  by  nurses,  who  said,  *  Cochineal  is  a  fine  thing  to 
bring  out  the  tokens,'  Nurses  often  killed  their  patients  by  giving  then 
cold  drinks.  Many  also  were  killed  by  the  shutting-up  of  houses,  bf 
wickedness  (of  nurses  ?),  by  confident  and  ignorant  mountebanks,  by  o»er- 
hasty  cutting  and  burning  of  buboes.  Servants  and  poor  people  removed  10 
the  pest-house  or  to  other  houses  in  their  sickness,  took  harm  theie6tMiL 
People  using  corrosives,  actual  cauteries  and  many  intolerable  appUcmtioa$ 
put  iheir  patients  10  more  pain  than  the  disease  did. 

The  botches,  or  buboes  {swollen  lymph-glands  in  the  neck,  armpits  or 
groins)i  were  the  most  distinctive  sign  of  the  plague,  haWng  given  to  it 
the  old  name  of  "the  botch.*'  Besides  these,  there  were  the  '* tokens* 
(specially  limited  in  meaning  to  livid  spots  on  the  skin),  carbtindes  and 
blains.  Carbuncles,  says  Boghursl,  commonly  rose  upon  the  most  substan-' 
tial,  gross,  firm  flesh,  as  the  thighs,  legs,  backside,  buttock ;  they  never 
occurred,  that  he  saw,  on  the  head  among  the  hair,  or  on  the  belly.  They 
were  not  seen  until  the  end  of  July,  were  most  rife  in  September  and 
October,  commonly  in  old  people,  never  in  children. 

Hodges  saw  one  carbuncle  on  the  thigh,  the  size  of  two 
handbreadths,  with  a  large  blister  on  it.  **  which  being  opened 
by  the  chirurgeon  and  scarification  made  where  the  mortification 
did  begin,  the  patient  expired  under  the  operation.*'  But  most 
commonly  carbuncles  did  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  three  or 
four  fingers.     Boghurst  continues  : 

**  Blains  are  a  kind  of  diminutive  carbuncle,  but  are  not  so  hard,  black 
and  fiery  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  core  in  them.  Generally  tbev  are  no 
bigger  than  a  two  penny  piece»  or  a  groat  at  the  biggest,  with  a  bladder  full 
of  liquor  on  the  top  of  them,  which,  if  you  open  but  a  little,  will  come  out 
whitish  or  of  a  lemon  or  straw  colour**  "Besides  a  blain  there  is  a  thing  you 
may  call  a  blister,  puffing  up  the  skin,  long  like  one's  finger  in  figure,  like  a 
blister  raised  with  cantharides  j  and  such  usually  die.*'  The  foUoivine 
experience  is  remarkable^  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Boghursl  has  not 
taken  it  from  Diemerbroek :  "  Towards  the  latter  end  of  a  plague,  many 
people  that  stayed,  and  others  that  returned,  have  little  angry  pustules  and 
blains  rising  upon  them^  especially  upon  the  hands,  without  being  sick  at 
all.  But  such  never  die,  nor  infect  others  ;  and  I  remember  Diemerbroeck 
saith,  etc,'*  Can  this  be  the  meaning  of  ^* smallpox"  following  the  plague,  as 
in  the  i6th  centur>'  books  by  Alphanus,  Kellwaye  and  others? 

^he  tokens  proper,  according  to  Hodges,  were  spots  on  the 

'ng  from  extravasated  blood.*'     The  body  of  the 

by  Thomson  was  "beset  with  spots,  black  and 


dissection  of  a  plague-body, 

blue,"  some  of  which  when  opened  "contained  a  coagulated 
matter."  The  tokens,  as  the  name  implies,  were  made  the  most 
distinctive  sign  of  the  plague ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  so 
constant  as  the  botches  or  buboes.  Boghurst  says  that  '*  tokens 
appeared  not  much  until  about  the  middle  of  June;"  and, 
according  to  a  letter  of  September  14,  they  must  have  been 
very  variable  even  at  the  height  of  the  plague:  "The  practi- 
tioners in  physic  stand  amazed  to  meet  with  so  many  various 
symptoms  which  they  find  among  their  patients ;  one  week  the 
general  distempers  arc  blotches  and  boils;  the  next  week  as 
clear-skinned  as  may  be,  but  death  spares  neither;  one  week 
full  of  spots  and  tokens,  and  perhaps  the  succeeding  bill  none  at 
all\" 

The  account  of  the  dissection  by  Thomson,  of  a  youth  dead 
of  the  plague,  is  perhaps  all  the  morbid  anatomy  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  found  what  appear  to  have  been  infarcts  in  the 
lungs ;  the  surface  was  "  stigmatised  with  several  large  ill-favoured 
marks,  much  tumified  and  distended/'  from  which,  on  section, 
there  issued  "  sanious,  dreggy  corruption  and  a  pale  ichor  dcsti- 
tute  of  any  blood/'  The  stomach  contained  a  black,  tenacious 
matter,  like  ink.  The  spleen  gave  out  on  section  an  ichorish 
matter.  The  liver  was  pallid  and  the  kidneys  exsanguine. 
There  were  "  obscure  large  marks  "  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
intestines  and  stomach.  The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  a 
'*  virulent  ichor  or  thin  liquor,  yellowish,  or  greenish/*  There 
was  a  decoloured  clot  in  the  right  ventricle,  but  *'  not  one  spoon- 
ful of  that  ruddy  liquor  properly  called  blood  could  be  obtained 
in  this  pestilential  body/*  In  all  other  cadavers  that  he  ever 
dissected  he  had  found  that  the  right  ventricle  had  blackish 
blood  condensed,  but  this  one  had  a  pale  clot  *'  like  a  lamb-stone 
cut  in  twain/'  which  puzzled  him  greatly;  perhaps  it  came, 
he  conjectures,  from  a  sumption  of  mere  crude  milk  which 
an  indiscreet  nurse  had  given  the  boy  not  long  before  he 
died, 

1  Johcj  Till i son  to  Dr  Sancrofti  September  14.  1665.  HarL  MSS.  cited  by 
Heberden,  Increase  ami  Decriosc  0/ Dis^aies.  Londoo,  rSoi.  Woodal I,  writing  in 
1639,  and  basing  on  his  experience  of  London  plague  in  1603,  16251  and  1636,  is  in 
like  nxanner  emphatic  thai  the  symptoms  varied  much  in  individuals  and  in  sca&ons. 
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578  BagkHrsfo^^mpiems. —  The  s^Mo^^l^ii 

k      Among  the  symptoms  of  a  fatal  issue,  Boghurst  menliODSKi 

ToUowjog:  Hiccough,  continual  vomiting,  sudden  loosen^^ 
two  or  three  stools  in  succession,  shortness  of  breath,  stoppii^i 
urine,  great  inward  burning  and  outward  cold,  continual  gral 
thirst,  faltering  in  the  voice,  speaking  in  the  throat  aod  oo&l 
sionally  sighing,  with  a  slight  pul!ing-in  one  side  of  the  tsaa^ 
when  they  speak,  sleeping  with  the  eyes  half-open,  trembling i^l 
the  lips  and  hands  and  shaking  of  the  head,  staggering  in  goit^I 
about  rooms,  unwillingness  to  speak,  hoarseness  preventing  speoi) 
cramp  in  the  legs,  stiffness  of  one  side  of  the  neck,  contraction  ( 
the  jaws,  the  vomit  running  out  from  the  side  of  the  mouth,  ] 
longed  bleeding  at  the  nose,  the  sores  decreasing  and  tur 
black  on  a  sudden. 

I  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Boghurst  says  very  little  of  tk^ 
gentle  or  the  violent  delirium,  on  which  Defoe  enlarg^es  pictur- 
esquely ;  nor  does  he  emphasize  the  extreme  pain  of  the  haf<i 
and  tense  buboes,  which  is  another  of  Defoe's  themes,  Hodges, 
however,  says  that  ''  some  of  the  infected  run  about  staggering 
like  drunken  men,  and  fall  and  expire  in  the  streets  ;  while  others 
lie  half-dead  and  comatous..,Some  lie  vomiting  as  if  they  had 
drunk  poison/* 

The  progress  of  the  epidemic  would  seem  to  have  been  littk 
influenced  by  the  weather  or  by  what  was  done,  unless  the 
shutting-up  of  houses  had  helped  to  intensify  the  virus.  Bog- 
hurst says:  '*  If  very  hot  weather  followed  a  shower  of  rain, 
disease  increased  much;"  and  again:  **  If,  in  the  heat  of 
disease  the  wind  blew  very  sharp  and  cold,  people  died  vc 
quickly,  many  lying  sick  but  one  day/'  We  are  told,  howeve 
by  Hodges  that  "  the  whole  summer  was  refreshed  with  moderat 
breezes,*'  and  that  **  the  heat  was  too  mild  to  encourage  corruption 
and  fermentation/*  The  air  itself^  he  says, "  remained  uninfected/* 
Rain  fell  from  time  to  time  in  the  end  of  summer,  copious  enough 
to  put  out  the  fires  in  the  streets.  There  was  at  least  one  very 
hot  day,  near  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  the  5th  of  June, 
which  Pepys  says  was  *'  the  hottest  day  that  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life/'  On  September  20,  however,  he  says  that  the  increase  of 
the  plague  could  not  have  been  expected  '*  from  the  coldness  of 

-the  late  season/'  _ 
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The  plague  lingered  in  London  throughout  the  year  i666» 
causing  1998  deaths  in  all.  In  January  1666  tt  was  still  at  as 
high  a  figure  as  158  deaths  in  a  week,  and  in  the  week  ending 
September  18  it  rose  again  to  the  exceptional  height  of  104  deaths. 
In  the  first  three  weeks  of  December,  the  deaths  were  2,  4,  and 
3 ;  and  from  that  low  level  the  plague  never  rose  again  in 
London,  A  few  annual  deaths  continued  to  appear  in  the 
bills  down  to  1679,  when  they  finally  disappeared. 


Plague  near  London  in  1665. 

Meanwhile  various  parts  of  England  were  affected  with 
plague  during  and  after  the  great  epidemic,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  a  little  before  it  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  all  the  towns  and  villages  usually  implicated  by 
the  exodus  from  the  City  had  cases  of  plague,  as  the  following 
table  shows.  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  parish  registers,  as 
extracted  in  Lysons'  Environs  of  London,  Defoe's  widely 
discrepant  figures  being  given  for  comparison  in  the  third 
column. 


All 

causes 

Plague 

Defoe's 
Jist. 

Ail 

PUgue 

Defoe's 
list. 

Barking 

230 

200 

Hertford 

90 

Barnes 

27 

Hornsey 

53 

43 

85 

Barnet  and  Hadley 

43 

Isle  worth 

»95 

149 

Bdttersea 

H3 

Kensington 

62 

25 

Beckenham 

18 

Kingston 

122 

Brentford 

103 

432 

Lewi  sham 

56 

Brentwood 

70 

Monlake 

197 

170 

Bromley 

27 

7 

Newington,  Stoke 

17 

Camberwell 

U3 

Norwood 

12 

2 

Charlton 

7 

3 

Putney 

74 

Chertsey 

18 

Romford 

90 

log 

Chiselhurst 

21 

St  Albans 

t2t 

Ciapham 

28 

Stratford- Bow 

t39 

Croydon 

141 

6t 

Staines 

82 

Deptford 

548 

374 

623 

Tottenham          no  entries 

42 

Ealing 

286 

244 

Twickenham 

21 

Edmonton 

19 

Ux  bridge 

117 

Eltham 

44 

32 

85 

Wahham  Abbey 

23 

Enficid 

176 

32 

Waltharastow 

68 

Epping 

26 

Wandsworth 

245 

Finchley 

38 

Ware 

160 

Greenwich 

416 

231 

Watford 

45 

Hampstead 

2r4 

Windsor 

to3 

Heston 

48 

13 

Woodford 

S3 

Hodsdon 

30 

I666L 

The  most  stifldog  &cl  tkat  comes  out  is  that  most  cf  I 
parisfaes  aiotmd  Londoii  had  actoally  fewer  deaths  iroai  ] 
ni  1G65  than  tn  1603.    The  excqptions  tx>  this  mle  m  ifiSji 
the  villages  cm  or  near  the  Thames  above  LoodcMi — ^I 
Wandsworth,  Putney.  Mortlake.  Bmitfoni.  Isleworth^  and  i 
idnch    had   all   a   vciy  high   mortafity,    Barnes    being 
exempt     On  the  lower  reach^  of  the  Thames^  Barldi^  mi 
Essex  shore,  and  Deptibrd,  Greenwich  and   Leirlsfaam  m  I 
other  side,  had  the  infection  in  them  very  severely ;  but 
three  places  in  Kent  had  a  still  more  severe  visitadoo  in  tfi 
along  with  other  towns  in  that  county* 

On  September  9,  Evel>Ti  wrote  from   his  Deptfocd 
Sayes  Court,  that  "near  thirty  bouses  are  visited  in  this 
village,"    The  infection  got  alsn  among  the  ships  of  the 
om  August  29,  on  board  the  *  Loyal  Subject'  at   Oeal, 
Fortescue  and  six  men  died  suddenly,  it  was    feared  of  Ar| 
plague. 


Plague  in  the  Provinces  in  1665^6, 

The  earliest  accounts  of  pl^ue  in  the  provinces  caa»^ 
Yarmouth  in  November,  1664.     On  the  1 8th  it  is  said  to 
been  brought  in  a  vessel  from  Rotterdam;  three  died  in 
house,  of  whom  one  had  the  plague.     On  November  50, 
plague  was  spreading,  if  the  searchers  (drunken  women,  how« 
were  to  be  credited.     On  February  8,  1665,  there  was  anc 
death  from  plague,  and  as  the  summer  wore  on  the  mor 
increased  rapidly.     On   June   16,  thirty  had  died  in  the  wt 
the  inhabitants  had  fled,  the  town  was  like  a  country  vills 
and  the  poor  left  behind  were  lamenting  at  once  the  lack 
work  and  of  charity.     On    August   21,   the   king   wrote 
Salisbury  to  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  concerning  the  pi 
In  the  weeks  ending  August  30  and  September  6,  there 
117  deaths  (96  from  plague)  and  i  lo  deaths  (lOO  from  plague 
and  as  late  as  November  6,  there  had  been  22  plague-deaths  i|^ 
the  week.     In  March,   1666,   the  epidemic  came  to  an   er 
Smaller  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1665  and  spring  1 

'  Co/.  Siait  Pap€rj,     HuL  AfSS,  C«m,  IX.  511. 
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1666  at  Lynn,  Norwich,  Ipswich  and  Harwich.  The  great 
epidemic  at  Colchester  began  in  summer,  1665,  but  fell  mostly 
in  1666,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  plague  elsewhere,  so 
that  it  practically  closes  the  history  of  plague  in  England,  and 
will  come  naturally  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 

Most  of  the  provincial  outbreaks  in  1665  were  of  small 
extent,  and  were  probably  due  to  introduction  of  the  virus  from 
London,  The  valley  of  the  Tyne,  which  had  often  experienced 
severe  plagues,  had  a  slight  epidemic,  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  colliers  returned  from  the  Thames.  On  July  iS,  there 
were  seven  houses  shut  up  at  Sunderland,  one  at  Wearmouth 
and  one  at  Durham  \  A  paragraph  in  the  *  Newes,*  from 
Durham,  October  1 3,  says  that  the  sickness  in  the  north  is  now 
much  assuaged.  Newcastle  remained  almost  free  (although 
Defoe  says  different),  two  houses  being  shut  up  on  January  50, 
1666,  and  two  at  Gateshead.  The  whole  north-west  and  west  of 
England,  which  had  suffered  most  during  the  last  plague-period, 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  appears  to  have  escaped  altogether. 

In  the  south,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  infection  at 
Southampton  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1665  ;  on  July  6, 
*'the  poor  will  not  suffer  the  rich  to  quit  the  town  and  leave 
them  to  starve'."  It  is  heard  oC  also,  at  Poole  and  Sherborne 
in  Dorset  (in  November),  at  Salisbury,  where  the  Court  lay  for 
some  weeks,  and  at  Battle"  in  Sussex;  but  in  none  of  these  places 
to  any  great  extent.  Various  places  in  Kent  had  cases  in  1665 
— Rochester^  Chatham,  Sandwich,  Eastry,  Westwell,  Deal,  Dover 
and  Canterbury*;  but  it  was  only  the  naval  stations  that  had 
more  than  a  few  cases  in  1665  ;  while  all  of  them  had  it  far 
worse  in  1666.  Other  centres  in  1665  were  in  Northamptonshire 
and  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Peterborough,  Oundle  and  Newport  Pagnell,  there  was  a 
visitation  of  the  severer  kind,  with  flight  of  the  richer  inhabitants, 
and  the  usual  arrest  of  work  and  trade.  The  parish  register  of 
Yardleyj  Hastings,  records  that  60  persons  died  of  plague  in  that 

*  CaL  State  Papers.    Col,  Lt  Fttming  MSS.  p.  37  (aJso  for  Cockennoulh). 

*  Mead  seems  to  have  known  that  there  were  pi agiic- cases  at  Battle  in  1665. 
^  Cai.  S,  A 


town  from  June  5,  1665,  to  January  3,  r666.     There  wasi 
sharp  epidemic  in   Cambridge  and   m  the   country  around  I 
which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  a  letter  of  October   19,   1665.  wnt 
from  Clare  Hall  to  one  of  the  fellows  of  Clare* : 

"Alderman  Mynell  the  brewer  and  one  of  his  children  died  of  the 
this  last  Monday  ;  he  hath  had  four  children  in  all  dead  of  it.  ClayUiva| 
barber  in  Petty  Cury,  and  one  of  his  children,  died  last  Saturday  d  d 
sickness.  It  is  newly  broken  out  sadly  by  Christ^s  (though  they  are  all 
from  the  Colledgc  upon  Mr  Bunchly,  their  manciple,  dying  of  the 
where  Nicholson  ihe  smith,  his  wife  and  two  children  are  dead  within  4»1 
days,  his  other  children  being  deadly  sick  in  the  house.  But  it  most  r^ I 
in  St  Clement's  parish,  where  seldom  a  day  passeth  without  one  dead  of  *| 
sickness,.. Poor  Mr  Brown,  the  old  man  that  is  one  of  the  Unives:^ 
musicians,  and  Mr  Saunders  that  sings  the  deep  bass,  are  shut  nfi  1 
Mr  Saunders'  house  in  Green  Street,  whose  child  died  last  week  suspeaei 
Two  houses  at  Barton  are  infected  by  two  of  Alderman  Myneli's  children 
that  are  dead  there.  Ditton  is  broke  out  just  by  the  butcher,  from  wboin  n 
had  our  meat,  which  made  us  hastily  remove  to  Grantchester.  H*  GJenbik 
the  carrier,  fled  from  this  town  to  Shelford,  where  he  died  within  two  0 
three  days,  suspected.*.  Roys  ton  ts  sadly  in  two  or  three  places,  the  lusifi^ 
which  is  just  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  infection,  they  say,  »ei 
brought  thither  by  a  Cambridge  man,  whom  they  caught,  and  sbut  him  up; 
but  he  hath  since  made  his  escape." 


The  Epidemic  of  Plague  at  Eyam,  1665—6, 

Another  of  the  English  towns  visited  by  plague  in  1665  was 
Derby ;  whether  the  cases  were  many  or  few,  they  caused  great 
alarm,  the  town  being  forsaken,  the  streets  grass-grown,  and 
the  market  set  up  on  a  new  stance,  to  which  the  farmers  and 
traders  came  primed  with  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  their  moutJis  as  a 
preservative.  But  tlie  epidemic  in  Derby  itself  was  totally 
eclipsed  in  interest  by  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of  plague  in 
the  small  village  of  Eyam,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  county*. 
in  the  North  Peak,  some  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Sheffield 
The  plague  of  Eyam  is,  indeed,  the  most  famous  of  ail  English 
plagues ;  the  story  of  it  has  been  told  many  times  in  prose  and 
verse,  its  traditional  incidents  being  well  suited  to  minor  poets 
and   moral  writers,   and    tlie  whole   action  of  the  drama  con- 
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liently  centered  within  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  in  a  cup  of  the 

ithy  hills \ 

Eyani  was  a  village  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  inhabit- 

•ts,  standing  among  meadows  around  which  the  hills  towered. 

had  no  resident  doctor,  but  it  had  two  ministers.     The  one 

«is  the  rector,  the  Rcv%  William  Mompesson,  a  young  man  of 

^^enty-seven,  with   a  wife   and    two   children,   who   had    h^^n 

settled  in  Eyam  only  a  year  and  did  not  like  it ;  the  other  was 

le   former  rector,  the   Rev.   Thomas    Stanley ,  who   had   been 

^ected  for  nonconformity  in   1662.  and  had  remained  to  carry 

Sn  his  ministrations  as  a  Dissenter  among  such  of  his  old  flock 

IS  adhered  to  him.     The  wealthier  householders  resided  at  the 

^western  and  higher  end  of  the  village,  on  the  other  side  of  a 

cbrook  which  crossed  under  the   road ;    as  we   shall  see,  they 

lescaped   the   infection   almost   if  not  altogether.     The  annual 

'village  wake  had  been  held  in  August,  1665,  with  more  than  the 

usual  concourse  of  people  from  villages  near     On  the  2nd  or  3rd 

September  a  box  arrived  from  London  to  the  village  tailor,  who 

lived  in  a  small  house  at  the  western  end  of  the  churchyard ;  it 

contained  old  clothes  which  someone  in  London  is  supposed  to 

have  bought  for  him  cheap,  and  some  tailors'  patterns  of  cloth. 

This  box  is  assumed  to  have  been  opened  by  one  George  Vicars, 

a  servant,  who   was   certainly  the  first  victim  of  plague.     He 

found  the  contents  to  be  damp  and  hung  them  up  at  the  fire  to 

dry.      He   was   quickly   seized   with   violent   sickness,   became 

delirious^  developed  buboes  in  his  neck  and  groin,  a  plague-token 

on  his  breast  the  third  day,  and  died   in   a  wretched  state  on 

September  6,     His  body,  which  is  said  to  have  become  soon 

putrid,  w^as  buried   in  the  churchyard  on  the  7th.     Nearly  a 

fortnight  passed  before  another  case  occurred,  that  of  a  youth 

supposed  to  have  been  the  tailor's  son,  who  was  buried  on  the 

22nd  September.     Before  the  30th  four  more  had  died,  and  in 

'  7%e  History  and  AniiquHies  of  Eyarn^  mth  a  full  and  particular  account  af  the 
GrteU  IHagHt  which  des&kUtd  thcU  village  A.D.  1666.  By  Williajw  Wood,  London, 
1841.  This  small  vuluove,  which  owes  its  interest  solely  to  the  plag\ie-inciclcnt,  has 
gone  ihroiigh  at  least  five  editions.  Among  those  who  have  writLen,  in  prose  or 
verse,  vtpoii  the  same  theme,  Wootl  mentions  Dr  Mead^  Miss  Seward,  Allan 
Cumiingham,  E.  F-ihodes,  S.  T>  Hall,  William  and  Mary  Howitl,  S.  Roberts,  and 
J.  Holland.     The  story  is  also  in  the  Bacfh  ef  Geldm  Duds. 


■p  Tk£  Pl^m  mi  Eymm  im  1666L 

the  coarse  of  Octoiier  tvrenty-rvro  more  were  binied  of  the  pl^ue 
The  deaths  in  Norember  dedined  to  seven,  ^nd  in  December 
they  were  nine.  There  was  now  saow  oo  the  ground,  with  hard 
frost,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Janaary,  1666,  the  plague  was 
cofilined  to  two  bocn^es.  Four  died  in  January,  eight  in  Febniai>\  I 
six  in  itarch^  nine  in  April,  and  only^  three  in  May.  On  June  2, 
another  bunal  occurred,  and  then  there  was  another  pause 
But  in  a  week  or  more  the  epidemic  broke  out  with  roiewed 
power,  three  having  been  buried  on  the  12th  of  June,  three  on 
the  isth,  one  on  the  i6th,  three  on  the  17th.  and  so  on  until  the 
total  for  June  reached  ninete«i.  The  wealthier  villagers  at  the 
west  end  had  taken  the  alarm  before  and  had  mostly  fled  in  tie 
spring;  those  who  stayed  kept  within  their  hous€:s  or  at  least 
did  not  cross  the  stream.  Now  that  the  infection  was  revived 
in  the  hot  weather  of  June,  the  rector*s  wife  also  proposed  flight, 
but  on  her  husband's  refusal,  she  resolved  to  remain  with  him, 
and  to  send  her  two  children  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire.  At  the 
iamc  time  the  villagers  in  general  were  instinctively  moved  tofl 
escape  from  the  tainted  spot ;  but  Mompesson  used  his  authority 
to  prevent  them,  and  a  boundary  hne  was  drawn  round  the 
village,  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit  and  marked  by  various 
familiar  objects,  beyond  which  no  one  was  to  go.  Mompesson 's 
motive  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tlic 
infection  to  the  country  around,  and  his  parishioners  submitted 
passively.  After  the  end  of  June  the  villagers  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  escape,  owing  to  the  terror  which  the  very 
name  of  their  village  caused  in  all  the  country  round.  Some  of 
them  quitted  their  cottages  and  took  up  their  abode  in  shelters 
built  along  the  side  of  a  rocky  glen  within  the  cordon.  The 
carl  of  Devonshire,  then  at  Chats  worth,  promised  Mompesson 
that  the  village  should  not  be  left  without  supplies ;  and  people 
from  the  villages  near  brought  their  market  produce  to  certain 
stated  points  on  the  boundary,  where  the  Eyam  people  came  to 
fetch  it,  the  money  paid  being  dropped  into  water.  Thus  shut  up 
in  their  narrow  valley,  the  villagers  perished  helplessly  like  a 
stricken  flock  of  sheep.  By  the  end  of  June  ceremonial  burials 
came  to  an  end,  the  church  and  the  churchyard  were  closed,  the 
dead  were  carried  out  wrapped  in  sheets  by  one  of  the  villagers 
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noted  for  his  herculean  streng^th,  and  laid  in  shallow  graves  in 
the  meadows  or  on  the  hill-sides.  In  July  the  deaths  mounted 
up  to  five  or  six  on  some  days,  and  the  total  for  the  month  to 
fifty-seven.  In  August  the  dead  numbered  seventy-eight,  among 
them  the  rectors  wife  on  the  25th,  after  a  walk  with  her  husband 
through  the  meadows,  during  which  she  is  said  to  have  made 
the  ominous  remark  that  the  air  smelled  sweet'.  September 
added  twenty- four  to  the  total,  and  there  were  now  only  about 
forty-five  left  alive  in  the  place.  Of  these,  fifteen  died  to  the 
nth  October^  when  the  mortality  ceased.  Some  of  the  sur- 
vivors had  passed  through  an  attack  of  the  plague,  among  them 
the  rector's  man,  whose  buboes  suppurated.  Mompesson  himself, 
who  had  an  issue  open  in  his  leg  all  the  time,  escaped  the 
infection,  as  well  as  his  maid-servant*  A  young  woman  of 
Eyam,  married  in  the  village  of  Corbor,  two  miles  off,  came  one 
day  to  see  her  mother,  whom  she  found  sick  of  the  plague ;  on 
her  return  home  she  took  the  sickness  and  died,  but  no  one 
else  in  Corbor  had  it  A  man  was  also  at  large  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood suspected  of  plague,  to  whom  the  earl  of  Devonshire 
sent  a  doctor.  The  doctor  and  patient  met  by  appointment  on 
the  opix>site  banks  of  a  stream,  and  the  diagnosis  made  across 
the  water  acquitted  the  man  of  plague ;  even  in  these  uncon- 
ventional circumstances  the  consultation  did  not  end  without  a 
prescription  (still  extant)  for  a  bottle  of  "  stuff/*  Seventy-six 
households  in  Eyam  were  infected,  and  out  of  these  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  persons  were  buried  of  the  plague.  During  the 
time  that  the  infection  lasted  eight  more  died  from  other  causes. 
When  the  sickness  had  ceased  Mompesson  set  about  burning 
the  infected  articles  in  the  empty  cottages.  Three  years  after, 
in  i66g,  he  was  presented  to  the  better  living  of  Eakring,  in 
Notts;  but  on  arriving  to  enter  on  his  duties  he  was  refused 
admission  by  the  villagers,  and  had  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
a  temporary  hut  in  Rufford  Park,  until  such  time  as  the  preju- 

*  Bacon  {Syhnx  Syharttm^  Cent.  x.  §  911.  Spetlding  li.  643)  says:  "The 
pjagiic  is  many  times  taken  withoyt  a  manifest  sense,  as  hnth  been  wiid.  And  they 
report  that»  where  it  h  fotind,  it  hath  a  scenl  of  the  smeU  of  a  meUow  apple  ;  and 
(as  some  say)  uf  May-Howers  ;  and  it  is  also  received  that  smells  of  flowers  that 
arc  mellow  and  liiscious  are  ill  for  the  plague  :  as  white  lilies,  cowslips  and 
hyacinths," 
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dices  of  his  new  parishioners  had  been  overcome     He  man 
another  wife,  and  for  thirty-nine  years  held  the  living  of  Eikn 
where  he  died   on    March   7,    1708.     Stanley^    his    Dii 
colleague  at  Eyam,  died  there  a  few  years  after  the 

Several  things  combined  to  magnify  the  disaster  at  E)ii| 
The  story  of  the  box  of  clothes  from  London  is  entirely  CTOij!>c| 
and  can  be  matched  by  many  other  instances  in  the  histonil 
plague  and  of  cholera^     Nothing  intensifies    the  virus  of  adl 
diseases  so  much  as  fermentation  without  air  in  the  texturcjal 
clothes  or  linen ;  a  whiff  from  the  opened  box  or  bundle  sufficDl 
soon  to  prostrate  the  person  who  breathes  it.     The  poisoi]  i| 
Eyam  was  a  powerful  one  from  the  first,  and  it  is  credible  thattbtl 
body  of  the  earliest  victim  did  become  quickly  putrid.    The  hea\7| 
mortality,  with  few  recoveries,  which  followed  after  a  fortnighrti 
inter\^al,  and  continued  all  through  the  winter,  also  shows  a  \\\ 
raised   to   no   ordinary  potency.     But,   for   the    revival   of 
infection  in  June,  1666,  we  must  seek  other  causes,     Eyam 
one  of  those  basins  which,  on  a  large  scale  or  on  a  small,  havt] 
often  been  observed  to  keep  infection  in  their  soil.     The  vir 
must  have  passed  into  the  pores  of  the  ground  after  the  fir 
sixty  or  more  burials  in  the  churchyard  down  to  the  lull  of 
epidemic  in  winter  ;  with  the  rise  of  the  ground-water  in  spring 
It  would  be  comparatively  inactive ;    but   in   June,    when 
water  was  again  sinking  in  the  soil  and  the  great   heat  wa 
raising  emanations  from  the  dry  ground,  it  broke  forth  with 
intensity"  which   poisoned   the  whole   air   of  the    valley,     Th 
burials,  after  the  end  of  June,  without  coffins  and  in  shallow 
graves  in  the  meadows  or  on  the  hill-side,  were  so  much  ferment 
added  to  a  soil  already  permeated  by  it     Flight  from  such  a 
place  was  the  only  safety,  and  the  rector,  with  the  best  motives, 
counselled  the  people  to  remain.     Mompesson*s   conduct   has 
always  been  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  heroism,  as  if  the  circum- 
stances had  been  desperate  like  those  of  the  Trojans  when  the 
Greeks  were  in  their  streets  and  houses: 
k  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

*  Sir  Gliomas  Elyot,  in  The  Ca^tUof  Htatth  (1541 ),  says  that  ** infected  stuff  lying  i 
%  coffer  fast  shut  for  two  years,  then  opened,  has  infected  those  that  stood  nigh  it, 
after  died."     (Cited  by  Brasbridge,  Poer  Man's  Javei,  1578,  Chapter  vm.) 
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^No  word   of  detraction  should  be  spoken  of  anyone  who 
does  man  fully  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bours; but  the  villagers  of  Eyam  were  sacrificed,  all  the  same» 
^o  an   idea,  and  to  an  idea  which  we  may  now  say  was  not 
scientifically  sound.     When   the  impulse  came   upon   them   to 
flee,  they  might  have  left  their  tainted  soil  without  much  risk 
to  the  country  around  so  long  as  they  did  not  collect  in  one 
spot    or    carry    with    them    bedding    or    the    like    susceptible 
articles:  those  who  did  flee  from  the  houses  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  village  are  not  known  to  have  carried  the  infection  to 
other  places,  and  the  young  woman  who  brought  it  to  Corbor 
gave  it  to  no  one  else.    But  the  wisdom  of  flight  may  be  regarded 
by  some  as  still  disputable;    while  it  will  be  admitted   by  all 
that  Mompesson  acted  for  the  best  according  to  his  lights. 

The  plague  in  1666  raged  severely  in  a  number  of  towns, 
while  it  lingered  on  in  London.  The  information  from 
Winchester  is  vague  i  it  is  said  that  the  dead  were  carried 
out  in  carts  and  buried  on  the  downs  to  the  eastward  *  \  the 
epidemic  was  over  by  the  ist  of  December,  so  that  the  College 
resumed*.  Pepys  enters  in  his  Diary  (April  4,  1667):  *'One 
at  the  table  [the  duke  of  Albemarle's]  told  an  odd  passage 
in  the  late  plague,  that  at  Petersficld  (I  think  he  said),  one 
side  of  the  street  had  every  house  almost  infected  through  the 
town,  and  the  other  not  one  shut  up.*'  There  may  have  been 
other  such  centres  of  plague,  and  equally  interesting  observa- 
tions made  on  them ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  merest  chance 
whether  anything  is  recorded  of  them  at  all,  or  whether  one 
has  the  luck  to  come  across  the  record. 

The  great  centres  of  plague  in  1666  had  some  connexion 
with  the  fleet,  and  \vere  mostly  in  Kent  and  Essex.  Deptford 
and  Greenwich  had  more  plague  that  year  than  the  year  before, 
the  total  deaths  at  the  former  having  been  715  (of  plague  522) 
and  at  the  latter  423.     Elthani  and  Lewisham  were  also  visited 


^  Milner's  Hist,  0/  IVinchester, 

"  Tht  City  Remembranctr^  Lond.  1769,  vol.  I.— an  account  of  the  plague,  fire, 
stonn  of  1703,  etc.,  said  lo  have  been  "collected  from  curious  and  authentic  papers 
originally  compiled  by  the  late  learned  Dr  [Gideon]  Harvey."  But  the  section  on  the 
plague  is  almost  purely  Defoe  and  Vincent,  with  a  few  things  from  Mead. 
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in  proportion.  The  other  intense  centre  of  infection  in  Kcnt^ 
was  Deal  On  the  26th  August,  seven  died  of  the  plague,  ai 
twenty  in  the  whole  w^eek.  At  that  date  there  were  said  to  be 
only  16  houses  which  had  not  had  plague  in  them.  On 
December  9,  all  the  houses  were  clear,  although  the  crewj 
of  ships  still  avoided  the  town.  Next  to  Deal,  Sandwich, 
Dover,  Canterbury  and  Maidstone  had  considerable  outbreaks 
\n  the  autumn.  At  Portsmouth  also  there  was  a  sharp  outbreak 
in  the  summer  of  1666,  twenty-one  having  died  of  plague  in  a 
week  at  the  beginning  of  July, 

In  the  Eastern  Counties,  plague  revived  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  1666  at  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Harwich  and  Woodbridge, 
the  Yarmouth  outbreak,  which  had  been  the  great  one  in  that 
quarter  the  year  before,  having  come  to  an  end  in  the  spring. 
But  it  was  at  Colchester  that  the  epidemic  engrossed  attention 
in  1666.  Colchester  had,  indeed,  two  successive  seasons  of 
plague,  or  rather  a  continuous  prevalence  of  it  from  the  summer 
of  1665  to  December,  1666.  The  plague  at  Colchester  in 
1665-66  was  the  greatest  of  all  provincial  plagues  since  the 
Black  Death,  unless,  indeed,  we  credit  the  numbers  (ir,ooo  or 
12,000)  given  for  a  plague  at  York  in  I3ga  It  reproduced  the 
mortality  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  on  a  scale  more  than 
proportionate  to  its  size,  and  it  doubtless  called  forth  the  same 
class  of  incidents — flight  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  almost 
total  extermination  of  the  poor.  No  documents  remain,  how 
ever,  of  this  plague  except  the  oaths  administered  to  searchers 
and  bearers  of  the  dead  (printed  below)  and  the  weekly  totals 
of  deaths  from  plague  and   from  other  causes  ^     The  weekly 

*  These  6gurcSp  with  the  two  oath,s,  liad  been  copied  by  the  antiquary  Moroot  foFf 
his  History  of  Euex^  and  are  preserved  in  No,  87.  ff.  55  and  56,  of  the  Stowc  MSS. 
ill  the  Brilish   Mnsemn,  where  Mr  J.  A.   Herbert,  of  the  Manuscript  Department^ 
ptjinied   them   out   to  me.     In    his  printed   History   Morant   haa   sunimariEed    tb( 
plague-deaths  in  monthly  periods. 

The  IJearers'  Oath^  foL  57  \— 

*'  Ye  shall  swear»  that  ye  shall  bear  to  the  ground  and  bury  the  bodys  of  &U  such 
persons  as,  during  these  infectious  times,  shall  dye  of  the  pestilence  within  this  Towne 
or  the  Liberties  thereof,  ur  ?vO  many  of  ihem  as  ye  shall  have  notice  of.  and  may  b« 
permitted  to  bury*  carrying  ihem  to  burials  always  in  the  night  time,  unle^  tt  be 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Mayor  of  this  Towne  ;  And  ye  shall  l>e  always  in  readiness 
for  that  purpose  at  your  abode,  where  you  shall  be  appointed,  keeping  apftrt 
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bills  are,  indeed,  as  eloquent  a  testimony  as  any  detailed 
description  could  have  been  ;  and  as  they  are  the  most  complete 
of  the  kind  for  a  provincial  town,  I  have  transcribed  them  from 
the  tnanuscript  record  in  full.  The  small  number  of  deaths 
from  ordinary  causes  points  to  the  emptiness  of  the  better 
quarters  of  the  town;  the  total  deaths  in  seventeen  months, 
5345,  including  4817  plague-deaths  and  528  from  other  causes, 
must  have  meant  an  enormous  clearance  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Colchester  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  wealth,  wnth  a 
thriving  Dutch  trade  and  a  considerable  Dutch  colony. 
Perhaps  the  connexion  with  Holland,  where  plague  had 
been  rife  in  the  years  just  before,  may  explain  the  origin  of  the 
outbreak ;   but   local  conditions  of  soil,  overcrowding,  and  the 
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your  families  together  with  the  searchers,  and  not  to  be  absent  from  thence  more  than 
your  office  of  Bearers  requires.  Ye  shall  always  in  your  walk,  as  much  as  may  be, 
avoid  the  society  of  people,  keeping  as  Tar  distant  from  them  as  may  l>ee,  and 
carrying  openly  in  your  hands  a  white  wand,  by  which  people  may  know  you, 
and  shun  and  avoid  you.  And  shall  do  all  other  things  l>eIonging  to  the  office 
of  Bearers,  and  therein  shall  deinean  yourselves  honestly  and  faithfully,  di^harging  a 
good  conscience  ;  So  etc. 

AugHSi  1665.    Jam  ELS  Barton  and 

John  Ct>OKE : — sworn,  who  are  to  have  for  their  pains  10  sh, 
a  week  a  piece ;  and  id  for  every  one  to  be  buried,  taking  the  ad  out  of  the  estate  of 
the  deceased.     If  there  be  not  wherewithal*  the  parish  to  bear  it. 

Oath  6.  p.  44. 

The  Oath  for  the  Searchers  of  the  Plague,  1665. 

**  Yee  and  either  of  Yoy  shall  sweare,  that  ye  shall  diligenily  view  and  search  the 
corps  of  all  such  persons,  as  during  these  infectious  limes,  shall  dye  within  this  Towne 
or  the  Liberties  thereof,  or  so  many  of  them  as  you  shall  or  may  have  access  rnito,  or 
have  notice  of;  And  shall  accordi^ng  to  the  best  of  your  skill,  determine  of  what  disease 
every  such  dead  corps  came  to  its  death.  And  shall  immetliatcly  give  your  judgment 
thereof  to  the  Constables  of  the  parish  where  such  corps  shall  be  found,  and  to  the 
Bearers  appointed  for  the  burial  of  such  infected  corps*  You  shall  not  make  report 
of  the  cause  of  any  one's  death  better  or  worse  than  the  nature  of  the  disease  shall 
deserve.  Yee  shall  live  together  where  you  shall  be  appointed,  and  not  walk  abroad 
more  than  necessity  requSreSt  and  that  only  in  the  execution  of  your  office  of  Searchers. 
Ye  shall  decline  and  absent  youreelves  from  your  families,  and  always  avoid  the 
society  of  people.  And  in  your  walk  shall  keep  as  far  distant  from  men  as  may  be, 
always  carrying  in  your  hands  a  white  wand,  by  which  the  people  may  know  you» 
and  shun  and  avoid  you*  And  ye  shall  well  and  truly  do  all  other  things  belonging 
to  the  ofiicc  of  Searchers,  according  to  the  best  of  your  skill,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
power,  in  al!  things  dealing  faithfully,  honestly*  unfeignedly  and  impartially.  So 
liclp"  etc. 

a  44 
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like   must   be  looked  to  for  the  cause  of   its 
persistence  and  fatality. 


Weekly  mortalities  in  Colchester^  August  14,  1665,  to  L 
from  plague  and  other  diseases. 


1665 


1666 


Week 

ending 

Plague 

Othe 

Aug.  21 

26 

2 

28 

62 

2 

Sept  8 

122 

4 

15 

'53 

22 

22 

159 

25 

29 

100 

25 

Oct.  6 

161 

27 

13 

122 

23 

20 

106 

15 

27 

60 

41 

Nov.  3 

104 

13 

10 

88 

22 

17 

88 

18 

24 

62 

8 

Dec.  I 

38 

10 

8 

39 

6 

15 

67 

4 

22 

53 

7 

)    '' 

21 

3 

Jan.  5 

23 

6 

12 

46 

8 

19 

36 

13 

26 

26 

10 

Feb.  2 

34 

9 

? 

25 

3 

16 

23 

7 

23 

33 

6 

Mar.  2 

53 

2 

9 

26 

II 

16 

37 

5 

23 

48 

4 

30 

66 

I 

Apr.  6 

73 

2 

13 

99 

2 

20 

68 

4 

1666 


Week 

ending 

Apr.  27 

May   4 

II 

18 

25 

June    I 

8 

15 

22 

29 

July    6 

13 
20 

27 

Aug.    3 

10 

17 

24 

Sept    7 

14 

21 

28 

Oct    5 

12 

19 

26 

Nov.    2 

9 
16 

23 

30 

Dec.    7 

14 


To  relieve  the  poverty  caused  by  this  great 
was  levied  on  various  other  parts  of  the  count) 
contributions  were  made  by  private  individua 
churches  collecting  ;f  1311.   \os,  in  the  breathir 
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'the  plague  and  the  fire.  Colchester  had  so  far  recovered  in 
the  end  of  1666  as  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  turn  about  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  relief  of  London  after  the  fire*. 


The  Last  of  Plague  in  England. 

The  history  of  plague  in  England  must  be  made  to  end 
with  a  solitary  epidemic  at  Nottingham  in  1667,  but  not  without 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date,  Dr  Deering, 
the  historian  of  the  town  in  1751,  paid  little  heed  to  epidemics, 
although  medicine  was  his  business ;  but  he  mentions  one  of 
smallpox  in  1736,  which  had  probably  come  within  his  own 
experience,  and  proceeds: 

**  I  question  much  whether  there  has  been  the  like  since  the  plague 
which  visited  the  town  in  1667,  and  made  a  cruel  desolation  in  the  higher 
part  of  Nottingham,  for  very  few  died  in  the  lower  ;  especially  in  a  street 
called  Narrow  Marsh,  it  was  observed  that  the  infection  had  no  power,  and 
that  during  the  whole  time  the  plague  raged,  not  one  who  lived  in  that  street 
died  of  it,  which  induced  many  of  the  richer  sort  of  people  to  crowd  thither 
and  hire  lodgings  at  any  price  \  the  preservation  of  the  people  was  attributed 
to  the  effluvia  of  the  tanners'  ouze  (for  there  were  then  47  tanners'  yards  in 
that  place),  besides  which  they  caused  a  smoak  to  be  made  by  burning  moist 
tanners'  knobs 2." 

If  there  had  been  any  reference  to  the  parish  registers  or 
to  the  corporation  minutes,  we  should  have  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  epidemic  had  been  correctly  assigned  to  1667, 
The  last  Winchester  epidemic  had  been  given  under  the  year 
1668,  first  by  one  local  historian,  and  then  by  another  who 
copied  him  ;  but  when  a  third  went  to  the  manuscript  records, 
he  found  that  the  year  was  1666,  as  indeed  an  incidental 
reference  to  the  re-opening  of  Winchester  School  on  ist  De- 
cember, 1666,  '*thc  sickness  being  in  all  appearance  extinguished," 
might  have  warranted  one  in  concluding.  It  is  a  singular 
experience  to  have  brought  the  history  of  plague  down  through 
several  centuries,  not  without  particulars  of  times  and  numbers. 


'  Mo  rant,  Hist.  0/  Esxex,  I.  74, 

'  Uct^riiig,  Notfitt^^ham^  vetus  et  nova,  175 1,  pp.  81 — 83. 
edition  of  Thorolon*s  History  af  Nottingham ^  U*  ^. 


Copied  in  Thoresby\s 
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and  to  be  obliged  to  end  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centi 
with  an  unauthenticated  date.  The  Nottingham  epidemic 
have  been  an  exception  to  the  generality  that  all  England 
finally  delivered  from  the  plague  in  1666;  it  is  due,  at  1 
to  the  local  historian,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  against:^ 
record  his  date  of  1667.  The  difficulty  of  confirming  so  simpij 
a  fact  at  so  late  a  period  may  dispose  the  readers  of  this  wti 
to  be  tolerant  of  any  lack  of  certainty  and  precision  that  tbey 
may  discover  in  its  history  of  more  remote  times. 
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Aarhus,  bishop  of,  his  book  on  plague 
309,  his  identity  3 10  noU 

Abbotsley,  scene  in  church  39 

Aberdeen,  leper-spital  99,  plague  at  361, 
363,  long  free  from  plague  370,  plague 
at,  in  1647  564,  syphilis  arrives  at  417, 

4i9»  361 

Aelred,  his  story  of  queen  Matilda  and 
the  lepers  82-3 

Asrlenltor*,  state  of  in  Domesday  33, 
neglect  of  under  heavy  taxation  by 
Wm.  Rufus  30,  effects  of  Black  Death 
on  191-3,  thriving  in  the  15th  cent. 
311,  gives  place  to  sheep-farming  in 
Tudor  period  387-391 

AsiMs,  original  meaning  of  409 ;  pesti- 
lential ague  114,  "hot  ague**  191,  400, 
401,  404,  406,  Irish  ague  410;  Jones 
on  410,  specialists  for  411,  416,  ambi- 
guous meaning  of  505,  536,  540 

Allington,  Richard,  case  of  smallpox  459 

Amwell,  Great,  plague  493 

Andr^,  Bernard,  on  sweat  of  1508  144,  on 
French  pox  410 

Aniflo-Bazon  Ti»6oln1oin«  14,  451 

Annan,  story  of  a  plague  at  1 1 

Appleby,  plague  360 

Arabia,  burials  in  165,  plague  166,  origin 
of  smallpox  in  44 1 

Armada,  Bpanlah,  sickness  in  350,  591 

ArMiile,  plague-cakes  487 

Ashburton,  plague  514 

Ashwell,  inscription  at  139,  117 

Assir,  plague  166 


Ik,  at  Cambridge  375,  at 

Oxford  376,  at  Exeter  383 
Astnic,  on  origin  of  syphilis  430 
Aubrey,  Dr,  on  sickness  in  slave-ships 

617-8 
Avignon,  Black  Death  at  133,  pesiis  se- 

cunda  103 
Axholme,  the  sweat  at  151 
Ayr,  plague  503 

Baber,  Consul,  plague  in  Yun-nan  168 
Bacon,  Francis,  "remedy"  of  the  sweat 

141,  gaol-fever  381,  sweet  odours  in 

plague  685  note 
Bamford,  James,   plague  of  1603  in  St 

01ave*s  parish  478,  on  contagion  of 

plague  490 
Banbury,  plague  303  note^  501,  war- fever 

and  plague  556-7 
Banister,    John,    on    syphilis    417,    his 

plague-medicines  516 
Bankrtilo  ■ttwa  410 
Barbados,  occupied  by  English  619,  yel- 
low fevef  in  610,  630-633 
Barcelona,  syphilis  at  434 
Barking,  plague  in  monastery  6,  plague 

491,  510,  680 
BartholoiiMW  fair,  in  plague-time  300, 

481 
BartboloiB»w'a,    St,  Boqpital,    filled 

with  cases  of  pox  414 
Basingstoke,  hospital  at  95 
Batavia,  epidemic  in  1615  608 
Baxter,  Richard,  on  the  weather  before 
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the  Gr»l  Plague  655,  on  DisMniers  in 
the  plagne-UiBe  655 

Beeon,  oa  nxral  depopttlatsoii  ^1 

Bcrla,  on  pestileiice  in  664-685  5-7 

Biggmia,  pretending  leprosf  loj,  beadle 
of  T04,  after  Black  Death  183,  sUtatcs 
lor  591 

Betky,  Du«  tetters  on  tbe  sweat  250-751 

Belper,  plague  500 

Benghazi,  plague  and  tjphus  in  Arab 
tents  170 

]|«sl-bttl,  supposed  in  1593  593 

Beverle]r»  the  sweat  at  951 

Birchi  Dr  T.,  erron  of,  on  Oxford  Black 
Aisizes  58 1  nHt%  collects  letters  of  the 
Stuart  period  504  nott 

BlA^k  Death,  ttic,  chroniclers  of  in 
England  114,  arrival  and  progress 
1 16-118.  in  Ireland  119,  in  Soolland 
't9>  )33f  sjrmptoms  of  tiOt  mortality 
from  113-139,  direct  effects  of  139, 
180,  antecedents  of  141-156,  173-4, 
favouring  conditions  for  diffusion  of 
175.  ItseflTecti  on  Edward  1 11 /s  wars 
178,  on  removal  of  men  and  treasure 
180,  on  price  of  labour  i8t,  on  capita* 
lists  186,  on  morals  186-190,  on  area 
of  cultivation  lyi,  on  system  of  farming 
191,  on  trade  and  industry  193,  on 
town  industries  197,  on  village  manu- 
factures 198,  on  governing  class  in 
towns  199.  on  [x^pulation  199.  In- 
feci  ion  of,  remains  in  England  104,  'in 

Bodmin,  BJack  Death  at  jr6,  115 

Boghursti  W.,  spoiled  fever  in  Somerset 
543,  his  MS.  on  the  Great  Plague  647 

Boleyn,  Anne,  in  the  sweat  of  I5«8  151, 

Borde,  Andrew,  186 

Borgia,  Alexander,  pope  416  H^i 

Boston,  plague  at  349 

Bosworth,  liatllc  of  365. 

aotela,  1>ooh«  or  telo]i#,  early  name  of 

plague  306,  108,  361 
Bradwardinc,  archbp,dies  of  Black  Dcnth 

119 
Brad  well,  Stephen,  his  plague-book  516 


Bnot,  S^Msdui,  oo  od^  d[  Fn 

Brasbridge,  00  {itie^  ta  dog^  skin  ^16 
Brewer,  T,,  his  poem  oa  piagne  of  r 

5i».  5»7 

BndeweU  nude  s  ho${iilal  594,  395 
Bridgetown,  yeUow  fever  at  in  1647  6»t 

Bridport,  Black  Death  al  1 16^  pl<sfi^  ^ 
in  1616  514 

Brimington,  plague  498 

Bristol,  leper-boose  98,  Blaclc  Deatli  ti6^ 
III,  113,  effects  of  ditto  on  trade  at 
181  ni>te^  plague  in  1535  300,  in  15;$^ 
340,  in  1645  557 

Bucklersburj,  drug-shops  in  48L4 

Bugden,  deaths  fix>ni  sweat  at  16 1 

Bullein,  on  plague  of  1565  306,  on  Loii>, 
don  gmveyaids  334, 00  the  French 
411 

Burdwan,  number  of  lepers  in  loy 

Burial,  interdict  of  1 1  ;  neglect  of  il,  X% 
ttaUf  in  Chinese  famines  154,  in  Islam 
163.  Christian  burial  in  ^Tpt  159^ 
Chinese  mode  of  161.  In  Arabia  165, 
in  Kumaon  167,  neglect  of  in  Vun  nan 
168,  at  Merdje  171  ;  by  the  friars  33  s, 
in  St  PauKs  churchyard  334,  withoutj 
coffms  335,  Latimer  on  intnunural  336, 
relation  to  plague  336,  in  the  gr^l 
London  plagues  116,  337,  481,  515. 
668-9,  hours  of  in  plague-time  303,  481 

Burton  Lazars  89 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  burials  at  in  1^57 
hospitals  91,  96,  plague  in  1578  347 

Butts,  Dr,  in  the  sweat  of  1518  954 

Caffa,  Black  Death  at  si^e  of  144,  147 
Caius.  Dr,  on  the  sweat  of  1551  159,  961 J 

163,  edits  GaJen  439 
CalaU,  sweat  at  148,  153,  155,  plague  in 

1509,   188,  '^ncw  sickness"   in    155 

403*  plague  brought  to  546 
Oalandar,  the  English  and  the 

nentol  ^56  noU 
Oalantiara,  387,  610 
Cambridge,  epidemic  of  "fren«y"  at  6n 

effects  of  Black  Dea^  196,  prophecy ' 
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of  pcslilcnce  119,  sweat  of  1517  248, 
of  1518  151,  of  1551  %^t^  plague  185, 
589,  jj8,  34O1  347i  497i  5^7*681,  gaol 
fcver  375,  agues  505 

Ca.nt€rbiJiry,  death  of  monk^  in  870  9, 
leper-hospilals  87,  91,  style  of  living  in 
14th  cent.  50,  Black  Death  at  131, 
causes  of  death  of  monks  216,  plogue 
">  "544  l^l^  '"  "5^4  309*  'Ji  '593  357. 
m  4603-4498,  in  1614-15  50'»  i^  I'Jis 
5-34,  in  1636  518,  m  1665  681,  In  1666 
688 

Cape  de  Verde  islands  (St  Jago)*  infection 
taken  from  586,  5B9 

Carlisle,  plague  3591  561 

Carshallon^  mortality  in  r6i6  530 

Carlicr,  Jacques,  scurvy  in  his  expedition 
581 

Castle  Combe,  records  of  its  manor  court 
135'  ^^\  '39i  priests  i>oaching  189, 
village  industries  198,  nuisances  re- 
moved 198  notiy  i%% 

Calharine  of  ArragoOi  arrives  in  England 
in  plague-time  388,  anxious  for  Henry 
VIII.  on  account  of  plague  in  rjiB 
190 

Oats  in  plague- time  316 

Cavendish,  ThomaSi  sickness  in  his 
voyages  59^-3 

C«m«t«rlM,  see  Burial 

Champneys,  Sir  John,  mayor,  procures 
pkguebill  in  1535  398 

<71ianc«ir|r,  inquisition  on  a  leper  105, 
buiiiness  of  after  Black  Dcalh  188 

Charles  VI IL,  his  invasion  of  Italy  430, 
433*  435*  J^J*  sickness  at  Asti  436-7 

ClLUiMl*liotu«  of  St  Paul's  334,  659 

CharLcrhous£,  inscription  of  burials  in 
Black  Death  137,  death  of  monks  in 
1518  351 

Chatham,  leper- hospital  95,  plague  in 
1665  68t 

ChauHaCf  Guy  dCi  symptoms  of  ptstis 
itcumda  203*  on  Gaddesdcn*s  Resa 
AngUca  446 

Chester,  the  suveat  a 45,  949,  plague  304, 
339*  498.  5«»»  50 <i  564*  smallpox  465 
note,,  fever  in  villages  near  567 


Chesterfield,  plague  349,  500 

Chesterton  de(.K»p«Iated  199  note 

China,  Black  Death  said  to  have  come 
from  [43»  145-147,  overland  trade  to 
Europe  1 48-9,  no  rccond  of  Black 
Death  in  (49;  great  series  of  floods, 
CskmineSi  &c.  [50-151,  followed  by  a 
period  of  plagues  153;  unburied  dead 
after  famines  and  floods  154,  Oloric's 
valley  of  corpses  155,  careful  mode  of 
burial  in  161.  riague  in  modem  times 
168-9 

C7b«76byarda,  see  Burial 

Clapham,  IlencKh  490 

daroadonj  Council  of,  374 

Clot,  Dr,  Bey,  on  plague  in  Egytil  160 

Clowes,  William,  on  the  pox  in  Ijondon 
413-5,  on  quacks  416,  his  translation 
of  z>aH&ia  459 

Clun,  plague  545 

Clyn,  Friar,  the  Black  Death  in  Irclancl 
115,  119,  symptoms  of  ditto  13 1 

Cogan,  Th,,  on  prophesietl  return  of  the 
sweat  764,  on  fever  at  Oxford  Assizes 
378,  on  losks  411 

Colchester,  wills  proved  after  Black 
Death  186,  plague  348,  498,  5 15, 
plague  in  1665-6  688,  directions  to 
bearers  and  watchers  at  688  fwU 

Comineji,  Philip  de,  commons  of  England 
untouched  by  Wars  of  Roses  38,  124^ 
387,  on  Charles  VII L's  sickness  435 

Conglclon,  plague  498,  545 

Constanlinus  Africanus applies  **  variola*^ 
to  smallpox  453 

Cork,  leper -hospitals  lOO,  aUegett  sweat- 
ing sickness  15  j,  plague  371,  501 

Cornard  Parva,  Black  Death  in  137 

Coventry,  leper -hospital  at  91,  growth  of 
after  the  Black  Death  194,  195,  plngue 
501,  5»6  natt 

Crail,  plague  370 

Cran  borne,  plagoe  499 

Cranbrookc,  plague  348 

Crimea,  outbreak  of  Black  Dcatli  in  14:1 

J  44 

Cromwell,  O.,  his  death  from  fever  574, 
colon  ires  Jamaica  634,  639 
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CfomwcH.  T.,  orders  hill  of  morlaJity 

197-8 
OroM,  tli«talii«,  orT««3o6,  31.1.  314,  514 
Croxton,   abbey,    Black    Death   in    131, 

ditto  in  the  manor  138 
Croydon,  plague  491,  510,  679 
Croyland  abbey,  sudden  mortality  in  9^ 

the  sweat  in  139,  166 
Cumanus,  Marcellus,  the  French  pox  at 

siGge  of  Novara  431 
Cumberland,  plagiie  in  1420  ill,  slate  of 

in  the  Civil  Wars  562 

Dairy,  "grantgore"  at  418 

Dazi«a>  camp  sickness  among  13 

Darlington*  plague  559,  557 

Dartmouth,  plague  351,  514 

Davison,  F.,  *  Poetical  Rapsodie*  463 

Deal,  plague  in  1666  688 

Defoe,  sources  of  his  yomttal  of  the 
Fiagu£'  Year  649,  illustrations  of  the 
Great  Plague  from  657  et  seq, 

Dckker,  T, ,  on  London  at  acces^sion  of 
James  1,  471,  480*  on  plague  of  4603 
48 1 "4,  theatres  closed  in  plague^time 
494 

Deptford,  plague  in  1666  680,  687 

Derby,  plague  at  309,  349,  357,  559, 
plogtte  in  1665  682 

Derry,  the,  plague  at  in  1566-7  372 

DogH  in  plagite-lime  31 4,  316,  515;  al- 
leged death  of  in  I  he  Leeds  plague  558, 
at  Batavia  from  licking  pestilent  blood 
■     608 

IkitneBday  Snpv«y,  size  of  towns  in  ^3, 
state  of  agriculture  inferred  from  13 

Doncaster,  plague  in  1536  301 

DonnCf  Rev,  Dr,  his  dread  of  smallpox 
463,  on  flight  of  citizens  in  1625  519 

Doughty,  C»,  on  burials  in  Arabia  165 

Drake,  Sir  Bernard,  at  the  Exeter  Black 
Assizes  384,  385 

Drake t  Sir  Francis,  siclcness  in  his  voyage 
L  round  the  world  585,  great  epidemic 
p  in  his  fleet  in  1585-6  585-589,  his 
death  from  flux  591 

Drogheda,  monastery  of,  BUck  Death  in 
119, 132 


Dublin,  leper-hospitak  100,  Black  1 
in  119,  131,  13a,  plague  in  1 5 jo  371 
"1  «575  37^,  in  1650  566 

Dumfries,  plague  235,  569 

Dunbar,  W.,  "spanyie  pockis"  418 

Dundee,  plague  134,  368,  503 

Duns,  plague  369 

Durham,  a  medieval  si^e  of  «8| 
hospital  near  94,  1 13,  plague  350,  \ 
499,  501,  68 1,  famine  358 

Dysart,  plague  366,  368 

DyaeaUTF,  or  flux,  summaiy  of  epidc 
411-13.  in  1614  505,  iQ  voyages 
591,  600,  601,  603,  in  Vii]ginia  611,  i 
slave-ships  6 18, among  black  trooped 
in  St  Domingo  and  Jamaica  635-^40 

East  Indies,  Portuguese  voyages  lo  5J 
English  voyages  to  599-609 

East  India  Oompaiiy,  provides 
scur^-}^  602-3 

Edenhall,  plague  360 

Edinburgh,  leper-hospital  99,  /^esliiMiia 
volatilis   234,    plague    535,    303.    3' 
365-6,  367,  368,  369*  370»   503,  50; 
h^Ax  5631  French  pox  417,  moi 
of  children  in  1600  370  n&it 

Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  leper 
81 

Edward  III.,  his  activity  after  the  Black 
Death  178-9 

Edwarti  IV.,  his  illness  from  "pockys 
in  1463  455 

Edward  VI.,  on  the  sweat  of  155 1  960 

E^pt,   theory   of  plague   in    156,    65< 
sanitary  wisdom   of  ancient   158, 
balming  in  159,  i6o-i»  compared 
China  i6i-a 

Elizabeth,  Queeni  at  Windsor  in  the 
plague  of  1563  317,  rebukes  the  un- 
cleanly state  of  Ipsmch  327,  attempts 
to  stamp  out  plague  in  London  330- 
331,  her  proclamation  in  1580  oti 
growth  of  London  346,  her  trains  at 
Norwich  in  1578  cairy  plague  348,  lier 
hardness  lo  the  sick  seamen  in  the 
Amiada-yeax  350,  her  prccautioii 
against  smallpux  in  J  591  461 
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LUmbclh  of  York,  in  1503,  jmys  for  cure 
uf  Jijhn  Pertriche  419 

Elphegt;^  St,  stops  pestilence  10  lou  ij 

Ely,  bishop  of*  alienates  Stourbridge 
lep<;r -hospital  93 

Ely  monjLstery,  Black  Death  in  131 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  lay  writer  on  medi- 
cine 401,  mcntiom  smallpox  457 

Bmier%ii'^,  mortality  of  EnglLsh  to 
Virginia  6iOt  to  New  England  &c» 
611-13,  to  Barbados  6r9,  of  French  to 
St  Christopher  61 8*  to  Guadeloupe  621 

Eoshanif  manor  of,  after  Block  Death 
139,  I4» 

Erasmus,  still  ill  from  Tsweat"  in  151 1 
145,  399,  ref«  to  inftuenza  (?)  in  151S  349, 
ref.  to  plague  in  letters  188-9,011  English 
houses  318,  oil  the  French  pox  410-ti 

SrsoUmt,  causes  and  signs  of  53-55, 
two  forms  55,  cases  of  in  England  57, 
possible  instances  of  59-63*  reasons  of 
English  immunity  from  64,  68 

Essex,  Lord  General,  typhus  in  his  army 
548-9,. occupies  Tiverton  553-3 

Ethredge,  Dr  G-,  the  sweat  of  1551  at 
Oxford  260,  38Q1  the  gaol-fever  at 
Oxford  381 

Eton,  plague  348,  510,  boys  compelled 
to  smoke  in  plague -time  674 

Evesham,  monastery,  fugitives  at  after 
wasting  of  Yorkshire  17  noU^  drives 
out  its  leprous  prior  101 

Evesham,  town,  plague  and  bad  sca- 
venging 501 

Exeter,  the  scavengers  of  317,  plague 
188,  fajiiinc  and  plague  300,  plague 
498*  5' 3-  Black  Assizes  383-6 

Eyam,  plague  at  in  1665-6  681-7 

Eydon,  plague  498 


Fever,  epidemics  of  from  famine  15-17 
(table),  in  108^7  19,  in  1196  36,  in 
1358  44-45,  in  1315  48,  in  J43M  «*3 
338,  334-5 » III  1596-7  3581  41 1 J  epide- 
mics of  in  war  547,  553 ;  spotted  504, 
540,  541,  543,  551  ;  "stfange,*'  see 
Influenza,  Yellow,  see  Yellow 
Fever,  in  gaols,  see  Gaol-fever  ;  in 
ships  35O1  538 

Finch  ley,  dysentery  al^  1596-7  41 1 

Findhorn»  plague  370 

Finsbury,  laystalls  at  334 

Fish,  Simon,  *  Supplication  of  Beggars* 
431 

Fleet  mteli,  unwholesome  353 

Forres  tier,  Dr  Thomas,  his  MS.  on  the 
sweat  of  1485  338,  fixes  time  and  place 
of  first  outbreak  338,  his  account  of 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  341,  on 
extent  of  first  sweat  343,  on  causes  of 
ditto  366-7 

Foul  Seatb,  name  used  by  Scots  for 
plague  in  1349  78,  and  in  1379  3(8 

Fracastori,  on  smallpox  467,  on  typhus 

585 
Francis,  St,  of  Assist,  and  the  lepere  85 
Freind,  Dr  J.,  on  a  strange  chorea  61,  on 

diffusion  of  smallpox  445,  on  Gaddes- 

den  448 
Fftajrs,  their  original  mission  4r,  I  heir 

care  of  lepers  85,   T07,  side  with  the 

rich  after  the  Black  Death  188,  bury 

rather  than  christen  331 
Froudc,  Mr,  on  plague  at  the  Derry  372 

note^    on   ** yellow  fever"   in    Drake's 

fleet  5 89  note 
**Fnilt  of  Tlmea,''  records  **pokkes** 

for  1 1^^  453 
Fryer,  Dr  John  307 


Fabyan,  on  the  first  sweat  239,  on  plague 
in  London*  1478-9  334,  and  1500  387, 
uses  the  name  **pockys'*  430 

Funlnea,  chronology  of,  to  1313  15,  in 
1370  315,  about  1383  319,  in  1391 
320,  in  1438-9  333,  338,  135,  in  1518 
351,  377,  in  1535  300,  in  1551  178, 
in  1557  40r,  in  1596-7358 


Gaddesden,  John  of»  fails  to  descril>e 
fever  of  1315  51,  on  leprosy  76,  on 
smallpox  446-8,  on  raorbilh  and  **mes- 

les"  449-5 » 
Gale,  Thomas,  on  **the  morbus"  433 
Gal  way,  '*  sweating  sickness"  at  400  note 
Oaolfl,  first  built  374 
Ciaol  F«ver,  in  Newgate  374,  395  Hi»U^ 
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^H         ■tC«iBbriilg^}7$.M€MM27<^j$<, 

pbgK  «   1535  3©«-  «   i^l  49».  M 

^^1         ai  £icter  jUr-aMv  fdened  to  in  Act 

i6»S  51' 

^H         |$a,iiitlieQnea'>Bc«:k,Soaili«>ik 

Haddii^UMw    pfOOmtim    wmimhfh    134, 

V               195.  539^  B«M=^  «»  JJ* 

plagve  dviag  »cgc  3^5 

■            «tavtiK;Opiiraftte  t7S 

Hall*  hn  CImniele  oe  the  sirest  of  1517 

H             Gaicoigiic  X,  cases  <d  sypKilis  74,  Heory 

150,  on  the  BCioeMriei  of  IIcbij  VXl* 

^^m          HTi  *'kpfosy*'  77  "^^^  **  kgist*"  after 

174,  ott  the  Camliffidlge  Blade  Afliics 

^H          Bbck  Deatlii89 

375 

^^^       Gauiiil,  abbe,  ontheChiikeaeasiiuUs  154 

Hampshiie,  pondi  iD»  ilatktkm  of  4it«  , 

H            Gc]rne%  Dr  307 

541 

■             GtbboB,  on  the  Jastifibui  plague  3,  on  a 

■                  PBOMrk  by  Procopras  675  no^ 

of  «557-«  40' 

■             Oibbofli^  OdftBdo  465.  514 

Hartlepool,  pbgite  349 

^^^       Gitbtttiii  Aogliois,   on  leprosy  lo-ir. 

Harwich,  plague  at  in  1665-6 

Havre    de    Ciace    (or    **NewhaTcnn. 

^^"          1 13,  on  naallpox  446,  447 

plague  during  siege  307 

V             Gbugaw,  leper-hottiie  99,  keeps  out  plagtie 

Hawkins^  Sir  John,  in  the  aUve  trade 

■                3/56,  369,  plogne  370,  563.  syphilis  4  id 

583 

H             GlcMicester,  Black  Dcalb  it6,  ti7,pbgue 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard^  on  health  of  G^x 

^^H           in  15S0  3481  in  1638  545*  a  quack  at 

de  Verde  islands  589  tfofr,  scurvy  in    M 

^^^B           426,  relief  oi  siege  549 

his  voyage  of  1 593  594-6                            M 

^^^       Goddafdi    Dti    his  excuse   for   leaving 

Ilecker,    antecedents    of    Black     Death  ■ 

■                 l^oodoti  in  the  plague  667 

143-4,  *^  fecnndity  after  Black  Death  H 

H              Uurdooio,  Bernard,  uti  lepropsy  70,  case 

vso,  sweating  sickness  340.  144   nHe,   ■ 

H                  at  MoQtpcMier  72,  on  morphaea  76,  on 

158,  163,  165.  171  HOiT,  277  ftaU               I 

H                   smallpox  447 

Hendon,  sends  help  in  1635  plague  518      1 

■              arajia«o««t,  in  Scotland  417-18,  deriva^ 

Henry  L^  tajcation  under  31                   ^^^m 

H                  tionQf4j8 

Henry  H. ,  chanties  of  33-34                ^^^H 

■              Graiitham,  plague  near  500,  sickness  at 

Henry  HL,  famine  nnder  43                ^^^^ 

■                   ^^^ 

Henry  TV.,  *•  leprosy'*  of  77                  ^^| 

H               Graunl,  John,  syphilis  in   London  418* 

Henry  V.,  vigorous  sanitation  under  33^^B 

H                   London  mortality  531 

Henry  VHm  his  expedition  of  1485  337,     f 

H               Gravcscnd,  pla^e  187^  ^93,  531 

340,  365,   170,   175,   in  the  sweat  of 

■               Greaves,  Sir  E  ,  f^nr  at  Oxford  547,  551 

1508  344.   reception  of  Catharine  of 

H               Greenwich,  Hwcat  at  444,  15  ii  plague  at 

Arragon  188,  sanitation  under  335-^ 

H                   »93»  pl''»g^«e  in  1666  687 

Henry  VHL,  in  the  sweat  of  1517  14 7-8, 

H              Gregory,  W.  ref.  to  "pokkes"  454 

in  plague  of  1517-18  490,  in  sweat  of 

H              Gniner,  on  the  sweat  3581  cotlcctions  on 

1528  150-53,  in  plague  of  1535  ^7, 

H                   medit-val  smallpox  446  note 

300f  measures  to  check   plague    391, 

H               Griinbcck,  Jos,  on  syphilis  431 

3ii»   3»3-M»   repression  of  vagrancy 

H               Guignes*  Dcs,  on  origin  of  Black  Death 

&C.  390h  his  illness  in  1514  456 

I                   H3t  15^ 

H               Guinen^  voyages  to  tn  16th  cent.  581-3, 

Henslef,  his  history  of  syphilis  416  np/^ 

H                    slavL*  I  rati  c  from  5H3,  635-9 

Hensley,  plague  309 

^^^        Guy,  Dr  W*,  on  ** parish  infection"  396 

Hereford,  plague  348 

^H         mu 

Here  ford  J   bishop  of,  case  of  morphaea 

76 
Herefordshire,  plague  500 

V               Hackney,    lc|tcr  hospital    97 ^    98    noU, 

huLx,                                              699     ^^1 

Hertford,  swenl  at  3541  l&w  courts  at  331, 

Tudor    period   371-3*   in  Croniwellian              H 

plague  3.^9,  347,  :^56 

war  365                                                                  H 

Hertfordshire,  after  the  Black  Death  191, 

Isle  of  Wight,  depopulation  of  387,  io-       ^^^B 

lila^e  in  493 

fluenza  or  sweat  in  15  58  403                        ^^H 

Hirsch,    Dr    August,    on    endemics    of 

H 

syphilis  438 

Jamaica,  English  occu^Kition  of  636-642               ^| 

Hispaniola,  great  pox  and  smaUpox  430, 

James  L,  authority  for  **a  pockie  priest**              H 

469,  flux  among  English  troops  655-6 

415,  his  accession  followed  by  a  great               1 

Hixidesdon,  plague  547 

plague  480,  his  fatal  illness  5 1 1                   ^^^L 

Hodges,  Dr,  his  IMmohgia  684,  654,  675 

J^TTOW^  plague  in  monastery  of  7                     ^^^| 

HoHnshed,   erroneous    entry   of  "small 

Jersey,  plague  in  308                                       ^ 

pocks  "  454 

Jcssopp,  Augustus,  on  mortalities  in  the 

Holland,  Abraham,  poem  on  plague  of 

Black  Death  131,  134,  137,  on  lawless- 

1615 511 

ness    after    do.    140,    on   panic    from 

Holme  Pierrepont,  ptague  499 

do*  181  nt^U 

Honiger,  effects  of  Black  Death  J41  H4iU 

John  of  Bridlington,  14th  cent.  |jestilenccs 

Howard,  John»  Oxford  gaol  377,  gaol- 

■204t  ^07 

fever  381  note 

John  of  Burgoyne,   r4th  cent,  writer  on 

Hugh,  St,  bp.  of  Lincoln,  his   care   for 

plague  108 

burials  13  n&te<^  for  lepers  84 

Jones,  Dr  John,  on  plague  in  London  in 

Hull,  plagiie  al,  in  1471-B  131,  in  1576 

^B^S  30*5,   on  eiTects  of  the  poor-rate 

340,  in  1635-38  517 

394,  on  influenza  of  1558  403,  his  use 

Hunstanton,  Black  Death  137 

of  '*agnc"  410 

Hulten,  Ulrich  von,  cure  of  syphilis  416 

JrasttsOaii,  pl&fira«  ia  r«isn  of  2,  theory 

of  ii  156,  159,  161 

Ibn  Batuta,  his  report  that  Black  Death 

^^H 

came  from  China  146 

Kattiwar,  plague  in  165,  169                          ^^^| 

lbn*ul-Khalib,  origin  of  Black  Death  146 

KeUwaye,  Simon,  on  the  plague  of  1593             V 

Ilchester,  decayed  195,  Ui 

355,  on  small- pox  and  measles  461                     H 

Ilford,  leper-hospital  95 

Kendal,  plague  in  1598  359                                     H 

Inchcolm,  quarantine  island  363,  369 

Kensington!  plague  in  1603  493,  in    1615             H 

Inchkeith,   quarantine    for    plague    235, 

510                                                                        1 

360,  for  syphilis  417 

Kheybar,  burials  in  165                                               H 

lofliieiixa,  meaning  of  397,  early  epide- 

Kilkenny, Black    Death    115,    j  19,    m,            ^^ 

mics  398, ID  1510  399,  in   154O  400, in 

133,  plague  in  1649  565                                 ^^H 

1557-8  401-5,  in   15&0  406,  in  1657-9 

Kirkcaldy,  plague  in  1574  366                        ^^H 

568-574,  many  other  epidemics  might 

Kirkoswald,  plague  in  1598  360                       ^^^| 

be  so  callctl  40&-ij»  411,  536,  541,  543 

Kremer,   A.  von,  Mohammedan  plagues      ^^^| 

-4.  5^^7t  577 

^M 

Zmterdlot  of  btuial  &c  1 1 

Knmaon,  plague  in  166                                   ^^^| 

Ipswich,  scavengers  of  337,  plague  at,  in 

Kutch,  plague  in  i6g                                       ^^^^ 

1603  498,  in  1665-6688 

^^H 

Ireland,  plague  In  A.O,  664  4-5,  condi- 

Zf&boiiT«rfi, StatntA  of  66,  181-a                 ^^^| 

tion  in  11th  cent,  a  I,  (!nx  among  troops 

Lames  ley »  plague  in  1610  501                          ^^^B 

33,  leper-houses  100,  Black  Death  ri5. 

Lancashire,  ergotism?   in   1701  59,  wills               1 

118-19,  1311,  succeeding  plagues  236. 

after  Black  Death  1 38,  fever  in  j  65 1  567              1 

alleged  sweating  sickness  25  j  n&ie^  400 

Lancaster,  Sir  James,  scurvy  in  his  ships      ^^^B 

mi€^    influenza    398    n^t^   plague    in 

599,  treats  scurvy  hy  lime  juice  6or            ^^H 

/«dbx. 


^7,  ID  f6o7-Jt  If 5*  5Pf«  ia  t6i6  ^ 

I.«ll|,  plj^ttC  9^$  fMfif.  jSl.  1^  jfii,  J|% 

L«iBrfmr<T,  pbe«ie  or  fcrcr  in  i57t  J49^ 

tn  EmgUod  ll6-99«  t^car 
inmate  93f  i^OCve  hjoo  pait 
91-95*  the  Ula  oon-iiioMMic  97,  ta 
Scotlft^  99*  In  Irekiid  100 

&«pro«gr,  generic  meanif^  of  m  medievd 
book«  70-79*  Biblical  unctatiooi  of 
79-8  f ,  religious  view  of  B  i-^,  pfejtidice 
nfpLinni  100-10^,  Uw«  ftgunst  103-6, 
cititnAtecl  amotint  of  107,  a  diaeaAc  akin 
to  pelLigra  to6«  ito,  Gilbert  White  on 
caiucs  of  110*  dietetic  cause  of  jit| 
Hutchin«on  on  caui^  of  tn  not^t  con- 
wtitulional  11^*  diet  for  in  Scotland  1  (5 

Ixikcarbot,  on  scurvy  597-8 

LcfltlMMp  ute  of  '*  tcproNy  "  in,  80 

Lichfield,  j^IaKiie  309,  357,  559 

Livuchow,  bubonic  dinea^  i(kj 

Linncri:  1M6,  439 

Linculru  Icpcr-hoHpiial  at  93,  decay  of 
*95'  plaeucat  357 

Lii)dMey»  MlatiUe  of  Iabourcr.H  incflTcctlvc 
In  I  Hi 

Linliihgow,  ie|H3rK  at  99,  French  pox  at 

Lithfjr^w,  VV.,  on  (daiTUc  in  Tynt-side  557 
iKMk,  thm,  tioapital  97,  9»  M^/r 
Ixtdge,  J>r  T.,i*ii  r:iti*und  mnlcs  in  plague* 


lepeo   cupeled   to^ 
CmHa  104 

Pmmk  CkxkM  ^  ^t^-^tm 

•"*•  "^"  ■'  '^»"  « •#»  — 
tiliif  of  ^tto  196^  die  i^^iL  «f 
1361  »oj,  of  ij6^  ii£-i6,  of  1^07 
ito»  of  14^  117*  o*"  «4M-#  »?-«• 
cT  1437  118,  of  1454  ij9«  <aC  t4i( 
ijo,  of  1474  131,  of  f4;S-^  flt-i, 
of  i4«7  187,  of  1499-1500  st7,  cf 
1504  188,  of  1511-t^  st8,  of  151 
i8S-9.ofi5T4-i6 189^.90.  of  1517-1 
190,  191,  of  1511  191,  of  1519--^ 
191^3,  of  1531  193-6,  of  15^  19*-' 
300,  of  1536  301-1,  of  1543  301,  of 
154M  303.  of  1563  304-7,  of  1568-^ 
338, of  1573-4  3»<»f  "577-«3  M"-Si] 
347.  of  i59«-9i  35>-4.  356.  of  1594^' 
356,  of  1603  474-9^^  of  i6o4-i6to 
493-4.  of  "6^5  507-510.  of  1630  517 
of  1636  5*9-3^.  of  1637-48  531,  54$ 
(table  533).  of  1665  644-H679 

plaguc-orders,  313-311,  355.  481,  488 

population,  end  of  iith  cent.  34,  10 
1 158  44,  in  1349  J 18-9,  in  1377  101, 
jn  «535  ^99i  in  *58o  345.  »n  1593 
354.  in  1603  and  before  and  after 
471-4,  in  1665  660 

Richard  of  Devizes,  on  wickedness  of 
34 

sanitary  ordinances  in  1369  and  1371 
116.  314,  in  1388  314,  in  1415  325, 
in  1488-9  315,  in  1543  314,  315.  in 
1568  319,  in  1581  330 

theatres  closed  in  plague-time  494-6 
Luughborough,  sweating  sickness  at  159, 

plague  at  304,  404,  500^  560 
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I  plague  in  r  587 .549  ( NQtitiat  Ladae), 
m  1651  517 
>we,    Peter,    on    **  Spanish    Sickness" 

wry,  Dr  J.  IL,  on  Pakhol  plagite  169 
'ymls^yT  Sir  D.,  *'umiit|gi>jre '^  418 
'*ynn,  a  physician  of  51,  lepcr-bouscs  at 
Y    93i  9^1  plague   al,  in   1635-6   518,  in 
1665681 

y 

Macclesfiekt  plague  498 

iMacgowan,  Dr  D.  J.,  on  rnU  poisoned  liy 

ihe  soil  169 
\  Magellan,  scurvy  in  his  ship  579 
I  Mahet  on  cadaveric  theory  of  plague  17.^ 
I      noU 

I  Maidenhead,  scene  al  578 
I  MaiUelt  t*e,  on  preservjition  of  corpses  in 

Egypt  J  61 
'  Mai  pas,  plague  in  1625  536  note 

Manardus,  origin  of  syphilis  454 

Manchester^  plague  in  160^  499,  tn  if^^x 

Mansfeld,  his  EngliJth  troops,  511 
Margate,    sick   sailors   at   after   Armada 

350 
Marshallt  John,   on   ''parish   infection" 

396  nMc 
Martin,  on  the  illness  of  Charles  VIII. 

437 
Matilda,  Queen »  and  the  lepers  81 ;  her 

hospital  88 
Mayerne,  Sir  Th,,  on  the  fevers  of  1634 

540 
lli««»l— ,  Gaddestlen  on  448,  derivation 

of  name  451,  joined  with  smallpox  458- 

9.  46^,465-6 
Miomrt  for  Measttn,  reference  to  *'  the 

iwc»t**4i3  na/f,  the  slews  suppressed 

410,  doctrine  of  "  obstruction "'  in  605  mtfe 
Meaux,  abhey  of,  Black  Death   in   118, 

131 
Meddus,    Rev,    Or,   in    London    during 

plague  of,  1615  514 
as«dl6l&e,  profttulaa  of;  little  in  evi- 
dence 51,  358,  4^1 
Melcombe,  Black  Death  lands  at  1 16 
Merdj^,  modem  plague  at  1 70 


Merston  Trus?»e!l»  plague  49S 

Mil  ton  I  John»  at  Chalfont,  in   1665  ^$ 

BKolM  in  plague- time  173^  364 
Molmeux  on  universal  fevers  and  universal 

c-ilds  409 
Koiiavt«ri«fl,    pestilence  in    ,^-7,  9-fO, 

Stulilts  on  50,  found  hospitals  95,  Blnck 

Denih  in  131 
Monkleigh,  plague  499 
Monmouthshire,  fever  and  plague  in  r^S^S 

54 » 

Montgomeryshire,  plague  in  1638  547 
Montpellier,  case  of  Ifpra  at  71,  practice 

in  the  plague  at  1 10 
Moorfields,  common  latrine  in  315 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  on  relapses  148,  his 
plague-orders   at   Oxford    19 r,  as   **  a 
parish   clerk'*  351,  de'icril>es   London 
as  the  capital  of  Utopia  319,  on  i^uper- 
ism  and  vagrancy  389 
MorpliAAat  a  case  of  76 
Morton,  Richard,  on  the  fever  of   1658 

574 
"BKair*,"    old    name   of  influenza  389, 

(**Tussis  ct  le  Murra."  Canterbury  MS. 

in  Hist.  MSS.  Com,  ix,,  pt,  L  p.  117), 
BShuT&liM  46  note 
Mussis,  De,  on  origin  of  Black  Death  at 

Caffa  144 

Namassc,  modem  plague  166 

Nanking,  death  of  rats  at  169 

Nantwich,  plague  498 

IfaplM  BlckziMa  of  419,  430 

**  If  ow  Acqnaintano  '*  160 

*'  Mtm  IHMaM  *'  401 ,  403,  404, 534,  536. 
54 J,  543-4'  57o»  577 

Newark,  plague  after  siege  560 

Newcastle,  plague  in  1420  113  note^  in 
1 478  ^33,  in  1544  303,  in  1589  350,  in 
'597  3581  in  1603  498,  in  1609  500,  in 
1615  516,  in  1636  539,  in  1641  and 
1645  557,  in  1666  68  J 

New  England,  voyages  to  613,  cpidemit^ 
in  613 

Niebuhr,  on  demoralisation  after  pesti- 
lence 186 
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Noldeke,  Th.,  on  legend  of  smallpox  441 

Normandy,  Henry  VII.'s  troops  raised  in 
171,  175,  endemic  sweat  of  171,  173 

Northampton,  old  hospital  at  90,  plague 
304,  fever  and  plague  in  1638  541 

Northwych,  plague  340,  498 

Norwich,  hospitals  at  93, 95,  leper-houses 
at  the  gates  98,  the  Black  Death  in 
1 29,  decline  of  after  ditto  193-5*  fever 
in  1383  118,  plague  in  1465  130  note^ 
in  1479  331,  in  1578  348,  in  1603  498, 
in  1609  500,  in  1635  535,  in  1630-31 
517,  in  1636  fever  or  plague  543,  plague 
in  1665-6  681,  688 

Nottingham,  deaths  at  in  15 18 191,  plague 
at  in  1593  357,  in  1604  499,  in  1667 
691 

WnlaaiieM,  at  Castle  Combe  198,  318, 
in  London  116,  3^3-6,  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  337,  at  Ipswich  317,  alleged  by 
Erasmus  329,  in  London  suburbs  337, 
at  Evesham  501,  at  Kilkenny  501 

Odoric,  friar,  his  vision  of  unburied  dead 

in  China  155 
Okehampton,  plague  at,  in  i6a6  524 
Osiander,  on  Christian  duty  in  the  plague 

310 
Ottery  St  Mary,  camp  sickness  at  in  1645 

555,  561 

Oundle,  plague  in  1665  681 

Oxford,  leper-hospital  93,  Black  Death  at 
125,  law  students  at  after  ditto  189, 
sweat  of  1485  243,  sweat  (?)  of  1508  245, 
sweat  of  1517  247,  248,  sweat  of  1551 
160,  plague  in  the  15th  cent.  181-3,  in 
the  i6th  cent.  183-4,  houses  shut  up  at 
in  15 18  191,  plague  in  1571  338,  in 
1575  340»  in  ^603-5  49^7»  in  1625  515, 
in  1645  559,  gaolfever  in  1577  376- 
381,  war-typhus  in  1643  549-51,  fellow 
expelled  for  French  pox  421,  unwhole- 
somcness  of  in  15th  cent.  285  tiote^ 
proposal  to  remove  the  university  from 
«83 

Pakhoi,  modem  plague  168 

•hroise,  holds  cadaveric  theory 


of  plague  156,  i6«,  658,  on  likcws? 

smallpox  to  great  pox  468  ! 

Paris,  "lepers"  banished  from  in  i^ 

104,  437 
Pariset,   Etienne,    his    theory  of  j^ 

156-161 
Pmrltfi  OlMTks,  company  of  320-313 
"Pmrltfi  lailMtloii,^  a  myth  396  im^ 
Pavparlm  39,  41,  387-395 
Pauw,  De,  Cornelius,  on  plague  in  Egjrt 

157,  on  sanitary  practice  in  ditto  158 
Paynel,  translates  book  on  French  pa 

416 

Peebles,  plague  at  in  1499  3^' 
FaOMCra,  akin  to  leprosy  108,  1 10,  canscs 

of  109 
Penrith,  plague  at  in  1598,  35^^-60 
Perth,  plague  at  in    1548  363,  in  1580 
367,  in  1584-5  3<58,  in  1608-9  503-4. 
in  1645  563 
Pesiilentia  volaHlis  in  Scotland  398 
Peterborough,  burials  at  in  1 1 75  35,plagne 
in  1574  339'  in  1606  449,  in  1665  681 
Petrarch,  on  effects  of  Black  Death  177 
Phaer,  Th.»  or  Phayre,  or  Thayre,  writer 
on  plague  110,  489,  on  smallpox  and 
measles  458 
Pieardy  BwMit  171-3 
•  Piers  the  Ploughman,*  quoted  on   sur- 
feit and  want  65-67,  on  moral  effects 
of  Black  Death  187-190,  on  continu- 
ance of  pestilence  105-107,  on  London 
famine  of  1371  115,  on  burials  by  friars 
332,  use  of  "meseles"  450,  of  "  pokkes" 

45^-3 

Pinctor,  Peter,  relates  cases  of  French 
pox  in  the  Vatican  416 

FlagiM,  symptoms  or  characters  of,  in 
the  Black  Death  120-122,  in  medieval 
manuscripts  108,  211-114,  in  Skene's 
treatise  364-5,  in  the  plague  of  1665 
(Boghurst)  674;  cadaveric  theory  of  156 
ei  seq. ,  relation  of  to  typhus  1 70.  Gene- 
ral epidemics  of :  Black  Death  1 1 6- 1 4 1 , 
pestis  secunda  (1361)  103,  tertia  (1368- 
9)  215,  ^«ar/a(i375)  417,  ^««'«'«(«382) 
218,  of  1390-91  219,  of  1407  110,  of 
1438-9  125,  228,  of  1465  230,  of  1471 


^^o.     Epidemics  of  in  the    Northcni 
Marches,  in  1579  118,  m  1399  3  to,  in 
1 411  111.    See  siiso  under  London  and 
otiier  places 
,ck,  Dr,  on  causes  of  plague  in  Kn- 
laon  [67 
[Plot^  Dr,  on  Oxford  Black  Aj^cs  381, 
on  mildness  of  smallpox  467 

Plymouth,  plague  in  1579  34^«  ^"  '59^- 
91  351,  sickness  in  the  llc«t  in  1615 
521-1,  plague  in  1636  513 

VoU-tftx  of  i377»  population  reckoned 
from  100 

Foor-lawBf  origin  of  3^1-3,  Jones  on  394 

FopnlatloEi  of  towns  in  Domesday  13- 
14»  kept  small  by  death  of  infants  15, 
after  the  Black  Death  -200-104.  See 
also  "  Ixjndon,"  ^*  Norv^ich." 

Portsmouth^  plague  in  Venetian  galley 
1546  303,  plague  1615  514*  1666  688 

Vovtlns  «w«at  160,  posting  fever  378 

Foat,  the  TrtiOAh,  in  Scotlanfl  4i7»  in 
England  419,  Erasmus  on  411,  meagre 
writings  on  415,  413^  Clowes  on  413, 
Read  on  41*1,  Banister  on  41 7^  Graunt 
on  418,  origin  of  epidemic  419-438 

Presteign,  ihe  sweat  of  1551  159,  plague 
in  1638  541 

Preston,  wills  proved  after  Black  Death 
138  miif,  plague  at  in  1631  517 

Procopius,  on  a  plague-immunity  675  ft4>/^ 


Qmarmntlao,  (forty  days)  for  the  Court 
in  1516  190,  311,  in  1518  313,  of 
persons  in  1543  313^  of  houses  in  1563 
317,  in  1568  318,  proposed  for  shipping 
at  Grave^end  in  1 568337^at  Inchkeith  in 
'475  ^35i  3^»  details  of  at  Inchcohn 
in  1564  363,  case  of  at  ditto  367*  i8th 
cent,  law  of  671 

Ratlnorshire,  plague  in  1638  541 

BslB^  death  of  in  plague- lime,  in  Kumaon 
167*  in  Yun-nan  168,  in  China  169,  in 
Gujerat  170*  ref.  toby  Lodge  (1603)  173 

Reati^  John,  of  Gloucester^  on  jk>x  grown 
milder  415,  describes  mountebank  416 

Renfrewshire,  plague  in  in  1601  370 


u 


Renny,  on  phiguc  in  Garhwal  167 

RhaseSf  **  the  pills  of"  154,  source  of 
medieval  leaching  on  smallpox  440 

Richard  //.,  **  infection  and  the  hand  of 
war"  547 

Richard  of  Devizes,  on  London  in  nth 
cent,  34 T  on  dislike  of  the  Franks  lo 
soapboilers  and  scavengers  329 

Richmond,  \'orks,  reduced  by  Black 
Death  191,  plague  in  1597-81  359 

Ripon,  corn  at  in  famine  40,  leper-hos- 
pital at  93 

Rol»ert  of  Brunne,  describes  effects  of 
famine  48 

Rocher,  M.,  on  plague  in  Yun-nan  r68 

Rochester^  late  leper  foundation  at  97, 
plague  at  in  1665  681 

Roger  of  Wend  over,  stories  of  avarice  39, 
40,  on  the  friars  41 

Rogers,  Thorold,  on  prices  of  corn  I3tb 
century  37,  43,  on  rye  in  England  64, 
on  villenage  184  noti^  wages  after  the 
Black  Death  185,  on  ntw  system  of 
farming  after  ditto  191,  paralysis  of 
wool -trade  after  ditto  193*  on  gcx*d 
diet  of  the  English  in  15th  cent.  11 2» 
introduction  of  inferior  bread  214 
note 

Rome,  meftieval  epidemics  at  3,  10 

Rouen,  siege  of,  131 

Royston,  fevers  in  1615  fo,s,  plague  in 
^^"15  52  5f  iti  1665  681 

S7«<com,  spurred  53,  little  grown  in 
England  64 

St  Albans,  school  of  annalists  37,  burials 
at  in  1147  41,  famine  in  1315  48jeper- 
hospitals  at  90,  admission  to  ditto  foi, 
Black  Death  in  the  abbey  131,  pesti- 
lence in  143 1  11^^,  plague  in  1578  347 

St  Andrews,  plague  at  in  1585  36S,  in 
T^>o5  503,  in  1647  ,^63 

St  Christopher,  the  French  in  i5 18,  yellow 
fever  in  1648  61 1,  633 

St  Domingo,  English  attempt  on  634-6 

St  Giles's^  Cripplegate,  churchyanl  334, 
modes  of  burial  335,  populous  parish 
471*  the  Great  Plague  in  649 


^#r/.  ^11  I^^mhIoni  %fft  $99*  oadi  talcA 

fliBih   tntrng  ctcrfpr    1144   «ilio  b 

UtiilMiifiter*,  J^ii,  Hoed  jf  7 

mii](«i|;ii«#K«  Wni*,  lilt  NulikCM  intcHered 
wtHi  %  pbfvt  491,  4ioi  In  a  ttckly 
jfMr  jij(tf#    Mm  aIk>  tlt(«t  of  |ilii]r«' 

iiiililii.  •  nuiftftficc  In  Ixniilrjn  it6, 

.IM.  BH*  3I0*  4«7 
Hh9|t|it)f«  plague  34S 
flh«rtiumf«  pligiM  In  t6tt  fof«  tn  1665 

Hhifbufii,  lirprr  tmiptlat  nl  94 
MliHfU  Uf  ThftrtiAK,  hill  cplclcmiologtcal 
Hoft,  404 
irKllfgf!  or  lepem  at  99* 


tf>oClefl  fever  m  54J 
SootKimpunSf  pbgne  in  Vcaeli 

6Bt 
Sooth  well  Abbey,  pbici)^  ^   >4|1 

to  1478  131 
SpanUh  Main,  ttckness  of  Ei^UsIi^, 

off  f  88,  591 
Sfianisih  Town,  moruJity  at  in  1655; 

Spfiit,  Biihop,  on  "rctncdy*'  of  Ujei 

«43 
Stnniford,  plague  in  1574  339,  m 
348,    in    t6ofl-5   3^0,    496,  in 

545 
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Ph.,   dies  of   plague  at 

le  begins  at  in  1603  477, 

>f  1625  in  511 

sed  420 

^ore  at  in  1498  418,  plague 

»3 

Tue498 

:),  plague  after  siege  560 

lague  at  in  1625  520 

t, "  «  Btop-kaaTS,"  names 

260,  262,  263 

per-hospital  93 

d-carts  215  noU 

von,  plague  at  309,  nuis- 

plague  in  1479  232 
BSlia^  I  St  epidemic  235- 
demic  243-5,  3rd  epidemic 
h  epidemic  250-155,   5th 
^9-263,  the   epidemic   of 

Continent  256-259,  sup- 
s  in  England  after  1551 
>3»  4' 3  «^'*f  at  Tiverton 
ed  sweat  in  Flanders  in 
//,  supposed  sweat  in  Ire- 
?,  400  noie^  antecedents  of 

«70i  273,  causes  of  (sup- 
ndon  267,  a  disease  of  the 
53,  268,  extinction  of  279, 
nditions  of  the  outbreaks 
ality  from  250,  251,  26a- 

257,  symptoms  of  241, 
eory  of  273,  treatment  of 

«d7,  271 

nfluenza  403,  554,  in  war- 

)ably  included  under  lepra 
437.    See  ako  Pox,  the 


n  plague  168 

"water-poet"  512 

74 

ver  at  548-  9 

ee  Phaer 


Thomson,  Dr  G.,  dissection  of  plague- 
body  677 
Timon   of  Aihins<t  the    pox    described 

(Act  IV.  sc.  3)  428 
Tittenhanger,  Henry  VIII.  at  254 
Tiverton,  plague  at  in  1591  351,  sickness 
u^  1597  4<i>  war-t3rphtts  (''sweating 
sickness'*)  at  in  1644  552-5 
Vobaeoo  in  plague-time  674,  682 
Torella,  on  origin  of  French  pox  434 
Totness,  plague  at  in  1590  351,  in  1647 

561 

Tottenham,  in  plague  of  1625  518,  520 

Tregony,  plague  at  in  1595  357 

Tripe,  Andrew,  his  poem  on  the  pox  432 

note 
Trumpington,  plague  in  1625  525 
Truro,  decayed  221,  plague  in  1578  347 
Tuke,  Brian,  on  the  sweat  of  1528  255 
Turner,  Mrs  Anne  487  note 
Turner,  Dr  P.,  arsenic  in  plague  487 
Turner,   of  Boulogne,   preaches  against 

burials  in  the  city  336 
Twyford,  plague  in  1603  493 
TjHiemouth,  plague  during  siege  557 

UfTculme,  sweat  at  in  1551  262 

Valencia,  cases  of  French  pox  at  434-5 
Vasco  da  Gama,  scurvy  in  his  ships  579 
Vatican,  the  French  pox  in  the  416 
Vetlianka,  modem  plague  at  172 
Vincent,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  experiences 

of  the  Great  Plague  648,  664,  670 
Virgil,  Polydore,  on  the  sweat  237,  240, 

on  treatment  of  ditto  242 
Virginia,  voyages  to  590,  609-^12 

Wales,  pestilence  in  the  marches  of  in 
1234  12,  Giraldus  on  21,  famine  in 
1 189  35,  leper-law  of  106,  Black  Death 
in  118,  plague  and  fever  in  1638  541 

Wallingford,  after  Black  Death  195,  small 
pox,  measles  and  plague  291,  plague 

at  559 
*'WaiiM-lll,"  Scots  famine-sickness  in 

1438-9  «35 

I  carried  in  plague  time  3 1 4-5 

45 
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Wells,  Black  Death  in  diocese  of  117, 

plague  at  in  1575  340 
West  Indies,  colonization  of  617  ^/  seq, 
Whickham,  plague  501 
White,  Gilbert,  on  causes  of  leprosy  no 
Whitmore,  H.,  on  fever  in  1651  566,  on 

fever  and  influenza  in  1658-9  571-4 
^Ttaoopins-eonsli,  or  the  kink  459 
Willan,  Dr.  4,  440 
William  of  Newburgh,  story  of  plague  at 

Annan   11,  famine-fever  of  1196  35, 

Durham  leper-hospital  94 
Willis,  Dr  T.,  on  the  war  typhus  of  1643 

547.  549»  on  plague  at  Oxford  &c.  559, 

on  the  fevers  and   (or)  influenzas  of 

1657-8  568-572 
Wills,  in  Black  Death,  in  London  117- 

18,    186,  in  Lancashire   138  noU^  in 

Colchester   186;  in  London  in  1361 

903,  in  1368  9 16 
Wilton,  sweat  at  151 
Winchester,  plague  at  in  1603  489,  in 

1625  5^1  ^oie^  in  1666  687,  691 
Winslow,  manor  of  136 
Wisbech,  plague  at  in  1586  349 
Wither,  George,  on  plague  of  1615  512 
Wobum,  sweat  at  252 
Wolsey,  the  sweat  in  his  household  247, 


^5*»  '53»  letter  from  Anne  \ 

255,  charged  with  the  great  :» 
Woodall,    John,    describes   the 

bubo  122,  on  scurvy  603-6 
Woodstock,   sickness    near  291 

292 
Wool  trade  after  Black  Death  i 
Wyclif,  on  decrease  of  populalio 

Yarmouth,  Black  Death  in  151 
of  195, 221 ;  plague  in  1579  34 
525,  in  1635-6  528,  in  1664-; 

Tallow  r«T«r,  epidemic  of  at  B 
in  1647  620,  in  St  Christoj 
case  of  described  623,  cha 
624,  in  "  Regalia  "  and  "  L 
629,  theory  of  in  slave-ports  ( 
a  soil-poison  632-3,  questi( 
Drake's  fleet  518-9 

York,  wasting  of  37,  hospita 
Black  Death  at  118,  131, 
diocese  of  134,  size  of  after 
plague  in  1391  220,  in  1485  2 
or  sweat  in  1551  261,  plagu 
489 

Yun-nan,  modem  plague  168 

Yusufzai,  bubonic  typhus  in  1 7 
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